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THE 

HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 

BY DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCiy^.ll. 


ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 


It was some timo, if I recollect right, 
in tli||early part of the autumn of 1808, 
that ^^stranger appli(‘d for lodgings at 
the Ind('pendent Columbian ITot(‘l, in Mul- 
berry street, of which I am landlord. He 
was a small, brisk -looking old gentleman, 
dressed in a rusty black coat, a pair of 
olive velvet breeches, anTl a small cocked 
hat. He had a f(jw gray haifs plaited 
and clubljed behind, and his beard secaned 
to he of some eiglrt and fbrty Lours’ 
growth. The only j)i(‘ce of finciry which 
he bore about him wais a bright pair of 
square silver shoe-buckles, and all his 
baggage was contained in a pair of sad- 
dki-bags, which he carried under his arm. 
His whole appearance was something out 
of the common run ; and my wife, who is 
a very shrewd body, at once set him 
down for some eminent country school- 
master. 

As the Independent Columbian Hotel 
is a very small house, I was a little puz- 
zled at first where to put him; but my 
wife, who seemed taken with his looks, 
would needs put him in her best chamber, 
^vhich is genteelly s(*t ofl' with the profiles 
of the whole fami ly don(i in bhic-k, by those 
two great painters, .larvis and Wood, and 
commands a very pleasant view of the 
new grounds on tlie Collect, together with 
the rear of the Poorhouse and Bridewell, 
and the full front of the Hospital; so that 
it is the chccrfuUest room in the whole 
house. • 

During the whole timo that he stayed 
with us we found him a very worthy good 


sort of an old gentleman, though a little 
queer in his ways. He would keep in liis 
room for days together, and if any of the 
children cried, or made a noise about his 
door, he would bounce out in a great pas- 
sion, wdth his hands full of papers, and 
say something about “deranging his 
ideas;” which made my wife beli(‘ve 
sometimes that ho was not altogether 
cmR2^)S, Indeed there was more than 
one reason to make her think so, for his 
room was always covered with scraps of 
•paper and eld mouldy books, lying about 
at sixes and sevens, which he woiud never 
let any bodj^touch; for he said he had 
laid them all away in their proper places, 
so that he might know where to find 
them ; though, fir that matter, he w as 
half his time worrying about tl.c house in 
search of some book or writing w hich he 
had carefull^ut out of the way. I shall 
never forget what a potlvcr he once made', 
because my wife cleaned out his room 
wdien his back was turned, ,and })ut every 
thing to rights; for he sw^ore he w*ould 
never be able to get his papers in order 
again in a twelvemonth. Upon this my 
wife ventured to ask him, he did 

with so many hooks and paner^ and he 
told her, that ho was “ s<?(Uving for im- 
mortality;” wdiich made her tliink more 
than ever that the poor old gentk'man's 
head was a little crackt'-d. 

He was a very inquisitive body, and 
when not in his room was continually 
poking alxmt town, hearing all the news, 
and prying into every thing that w\as 
going on : this w^as particularly the case 
about election tiine, when he (jiid nothing 
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1 but bustle about from poll to poll, attend- 
' ing all ward meetings and committee- 
rooms ;Xhough I could never find that he 
took part with either side of the question. 
On the contrary, he would come home 
and rail at both parties with great wrath 
— and plainly proved one day, to the 
satisfaction of my wife and three old 
ladies who, were drinking tea with her, 
that llic two parties were like two rogues, 
each tugging at a skirt of the nation; and 
that in the end they wbidd tear the very 
coat off its back, and expose its naked- 
ness. Indeed he was an oracle among 
the neighbours, who would collect artmnd 
him to hear him talk of an aflernooiWas 
he smoked his ])ipe on the bench belore 
the door; and I really believe he would 
have brought over the whole neighbour- 
hood to his own side of the question, if 
th('y could ever have found out what it j 
was. 

He was very much given to argue, or, 
as he called it, philosojphise^ about the 
most trifling matter, and, to do him jus- 
tice, 1 never knew any body that was a 
match for him, except it was a grave- 
looking old gentleman who called now 
and then to sec him, and often posed him 
in an argument. But this is nothing sur- 
prising, as I have since found out this 
stranger is the city librarian, and of 
course must be a man of great learning; 
and 1 have my doubts if he had not some 
hand in the following history. 

As our lodger had been a long time 
with us, anil we had never received any 
pay, my wife began to bq^mewhat un- 
easy, and curious to finc^ut who and 
what he was. She accordingly made 
bold to put the question to his friend, the 
librarian, who replied in his dry way 
that he was one of the literati ; which 
she supposed to mean some new party 
in politb^^ 1 scorn to push a lodger for 
his pa;^^ I let day after day pass on 
without durrtlifig the old gentleman for a 
farthing; but my wife, who always takes 
these matters on herself, and is, as I 
said, a shrewd kind of a woman, at last 
got out of patience, and hinted that she 
thoughf it high time “ some people should 
have a sight of some people’s money.” 
To which the old gentleman replied, in 
a mighty touchy manner, that she need 
not mako^hersclf uneasy, for that he had 

a tjil^su re there (pointing to his saddle- 
bags) worth her whole house put togc- 
ihcr. This was the only answer we could 
ever get fr&i him ; and as my wife, by 
some of those oad ways in which women 
find out every thing, learnt that he was 
of very great connexions, being related 
to the Knickerbockers of Scaghtikoke, 
and cousin-german to the Congressman 
of that name, ^e did not like to treat 
him uncivilly. What is more, she even 
offered, merely by way of iTiaking things 
easy, to let him live scot-free, if he wotild 
teach the children their letters; and to 
try her best and gq^ the neighbours to 
send their childrei®also : but the old 
gentleman took it in such dudgeon, and 
seemed so affronted at being taken for a 
schoolmaster, that she never dared speak 
on the subject again. 

About two months ago, he we^|put of 
a morning, with a bundle in hisIRnd — 
and has never been heard of since. All 
kinds of inquiries were made after him, 
but in vain. I wrote to his relations at 
Scaghtikoke, but they sent for answer, 
that he had not been there since the year 
before last, when he had a great dispute 
with the Congressman about politics, 
and left the place ki a huff, and they had 
neither heard nor seen any thing of him 
from that time to this. 1 must own I felt 
very much worried about the jioor old 
gentleman, for I thought something bad 
must have happened to him, that he 
should be missing so long, and never 
return to pay his bill. I therefore ad- 
vertised him in the newspapers, and 
though my melancholy advertisement 
was published by several humane print- 
ers, yet I have nev('r been able to learn 
any thing satisfactory about him. 

My wife now said it was high time to 
take care of ourselves, and see if he had 
left any thing behind in his room, that 
would pay us for his board and lodging. 
We found nothing, however, but some 
old books and inusty writings, and his 
saddle-bags ; which, being opened in the 
presence ol the librarian, contained only 
a few articles of worn-out clotlujs, and a 
large bundle of blotted paper. On look- 
ing over this, thg><libjaj5ian told us, he 
had no doubt it was tHbiiffeasurc the old 
gentleman had spoke about ; as it proved 
to be a most excellent and faithful His- 
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TORY OF New Y'ork, which he advised 
ns by all nietuis to publisli : ussuriii" us 
that it would be so eagerly bought up by 
a discerning j)ublic, that ho had no doubt 
it would be enough to pay our arrears 
ten times over. Upon this we got a very 
Icfirned schoolmaster, who teaches our 
children, to prepare it for the press, 
which he accordingly has done ; and 
has, moreover, added to ‘it a number of 
' ‘ valuable notes of his own. 

This, thercHore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
without waiting for the cons('nt of the 
author: and 1 here ‘declan*, that if he 
ever returns (though 1 much fear «ome 
unhappy accid(int lias befallen him), I 
stand nmdy to account with him like a 
true and honest man. AVhicHli is all at 
present — 

From the public’s humble servant, 

Seth IIandaside. 

Independent Columbian Hotel, 

, Kew-York. 


The foregoing account of the author 
was prefix('d to thc^ first editioif ol’ this 
work. Shortly aft(*r its publication a 
letter was receivtid li’oni hini, by Mr. 
naudasid(‘, dated at a small Dutch vil- 
lage on the banks of the Hudson, whi- 
th(;r he had travelled for the purjiose of 
inspecting ctirtain ancient records. As 
this was one of those few and hajipy vil- 
lages into which newspapers never find j 
their way, it is not a matter of surprise | 
that Mr. Knickerbocker should never 
have seen the numerous advertiscmients 
that were made concerning him ; and 
that he should learn of the publication of 
his history by mere accident.i^|[^ 

I le expressed much concern at its pre- 
mature appearance, ns thereby he was 
prevented Irom making several important 
^Corrections and alterations ; as well as 
ff*c)m profiting by many curious hints 
which he had collected during his ira- 
v(ds along the shores of the Tappaan 
Sea, and his sojourn at Havefstraw and 
Esopus. 

Finding that there was no longer any 
immediate necei^i^ for his return to 
New York^ he‘T!!*nded his journey up 
to the residence ofnis relations at Sc^agh- 
tikokc. On his way thither, he stopped 
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for some days at Albany, for which city 
he is known to hayfi, entertained great 
partiality. He Tound it, howevor, con- 
siderably altered, and was much con- 
cerned at the inroads and improvements 
which the Yank(‘es were making, and the 
consequent decline of the good old Dutch 
manners. Indeed he was informed that 
these intruders wen; making ^ad innova- 
tions in all parts of th(! state; where they 
had given great trouble and vexation to 
the regular DiUcI? settlers, by the intro- 
duction of tuilipike gates, and country 
schoolhouses. It is said also, that Mr. 
Knickerbocker shook his head sorrow- 
fully at noticing the gradual decay of 
the great Vaiuler lleydeii palace; but 
was highly indignant at finding that the 
ancient Dutch church, which stood in 
the middle of the strc*et, had been pulled 
down since his last visit. 

The f'lmc of' Mr. Knickerbocker’s his- 
tory having r(‘ached even to Albany, he 
received much flattering attention from 
its worthy burghers, some of whom, 
however, pointed out tw'o or three very 
great errors into which he had fallen, 
particularly that of suspending a lump 
of sugar ov(*r the Albany tea-tables, 
Which, they assured him, had bej^n dis- 
continued for.somc years past. Seve- 
ral familic's, Vion'over, wm-e scmuwvhat 
piqued that their ancestor®iad not been 
mentioned in his work, and show’cd great 
jealousy of their ladglibours wdio had 
been thus distinguished; while the latter, 
it must be confessed, plumed themselves 
vastly thereupon ; considering these re- 
cordings in the; light of letters-patent of 
nobilit)^ establishing their claims to an- 
cestry— -which, in this republican coun- 
try, is a matter of no little solicitude; and 
vain-glory. 

It is also said, that he enjoyed high 
favour and countenance I’rom the gover- 
nor, who once asked him to dinner, and 
w’as seen two or three tiiiw^s to shake 
hands with him, when they met in the 
street ; which certainly w^as goiiig great 
lengths, considering that they dificred in 
politics. Indeed, certain of the gover- 
nor’s confidential friends, to whom he 
could venture to speak his mind freely 
oil such matters, have assured us that 
he privately entertained a considerable 
good-will for our*«author — nay^ ho even 
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once went so far as to declare, and that 
openly too, and at Jiis own table, just 
aller dinner, that “ Knickerbocker w'as 
u very well-meaning sort of an old gen- 
tleman, and no fool.” From all which 
many have been led to suppose, that had 
our author boon of diderent politics, and 
written for the newspapers instead of 
wasting his talents on histories, he might 
have risen to some post of honour and 
profit : peradventure,t(^be a notary-f)ub- 
lic, or even a justice iruthe ten-pound 
court. 

Reside the honours and civilities alrea- 
dy mentioned, he was much caressed by 
the lif<*rati of Albany ; particularly by 
Mr. .lohn Fook, who entertained him very 
hosj)itahly at his circulating library and 
reading-room, where they used to drink 
Spa water, and talk about the ancients. 
1 J(* found Mr. Cook a man after his own 
heart — of great literary research, at)d a 
curious collector of books. At parting, 
the latter, in testimony of friendship, 
made him a pr<‘S('nt of the two oldest 
works in his collection ; which were the 
earliest edition of the Hiedelburgh (^jte- 
chiMu, and Adrian Vander Donck’s fa- 
mous account of the New Netherlands*: 
by the last of which, Mr. Knickerbockei^ 
pndited greatly in this his second edition. 

Having pa^(’d some tirjjfc* very agree- 
ably at Albai^, our author proceetled to 
Scaghtikoke ; where, it is but justice to 
say, h(* was received with oj)en arms, and 
treated with wonderful loving-kindness. 
He was much looked up to by the fami- 
ly, l ('ing the first historian of the name ; 
and as considered almost as gr(*at a man 
as his cousin the Congressman — with 
whom, by the by, he became perft’ctly 
reconciled, and contracted a strong friend- 
ship. 

In spite, ho^^'ever, of the kindness of 
Ills relations, and their great attention to 
his comforts, tlio old gentleman soon be- 
came restle’Ssand discontente'd. His his- 
tory bc’ing published, he had no longer 
any business to ooeu])y his thoughts, nor 
any scheme to excite liis hopes and anti- 
cipations. This, to a busy mind like his, 
was a truly deplorable situation ; and, had 
he not be en a man of inflexible morals 
and regular habits, there wQuld have been 
great dang(*r of his taking to politics, or 
drinking-*— both which pernicious vicesr 

we daily see men driven to by mere 
spleen and idleness. 

It is true he sometimes employed him- 
self in preparing a second edition of his 
history, wherein he endeavoured to cor- 
rect and improve many passages with 
which ho was dissatisfied, and to rectify 
some mistakes that had crept into it ; for 
he was particularly anxious that his work 
should he noted for its authenticity — 
which, indeed, is the very lift^ and soul 
of history. Rut the glow of composition 
had d(*parted — lie liad to leave maliy 
places untouched which he would fain 
liav(' altered ; and even where ho did 
inakef alterations, ho seemed always in 
doubt wbelhcr they were for the Ix^ttcr 
or the worse. 

After a 'residenee of some time at 
Scaghtikoke, ho b(‘gaii to feel a strong 
desire to return to New York, which be 
(n’(‘r regank'd witli tlui warmest aftcclion; 
not meredy because it was bis nativ(i city, 
but becans(‘ be re, ally considered it the 
very best city in th(' whole world. On 
liis return, he entered into the full enjoy- 
ment of the advantages of a litiTury re- 
putation." He was eontinually impor- 
tuned to write advertisements, piditions, 
hand-bills, and productions of similar im- 
port ; ami, although he mwer meddled 
with the public papers, yet had ho the 
credit of writing innum(n*able (‘ssays and 
smart things, tliat .appeanal on all sub- 
jf'cts, and all side's of the (piestion ; in all 
whicli be was clearly (J(‘teeted “ by liis 
style.” 

He eontraelcd, moreover, .a conside'ra- 
ble'debt at the post-office', in ce)nse(|iu'nce 
e)f tlie numereius lette'rs he^ rocedved from 
authors and printers soliciting his sub- 
script iol^B^i el he was applie*d tei by eveay 
charitable society for yearly donations, 
which he gave ve'ry rhe'cr fully, consider- 
ing these ay)plications as so many com- 
pliments. He was once inviteel te) a grcjil 
corporation dinner ; and was eve*n twice 
summoned to nttenel as a juryman at the 
court of (juarte'r se'ssions. Tndeeal, so rc- 
nowne^d did he become, that ho could no 
lejnger pry about, as fe)rmerly, in all holes 
and corners of the city, acce)reling to the 
bent of his humour, linotkx'd and unin- 
terrupted ; but seveTcilIjffies, wJien he has 
been sauntering the streets, on lus usual 
rambles of ohsorvaiion, equipped with his 
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cane and cocked hat, the little boys at 
play have been known to cry, “ There 
goes Died rich !” — at which the old gen- 
tleman seemed not a little pleased, look- 
ing upon these salutations in the ligJit of 
the prais(;s of posterity. 

In a word, if we take into consideration 
all these various honours and distinctions, 
together with an exuberant culogium pass- 
ed on him in the Portfolio (with which, 
^wc are told, the old gentleman was so 
much overpo\Tered, that he was sick for 
tw<? or three days), it must be confessed 
that few authors have ever lived to re- 
ceive such illustrious rewards, or have 
so complet(;ly enjoyed in advance <their 
own immortality. 

After his n^turn from Scaghtikokc, Mr. 
Knickerbocker took up his rej^idence at a 
little rural retreat, which the Stuyvesants 
had granted him on the family domain, 
in gratitude for his honourable mention 
of their ancestor. It was jdoasantly situ- ' 
ated on the borders of one of the salt 
marshes beyond (k)rlear’s 1 look ; subject, 
indeed, to be occasionally ovcTflowed, 
and much infested, in th^ summer time, 
with miKsquitoes ; but otherwile very 
agreeable, producing abundant crops of 
, salt-grass and bulru.^h•s. • 

Here, W(‘ are sorry to say, the good 
old gcmtiemaii fell dangerously ill of a 
fever,' occasioned by the neighbouring 
marshes. When he found his end ap- 
j>roaching, he disposed of his worldly 
aftairs, k'aving the bulk of his fortune 
to the New York Historical Society; 
his Hiedi'lbiirgh Catechism, and Vandcr 
Donck’s work to the city library; and 
his saddle-bags to Mr. Ilandaside. He 
forgave all liis ('lunnies, — that is to say, 
all who bore any enmity towards him ; 

' for as to himself, hr' declared he died in 
good-will with all the world. And, after 
(lictating several kind messages to his 
rej^ations at Scaglitikoke, as well as to 
^‘rtain of our most substantial Dutch 
citizens, he expired in the arms of his 
.friend the librarian. 

His remains w('re interred, according 
to his own request, in St. Mark’s church- 
yard, close by the bones of his favourite 
iicro, P(*U’r Stuyvesant ; and it is ru- 
moured, therf th(t“nistorical Society have 
it in mind to erect a wooden monument 
to his memory in the Bowling-Green. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

“ To rescue from oblivion the memory 
of former incidents, and to render a just 
tribute of renown to the many great and 
wonderful transactions of our Dutch i)ro- 
genitors, Diedrich Knickerbocker, a na- 
tive of the city of New Y'ork, produces 
this historical essay.”* Lil^‘ the great 
Father of History, whose words I have 
just quoted, I tregt ,of times long past, 
over which tho^ twilight of uncertainty 
had already thrown its shadows, and the 
night of forgetfulness was about to de- 
scend for fwer. With great solicitude 
had I long beheld the early liistory of 
this venerable and ancient city gradually 
slipping from our grasp, trembling on the 
lips of narrative old age, and day by day 
dropping piecemeal into fhci tomb. In a 
little while, thought 1, and those reverend 
Dutch burghers, who serve as the totter- 
ing monuments of good old times, will be 
gathered to their fathers; their children, ^ 
engrossed by the (‘m})ty pleasures or in- 
significant transactions of the present 
age, will neglect to treasure up the re- 
collections ol‘ the past, and fiosterity will 
sf^treh in vain for memorials of the days 
(ff the Patriarchs. The origin of our city 
will be buried in ('ternal oblivion, and 
even the nai-^s and achievements of 
Wouter Van 'fwilk'r, Wilhelmus Kieft, 
and Peter Stuyvesant, be enveloped in 
doubt and fiction, like those of Komulus 
and Remus, of Charlemagne^,^ I^ing Ar- 
thur, Rinaldo, and Godfrey of Bologne. 

DetermiiKMl, therefore, to avert, if pos- 
sible, this threatened misfortune, I indus- 
triously set myself to work, to gather 
together all the fragments of our infant 
history which still existed, and, like my 
revered jirototype, Herodotus, wlu're no 
written records could be found, I have 
endeavoured to continue the chain of 
history by well authenticated traditions. 

In this arduous undc'rtaJvfng, which 
has been the whole business of a long 
and solitary life, it is incredible the num- 
ber of learned authors I have consulted ; 
and all to but little purpose. Strange as 
it may seem, though such multitudes of 
excellent works have been written about 
this country, there arc none extant which 

* Itcloo’s Ilorodotus. ’ 
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give any full and satisfactory account of 
the early history of New York, or of its 
three m*st Dutch governors. 1 have, 
however, gained much valuable and cu- 
rious matter from an elaborate manu- 
script written in exceeding {)ure and 
classic Low Dutch, excepting a few errors 
in orthography, whicli was Ibiind in the 
archives of Jho Stiiyvesant family. Many 
legends, letters, and other documents, 
have I likewise gleanecl in my research- 
es among the family chests and lumber 
garrets of our respectable Dutch citizens; 
and 1 have gathered a liost of weil-au- 
theuticalcd traditions from divers excel- 
lent old ladies of my acquaintance, who 
requested that th(‘ir names might not 
be mentioned. Nor must 1 neglect to 
acknowledge how greatly 1 have been 
assisted by that admiraljlc and praise- 
worthy institution, tlie New York His- 
torical Society, to wliich 1 here 
j)ublicly return my sincere acknow- 
i(*dgments. 

* In the conduct of this inestimable 
work I have adopted no individual mo- 
del, but on the contrary have sim})ly 
contented myself with combining and 
concxTitrating the excellencies of the 
most approv(;d ancient Iiistorians. Likd 
Xenophon, 1 have maintained the utmost 
impartiality and the stricfcst adherence 
to truth throughout my hi:|,tory. I have 
enriched it, after the manner of Sallust, 
with various characters of ancient wor- 
thies, drawn at full length and faithfully 
coloiinid. I have seasoned it with pro- 
found political sj)eculations like Thucy- 
dides, sweetened it with the graces of 
sentiment like Tacitus, and infused into 
the whole the dignity, th(J grandeur, and 
inagiiificenco of Livy. 

1 am aware that 1 shall incur the cen- 
sure of numerous very learned and judi- 
cious critics, for indulging too frequently 
in the bold excursive manner of rny fa- 
vourite Herodotus. And to be candid, I 
have found it impossible always to resist 
the allurements of those pleasing epi- 
sodes, which, like flowery banks and 
fragrant bowers, beset the dusty road of 
the historian, and entice him to turn 
aside, and refresh himself from his way- 
faring. But I trust it will he found that 

I have always resumed my staff, and 
addressed myself to my weary journey 

with renovated spirits, so that both my 
readers and myself have been benefited 
by the relaxation. 

Indeed, tliougli it has been my con- 
stant wish and uniform endeavour to 
rival Polybius himself, in observing the 
requisite unity of History, yet the loose 
and uncoimccted manner in which many 
of the facts heroin recorded have come 
to hand rendered such an attempt ex- 
tremely dillicult. This difficulty was 
likewise increased by one of the grand 
objects contemplated in my work, which 
was to trace the rise of sundry customs 
and institutions in this best of cities, and 
to co-npare them, when- in the germ of 
infancy, with what they are in the pre- 
sent old age of knowledge and improvc- 
m(Tit. • 

But the chief merit on which I value 
myself, and found my hopes for future 
regard, is that faithful veracity with 
wiiich 1 luivc compiled this invaluable 
little work ; carefully winnowing away 
the cliaff of hypothiisis, and discarding 
the tares of fable, wliich are too apt to 
spring up and choke the seeds of truth 
and whok‘some knowledge. Had 1 bc'en 
anxious to captivate the superficial 
throng, who skim like swallows over 
the; surface* eif literature ; or had 1 be*c'n 
anxious to commend my writings to the 
pampe'rexl palates of literary epicures, I 
might have avaiUid myself of tlie obscu- 
rity that overshadows the infant years of 
our ciiy, to introduce a thousand pleas- 
ing flections. But I have se:rupulously 
dise*.ardcd many a pithy tale and marvel- 
lejus adventure, whereby the drowsy (*ar 
of summer-indolence might be enthral- 
led; jealously maintaining tliat fidelity, 
gravity, and dignity, which should ever 
(listinguish the historian. “ For a wri- 
ter of this class,” observes an elegant 
critic, “must sustain the character of ji 
wise man, writing for the instruction ^6Y 
posterity, one who h^is studied to inforiil 
liimself well, who has pondered his sub- 
ject with care, and addresses himself to 1 
our judgr^ent rather than to our imagi- 
nation.” 

Thrice happy, therefore, is this our* 
renowned city, in hav^g incidents wor- 
thy of swelling the tlil^c 4if history ; 
and doubly thrice happy is it in having 
such an historian as myself to relate 

“ ] 
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them. For, after all, f;entle reader, cities 

• of themselves^ and in fact, empires of 
themselves^ are nothing without an his- 
torian. It is the patient narrator vvho 
records their ])rosf)erity as they rise — 
who blazons forth the splendour of their 
noontide meridian — who props their fee- 
ble memorials as they totter to decay — 
who gathers together their scattered 
fragments as they rot — and who piously, 
at length, collects their ashes into the 
mausoleum of his work, and rears a 
monument that will transmit their re- 
nown to all succeeding ages. 

What has been the fate of many fair 
cities of antiquity, whose nanudc'ss Anns 
encumber the plains of Europe and Asia, 
and awaken the fruitless inquiry of the 
travelh*r ? — they have sunk into dust 
and silence — they have perished from 
remembrance for want of an historian ! 
'J"he philanthropist may weep over their 
desolation — the poet may wander among 
their mouldering arches and broken co- 
lumns, and indulge tlu^ visionary flights 
of fancy — but, alas ! ala| ! the modern 
historian, whose pen, like my ^wn, is 
doomcul to confine itself to dull matter of 
fact, seeks in vain among their oblivious 
•remains for some rneftiorial that may 
t(dl thc^ instructivci tale of th(*ir glory 

I and their ruin. 

“Wars, conflagrations, deluges,” says 
Aristotle, “destroy nations, and with 
them all their monuments, their disco- 
veries, and their vanities — The torch of 
science has more than once been extin- 
guished and rekindled — A few individu- 
als, who have escaped by accident, re- 
unite tlu; thread of generations.” 

Tlie same sad misfortune which has 
happened to so many ancient citk's will 

* happ(‘n again, and from the same sad 
cause, to nine-tenths of those which now 
flq'urish on the face of the globe. With 
in<,)§t of th(an the time for recording their 
early history is gone by; their origin, 
their foundation, together with the event- 
ful period of their youth, arc ^for ever 
buried in th(^ rubbish of years ; and the 
same would have been the case with this 
fair portion of the earth, if I had not 
snatclKul it from obscurity in the very 
nick of timef at the moment that those 
matters herein record(;d wen^ about en- 
tering into the wide-spread insatiable 


maw of oblivion — if I had not dragged 
them out, as it were, by the very locks, 
just as tlw; monster’s adamantine fangs 
were closing upon them for ever. And 
here have I, as before observed, careful- 
ly collected, collated, and arranged them, 
scrip and scrap, ai gat en 

and commenced in this little work 
a history to serve as a foimdation on 
which other historians may hereafter 
raise a noble super^jcucture, swelling, in 
pro(‘ess of tim^c^, until luncheHmher's 
Nmv York may be equally volumiiious 
with Glhbon''s Jxome^ or Ilumc and 
Smollett^ s England ! 

And now indulge me for a moment, 
while I lay down my y)en, skip to some 
little eminence at the distance of two or 
th ree hundred years ahead ; and, cast- 
ing back a bird’s eye glance over the 
waste of years that is to roll lx‘tween, 
discover myself — little I! — at this mo- 
ment the progenitor, })rototypc, and pre- 
cursor of them all, posted at the head of 
this host of literary worthies, with my 
book under my arm, and New Y^ork on 
my back, pressing forward, like a gallant 
commanded’, to honour and immortality. 

Such arc the vain-glorious imaginings 
that will now and then enter into the 
brain of the aiuthor — that irradiate, as 
with celestial li&ht, his solitary chamber, 
cheering his wejry spirits, ami animating 
him to persevere in his labours. And 1 
liave freely given utterance to tlaise rlia]>- 
sodies whenever they have occiyred ; not, 
I trust, from an unusual spirit of egotism, 
but merely that tbe reader may for once 
have an idea how an author thinks and 
feels whilst he is writing — a kind of 
knowledge very rare and curious, and 
much to be desired. 


BOOK I. 

COXTAIMNC. DIVERS INGENIOUS THVOniES AND 
PIIILOSOIMUC RI'ECULATIOVS, COM’ERMNG THE 
CREATION AND POPULATION OF THE WORLD, AS 
CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORV OF NEW YORK. 

CHAPTER I, 

Description of the World. 
ArcoKDiNO to Ihq best authorities, th(j 
world in w'hich we dwell is « huge. 
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opaque, reflecting, inanimate mass, float- 
ing in the ethereal ocean of infinite space. 
It has the form of an orang(', being nn 
oblate spheroid, curiously flatUmcd at 
opposite parts, for the insertion of two 
imaginary poles, whic*h are supposed to 
penetrate and unite at the centre ; thus 
forming an axis on which the mighty 
orange turns with a regular diurnal re- 
volution. 

Tlie transitions light and darkness, 
whence proceed the allernations of dfiy 
and night, are j)roduced by this diurnal 
rf'volution succc*ssively presenting the 
diflerent parts of th(‘ earth to the rays of 
the sun. The latter is, according to the 
best, that is to say, the latest accounts, a 
luminous or fiery body, of a prodigious 
magnitudes from ^^luch this world is 
driven by a ('entrifugal or reptdling 
])ower, and to \vhi(‘h it is drawn by a 
C(Mitrip('tal or attractive force; otherwise 
calh'd the attraction of gravitation ; the 
combination, or rathc'r tlio counteraction 
of these two opposing impulses [)rodncing 
a circular and annual nwolution. Hence 
result the diffc'rent seasons of the year, 
viz. springs summer, autumn, and winter. 

This I believe to be the most approved 
modern theory on the subj(‘ct — though 
there be many phiIosnph<Ts who have 
entertained very differe-n^ opinions; some 
of them, too, entitled to hnuch defl'rence 
from their great antiquity and illustrious 
cliaracters. Thus it was advancc'd by 
some of the ancient sages, that the earth 
was an extended plain, supported by vast 
pillars ; and by othtTs that it rested on 
the h(’ad of a snake, or the back of a 
huge tortoise — but as they did not provide 
a resting-place for citli<*r tla; pillars or 
the tortoise, the whole theory fell to the 
ground for want of prop(*r foundation. 

The Brahmins assert, tli.at the heavens 
rest upon the earth, and the sun and 
moon s\^im thenan like fishes in tluj 
water, mov^lng from ('ast to \\est by dav, 
and gliding along the <*dge of the hori- 
zon to their original stations during tlui 
night while, according to the Pauraui- 
eas of India, it is a vast jdaiii, eneirded 
by Severn oc(;ans of milk, nee-tar, and 
e)ther delicious liquids ; that i^ is studde-d 
with seven mountains, and ornamented 

^ j^ aria y Souza. Mick. Lus. ne>te b. 7. 


in the centre by a mountainous rock of 
burnished gold ; and that a groat dragon 
occasionally swallows up the moon, 
which accounts for the phenomena of 
lunar eclipses.* 

Beside these, and many other equally 
sago opinions, we have the profound con- 
jectures of Arotjl-ITassaiv-Aly, son of 
Al Khan, son of Aly, son of Abderrah- 
man, son of Abdallah, son of Masoud- 
el-IIadheli, who is coipmonly called 
Masoudi, and surnamed Cothbeddin. hut 
who takes the humble title of Laheb-ar- 
rnso\il, which m(*ans the companion of 
the ambassador of (lod. H('. has written 
an ^'universal history, entitled “Mou- 
roudgo-ed-dharab, or the Golden Mea- 
dows, and the Mines of Precious Stones.”f 
In this valuable work he has related the 
history of the world, from the creation 
down tr) the moment of writing ; wliich 
was under the Khalipbat of Motbi Billah, 
in the month Dgioumadi-el-aoual of the 
33(>th year of the Hegira or flight of the 
Prophet. He informs us that I he earth 
is a huge bird. Mecca and Medina con- 
stituting the h(‘a(l, Persia and India the 
right wing, the land of Gog the h'ft wing, 
and Africa the t.ail. 1 le inf(>rms us, more- 
over, that an earth has existed before the 
present, (w hich lu; considers as a mere 
chicken of 7000 years,) that it has un- 
dergone divers deluges, and that, neeord- 
ing to the opinion of some wx*ll-informcd 
Brahmins ol’ his acquaintance, it will he 
renovat(*d every seventy thousandth ha- 
zarouam ; each hazarouam consisting of 
12,000 years. 

Th(ise are a few of the many contra- 
dictory oj)inions of philoso])hers concern- 
ing the earth, and we find that the leariKnl 
have had equal perjilexity as to th(i na- 
ture of the sun. Somi'. of the ancient 
philosophers have affirmed that it is a 
vast whec'I of brilliant fire 4 others that 
it is m(‘rely a mirror or sphere of trans- 
parent crystal and a third class, at the 
head of whom stands Anaxagoras, rnnin- 
tained that it was nothing hut a huge* ig- 
nitod mass of iron or stom; — indei*d, lio 
declared the heavens to he merely a vault j 

♦ 5^ir W. Jonr s, T)iss. Antiq. Ind. Zod 

t MSS. Ibbliot. Roi Fr. 

T Plutarch dc PhiriU'^ l*hi1o^oplV. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

$ Acliill. "i'at. Isag. cap. l‘J. Ap. Petav. t. in. p. 
81. Stob. Kclog. Phys. lib. i. p. 56. l*Jut. de PJac. 
Phil. 
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of stone — and that the stars were stones 
whirled upwards from the earth, and set 
on fire by the velocity of its revolutions.* 
But I give little attention to the doctrines 
of this philosopher, the people of Athens 
having fully refuted them, by banishing 
him from their city ; a concise mode of 
answering unwelcome doctrines, much 
resorted to in former days. Another sect 
of philosophers do declare, that certain 
fiery particles exhale constantly from the 
earth, which, concentrating in a single 
point of the tirmament by day, constitute 
the sun, but being scattered and rambling 
about in th(i dark at night, collect in va- 
rious points, and form stars. Th(ise*are 
regularly burnt out and cxtinguishful, not 
unlike to the lamjis in our streets, and 
require a frtish su])})ly of exhalations for 
the next occasion.f 

It is ev(Mi recordcid, that at certain re- 
mote and obscure periods, in consequence 
of a great scarcity of fuel, the sui» has 
been conq)letely burnt out, and some- 
times not rekindled for a montli at a 
time : — a most melancholy ^circumstance, 
the very idea of which gave vast concern 
to Heraclitus, that worthy weeping phi- 
losopher of antiquity. In addition to 
41 k!sc various speculatft>ns, it was the 
opinion of Ilerschel, that the sun is a 
magnificent habitable abode ; the light it 
furriish(\s arising from certain enijiyreal, 
luminous, or phosphoric clouds, swim- 
ming in its transparent atmosphere. J 

But we will not enter farther at pre- 
sent into the nature of the sun, that lj<;- 
ing an iiujuiry not immc'diately necessary 
to the developement of this history ; 
neither will we embroil ourselves in any 
more of the (‘iidless disputes of philoso- 
phers touching the form of this globe, 
but content ourselves with the theory 
advanced in the beginning of this chap- 
ter and will proceed to illustrate by 
exj^riment the complexity of motion 
tfiercin ascribed to thiji our rotatory 
planet. 

J’rofessor Von Poddingcofi; (pr Pud- 

* Diogenes Laertius in Anaxag. 1. ii. sec. 8. Plat. 
A])ol. t. 1 . p. 20. Piut. de Plac. Phil. Xenoph. Mom. 
1. IV. p. 815. 

t Aristot. Meteor. 1. ii. c. 2. Idem Probl. sec. 15. 
Stob. Eel. Phya* 1. 1. p. 55. Bruck. Hist. Phil. t. i. 
p. 1154, etc. 

t Philos. Trans. 1795. p. 72. Idem. 1801, p. 265. 
Nich. Philos. Journ. I. p. 13. 


dinghead, as the name may be rendered 
into English) was long celebrated in tlie 
university of Leyden, for jirofound gra- 
vity of deportment, and a talent at going 
to sleep ill the midst of examinations, to 
the infinite relief of his hopeful students, 
who thereby worked their way through 
colleg(j with great case and little study. 
In the course of one of his Icetures, tlie 
learned jirofesser, seizing a bucket of 
w'ater, swung it rouiui his head at arm’s 
length. The ij;fii)ulsc with which he 
thnjw th(‘. vossid from him, being a cen- 
trifugal force, the reUintion of liis arm 
operating as a centrijictal power, and the 
bucket, which was a substitute for the 
earth, describing a circular orbit round 
about the globular ht;ad and ruby visage 
of Professor Yon Poddingcofi, which 
formed no bad representation of the sun. 
All of tiH‘se particulars were duly (W- j 
plain<‘d to tlu; class of gaping .students j 
around him. He a])prised them, more- | 
ov(‘r, that the same ]>rinciple of gravita- 
tion, wbieh retained tlui water in the I 
bucket, retains the ocean frrun flying 
from the earth in its rapid revolutions; 
and be further informed them that, 
shpuld th(‘. motion of tlie earth be sud- 
denly checked, it would incontiiK'iitly 
fall into the suit, through th(^ centripetal 
force of gravitation ; a most ruinous 
event to this plaic^t, and one which would 
also obscure, though it most ])robabIy 
would not (^xtinguisli, the solar luminary. 
An unlucky stripling, one of Uiosc va- 
grant geniu.ses who seem sent into the 
world mm-ely to annoy worthy men of 
tlie jiuddinghead order, desirous of asccT- 
tainiug the correctness of the experiment, 
suddtnily arrested the arm of the jirofes- 
.sor, just at th(‘ moment that the bucket 
was at its zenith, whicli immediately de- 
scended with astonishing precision upon i 
the ])hilosopliic head of* the instructor of 
youth. A hollow' sound, and ^ red hot 
hiss, attt'iided the contact ; buf the theory 
was in the amplest manner illustrated, 
for the unfortunate bucket perished in 
the conflict ; but the blazing countenance 
of Professor Von Poddingcofi emerged 
from amidst the waters, glowing fiercer 
than ever with unutterable indignation ; 
whereupon the students were marvellous- 
ly edified, and departed considerably wiser 
than before. ^ 
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It is a mortifying circumstance, which 
greatly perplexes many a pains-taking 
philosopher, that nature often refuses to 
second his most profound and elaborate 
eft’orts ; so that, after having invented 
one of tlie most ingenious and natural 
theories imaginable, she will have the 
perverseness to act directly in the teeth 
of his system, and flatly contradict his 
most favourite positions. This is a mani- 
fest and unmerited grievance, since it 
throws the censure of tly' vulgar and un- 
learned entirely upon the philosopher; 
whereas the fault is not to 1 k' ascribc‘d to 
his theory, which is unquestionably cor- 
rect, but to the waywardness of Dame 
Nature, who, with the proverbial fickle- 
ness of her sex, is continually indulging 
ill coquetries and caprices, and seems 
really to take pleasure in violating all 
phih'sophic rulcjs, and jilting the most 
learned and indefatigable of her adorers. 
Thus it happeiK'd with respect to the 
foregoing satisfactory explanation of the 
motion of our planet. It appejirs that 
the centrifugal forc(‘ has long since 
ceas(‘d to operate, while its antagonist 
remains in undiminished potency : the 
world, therefore, according to the theory 
as it originally stood, ought, in strict 
propriety, to tumble into ^he sun ; philo- 
sophers were convinced Jlhat it would do 
so, and awaited in an.iiious impatience 
the fulfilment of their prognostics. But 
the untow%ard jilanet pertinaciously con- 
tinued her course, notwithstanding that j 
sh(‘ had reason, philosophy, and a w'hole. 1 
university of learned professors opposed 
to her conduct. The philosophers took 
this in very ill part, and it is thought 
they would never have pardoned the 
slight and affront which they conceived 
put upon them by the world, had not a 
good-natur(‘d jirofessor kindly officiated 
as a mediator bf^tween the parties, and ! 
cfl(!cted fv reconciliation. 

Finding ‘the world w^ould not accom- 
modate itself to the theory, he wisely de- 
termined to accommodate the theory to 
the world ; he therefore informed his 
brother philosojihers, that the circular 
motion of the earth round the sun w’as 
no sooner engeiuk'red by the conflicting 
impulses above described, than it became 
a regular revolution, indf^pendent of the 
causes which gave it origin. His learned 


brethren readily joined in the opinion, 
being heartily glad of any explanation 
that would decently extricate them from 
their embarrassment — and ever since 
that memorable era the world has l)een 
left to take her own course, and to re- 
volve around the sun in such orbit as 
she thinks proper. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Cosmogony, or creation of the 'Vorld ; with a mul- 
titude ot excellent theories, by which the creation 
of a world is shown to be no such diilicult matter 
as common folk would imagine. 

II A VINO thus briefly introduced my 
reader to the world, and given him 
some idea of its form and situation, 

1 he wall naturally he curious to know 
I from whence it came, and hoW it was 
created. And, indeed, the clearing up 
I of these points is ahsolutely essential to 
my history, inasmuch as if this w^orld 
had not been farmed, it is more than 
prohtihle that this renowned island, on 
which is situated the city of New York, 
would never have liad an (‘xistencc. 
The ,r(‘gular cour.so of my history, 

I therefon', requires that I should proceed 
to notice, the cosmogony or formation of 
this our globe. * • 

And now I give my reach ;rs fair warn- 
ing, that 1 am about to jdunge, for a 
chapter or two, into as complete a laby- 
rinth as ever historian was perplexc'd 
w'ithal : therefore, 1 advise them to take 
fast hold c^f my skirts, and keep close to 
my heads, venturing noith(;r to the right 
hand nor to the U'ft, b'st thc‘y got he- 
mired iu a slough of unintelligihle learn- 
ing, or have their tirains knocked out by 
some of those hard Grcjek names wdiieh 
will be flying about in all directions. 
But should any of them he too indolcmt 
or chickon-heartcal to accompany me in 
this perilous undertaking, they had bettler 
take a short cut round, and wait fororne 
at the begimiiiig of some smoother chap- 
ter. 

Of the creation of the wwld, wo have 
a thousand contradictory accounts ; and 
though a very satisfactory one is fur- 
nishc'd us by divine revelation, yet every 
philosopher feels Jiimself in honour bound 
to furnish us with a bettert As an im- 
partial historian, 1 consider it rny duty 
to notice their several theories, by which 
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mankind have been so exceedingly edified 
and instructed. 

Thus it was the opinion of certain an- 
t'icrit sages, that the earth and tlie whole 
system of the universe was the deity 
himself;^ a doctrine most strenuously 
maintained by Zcnophanes and thc^ whole 
tribe of Eleatics, as also by Strabo and 
the sect of peripatetic philosophers. Py- 
thagoras likewise inculcated the famous 
num(*ri(*.al system of the. monad, dyad, 
and try ad, and hy mcjans of his sacred 
qualeriiary, elucidated the formation of 
the world, the arcana of nature, and the 
principles both of m'usi('. and morals.‘|‘ 
Other sages adhc^red to the rnathemaftical 
system of squares and triangles ; the 
cube, the pyrcumid, and the sphere ; the 
t(^trahedron, the octahedron, ^he icosa- 
hedron, and the dodecahedron.:]: While 
others advocated the great elementary 
theorv , which refers the construction of 
our glol)e and all that it contains to the 
combinations of four material elements, 
air, earth, fire, and water; with the as- 
sistance of a fiflh, ail immaterial and 
vivifying principle*. • 

Nor must I omit to mention tHb great 
atomic system taught by old Moschiis, 
.before the siege of Troy; revi>^*d by D<‘- 
mocritus of laughing memory; improved 
by Epicurus, that king of good f(*llows, 
and modernized by the fanciful Descar- 
tes. Hut I decline inquiring, whether 
the atoms of which the earth is said to 
be compo.sod, are eternal or r(*cent ; 
whether they are aniiruite or inanimate ; 
i whether, agreeably to the opinion of the 
’ athcM’sts, they were fortuitously aggre- 
gated, or, as the theists maintain, w(;re 
arranged hy a Supreme Intelligence.^ 
Wheth(*r in fact the earth be an instm- 
satc clod, or whether it be animated by 
a soul ;|1 which opinion was strenuously^ 

, maintained hy a host of philosojihcrs, at 
tug head of whom stands tlu* great Plato, 

^ ^that temperate sage, wlm threw the cold 

[ * Aristot. ap. (^ic. lib. i. cap. 3. 

t Anstot. Metaph. lib. i. c. 5. Idpm«le (^cpIo, 1. 
lii. c. 1. kous.^ican, MeWn. sur Musiqiie ancien. p. 
39. Plutarch tie Plac. Philo.s. Iib. i. cap. 3. 
tTim. TiOcr ap. Plato, l. iii. p. 90. 

$ Aristot. Nat. Au.sciilt. 1. ii. cap. 0. Aristoph. 
Metajih. lih. i. cap, 3. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. 
can. 10. Jiistij^. Mart. orat. ad gent. n. 20. 

II Mosheim in Ciidw. lib. i. cap. 4. Tim. de Anim. 
rnund. ap. Plat. lib. iii. Mem dc I’Acad. des Belles 
Lcttr. t. xxxii. p. 19 ct al. 
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water of philostjphy on the form of sex- 
ual intercourse*, and inculcated the doc- 
trine of Platonic love — an exquisitely re- 
fined intercourse, hut much better adapted 
to the ideal inhabitants of his imaginary 
island of Atlantis than to th(^ sturdy race, 
composed of rebellious flesh and blood, 
which populates the little mattcr-of-fact 
island we inhabit. , 

Besid(*s these sy^sterns, we have, more- 
over, the poetical tli^pgony of old Ihisiod, 
who generated tkc whole universe in the 
regular modi* f)f procreation ; and th(5 
plausible opinion of others, that the earth 
was hatched from the groat egg of night, 
which floated in chaos, and was crackeil 
hy the horns of the celestial bull. To 
illustrate this last doctrine, Burnet, in 
his Theory of the Earth, has favoured 
us with an accurate drawing and de- 
scription, both of the form and texture 
of this mundane egg ; which is found to 
bear a marvellous resemblance to that of 
a goose. Such of my readers as take a 
proper interest in the origin of this our 
j)lanet will h() pleased to learn, that the 
most ])rofound sages of antiquity, among 
the Pigyptiaiis, Ch.'ild(*ans, Persians, 
Greeks and Latins, have alternately as- 
sTsted at the hatching of this strange 
bird, and that ^lieir cacklings have been 
caught, and cciitiiiued in diflercnt tones 
and iiifleetionsi from philosojdicr to phi- 
lo.s(qihc*r, unto tne present day. 

But vliile briefly noticing long cele- 
brated systems of ancient sa^es, let me 
not pass over with neglect those of other 
philo.sophers ; which, though less univer- 
sal and renowned, have equal claims to 
attention, and equal chance for eorr(*ct- 
lU'ss. Thus it is reeord(*d by the Brah- 
mins, in the pages of their inspired Sha- 
stah, that the* angel Bistnoo, transforming 
himself into a great boar, plunged into 
tlie watery abyss, and brought up the 
(‘arth on his tusks. Then issued from 
him a mighty tortoise, an«l •a mighty 
snake ; and Bistnoo placed the snake 
erect upon the l)ack of the tortoise*, and 
he placed the earth upon the head of the 
snake.*]* 

The negro philosoj)hers of (k)ngo af- 
firm that the world was made by the 
hands of angc*ls, excepting their own 

* Book 1 . cti. 5. 

t llolwcll. (ient. Philosophy.* 
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j country, which the Su])renie Being con- 
! structed himself, that it might be su- 
j prcmely excellent. And he took great 
' pains with the inhabitants, and made 
! them very black, and beautiful ; and 
I when he had finishc'd the first man, he 
was well pleased with him, and smooth- 
i ed him over the face, and hence liis nose, 
and the n®se of all his descendants, bc- 
' came flat. 

! The Mohawk phii^sopbers tell us, that 
* a pregnant woman fell*down from liea- 
j veil, and that a tortoise* took her upon 
its back, because every place was cover- 
(‘d with water ; and that the woman, sit- 
ting uj)on the tortoise, paddled with lier 
hands in the water, and raked up the 
earth, whence it finally happened that 
the earth became higher tliaii the wa- 
ter.'^ 

But I forbear to quote a number more 
of th(‘se ancient and outlandish philoso- 
phers, whose deplorable ignorance, in 
despite of all their erudition, compelled 
them to write in languages which but 
few’ of my readers can understand ; and 
I shall proceed brii‘fly to notice a few* 
more intelligible and fashionable theori(‘s 
! of their modern successors. 

I And, first, 1 shall mention the greJit 
! Buffbn, who conjectures ♦hat this globe 
i was originally a globe of^i(|uid fire, scin- 
I tillated from the body ol|the sun, by the 
I percussion of a comet, as a sjiark is giaie- 
' rated by the collision of flint and steel. 

|, That at fij-st it was surrounded by gross 
■ vapours, which, cooling and condensing 
in process of time, constitut(‘d, according 
1 to their densities, earth, water, and air; 

; which gradually arranged themselvcjs, 
j according to their respective gravities, 

! round the burning or vitrified mass that 
foriiK'd their centre;. 

; Hutton, on the contrary, supposes that 
the waters at first w’cre universally para- 
mount ; and he terrifies himself with the 
' idea tliat^the* earth must be eveaitunlly 
w ashed away by tlie force of rain, riveu’s, 
and mountain torrents, until it is con- 
found(*d with the ocean, or, in othi r 
words, absoliitedy dissolves into itself. 
Sublime idea I fiir surpassing that of the 
tender-hearted dainsid of antiquity, who 

i 

j ♦Johannes Mogapolonsis. Jiin. Account of Ala- 
ciuaas or jVlohawk Indians, ]()4 1. 


wept herself into a fountain ; or the good 
dame of Narltonne in France, who, for a 
volubility of tongue unusual in her sex, 
was doomed to peel five hundred thou- 
sand and thirty-nine ropes of onions, and* 
actually ran out at her eyes, before half 
the hideous task was accomplished. 

Whiston, the same ingenious jihiloso- 
pher who rivalled Ditton in his researches 
after the longitude, (for which the mis->' 
chicf-loving Swift discluugi^d on their 
heads a most savoury stanza,) has dis- 
tinguished himself by a very admirruile 
theory respecting the earth. He con- 
jectures that it w'as originally a cimntic 
comh^ wdiich Ixdng seb'Cti'd for the abfxk; 
of man, was removed from its eec(;ritric 
orbit, and wliirled round tlie sun in its 
prcsc‘nt regular motion; by wliich change 
of diri'ctioii order succeeded to confusion 
in the arrangement of its conqioni'iit 
parts. The philosopher adds, that tin; 
df‘luge WMs produced by an uncoil rteous 
salute from the watery tail of another 
comet; doubtless througli sheer envy of j 
its improved condition : thus furnisliing 
a melancholy proof that jealousy may 
prevaif^ evT'n among the beavenlv bodies, 

I and discord iiih^rrupt that ceb^stial har- 
* moiiy of^ tlie sjflien's, so melodiously, 
sung by the poets. 

But I pass over a variidy of excel leni 
theories, among wliich an' tliose of Bur- 
net, and Woodw^'ird, and Whitednirst ; 
n'grctting cxtri'inely tliat my time will 
not suffi'r me to give ihem the nolie.e 
tliey deserve — and shall conclude with 
that of the renowned Dr. Darwin. This 
learned Th(’baii, wdio is as much distin- 
guished for rhyini; as reason, and for 
good-natured erc'diility as serious re- 
search, and w ho has reeomiiieri(k;d him- 
self wonderfully to th(; good graces of 
the ladies, by l(;lting them into all the 
gallantries, amours, debauehc'ries, a^d 
other topics of scandal of the courts of 
Flora, has falk'p upon a theory worthy. - 
of his conibusliblf' imagination. Accord- j 
ing to his opinion, llu' huge mass of I 
cliaos took a sudileii occasion to explode;, ! 
like a barrel of guiipowdeT, and in that | 
act cxpbxled the sun — w'hie'h in its flight, I 
by a similar convulsion, explodeul the j 
earth — which in like guise tcxjiloded the \ 
moon — and tlius by a concatenation of | 
explosions, the wdiole solar system was ii 
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produced, and set most systematically in 
motion !* 

By the great variety of theories here 
alluded to, every one of which, if tho- 
roughly examined, will be found sur- 
prisingly consistent in all its parts, my 
unlearned readers will perhaps be led to 
concludes, that the creation of a world is 
I not so difficult a task as they at first 
’'•imagirKjd. I have shown at least a 
score of ingemous methods in which a 
I wofld could be constructed ; and I have 
no doubt, that had any of the philoso- 
phers above quoted .the use of a good 
manageable comet, and the philosophical 
warehouse dtuoa at his coniinand, he 
would (uigagc to manufacture a planet 
as good, or, if you would takg his word 
for it, l)ett(;r than this we inhabit. 

And here 1 cannot help noticing the 
kindness of Providence), in creating' co- 
mets for the great relief of bewildered 
pliilos()j)hers. By their assistance more 
>iudil(‘n evolutions and transitions are 
effected in the system of nature than are 
wrought in a pantoniimi(; exhibition by 
the wonder-working sword of Ila^leiptiii. 
Should OIK' of our modern sages, in his 
theoretical flights among the gtars, ever 
• find hims('lf lost in the clouds, and in dan- 
ger of tumbling into the abyss of nonsense 
and absurdity, he has but to seize a comet 
by the beard, mount astride of its tail, and 
away he gallops in triumph, like an en- 
chanter on his hi])pogritr, or a Connec- 
ticut witch on her bro(»mstick, “ to sweep 
the cobwebs out of the. sky.” 

It is an old and vulgar saying, about 
a “ bi'ggar on horseback,” which 1 would 
not for the world have applied to these 
reverend philosojihers ; but I must con- 
fess that some of them, when they arc 
mounted on one of those fiery steeds, 
are. as wild in their curvettiiigs as was 
Phaeton of yore, when he asjiired to 
mttfiagc the chariot of Pheebus. One 
' ^drives his comet at full i^iced against the 
sun, and knocks the world out of him 
with the mighty concussion ; ^another, 
more moderate, makes his comet a kind 
of beast of burden, carrying the sun a 
regular sujiply of food and fagots — a 
third, of more combustible disposition, 
threatens toihrow his comet like a bomb- 

* Darw. Bot. (iarden. Part 1. Cant. i. 1. IOCk 
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shell into the world, and blow it up like 
a powder magazine ; while a fourth, with 
no great delicacy to this planet and its 
inhabitants, insinuates that some day or 
other his comet — my modest pen blushes 
while I write it — shall absolutely turn 
tail upon our world, and deluge it with 
water! — Surely, as I have already ob- 
served, comets were bountifully provided 
by Providence for the benefit of philoso- 
phers, to assist ^tltHn in manufacturing 
theories. • 

And now, having adduced several of 
the most prominent theories that occur 
to my recollection, I leave my judicious 
readers at full liberty to choose among 
them. They are all serious speculations 
of learned men — all differ essentially 
from each other — and all have the same 
title to belief. It has ever been the task 
of one race of philosophers to demolish 
the works of their ])redecessors, and ele- 
vate more sjileiidid fantasies in their 
stead, which in their turn are demolished 
and replac(‘d by the air-ca.stles of a suc- 
ceeding generation. Thus it would seem 
that knowledge and genius, of which we 
make such great parade, consist but in 
(.l^V)cting the errors and absurdities of 
tho.se who have gone before, and devising 
new errors an*d absurdities, to be detect- 
ed by those wLo arc to come after us. 
Theories arc ttie mighty soap bubbles 
with which the grown up children of 
science amuse themselves — while the 
honc'st vulgar stand gazing in«stupid ad- 
miration, and dignify these learned vaga- 
ries with the name of wdsdom 1 — Surely 
Socrates was right in his opinion, that 
philosophers arc but a soben'r sort of 
madmen, busying themselves in things 
totally incomprehensible*, or wdiich, if 
they could be comjirehended, would he 
found not worthy the trouble of discovery. 

For my own part, until the learned 
have come to an agreement anipng them- 
selves, I shall content myself with the 
account handed dow’n to us by Mo.ses ; 
in w'hich 1 do but follow the examjde of 
our ingenious neighbours of Connecticut, 
who, at their first settlement, proclaimed 
that the colony should be governed by 
the laws of God until they had time to 
make better. 

One thing, however, appears certain — 
from the unanimous authority of the be- 

■: .. 
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fore-qiiotcxl philosophers, supported by 
the evidence of our own senses, (which, 
though very apt to deceive us, may be 
cautiously admitted as additional testi- 
mony,) it appears, I say, and T make the 
assertion deliberately, without fear of 
contradiction, that this globe really was 
created^ and that it is composed of land 
and wat<rJ‘ It further appears tluat it is 
curiously divided and parcelled out into 
continents and islaifds, among wliicli I 
boldly declare th(' renoVnod Island of 
New York will be found by any one 
who seeks for it in its proper places 

CHAPTER III. 

How that famouR navigator, Noah, was shamofully 
nick-namcd ; and how h*) committed an iinpar- , 
donalilo oversight in not having four .sons. With 
t}io great trouble of philosophers caused thereby, 
and the discovery of America. 

Noah, wlio is the fir.st s(‘afaring man 
we rf‘ad of, begat three sons, Shorn, llam, 
and Japhet. Authors, it is true, arc not 
wanting, who afTirm thfit the patritirch 
hnd n number of otlier children. Thus 
Brrosus makes him father of the gigtuitie 
Titans ; Methodius giv(‘s him a son called 
Jonitlnis, or Jonicus ; and others have 
mentioiK'd a son, named 'Jliuiscon, from 
whom desceiuk'd the Teutons or Teuto- 
nic, or in other words the Dutch nation. 

1 regrfit exceedingly thKt the nature of 
my plun will not permit me to gratify 
the lauda])le curiosity of my rcad<M*s, by 
investigating minutely the history of the 
great Noah. Indeed such an under- 
taking would he attended with more 
trouble than many peoph? would imagine ; 
for tlie good old patriarch si'crns to have 
been a great traveller in his day, and to 
have ])assed under a dificrent name in 
every country that he visited. The Clial- 
dcans, for instance, give, us his story, 
mt'H'ly altering his name into Xisuthrus 
— a trivi.-ij alteration, which, to an liisto- 
riari skilled' in etymologies, will appear 
wholly unimportant. Tt appears like- 
wise that he had exchanged Ids tarpaw- 
ling and quadrant among the Chaldeans 
for the gorgeous insignia of royalty, and 
appears as a monarch in their annals. 
'J^he Egyptians celebrate him under the 
name of Osiris ; the Indians as Menu ; 
the Ore(‘k and Roman writers confound 
him with Ogyges, and the Theban with 


Deucalion and Saturn. But the Chinese, 
who deservedly rank among the most 
extensive and authentic hi.storians, inas- 
much as they have known the world, 
much longer than any one else, declare 
that Noah was no other than Fohi ; and 
what gives this as.sertion some air of cre- 
dibility is, that it is a fact, admitted by 
the most enlightened literati, that Noah 
travelled into China, at the time of the/ 
building of the tower of Babel (])robably 
to improve himself in the study of l^an- 
guages); and tlie learned Dr. Shackford 
gives us the additional information, tliat 
the ark rested on a mountain on the 
frontk'rs of (^hina. 

From this mass of rational conjectures j 
and sage liypotheses many satisfactory 
deductions might be drawn ; but I shall 
content myself with the sim])Ie fact stated 
in the Bible, viz. that Noah begat three 
sons, Shem, flam, and Japhet. Tt is as- 
tonishing on what rt'mote and obseurci 
contingencies the gr(‘at affairs of this 
world depend, and how cvemts the most 
distant, and to the common observer un- 
connected, are inevitably coiisecpieiit the 
one to the other. It remains to tho y>hi- 
losopher to diseov('r those mysterious af- 
finities, and it is the proudest triumph of • 
his skill to detect and drag forth some 
latent chain of causation, which at first 
sight appears a jiaradox to the inexpe- 
rienced obs(^rver. Thus many of my 
readers will doubtless wonder what con- 
nexion the family of Noah can possibly 
have with this history — and many will 
stare when infornu'd, that the. whole his- 
tory of this quarter of th(‘ world has 
taken its character and course^ from the 
sim|)Ic eircurnstance of the patriarch’s 
having but three sous — but to explain. 

Noah, wc are told by sundry very cre- 
dible historians, becoming sole surviving 
heir and proprietor of the f'arth, in fini 
simple, after tlie deluge, like a gaod 
father, portioned- out his (‘state among his- 
children. To Shcan ho gave Asia ; to 
Ham, Africa ; and to Jai>hot, Europe. 
Now it is a thousand times to lie lament- 
ed that he liad but three sons, for liad 
there been a fourth, he would doubtless 
have inheritc'd America ; which of course 
would have Ixx'n dragged forth from its 
obscurity on the occasion, — and thus 
many a hard-working historian and phi- 
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losophcr would have been sprircd a pro- 
clifrioLis mass of weary conjee.turo re- 
s])ectiiig the first discovery and jiojiulation 
of this country. Noali, liowever, having 
provided for his three sons, looked in all 
I)rol)ability upon our country as mere 
wild, unsettled land, and said notliing 
about it ; and to this unpardonable taci- 
turnity of the patriarch may we ascribe 
the misfortune that America did not come 
into I he world <is early as the other quar- 
ter,^ of the globe. 

It is true, some writers have vindicated 
him from this misconduct towards poste- 
rity, and asserted (hat he really ditl dis- 
cover America. Thus it W’as the opinion 
of Mark Lescarbot, a French writer, 
posst'ssed of that pondi'rosity cd* thought, 
and profoundness of refl(3ction, so pecu- 
liar to his nation, that the immediate de- 
scendants of Noah peopled this quarter of 
the globe, and that the old [)?itriarch him- 
self, who still retained a passion for the 
seafaring life, superintended the transmi- 
gration. The pious and enlightened father 
('harlevoix, a French .Icswit, remarkable 
for his aversion to the marvelloui?, com- 
mon to all gr(;at travellers, is conclusively 
of the sam(3 opinion ; nay, ho. goes still 
fartlier, and decides upon the manner in 
which the discovery was eirected, which 
was by sea, and under the immediate di- 
rection of the great Noah ! “ 1 have 

already observ(id,” (ixclaims the good 
father, in a tone of l>ccoming indignation, 
“ that it is an arbitrary supjiosition that 
the grandchildren of Noah wen? not able 
to jienetrate into the New World, or that 
they never thought of it. In effect, I 
can sec no reason that can justify such a 
notion. Who can seriously 'believe that 
Noah and his immediate descendants 
knew less than we dt), and that th(i 
builder and pilot of the greatest ship that 
G'.'^r was, a ship which was formed to 
trjw'crse an unbound(.‘d ocean, and had 
so many shoals and quicJvsands to guard 
against, should be ignorant of, or should 
not have communicated to hisi descen- 
dants, tlie art of sailing on the ocean 
Therefore they did sail on the ocean — 
therefore they sailed to America — there- 
fore America was discovered by Noah ! 

Now all this exquisite chain of reason- 
ing, which is so strikingly characteristic 
of the good father, being addressed to 


the faith rather than the understanding, 
is flatly opposed by Hans do Laet, who 
declares it a real and most ridiculous 
paradox to suppose that Noah ever enter- 
tained the thought of discovering Ame- 
rica ; and as Hans is a Dutch writer, I 
am inclined to believe he must have been 
much better acquainted with the worthy 
crew of the ark than his competitors, 
and of course possessed of more accurate 
sources of inforjriffHon. It is astonish- 
ing how intim«'Ue historians do daily be- 
come with the j)atriarchs and other great 
men of antiquity. As intimacy improves 
with time, and as the learned are par- 
ticularly inquisitive and familiar in their 
acquaintance with the iincients, I should 
not Ix) surprised if some future w’riters 
should gravely give us a picture of men 
and manners as they existed before the 
flood, far more copious and accurate than 
the Bible ,* and that, in the course of ano- 
ther century, the log-book of the good 
Noah should be as current among histo- 
rians as the voyages of Captain Cook, or 
the renow ned history of Robinson Crusoe. 

I shall not occupy my time by discuss- 
ing the huge mass of additional suppo- 
sitions, conjectures, and probabilities 
respecting the first discovery of this 
country, wdth which unhajipy historians 
overload themselves, in their endeavours 
to satisfy the doubts of an incredulous 
world. It is painful to see these laborious 
wights panting, and toiling, and sw'eating 
und(‘r an enormous burdt'n, atp the very 
outset of their works, which, on being 
opened, turns out to be nothing but a 
bundle of straw. As, however, by un- 
wearied assiduity, they seem to have es- 
tablished the fact, to the satisfaction of 
all th(; world, that this country luis hra 
(Uscovcml, 1 shall avail myself of their 
useful labours to be extremely brief upon 
this point. 

I shall not therefore stop ti) inquire, 
whether America w'ns first discovcrc*d by 
a wandering vessel of that celebrated 
Phoenician fleet, which, according to 
Herodotus, circumnavigated Africa ; or 
by that Carthaginian expedition, which 
Pliny, the naturalist, informs us, disco- 
vered the Canary Islands ; or whether it 
w'as settled by a temporary colony from 
Tyre, as hinted by Aristotle and Seneca. 
I shall neither inquire whether it was 
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first discovered by the Chinese, as Vos- 
sius with great shrewdness advances ; 
nor by the Norwegians in 1002, under 
Biorn ; nor by Behem, the German navi- 
gator, as Mr. Otto has endeavoured to 
prove to the savemts of the learned city 
of Philadelphia. 

Nor sliajl 1 investigate the more mo- 
dern claims of the Welsh, foundt'd on 
the voyage of Prince Madoc in the 
eleventh century, who having never re- 
turned, it has sinc(; been wisely con- 
eduded that he must have gone to Ame- 
rica, and that for a plain reason — if he 
did not go tliere, where else could he 
have gone? — a question which most so- 
cratically shuts out all further dispute. 

Jjaying aside, therefore, all the con- 
jectures above mentioned, with a multi- 
tude of others, equally satisfactory, f 
shall take for granted the vulgar opinion, 
that America was discovered on the 12th 
of Octolx'r, 1492, by Christovallo (^olon, 
a Genoese, who has been clumsily nick- 
named (Jolumbus, but for what reason I 
cannot discern. Of the voyages and ad- 
ventures of this Colon, I shall say no- 
thing, s('eing that th(‘y are already sutH- 
ciently known. Nor shall 1 undertake 
to prove tliat this country should hav(‘ 
been called Colonia, after, his name, that 
being notoriously s(‘lf-evident. 

Having thus happily got my readtTs 
on this side of the Atlantic, I picture 
them to myself all impatience to enter 
up<m the*cnjoyment of the land of pro- 
mise, and in full expectation that I wall 
immediately deliver it into their posses- 
sion. But if I do, may I over forfeit the 
r<'putation of a regular-bred historian ! 
No — no— most curious and thrice-learn- 
ed readers, (for thrice-learned ye are if 
ye have read all that has gone before, 
and nine times learned shall ye be, if ye 
read that which comes after, ) w^c have 
yet a wop] 4 of w^ork before us. Think 
you the first discoverers of this fair 
quarter of the globe had nothing to do 
but go on shore and find a country ready 
laid out and cultivated like a gard(‘n, 
wherein they might revel at their ease? 
No such thing — they had fon'sts to cut 
dowm, underw'ood to grub up, marshes to 
drain, and savages to exterminate. 

In like manner, I have sundry doubts 
to clear aw^ay, questions to resolve, and 


paradoxes to explain, before I permit you 
to range at random ; but these difficulties 
once overcome, we shall be enabled to 
jog on right merrily through the rest of • 
our history. Thus my work shall, in a 
manner, echo the nature of the subject, 
in the same manner as the sound of 
poetry has been found by certain sbrewd 
critics to echo the sense — this being an ^ 
improvement in history, which I claim 
the merit of having invcntiid. 

CHAPTKR IV. 

Showing the great difllculty philosophers have had 
in ^eojding America — and how the aborigines 
came to be begoiten by accident — to thi* great 
relief and satislaction of the author. 

The noxt inquiry at which we arrive 
in the regular course of our history is to 
ascertain, if possible, how this country 
was originally peopled — a jioint fruitful 
of incrt'dible embarrassments ; for unless 
we prove that the aborigitu^s did abso- 
lutely comti from some where, it will be 
imrm'diatc'ly assorted in this age of scep- 
ticism that they did not come at all ; and 
if theynlid not come at all, then was this 
country never peopled — a conclusion per- 
fectl}^ agrec‘abl(‘ tp the rules of logic, but 
w'holly irreconcilable to (;v(‘ry fi'eling of* 
humanity, inasmuch as it must syllogis- 
tically prove fatal to the innumerable ab- 
origines of this pojadous rcjgion. 

To avert so dire a sophism, and to 
rescue from logical annihilation so many 
millions of fellow-creatures, how many 
wings of geese have been plundered ! 
what oceans of ink hav(^ been benevo- 
k*ntly drained ! and how many capa- 
cious heads of learned historians have 
been addled, and for ever confounded ! 

I pause with reverential awe when I 
contemplate the ponderous tomes, in dif- 
ferent languages, with which tlu^y have 
endeavoured to solve this question, so 
important to the happiness of soci(*ty, 
but so involved in clouds of impenetrable*^ 
obscurity. Historian after historian has 
engaged <n the endless circle of hypothe- j 
tical argument, and after leading us a 
w^eary chase through octavos, quartos, 
and folios, has let us out at the end of 
his work just as wise as wo were at the 
beginning. It was doubtless some phi- 
losophical wild goose chase of the kind 
that made the old poet Macrobius rail 
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I in such a passion at curiosity, which lie 
anathematizes most heartily, as, “ an 
irksome agonizing care, a sup(»rstitious 
industry about unprofitable things, an 
itching humour to see what is not to be 
seen, and to be doing what signifies no- 
thing when it is doiu;.” But to proce(‘d. 

Of the claims of the children of Noah 
to the original population of this coim- 
‘ifry I sh.'ill say nothing, as they have 
already been tou(died upon in my last 
chapter. The claimants next in cele- 
brity are the descendants of Abraham. 
Thus Christoval Colon (vulgarly called 
Columbus), when, he first discoverecJ the 
gold mines of Hispaniola, immediately 
eonclud(‘d, with a shrewdness that would 
have donc‘ lionour to a philos«])her, that 
lie had found the anciiait Ofiliir, from 
whence Solomon procured the gold for 
embellishing the temple at Jcaaisalem ; 
nay. Colon even imagined that he saw 
the remains of furnace's of veritable He- 
braic construction, employed in refining 
*th(^ pn'cious ore. 

So golden a conjecture y^tinctured with 
such fascinating extravagance, was too 
t('inpting not to he immediately snapped 
at by the gudgeons leaning ; and 
•accordingly there were divers [irofound 
writers ready to sw('ar to its correctness, 
and to bring in thc'ir usual load of au- 
thorities, and wise surmises, wherewithal 
to prop it up. Vetablus and Robertus 
Stephens declared nothing could he more 
clear — Arius Montanus, without the least 
hesitation, asscTts that Mexico was the 
true Ojdiir, and the Jews the early set- 
tlers of the country. While Possevin, 
Becan, and sc'veral other sagacious 
writers, lug in a sit]ijx)sc(l projdiecy of 
the fourth book of Esdras, which Ix'ing 
inserted in the mighty hypothesis, like 
the keystone of an arch, gives it, in 
llft'ir opinion, perpetual durability. 

<8carce, howr'ver, have they complet'd 
their goodly superstructure, than in 
trudges a phalanx of opposite authors, 
with Hans de Laet, the great Diitchman, 
at their head, and at one blow tumbles 
the whole fabric about their ears. Hans, 
in fact, contradicts outright all the Ts- 
raelitish claims to the first settlement of 
this country*, attributing all those equi- 
vocal symptoms, and trace's of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, which have been 


said to be found in divers provinces of 
the New World, to the Devil^ who has 
always affcjcted to counterfeit the wor- 
ship of the true; Deity. “A remark,” 
says the knowing old Padre D’Acosta, 
“ made by all good authors who have; 
spoken of the religiem of nations newly 
discovere;d, and founded b(;si^es eni the; 
authority of the fathers of the church 

Some writers a^iin, among whom it 
is with great regrc'f I am compelled to 
mention Lopez*ele (romara and Juan de 
Leri, insinuate that the Canaaiiitcs, be- 
ing driven from the land of promise; by 
the Jews, were seizeel with such a panic 
tliat thc}^ fled without leioking be'hind 
them, until, stop])ing to take breath, they 
found themselves safe in America. As 
they brenight neither their national lan- 
gueige, manners, nor features with them, 
it is supposed fhe'y led them behind in 
the hurry of their flight — I cannot give 
my faith to this ojmiiem. 

I pass over the supposition of the learn- 
ed (Jrotius, who, being both an ambassa- 
dor and a Dutchman to hoot, is entitled 
to great respect, that North Artierica was 
peppled by a strolling company of Nor- 
\w‘gians, and that Peru was founded by 
a colony from ^China — Manco or Mango 
Capac, the firsjt Incas, being himsedf a 
Chinese : nor sliall 1 more than barely 
mention that father Kircher ascrilx;s the 
settlement of America to the JCgyptians, 
Rudbeck to the Scandinavians, C-harron 
to the Gauls, Juffredus Petri to*a skating 
party from Friesland, Milius to the (Vdlae, 
Marinocus the Sicilian to the Romans, 
Le Comptc to the Pha;nicians, Posted to 
the Moe)rs, Martin d’Angk'ria to the 
j Ahyssinians ; together with the sage sur- 
mise of De J^a(‘t, that Phigland, lr(;land, 
and the Orcades, ina}’^ contend for that 
honour. 

Nor will 1 bestow any more attention 
or credit to the idea that An]t‘i*ica is the 
fairy region of Zipangri, described by 
that dreaming traveller, Marco Polo, the 
Venetian ; or that it comprises the vi- 
sionary island (^)f Atlantis, described by 
Plato. Neither will I stop to investigate 
the heathenish assertion of Paracelsus, 
that each hemisphere of the globe was 
originally furnished with an Adam and 
Eve: or the more flattering opinion of 
Dr. Romayne, supported by many name- 
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loss authorities, that Adam was of the 
Indian race — or the startling conjecture 
of Buffon, Ilelvetius, and Darwin, so 
highly honourable to mankind, that the 
whole human species is accidentally de- 
scc'iidcd from a remarkable family of 
monkeys ! 

Tliis last conjecture, I must own, came 
upon me very suddenly and very ungra- 
ciously- I have often beheld the clown 
in a pantomime, while , gazing in stupid 
wond(;r at the extravagant gambols of a 
harlequin, all at once electrified by a 
sudden stroke of the wooden sword 
across his shoulders. Little did I think 
at such times, that it would ever fall to 
my lot to be treated with equal discour- 
tesy, and that while I was quietly behold- 
ing these grave philosophers, emulating 
tlie eccentric transformations of the hero 
of ]>antomime, they would on a sudden 
turn upon mo and my readers, and with 
on(^ hypothetical flourish metamorphose 
us into beasts ! I determined from that 
moment not to burn my fingers with any 
mor(5 of tlieir theories, but conk'iit my- 
self with detailing the different iwithods 
by which they transported the descend- 
ants of tlK‘se ancient and resp(‘ctable 
monkeys to this gnuat fi(;ld of theoretical 
wfi rfare. 

This was done eitlK‘r by migrations 
by land or transmigrations by water. 
Thus Padre Joseph D’Acosta enumerates 
three passages by land — first by the north 
of PiUrojK, secondly by the* north of Asia, 
and thirdly by the regions southward of 
the Straits of Magellan. The learned ^ 
Grotius marches his Norwegians, by a 
j)Ieasant route, across frozc*n rivers and 
arms of the sea, through Iceland, Green- 
land, Estotiland, and Naremberga : and 
various writers, among whom arc Angle- 
rin, I)e Ilornn, and Buffon, anxious for 
the accommodation of tliesfi travellers, 
have fasU-'iied the two continents tog(i- 
ther by a strong chain of deductions — 
by which means they could pass over 
dry shod. But should even this fail, Pink- 
erton, that industrious old gentleman, 
who compiles books, and manufactures 
g(M>grap]u(‘s, has constructed a natural 
bridge of ice, from continent to continent, 
at the distance of four or five miles from 
Behring’s Straits — for which he is entitled 
to the grateful thanks of all the wander- 
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ing aborigines who ever did or ever will 
pass over it. 

It is an evil much to be lamented, that 
none of the worthy writers above quoted 
could evcT commence his work without 
immediafely declaring hostilities against 
every writer who had treated of the same 
subject. In this particular, authors may 
be compared to a certain sagacious bird, 
which, in building its nest, is sure to pull 
to pieces the nests of all the birds in its 
iKiighbourhood. This unhappy propen- 
sity tends gri(‘vously to impede the pro- 
gress of sound knowledge. Theories are 
at best but brittle productions, and when 
once committed to the stream, they should 
take care that, like the notable pots which 
w'cre fiil low -voyagers, they do not crack 
each other. 

My chief surprise is, that, among the 
many writers I have noticed, no oik? has 
attempted to j>rove that this country was 
peopled from the moon — or that the 
first inhabitants floated hither on islands 
of ice, as whitci bears cTuise about the 
northern oceans — or that they were c.on- 
v('yed «hilher l)y balloons, as modern 
aeronauts pass from Dover to Calais — or 
by w'itchv'aft, as^ Simon Magus posted 
among the stars — or aft(‘r the manner of 
the renowned Scythian Abaris, wdio, like 
lh(‘ New Plngland witches on full-blooded 
broomsticks, made most unheard-of jour- 
neys on the back of a golden arrow, 
given him by the I Iv])erborean Apollo. 

But there is still one mod(j left by 
which this country could have l)een 
peopled, which I have reserved for the 
last, because I consider it worth all the 
rest: it is — //// arcidvnt ! Speaking of 
the islands of Solomon, New Guinea, 
and New Holland, the profound father 
Charlevoix observes, “inXiiui, all these 
countries are peopled, and it is j^ossiblc 
some have been so accident. Now if 

it could have ha})pened in that manner^ 
why might it ns>t have Ixien at the same 
time^ and by the sainc means, with the 
other j)nrts of the globe?” This inge- 
nious mode of deducing certain conclu- 
sions from possible i)remises is an im- 
provement in syllogistic skill, and proves 
the good father su])crior even to Archi-' 
modes, for he can turn the world without 
any thing to rest his lever upon. It is 
only surpassed by the dexterity with 
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which the sturdy old Jesuit, in anotlicr 
place, cut the gordiaii knot — “ Nothing,” 
says he, “ is more easy. The inhabi- 
tants of both hemispheres are certainly 
the descendants of the same father. The 
common father of mankind received an 
express order from Heaven to people the 
world, and accordingly it has Ix’en lyeo- 
2dcd, To bring this about it was neces- 
sary to overcome all difficulties in th(i 
way, a 7 id. they have also Itccn ovcrco}nc /” 
Pioijf;? logician ! How does he put all 
the herd of laborious theorists to the 
blush, by explaining, in five words, what 
it lias cost them volumes to prove Ijiey 
knew nothing about ! 

From all the authorities here quoted, 

^ - and a variety of others whicji I have 
consulted, but which arc; omitted through 
fear of fatiguing the unl(‘ariK‘d reader — 

I can only draw the following conclu- 
sions, whi(ih luckily, however, are t^ufR- 
cient for my purpose — First, that this 
part of the world has actually Ix'cn jwo- 
flcd^ (il, E. I).) to support which we 
have living proofs in the niiinerous tribes 
of Indians that inhabit it — .Se.coiuH^, that 
it has been peoplcjd in five hundred dif- 
ferent ^^ays, as proved by a^ cloud of 
^lulhors, who, from tlie jiositiveness of 
their assertions, seem to liave been eye- 
Avitnesses to the fact — Thirdly, that the 
people of this country had a variety of 
fathers^ which, as it may not be thought 
much to their credit liy the common run 
of readers, the l(*ss we say on the sub- 
ject tla; better. The question, therefore, 

1 trust, is for ever at rest. 

CllAVTKH V. 

Tn which the autlior puts a inigtity question to the 
rout, by the assistance of ih(* Man in the Moon 
— winch not only delivers thousands of people 
from great cinbarrassmerit, but likewise con- 
cludes this introductory book. 

The waiter of a history may, in some 
Inspect, be likened unto^n advcuiturous 
knight, who, having undertaken a peril- 
’ . ous enterprise by way of establif^iing his 
fame*, feels bound in honour and chivalry | 
to turn back for no difficulty nor hard- 
ship, and never to shrink or quail, what- 
ever enemy he may encounter. Under 
this imjiresskui I rt^solutely draw my 
pen, and fall to, with might and main, 
at those doughty questions and subtle 
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paradoxes, which, like fiery dragons and 
bloody giants, beset the entrance to my 
history, and would fain repulse me from 
the very threshold. And at this momcmt 
a gigantic question has started up, which 

I must needs take by the btjard and ut- 
terly subdue, before 1 can advance an- 
other step in my historic undertaking — 
but I trust this will be the last Adversary 

I shall have to contend with, and that in 
the next book I shfift be enabled to con- 
duct my readers,in triumph into the body 
of my work. 

The question wliich has thus suddenly 
arisen is, what right had the first disco- 
verers of Amcjrica to land and take pos- 
session of a country, without first gain- 
ing the consent of its inhabitants, or 
yi(dding them an adequate compensation 
for their territory ? — a question which 
has withstood many fierce assaults, and 
has given much distress of mind to mul- 
titudes of kind-hearted folks ; and, in- 
de(‘d, until it be totally vanquished and 
put to rest, th(5 Avorthy peo])le of America 
can by no means enjoy the soil they in- 
habit, Avith clear right and title, and 
qui('t, unsullied consciences. 

.The first source of right, by Avliich 
property is acquired in a country, is dis- 
('ovpmA'. For *as all mankind have an 
equal right to any thing Avhich has ne\’'er 
before Ikhui appropriated, so any nation 
that discovcTs an uninhabited country, 
and takes possession thereof, is consider- 
(‘d as enjoying full jiroix'rty, arfid abso- 
lute*, un<iueslionable empire therein. 

This proposition Ixdng admitted, it fol- 
loAvs clearly that the Europeans who 
first visited America Avere the real disco- 
verers of the same’ ; nothing being neces- 
sary to the establishment of this fact, but 
simply to prove that it Avas totally unin- 
t habited by man. This AV’ould at first 
appear to be a point of some difficulty ; 
for it is well knoAvn that this qjiarter of 
the world abounded Avith certffin animals 
that Avalked erect on tAvo feet, had some- 
thing of the human countenance, uttered 
certain unintelligible sounds, Axry much 
like language, in short, had a marvellous 
resemblance to liuman iKUiigs. But the 
zealous and enliglitened fathers, who ac- 
companied the discoverers, for the pur- 

♦ PufTendorf, b. v. c. 4. Vattol, b. i. c. 
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pose of promoting the kingdom of heaven, 
by establishing fat monasteries and bi- 
shoprics on earth, soon cleared up this 
point, greatly to the satisfaction of his 
holiness the pope, and of all Cliristian 
voyagers and discoverers. 

They plainly proved, and as there 
were no Indian writers arose on the 
otJier side, the fact was considered as 
fully admitted and established, that the 
two-legged race of <inimals before men- 
tioned were mere caniijbals, detestable 
monsters, and many of them giants — 
which last description of vagrants liave, 
since the times of Gog, Magog, and (to* 
liath, been considered as outlaws, and 
have received no quarter in (dther his- 
tory, chivalry or song. Indeed, even the 
philosophic Bacon declared the Ameri- 
cans to be peojilo jiroscribed by the laws 
of nature, inasmuch as they had a bar- 
barous enstom of sacrificing men and 
feeding upon man’s flesh. 

Nor are these all the proofs of their 
utter barbarism : among many other 
writers of discernment, Ulloa tells us, 
“ their imbecility is so visible, that one 
can hardly form an idea of them difler- 
ent from what one has of the brut^^s. 
Nothing disturbs the tranquillity of their 
souls, equally insensible to disasters and 
to prosperity. Though half naked, they 
arc as contented as a monarch in his 
most splendid arra}^ Fear makes no 
impression on them, and respect as lit- 
tle.” — All this is furthermore supported 
by the authority of M. Bouguer. “ It is 
not easy,” says he, “ to descrilxi the de- 
gree of their indilference for wealth and 
all its advantages. One does not well 
know what motives to propose to them 
when one would persuade them to any 
service. It is vain to ofler them money ; 
they answer that they are not hungry.” 
And Vanegas confirms the whole, assur- 
ing us that “ ambition they have none, 
and arc more desirous of being thought 
strong than valiant. The objects of am- 
bition with us, honour, fame, reputation, 
riches, posts, and distinctions, are un- 
known among them. So that this pow- 
erful spring of action, the cause of so 
much seemmg good and 7'eal evil in the 
world, has no power over them. In a 
word, these unhappy mortals may be 
compared to cfnldrcn, in whom the 
a L__ 

dovelopement of reason is not com- 
pleted.” 

Now all these peculiarities, although 
in the unenlightened states of (Trecjcq 
tht'y would have entitled their possessors 
to immortal honour, as having reduccxl 
to practice those rigid and abstemious 
maxims, the mere talking about which 
acquired certain old Gre(dvs the rei)uta- 
tion of sages and philosophers; — yelf 
were they clearly proved, in the present 
instance; to betoken a most abjec^pnd 
brutified nature, totally beneath the hu- 
man character. But the benevolent fa- 
thers, who had undertaken to turn these 
unhappy savages into dumb beasts by 
dint of argument, advanced still stronger 
proofs; fpr as certain divines of the six- ^ 
teenth cxaitury, and among the rest Lul- 
lus, affirm — the Americans go naked, 
and have no beards ! — “ They have no- 
thing,” says Lullus, “ of the reasonable 
animal, excejit the mask.” — And even 
that mask was allowed to avail tln'in but 
little, for it was soon Ibund that they 
were of a hi^pous cojiper complexion — 
€and bq/ng of a cojiper complexion, it was 
all the same as if tJiey were negroes — 
and negj:oes are blaeJc, “ and black,” 
said the pious fathers, devoutly crossing* 
themselves, “is the colour of the Devil!” 
Tliereforc*, so far from being abk' to own 
property ; tlii'y had no right even to per- 
sonal freedom — for liberty is too radiant 
a deity to iidiabit such gloomy temples. 
All which circumstanc(‘s plainly con- 
vinced the righteous followers of Cortes 
and Pizarro, that th(;se miscniants liad 
no title to the soil that they infest(;d — 
that they wc*rc a pervers(‘, illit(;ratc, 
dumb, beardless, bla(;k s(‘(;d — mere wild 
beasts of the for(;sts, and like them 
should cither be subdued or extermi- 
nated. 

From the foregoing arguments, thos^c- 
fore, <'ind a variety of others equally aon- 
clusive, which J, forbear to enumerate, it 
was clearly evident that this fair quarter 
of the globe, when first visited by Euro- 
peans, was a howling wilderness, inha- 
bited by nothing but wild beasts ; and that ' 
the transatlantic visiters acquired an 
incontrov(;rtible property therein, by the 
ri^ht of discovery. 

This riglit being fully established, we 
now come to the next, which is the right 
ir 
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acquired by cuJfivatio7t. “ The cultiva- 
tion of the soil,” wo arc told, “ is an ob- 
ligation imposed by nature on mankind. 
The whole world is appointed for the 
nourishment of its inhabitants: but it 
would be incapable of doing it, was it un- 
cultivated. P]very nation is then obliged 
by the law of nature to cultivate the 
ground that has falh'ii to its share. 
•X,hose people, like the ancient Germans 
amd modern Ta/tars, wdio, having fertile 
countries, disdain to cultivate the earth, 
and*choose to live by rapine, are want- 
ing to themselves, and deserve Lo l)c ex- 
terminated as savage and ^rnicioiis 
beasts,^'‘^ 

Now it is notorious that the savages 
, knew nothing of agriculture, when first 
discov(‘red by the Europ(\ans, *but lived 
a most vagabond, disor(k;rly, unrighteous 
lif(i, — rambling from jilace to place, and 
prodigally rioting upon the spontaneous 
luxuries of nature, without tasking her 
generosity to yield them any thing 
inore ; whereas it has bei'ii most unques- 
nonably shown, that h('av(;n intended 
the earth should be ploughed and^sown, 
and manured, and laid out into cities, 
and towns, and farms, and country seats, j 
;uid })leasure grounds, •and public gar- 
dens, all which the Indians knew nothing ; 
about — therefore tliey did not improve 
the talents Providence had bestowed on 
them — therefore they were careless stew- 
ards — therefore they had no right to the 
soil — therefore they deserved to be ex- 
terminated. 

' It is true the savages might plead that 
' they drew all the benefits from the land 
which their simple wants required — that 
they found plenty of game to hunt, which, 
together with the roots and uncultivated 
fruits of the earth, furnished a sufficient 
variety for their frugal repasts ; — and 
thrt as Heaven merely designed the earth 
to fiirm the abode and satisfy the wants 
of man, so long as thosc^ purposes \vcre 
answered, the will of Heaven was ac- 
cornplished. But this only proves how 
imdes()rving they were of the blessings 
around them — they w'ere so much the 
more savages, for not having more 
wants ; for knowledge is in some degree 
an increase af desires, and it is this su- 

♦ Vattcl, b. i. ch. 17. 
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periority both in the number and magni- 
tude of his desires, that distinguishes the 
man from the beast. Therefore the In- 
dians, in not having more wants, were 
very unreasonable animals ; and it was 
but just that they should make way for 
the Euro])eans, who had a thousand 
wants to their one, and therefore would 
turn the earth to more accouAt, and by 
cultivating it, more truly fulfil the will of 
Heaven. Besides — Crotius, and Lautcr- 
bach, and PuffeiTdorf, and Titius, and 
many wise men beside, who have consi- 
dered the matter properly, have deter- 
mined, that the propci'ty of a country 
cannot be acquired by hunting, cutting 
wood, or drawing water in it — nothing 
but precise demarcation of limits, and 
the intention of cultivation, can establish 
the possession. Now as the savages j 
(probably from never having read the 
authors above quoted) had never com- j 
plied with any of these necessary forms, ! 
it plainly followed that they had no right i - 
to the soil, but that it was completely at 
the dispos«al of the first comers, who had 
more knowledge, more wants, and more* 
elegant, that is to say, artificial desires 
tha*n themselvtjs. 

In entering upon a newly-discovered, 
imcultivat(5d cdbntry, therefore, the new I 
comers were but taking possession of | 
what, according to the aloresaid doc- 
trine, was their own property — thenifore 
in opposing them, the savages were in- 
vading their just rights, infringing the 
immutable laws of nature, and counter- 
acting the will of Heaven — therefore 
they were guilty of impiety, burglary, 
and trespass on the case, — tlKTcfore 
they were hardened olfeiidm's against | 
God and man — therefore they ought to j 
be (’xterminated. i 

But a more irresistible right than | 
either that I have mentioned, and oiu' | 
which will b(' the most readily admitted , 
by my readier, jirovided ho l)t^ blc‘ss(‘d | 
with bowi'ls of charity and philanthropy, | 
is the right acquired by civilization. All , 
the world knows the lamentable stahi in I 
which these poor savages w^erc found : , 
not only deficient in the comforts of life, ! 
but what is still worse, most piteously ! 
and unfortunately blind to the miseries j 
of their situation. But no sooner did the j 
benevolent inhabitants of Europe behold 
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their sad condition than they immediately 
went to work to ameliorate and improve 
it. They introduced among them rum, 
gin, brandy, and the otlicr comforts of 
life — and it is astonishing to read how 
soon the poor savages learned to esti- 
mate these blessings — they likewise made 
known to them a thousand remedies, by 
wliich tlic'! most inveterate diseases arc 
alleviated and healed; and that they 
might comprehend % die benefits and en- 
joy the comforts of these medicines, they 
previously introduced among them the 
diseases which they were calculated to 
cure. By these, and a variety of other 
methods was the condition of these poor 
savages wonderfully improved ; the}^ ac- 
quired a tliousaiid wants, of which they 
had before Ix^en ignorant ; and as h(i has 
most sourexjs of happiness who has most 
wants to be gratified, tliey wito doubt- 
lessly rendered a much hapiiicr race of 
beings. 

But the most important branch of civi- 
lization, and which has most strenuously 
been extolled by the zealous and pious 
fathers of the Romish Church, is the in- 
troduction of the Christian faith. It was 
truly a sight that might well inspire hor- 
ror, to behold thes(' savages stumbling 
among the dark mountaihs of Paganism, 
and guilty of the most horrible ignorance 
of religion. It is true, they neither stole 
nor defrauded ; they w(*rc sober, frugal, 
continent, and hiithful to their word; but 
though ^hey acted right habitually, it 
was all in vain, unless they acted so 
from precept. Th(i new comers there- 
fore used every method to induce them 
to embrace and practise the true religion 
— except indeed that of setting them the 
example. 

But notwithstanding all these compli- 
cated labours for their good, such was 
the unparalleled obstinacy of tlu^se stub- 
born wretches, that they ungratefully re- 
fused to acknowledge the strangers as 
their benefactors, and persisted in dislx^- 
lieving the doctrines they endeavoured 
to inculcate ; most insolently alleging, 
that from their conduct, the advocates of 
Christianity did not seem to believe in it 
themselves. Was not this too much for 
human patience? — would not one sup- 
pose that the benign visitants from Eu- 
rope, provoked at their incredulity, and 


discouraged by their stiff-necked obstina- 
cy, would for ever have abandoned their 
shores, and consigned them to their ori- 
ginal ignorance and misery ? — But no — 
so zealous were tlu^y to effect the tcnqio- 
ral comfort and eternal salvation of these 
pagan infidels, that th(jy even proceeded 
from the milder means of persuasion to 
the more painful and troublesome one of 
persecution — kit loose among them whojk^ 
troops of fi(;ry monks and furious blood- 
hounds — purifuid thorn by fire and sw^ord, 
by stake and fag(»t ; in conscquciice of 
which indefatigable measures the cause 
of Christian love and charity vvjis so 
rapidly advanced, that in a vi^y few 
years not one fifth of the number of un- 
believers existed in South America that / 
w'ero found then', at the time of its dis- 
covery. 

What stronger right need the Euro- 
pean settlers advaiK*e to the country than 
this ? Have not whole nations of unin- 
formed savages been made acijuainted 
with a thousand imperious wants and i^- 
dispensalile comforts, of w Inch they were ' 
before wholly ignorant? Have they not 
been liti'rally hunted and smoked out of 
the d(‘.ns and lurking-places of ignoranc^e 
and infifielity, and absolutely scourged 
info the right path ? Have not the U'.rn- 
poral things, the vain baubles and filthy 
lucre of this world, which w^cre too apt 
to engage their worldly and selfish 
thoughts, been benevolently taken from 
them ? and have they not, instead there- 
of, iK'cn taught to set their affections on 
things above ? — And, finally, to use the 
words of a reverend Spanish father, in a 
letter to his superior in Spain — “ Can 
any one have the presumption to say 
that these savage pagans have yielded 
any thing mon^ than an inconsidiirable 
recompense to their benefactors ; in sur- 
rendering to them a little jiitiful trac* of 
this dirty sublunary planet, in exchange 
for a glorious yiheritance in the kingdom 
of Heaven!’’ 

Here^ then are three complete and un- / 
deniable sources of right established, any 
one of which w^as more than ample to es- ' 
tablish a property in the newly discover- 
ed regions of America. Now, so it has 
happened in certain parts of this delight- 
ful quarter of th(^ globe*, that the right of 
discovery has been so strenuously as- 
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serfed — the influence of cultivation so in- 
dustriously extended, and the progress of 
^salvation and civilization so zealously 
prosecuted, that what with their attend- 
ant wars, persecutions, oppressions, dis- 
eas(is, and other partial evils that often 
hang on the skirts of great benefits — the 
savage aborigines have, somehow or an- 
other, been utterly annihilated — and this 
jsJl at once brings me to a fourth right, 
which is worth, all the others put together 
— For the original claimants to the soil 
being all dead and buried, and no one 
remaining to inherit .or dispute the soil, 
the Spaniards, as the next immediate' oc- 
cupants, entered upon the possession as 
clearly as the hangman succeeds to the 
, clothes of the malefactor — and as they 
have Blackstonc^ and all the learned ex- 
pounders of the law on their side, they 
may set all actions of ejectment at defi- 
ance — and this last right may be entitled 

the RIGHT BY EXTERMINATION, Or in 
other words, the right by gunpowder. 
^ But lest any scruples of conscience 
‘ should remain on this hea^, and to settle 
the question of right for ever, holi- 

ness Pope Alexander VI. issued a bull, 
by which ho generously granted the 
jiewly discovered quartfjr of the globe to 
the Spaniards and Portuguese , who, thus 
having law and gospel on their side, and 
being inflamed with great spiritual zeal, 
showed the pagan savages neither favour 
nor affection, but prosecuted the work of 
discovery, colonization, civilization, and 
extermination, with ten times more fury 
than ever. 

Thus were the Kuropean worthies who 
first discovered America clearly entitled 
to the soil ,* and not only entitled to the 
' soil, but likewise to the eternal thanks of 
these infidel savages, for having come so 
far, endured so many perils by sea and 
lar*d, and taken such unwearied pains, 
for j;io other pur{)ose but to improve their 
fi^rlorn, uncivilized and ^Jeathcnish con- 
dition — for having made them acquaint- 
ed with the comforts of life ,* for having 
introduced among them the light of re- 
‘ ligion ; and finally — for having hurried 
them out of the world, to enjoy its re- 
ward ! 

But as argument is never so well un- 

* Bl. Comm. B. ii. c. 1. 
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derstood by us selfish mortals as when it 
comes home to ourselves, and as I am 
particularly anxious that this question 
should be put to rest for ever, I will sup- 
pose a parallel case, by way of arousing 
the candid attention of my readers. 

Let us suppose, then, that the inhabi- 
tants <if the moon, by astonishing ad- 
vancement in science, and by a profound 
insight into that lunar philosophy, the 
mere flickering.s^ of^ which have of late 
years dazzled the feeble optics and addled 
the shallow brains of the good peo])le of 
our globe — let us suppose, I say, that tlie 
inhabitants of the moon, l)y these means, 
had arrived at such a command of their 
such nn enviable state of 
fcctiJbUUy^ as to control the elements, and 
navigate the boundless regions of space. 
Let us suppose a roving crew of these 
soaring philosophers, in the course of an 
aerial voyage of discovery among the 
stars, should chance to light upon this 
outlandish planet. * 

And here I beg my readers will not 
have the uncharitableness to smile, as is 
too frequently the fault of volatile read- 
ers, when perusing the grave specula- 
tipns of philosophers. I am far from 
indulging in any sportive vein at pre- 
sent ; nor is the supposition I have been 
making so wild as many may deem it. 

It has long been a very serious and anx- 
ious question with me, and many a time 
and oft, in the course of my overwhelm- 
ing cares and contrivances for* the wel- 
fare and protection of this my native 
planet, have 1 lain awake wdiole nights 
debating in my mind, whether it were 
most probable we should first discover 
and civilize the moon, or the moon dis- 
cover and civilize our globe. Neither 
would the prodigy of sailing in the air 
and cruising among the stars be a wdiit 
more astonishing and incomprehensible 
to us than was the European mystery of 
navigating floating castles, tfirough the 
world of waters, to the simple savages. 
We have already discovered the art of 
coasting along the aerial shores of our 
planet, by means of balloons, as the sa- 
vages had of venturing along their sea- 
coasts in canoes ; and the disparity be- 
tween the former and the aerial vehicles 
of the philosophers from the moon might 
not be greater than that between the 
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bark canoes of the savages and the 
mighty ships of their discoverers. I 
might here pursue an endless chain of 
similar speculations ; but as they would 
be unimportant to my subject, I abandon 
them to tny reader, particularly if he be 
a philosopher, as matters well worthy 
his fitlentive consideration. 

To return thcin to my supposition — let 
us suppose the aerial visitants I have 
mentioned possessed^ of vastly superior 
knowledge to ourselves ; that is to say, 
possessed of superior knowledge in the 
art of extermination — riding on hii)po- 
grifls — defended with impenetrable ar- 
mour — armed with concentrated sun- 
beams, and provided with vast engines, 
to hurl (;normous moon-stones ; in short, 
let us suppose them, if our vanity will | 
permit the supposition, as superior to us 
in knowledge, and consequently in pow- 
er, as the Europeans were to the Indians, 
when they first discovered them. All 
* this is very possible ; it is only our self- 
sufficiency that makes us think other- 
wise ; and I warrant the poor savages, 
before they had any knowledge of the 
white men, armed in all the terrors of 
glittering steel and tremendous gunpow- 
der, were as perfectly convinced that 
they thems(ilves were the wisest, the 
most virtuous, powerful, and perfect of 
created beings, as are, at this present 
moment, the lordly inhabitants of old 
England, the volatile populace of France, 
or even the self-satisfied citizens of this 
most enlightened republic. 

Let us suppose, moreover, that the 
a(;rial voyagers, finding this planet to 
be nothing but a howling wilderness, in- 
habited by us poor savages and wild 
beasts, shall tak(* formal possession of it, 
in the name of his most gracious and 
philosophic excellency, the Man in the 
Moon. Finding, however, that their 
numbers arc incompetent to hold it in 
complete subjection, on account of the 
ferocious barbarity of its inhabitants ; 
they shall take our worthy President, 
the King of England, the Emperor of 
I layti, the mighty Honaparte, and the 
great King of Bantam, and returning to 
their native planet, shall carry them to 
court, as were the Indian chiefs led about 
as spectacles in the courts of Europe. 

Then making such obeisance as the 


etiquette of the court requires, they shall 
address the puissant Man in the Moon, 
in, as near as I can conjecture, the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Most serene and mighty potentate, 
whose dominions extend as far as eye 
can reach, who rideth on the Great Bear, 
useth the sun as a looking-glass, and 
maiiitaiiicth unrivalled control over tides, 
madmen, and sea-crabs. We thy liege 
subjects have just returned from a voy- 
age of discovery, in the course of which 
we have landed and taken jiossession of 
that obscure littk;. dirty planet, which 
thoq beholdest rolling at a distance. The 
five uncouth monstersj which we have 
brought into this august presence, were 
once ver}^ imporfant chiefs among their 
fellow-savages, who are a race of beings 
totally destitute of the common attri- 
butes of humanity ; and differing in every 
thing from the inhabitants of the moon, 
inasmuch as they carry their heads upon 
their shoulders, instead of under their 
arms — have two eyes instead of one — ^ 
are utterly d(^stitute of tails, and of a 
variety of unseemly complexions, parti- 
cularly of a horrible whiteness — instead 
of p(?a-gre(m. 

“ We have mbreover found these mi- 
serable savages sunk into a state of the 
utmost ignorance and depravity, every 
man shamelessly living with his own 
wife, and rearing his own children, in- 
stead of indulging in that community of 
wives enjoined by the law of nature, as 
expounded by the philosophers of the 
moon. In a word, they have scarcely a 
gleam of true philosophy among them, 
but are, in fact, utter heretics, ignora- 
muses, and barbarians. Taking com- 
passion, therefoni, on the sad condition 
of thesci sublunary wretches, we have en- 
deavoured, while we remained on their 
planet, to introduce among them the 
light of reason, and the comforts oLthc 
moon. We E^ve treated them to mouth- 
fuls of moonshine, and draughts of ni- 
trous oxide, which they swallowed with 
incredilde voracity, particularly the fe- 
males ; and we have likewise endea- 
voured to instil into them the precepts 
of lunar jihilosophy. We have insisted 
upon their renouncing the contemptible 
shackles of religion and common sense, 
and adoring the profound, omnipotent, 
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and all-pcrfcct energy, and the ecstatic, I 
immutable, immovable perfection. But 
such was the unparalleled obstinacy of 
. these wretch('d savages, that they per- 
sisted in cleaving to their wives, and ad- 
hering to their religion, and absolutely 
set at naught the sublime doctrines of 
the moon ; nay, among other abomina- I 
blc la^resies, they ev('*i went so far as 
feJas]>hemously to declare, that this in- 
efTable planet was made of nothing more 
nor Jess than green cheese!” 

At these words, the great Man in the 
Moon (being a very profound philoso- 
pher) shall fall into a terrible passion, 
and possessing equal authority over 
things that do not belong to him as 
did whilom his holinc'ss the pope, shall j 
forthwith issue a formidable bull, speci- 
fying, “ That, wlu'reas a certain crew of 
Lunatics have lat(‘ly discovered and 
taken poss(‘ssion of a newly-discover(‘d 
plaiKjt c‘all(Ml tJic earth — and that where- 
as it is inh.abited by noii(‘ but a race of 
, ^two-legged animals that carry their heads 
on their shoulders instead,(jf under their 
arms; cannot talk the lunatic laiiguage; 
have two eyes inst(',ad of one ; are desti- 
tute; of tails, and of a horrible jv hiteness, 

• instead of pea-green ; therefore, and for 
a variety of other excellent reasons, they 
are considered incapable of possessing 
any property in the jilanet they infest, 
and the right and title to it arc confirmed 
to its original discoverers. And further- 
more, the colonists who are now about 
to depart to the afor(;said planet are au- 
thorized and commanded to use every 
means to convert these infukd savages 
from the darkness of Christianity, and 
make them thorough and absolute lu- 
natics.” 

In consequence of this benevolent bull, 
our pbiloso])hic benefactors go to work 
wkh hearty zeal. Th(^y seize upon our 
fertile territories, scourge us from our 
rightful possessions, relicwc us from our 
wives, and when w(; are unreasonable 
enough to complain, they will trym upon 
us and say, “ Miserabh' barbarians ! un- 
grateful wretches 1 have we not come 


thousands of miles to improve your 
worthless planet ? Have we not fed you 
with moonshine ; have wc not intoxicated 
you with nitrous oxide; does not our 
moon give you light every night, and 
have you the baseness to murmur, when 
we claim a pitiful return for all these be- 
nefits?” But finding that ^v'e not only 
persist in absolute contem})! of their rea- 
soning and disbelief in their philosophy, 
but even go so fpr Vs daringly to defend 
our property, their patience shall be ex- 
hausted, and they shall resort to their 
superior powers of argument ; hunt us 
with hijipogriffs, transfix us with concen- 
trated sunbeams, demolish our cities with 
moon-stones; until, having by main forc(‘ 
converted us to the true faith, they^ shfdl 
graciously permit us to exist in the torrid 
deserts of Arabia, or the frozen regions 
of Lapland, there to enjoy the blessings 
of civilization and the charms of lunar 
philosophy, in much the same manner as 
the reformed and enlightened savages of 
this country are kindly- suffered to inha- 
bit the inhospitable forests of lh(‘ north, 
or the impenetrable wilderness of S(.)uth 
Aijierica. 

• Thus, I hope, I have clearly proved, 
and strikingly illustrated, the right of the 
early colonists to the [lossession of tliis 
country, and thus is this gigantic ques- 
tion < ompl(;tely vanquished : so having 
manfully surmounted all obstacles, and 
subdued all opposition, what remains but 
that 1 should forthwith conduct hiy read- 
ers into the city which we have been so 
long in a manner besieging? But hold ; 
before I proceed another stej), I must 
pause to take breath, and rectnau’ from 
the excessive fiitigue 1 have undergone, 
in preparing to begin this most accurati' 
of histories. And in this I do but imi- 
tate the example of a renowned Dutch 
tumbler of antiquity, who took a start of 
three miles for the purpose ©f jumping 
over a hill ; but having run himself out 
of breath by the time he reached the foot, 
sat himself quietly down for a fi'w mo- 
ments to blow, and then v\'alked over at 
his leisure. 
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BOOK II. 

TREATINO OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OP THE PRO- 
VINCE OF NIEUW NEDERLANDTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

In wliirh are contained divers reasons why a man 
should not write in a hurry. Also ol Master 
Jfeiulrick Huthon. his discovery of a strange 
country— and how lie was magnificently re- 
warded by the munificeH je of their High Mighti- 
nesses. 

My jrreat grand fatlK^r, by the mothi'r’s 
side, Ilerinaiuis Van Clatlercop, when 
cmjdoyed to build the large stone church 
at Rotterdam, which stands about throe 
hundr(*d ytirds to your led, after you 
turn oir trom the Hoonikcys, and which 
is so conveniently constructed, that all 
tlie zealous Christians of Rotterdam jire- 
fer slecjiing through a sermon tlierc to 
any other church in the city — my great 
grand father, I say, when employed to 
build that famous cliurch, did in tlie first 
place send to Delft for a box of long 
pipes ; tlien having ])urc*hased a new 
spitting-box and a Jiiindred weight of the 
best Virginia, he sat himsi'lfdown, and did 
nothing for the space of three rnontl^s 
but smoke most laboriously. Then did 
lie spi'iid full three months more in trudg- 
ing on foot, and voyaging in treksehuyt, 
from Rotti'rdam to Amsterdam — to D(*lft 
— to Tlai'rlc'in — to Leyden — to the Hague, 
knocking his head and breaking his pipe 
against (ivi'ry church in his road. Then 
did he advance gradually nearer and 
nearer to Rotterdam, until he came in 
full sight of the identical spot wheri'on 
th(^ church was to be built, 'riien did 
111 ' sjiend three months longer in walking 
round it and round it, contemplating it, 
first from one jioint of vii'w, and then 
from another — now would he be paddk'd 
by it on the canal — now would he peep 
at it through a telescope from flic other 
side of the Meuse — and now woidd he 
take a bird’s-eye glance at it from th(' 
top of one of those gigantic wind-mills 
which protect the gates of the city. The 
good folks of the jilace were on the tip- 
toe of expectation and impatience — not- 
withstanding all the turmoil of my great 
grandfather, not a symptom of the church 
was yet to be seen ; they even began to 
fear it would never be brought into the 
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world, but that its great projector would 
lie down and die in labour of the mighty 
plan he had conceived. At length, having 
occupied twelve good months in puffing 
and paddling, and talking and walking — 
having travelled over all Holland, and 
even taken a peep into France and Ger- 
many — having smoked five hundred and 
ninety-nine pipes, and three hundred 
weight of the best Virginia tobacco — my 
great grandfather gathereil together all 
that knowing and industrious class of 
citizens who prefer attiaiding to any 
body’s busin(\ss sooner than thi'ir own ; 
and having pulled off his coal and five 
pair of breeches, he advanced sturdily 
uj), and laid the corner stone of tluj 
church, ill the presence of the whole 
multitiuk' — ;just at tb(' commencement of 
tht' thirteenth month. 

In a similar manner, and Avith the ex- 
ample of my worthy ancestor full before 
my eyes, have T proci'eded in writing 
this most authentic history. '^J’he honi'st 
Rotterdamers no doubt thought my great', 
grandfather w^as doing nothing at all to 
the jHirpose, while he was making such 
a world of prefatory bustle, about the 
building ofliischurcJi — and many of the 
ingi'iiious inhabitants of this fair city will - 
uiujuestionably suppose that all the ])re- 
liminary chapters, with the discovery, 
population, and final si'ttliani'iit of Ames 
rica, were totally irri'levant and siipm*- 
fluous — and that the main business, the 
history of New Y^ork, is not a jot more 
advanced than if I had niyer tak(*n up 
my pen. Never weri' wisi* ])(‘o}>l(; more 
mistaken in th(‘ir conjectures ; inconse- 
quence of going to work slowly and de- 
liberately, the church caiiK' out of rny 
great grandfather’s bands one of the most 
sumptuous, goodly, and glorious (‘dific(*s 
in the known world — excepting that, like 
our magnificent capitol at Washingttm, 
it was begun on so grand a scale tJiat 
the good folks pould not afford to finish 
more than tlie wing of it. So liki'wise, 

I trust, ^f ever I am able to finish this 
work on tlie jilaii T have coinmenct'd, 
(of which, in simple truth, I somc'times 
have my doubts,) it wall be found that 1 
have pursued the latest rules of my art, 
as exemplifu'd in the wTitings of all the 
great American historians, and w rought 
a very large history out of a small sub- 
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jcct — which, now-a-(lays, is considc'red 
one of the great triumphs of historic 
skill. To proceed, then, with the thread 
of my story. 

In the evcr-momorable year of our 
Lord, 1000, on a Saturday morning, the 
five-and-twentieth day of March, old 
style, did that “ worthy and irrecover- 
able discoverer, (as he has justly been 
.’'(Called,) Master lienry Hudson,” set sail 
f*rom IIollaiKHn a stout vessel called the 
Half Moon, being (‘mployed by the Dutch 
Kast India Company to seek a north- 
w(\st passage*- to China. 

lienry (or, as the Dutch historians call 
him, Hendrick) Hudson was a seafaring 
man of renown, who had learned to smoke 
tobacco under Sir Waltcu’ Kal(?igh, and is 
said to have heem the first to introduce it 
into Holland, which gained him much 
popularity in that country, and causc^d 
liim to find great favour in the eyes of 
their 1 ligh Mightinesses, the Lords States- 
OeiK'ral, and also of the honourable West 
India Company. He was a short, brawny 
old gentleman, with a double chin, a 
mastiff mouth, and a broad coppf r nose, 
which was supposed in those days to 
have accpiired its fiery •Iuk* frofn the con- 
stant neighbourhood of his tobacco-pipe. 

1 h; wore a true Andr(;a Ferrara, tucked 
in a leathern belt, and a commodore’s 
cocked hat on one side of his h(*ad. He , 
was remarkable for alw^ays j(‘rking up 
his breeches when he gave out his orders, 
and his voice sounded not unlike the brat- 
tling of a tin trumpet — owing to the num- 
ber of hard northwesters which he had 
swallowed in the course of his seafaring. 

Such w as Hendrick Hudson, of whom 
1 w^e have ht^ard so much, and know so 
I little: and I have been thus particular 
in his description for the benefit of mo- 
dj;rn painters and statuaries, that they 
may represiait him as he wais ; and not, 
yiccording to their common custom wu'th 
modern heroes, make hnn look like Cie- 
sar, or Marcus Aurelius, or the Apollo 
of Bclviderc. • 

As chief mate and favourite compa- 
nion, the commodore chose. Master Ro- 
bert Juct, of Limehouse in England. By 
some his name has been spelled Clvcicit^ 
and ascribed to the circumstance of his 
having been the first man that ever 
chewed^ tobacco ; but this I believe to be 


a mere flippancy ; more especially as 
certain of his progeny ani living at this 
day, who write their names Juct. He 
was an old comrade and (\arly school- 
mate of the great Hudson, with whom 
he had oflen played truant and saik'd 
chip boats in a neighbouring pond, w hen 
they were little boys — from whence it is 
said the commodore first derived his bias 
towards a seafarii^ life. Ctu’tain it is, 
that the old ])eople about Limehouse de- 
clared Robert^ Juet to be an unlucky 
urchin, prone to mis(;hi(*f, that w'ould 
one day or other come to the gallow's. 

He grew' up, as boys of that kind often 
grow up, a rambling, heedless varlet, 
tossed about in all quarters of the world 
— meeting with mon^ pr'rils and w'ondcrs 
than did Sinbad the Sailor, without grow- 
ing a wdiit more wise, prudent, or ill-na- 
tured. Under every misfortune he com- 
forted himself wdth a quid of tobacco, 
and the truly philosophic maxim, “it 
will be all the same thing a hundred 
years hc‘ncc.” He w'as skilled in the 
art of carving anchors and true lovc*rs’ 
knots on the bulkheiids and quarter-rail- 
ings, and w'as considered a great wit on 
IToard ship, in consequence of his playing 
pranks on every body around, and now 
and then even making a wry face at old 
Hendrick, wdien his back was turned. 

To this universal genius we are in- 
debted for many particulars concerning 
this voyage ; of wdiich he wToto a his- 
tory, at th(' request of th(^ commodore, 
who had an unconquerable aversion to 
w'riting himself, from having received so 
many floggings about it wda‘n at school. 
To suj)ply the deficiencies of Master 
Juet’s journal, wdiich is written with 
true log-book brevity, I have avaih'd my- 
self of divers family traditions, handi‘d 
dow'ii from my great great grandfather, 
who accompanied the expedition in the 
capacity of cahin-boy. * 

From all that I can learn, few' inci- 
dents worthy of remark happened in 
the voyage; and it mortificjs ine exceed- 
ingly that I have to admit so noted an 
expedition into my w^ork, w ithout making 
any more of it. 

Suffice it to say, the voyage was 
prosperous and tranquil — the crew being 
a patient people, much given to slumber 
and vacuity, and but little troubled with 
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tho disease of thinking — a malady of the 
mind, which is the sure breeder of dis- 
content. Hudson had laid in abundance 
of gin and sour-crout, and every man 
was allowed to sleep quietly at his post 
unless the wind blew. True it is, some 
slight dissatisfaction was sliown, on two 
or three occasions, at certain unreason- 
able conduct of Commodore Hudson. 
Thus, for instance, he forbore to shorten 
sail when the wind \vas light, and the 
weather serene, which v as considered 
among the most experienc.od Dutch sea- 
men as certain ivcaihvr-hrvedrrs, or })rog- 
nostics that the weather would change 
for tlie Avorse. He acted, moreover, in 
direct contradiction to tliat ancient and 
sage rule of the Dutch navigators, who 
ahvays took in sail at night — put the 
helm a-port, and turned in — by which 
j precaution they had a good niglit’s rest 
i — were sure of knowing wdierti they 
I Avere the next morning, and stood but 
little chance of running down a conti- 
nent in the dark. He likewise j)rohibited 
the seam(in from wearing more than five 
jackets and six j)air of breeches, under 
pretence of rendering tlu'm more alerj;; 
and no man was permitted to go alofV, 
and hand in sails, Avith a pipe in his 
mouth, as is the invariable Dutch cus- 
tom at the i)resent day. All these 
grievances, though they might rufllo for 
a moment the constitutional tranquillity 
of the honest Dutch tars, made but tran- 
sient impression ; they ate liugely, drank 
])rofusely, and slept immeasurably, and 
being under the especial guidance of 
Providence, the ship was safely con- 
ducted to the coast of America ; where, 
afler sundry unimportant touchings ami 
[ standings off and on, she at length, on 
the fourth day of September, entered that 
majestic bay, Avhich at this day expands 
its ample bosom before the city of New 
York, and Avhich had never before been 
visited by any European.* 

* True it is — and I am not if^norant of tho fact 

that in a certain apocryphal book of voyages, com- 
piled by one Hakluyt, is to be found a letter written 
to Francis the First, by one Giovanne, or John Ve- 
razzani, on which some writers arc inclined to found 
a belief that this delightful bay had been visited 
nearly a century previous to tho voyage of the en- 
terprising Hudson. Wow this (albeit it has met 
with the countenance of certain very judicious and 
learned men) I hold in utter disbelief, and that for 
various good and substantial reasons— Ftrsf, Be- 


lt has been traditionary in our family, 
that wh(‘n the grt'at navigator Avas first 
blessed Avitli a vioAV of tliis enchanting 
island, ho Avas observed, for the first and 
only time in his life, to exhibit strong 
symptoms of astonishment and admira- 
tion. He is said to have turned to 
Master Juet, and uttered these remarka- 
ble words, while be pointed towards this 
paradise of the New World — “ See ! 
th(irc!” — and thereupon, as was always 
his way when he was uncommonly 
pleased, he did puff out such clouds 
of dense tobacco smoke, that in one 
minute the v(\s.s(d Avas out of sight of 
land, and Master Juet Avas fain to wait 
until the Avinds dispersed this impenetra- 
ble Rig. 

It was indei'd — as niy great great 
grandfather us(‘d to say — though in truth 
I iKivcr heard him, for lie died, as might 
be exjiected, bc‘for(‘ I Avas born — “ it Avas 
indeed a spot on which the eye might 
liavc rev(‘ll(?d for ever, in ('V('r nv.w and 
never ending licauties.” The island of v 
Mannuhata sjn’ead Avidc^ before them, like 
some s^.eet vision of fancy, or some fair 
creation of industrious magic. Its liills 
of smiling gr(‘cn swelled gently one 
above another, crowned with lolly trees ' 
of luxuriant groAVth; some jiointing their 
taj)ering foliage toAvards the clouds, 
wdiich were gloriously trans])arent ; and 
qth(;rs, loaded with a verdant burthen of 
clambering vines, boAving their branches 

cause on jstrict examination it will be found, that 
the descrij)lion given by this Verazzani applies 
about us well to the bay of New York as it do(‘s to 
my night-cap. Secojitthf, Because that this John 
Verazzani, for whom I already begin to feel a most 
bitter enmity, is a native of Florence; arid every 
body knows the crafty wiles of these losci Floren- 
tines, by which they filched away the laurels from 
the brows of the immortal Colon (vulgarly called 
Columbus.) and bestowed them on their officious 
townsman, Amerigo Vespucci — and I make no 
doubt they are equally rearly to rob the illustno^is 
Hud^oll ol the credit of discovering this beauteous 
island, adorned bv the city of New York, rfnd 
placing it beside llioir usurped discovery of South 
America. And, Ihirdhj, J award my decision in 
favour of the pretensions of Hendrick Hudson, 
inasmuch as his expedition sailed from Holland, 
being truly and absolutely a Dutch enterprise — and 
though all the proofs m the world were introduced 
on the other side, I would set thoin at naught, as 
undeserving my attention. If these three reasons 
be not Rulhcient to satisfy every burgher of this 
ancient city— all 1 can say is they are degenerate 
descendants from their venerable Dutch ancestors, 
and totally unworthy the trouble of convincing. 
Thus, therefore, the title of Hendrick Hudson to 
his renowned discovery is fully vindicated. 
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to the nartli, that was covered with 
flow(*.rs. On the j^entle declivities ol 
tlic hills were scattered in gay ])ro fusion 
the dogwood, the sumacli, and the wild 
brier, whose scarlet berries and white 
blossoms glow(‘d brightly among the 
dec'p grecai of the surrounding foliage ; 
and lierci and t lie re a curling column of 
smoke rising from the litthj glens that 
c>pened along the sliore, seemed to pro- 
mise the weai’y voyagers a wiilcome at 
the hands of Iheii* fdlow-creatures. As 
th(‘y stood gazing with entranced atten- 
tion on the; scene before tlieni, a r<‘d 
man, crowned W’itli f(‘athers, issued from 
one of tliese glens, and after contem- 
plating in silent wonder tlie gallant ship, 
as she sat like a stalely swan swimming 
on a silver lak(‘, sounded the war-whooji, 
and hound(;d into the woods, like a wild 
decT, to llu; utter astoiiishmc'iit of tlie 
phb'gmatic Dutchmen, who had never 
heard such a noise; or W'dlncssed such a 
caper in their w’hole liv(‘s. 

Of tlie transactions of our adventurers 
wdth the savage's, and how the latter 
smoked copjK'r jiijK's and ate diml cur- 
rants; how' th(‘y brought great store of 
tobacco and oyste;rs ; lyiw they shot one 
*of the; ship’s cr(;w, and how he w^as 
buried, I shall say nothing, b(‘ing that I 
consider them unimportant to my history. 
After tarrying a f(*w days in tlu' bay, in 
order to refresh thc'inselves after tlu;ir 
sc‘a-faring, our voyagers w'(;igh(;d anchor, 
to explore a mighty river which emptied 
into the bay. This river, it is said, was 
kiiowm among the* savag(;s by the; name 
of the HJtiilvmuck: though we are as- 
sur(‘d in an excel Unit little history ])uh- 
lishcd in 1674, by .lohn .losselyn, (lent, 
that it was calhjd the IMoltcgan,^ and 
Master Richard Rlonie, w ho w rote; some 
time afterwards, asserts the wsame — so 
thlft 1 very much incline in favour of 
tl:t;.‘5e two honest gentlemen. Be this as 
if* may, up this river did fhc adventurous 
Hendrick proceed, little doubting but it 
would turn out to be the much-lo#ked-for 
passage to China ! 

The journal goes on to make mention 
of divers interviews between the crew 
and the natives, in the voyage up the 

* This river is likewise laid down in Ogilvy’s map 
as Manhattan — Noordt — Montaigne and Mauritius 
river. 
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river; but as they would b(; impertinent 
to my history, I shall pass over them in 
silence, except the following dry joke, 
played oft' by the old commodore and 
his school-fellow% Robert Juet, which 
does such vast cn'dit to their exp('rimen- 
tal philosophy, that I cannot re/rain from 
inserting it. “ Our master ayd his mate 
dett'rrnined to try some of the chiefe men 
of the countrey, w\|t;ther th(‘y had any 
treacherie in them. * So they tooke them 
downe into the;* cabin, and gave them so 
much wine and aqua vita;, that they wT;r(; 
all merrie ; and one of them had his w ife 
with him, which sate so modestly, as any 
of our couiitrey women would do in a 
strangi* ])lac(;. Tn the (‘iid, oik; of them 
was drimke, whic'h had hc'cn aboardc of 
our ship all the time that wo had heene 
there, and that wos strange to them, for 
they could not t(‘ll how to take it.”^ 
Having satisfK;d himself by this in- 
gc'iiious experiment, that the natives 
w'ere an honest, social race of jolly 
roisters, who had no objcH;tion to a 
drinking bout, and were V(‘ry merry in 
their cups, the old commodore chuckled 
hugely to himself, and thrusting a double 
(jwid of tobacco in his cheek, directed 
Master Juet to have it carefully recorded, 
for the satisfaction of all the natural phi- 
loso])lK'rs ol* the university of Leyden — 
whicli done, he proceraled on his voyag(', 
with great self-complacfuicy. After sail- 
ing, however, above a hundred miles up 
the river, he found the watery w^orld 
around him begin to grow' more shallow 
and confined, the current more rapid, and 
perfectly fresh — ])henomena not uncom- 
mon ill tlu‘ asci'iit of rivers, but which 
puzzh'd the hoiK'st Dutchmen prodi- 
giously. A consultation was therefore 
calk'd, and having deliberated full six 
hours, they were; brought to a determi- 
nation by the ship’s running aground — 
whereupon they unanimously^ concluded 
tliat tlierc was hut little chance of getting 
to Cliina in this direction. A boat, 
how'cver, wais d(*spatched to explore 
higher up the river, which, on its return, 
confirmed the opinion. Upon this the 
ship w’as warped oft' and put about with 
great difficulty, being, like most of her 
sex, exceedingly hard to govern; and 

* Juot’a Journ. Purch. Pil. 
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the adventurous Hudson, according to 
the account of my great great grand- 
father, returiK'd down tlic river — with a 
prodigious big flea in his ear ! 

Being satisfied that there was little 
likelihood of getting to China, unless, 
like the blind man, he returned from 
whence he set out, and took a fresh start, 
he forthwith recrossed th(3 sea to Holland, 
where he was received with great wel- 
come by the honouralde East India Com- 
pany, who were very mhch rejt)iced to 
sec liim come back safe — with their 
ship ; and at a large and respectable 
meeting of the first merchants and 
burgomasters of Amsterdam it was 
unanimously determined, that as a mu- 
nificent reward for the eminent services 
be had pcrfornaxl, and the important 
discov('ry he had made, the gi*eat river 
Mohegan should be calh^d afler his 
name ! and it continues to be called 
Hudson river unto this very day. 

CHAPTER II. 

Containing an account of a mighty Ark which float- 
ed, under the proticlion of St, JNiclioIas, from 
Holland to Cibbct Island — the descent of the 
sliango animals therefrom — u great victory, and 
a d(*8criptioii of the ancient village of Comiriu- 
iiipaw. 

Tiin d(declabk‘ accounts given by the 
great Hudson, and Master Juet, of the 
country they had discovenul, excited not 
a little talk and sjieeulation among the 
good j)oople of Holland. Letlers-patent 
w('rt^ granted by government to an asso- 
ciation of merchants, called the West 
India Company, for the exclusive trade 
on Hudson river, on which they erected 
a trading-house called Fort Aurania, or 
Orange, from wluaico did s])riiig the 
great city of Albany. But 1 forbear to 
dw(‘ll on the various commercial and co- 
lonizing enterprises which look place ; 
among which was that of Mynheer Adrian 
Block, who discover(*d and gave a nanu; 
to Block Island, since famous for its 
cheese — and shall barely confine myself 
to that which gave birth to this renowned 
city. 

It was some three or four years afler 
the return of the immortal Hendrick, 
that a crew of honest Low Dutch colon- 
ists set sail from the city of Amsterdam 
for the shores of America. It is an irre- 
parable loss to history, and a great proof 


of the darkness of the age and the la- 
mentable neglect of the noble art of 
book-making, since so industriously cul- 
tivated by knowing sea-captains and 
learned supercargoes, that an expedition 
so interesting and important in its results 
should be passed over in utter silence. 
To my groat great grmidfather am I 
again indebted for the few facets 1 am 
enabled to give c.(nieeniiii^ it — ho hfividg 
once more cmbark(Ml for this country, 
with a full determination, as be sai»l,’or 
ending his days hero — and of begetting 
a race of Knickerbockers, that should 
rise to be gr(‘at men in the land. 

The ship in which these illustrious ad- 
venturers s(‘t sail was called th(' Gon/r 
Yroinv^ or good woman, in com])liinent 
to tlK“ wifi' of the President of the West 
India Company, who was allowed by 
every body (except her husband) to be a 
sweet-temp('r(‘d lady — when not iu li- 
quor. It was in truth a most gallant 
vessel, of the most approved Dutch con- 
struction, and made by the abfi'st ship-' 
(‘arp('nters of Amsb'rdam, who, it is well 
known'; always model their sbii)s after the 
fair forms of tlu'ir (‘ouiitry women. ! Ac- 
cordingly, it had oiH' hundred feet in the 
beam, one hundred fi'C't in the ke('l, and 
one Imiidred feet from the bottom of the 
stern-post to the taflVel. T/ike th(‘ beau- 
teous model, who was declared to ho the 
greatest hllv in Amsterdam, it was full 
in the hows, with a ]>air of enormous 
cat-heads, a coj)j)er bottom, and withal a 
most prodigious ])oo]) > 

The architect, who was somewhat of 
a religious man, far from decorating the 
ship with pagan idols, such as Jupiter, 
Neptune, or Heniules, (^r^lich heathenish 
abominations, 1 have no doubt, occasion 
the misfortunes and shipwreck of many 
a noble vessel,) he, I say, on the 
trary, did laudably erc'ct for a head a 
goodly image of St. Nicholas, equipped 
with a low, brfiad-briinmed hat, a huge 
pair of Flemish trunk-hose, and a pipe 
that reached to the end of the bow-sprit. 
Thus gallantly furnished, the staunch 
ship floated sideways, like a majestic 
goose, out of the harbour of the groat 
city of Amsterdam, and all the bells, 
that wore not otherwise taigaged, rang a 
tri])le hob-major on the joyful occasion. 

My great great grandfather remarks 
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that tho voyage was iineommonly pros- 
perous, for, being under the especial care 
of the ever-revered St. Nicholas, tlie 
i^Cioedc Vrouw seemed to be endowed 
with Cjualities unknown to coinrnon ves- 
sels. Thus she made as rnueh lee-way 
as head-way, could get along nearly as 
fast with a wind a -head as when it was 
a-poop — and was particularly great in a 
eyjni ; in consequence of which singular 
a’dvantages, sh(i made out to accomj)lish 
h('r voyage in a very lew months, and 
came to anchc^r at the mouth of the Hud- 
son, a little to the (‘ast. of (xibbet Island. 

Here, liding up their eyes, they beheld, 
on what is at ]u’es('nt called the .Jersey 
shore, a small Indian village', pleasantly 
embowered in a gre)ve of s])r(‘a(ljng elms, 
and the natives all collected on the; beach, 
gazing in stupid admiration at the Goc'de 
VreMiw. A boat was immediately des- 
patchc'd to enter into a treaty with them, 
and, a])proacbing the shore, baiU'd tliciu 
through a triun])(‘t in the most fricaidly 
^enus; but so horridly confounded wen' 
tbc‘S(‘ j)oor savage's at the' ti^'inendoiis and 
uncoutli sound of the Low Dutcii lan- 
guage, that they one and all took to their 
Jie('ls, and scamjx'red over the Bergen ! 
Jiills; nor did they slop until they had 
buried thems('lves, head and ears, in the ! 
marshes on tlu' otlu'r side, wdieu'e they all 
misc'rably })erish('d to a man — and their 
bones being collected, and dece'iitly eo- 
v('n‘d by tlie Tammany ►Society of that 
day, formed that singular mound called 
Rattlesnake Hill, which rise's out of 
tbc' ce'jitre of the salt rnarslie's a little to 
tb(! east of the' Newark (kiuse-way. 

Animated by this unlookeMl-fe)r victory, 
e)nr valiant hejroes sprang ashore in tri- 
innydi, took ])oss('ssie)n of the soil as eeni- 
querors in the n.ame of their High 
Mightinesses tlie Ijen’ds ►StaU's-deneral ; 
anL marching fearlessly forward, car- 
rieni tbc village of Com^iitnipaw by 
s|e.>rm, ne)twithstanding tj^at it was \i- 
ge)re)usly ele*fended by some half a score 
of e)lel squaws and pa])poe)ses. On look- 
ing abe)ut them they were* so transporte'd 
with the excellencies of the ])lace, that 
they had very little doubt the blessed St. 
Nir-holas had guided them thither, as the 
very spot whc're'on to settle their colony. 
1'h(' sodness of thci soil was wonderfully 
adapted to the driving of piles ; the* 
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swamps and marshes around them af- 
forded ample opj)ortunities for the con- 
structing of dikes and darns ; the shal- 
lo-wncss of the shore was peculiarly 
favourable to the building of docks — in a 
WT)rd, this spot abounded with all the re- 
quisites for the drundation of a great 
Dutch city. On making a faithful re- 
port, therefore, to the crew of *the Goede 
Vrouw, they one and all determined that 
this was the destirjeef end of their voyage. 
Accordingly thtiy descended from the 
Goede Vrouw, men, womi'ii, and chil- 
dren, in goodly groups, as did the ani- 
mals of yore from the ark, and formed 
themselves into a thriving settlement, 
wdiich they called by the Indian name 

COMMUNIPAW. 

As all the w^orld is doubtless perfectly 
acquainted with Cominunipaw, it may 
seeni somewhat su})erfluous, to treat of it 
in the ])resent work; but my readcirs will 
please to rt'collect that, notwdtbstanding 
it is my ebu'f desire* to satisfy the prc'sent 
age, yet I write likeAvis(5 for j>ost('rity, 
and have to consult the und(;rstanding 
and curiosity of some half a score of 
centuries yet to come; by which time 
pcyi’liaps, WTre it not for this invaluable 
history, the great Cominunipaw, like 
Babylon, Cartilage, Nineveh, and other 
great citic's, might be perfl.'ctly'’ t'xtinct — 
sunk and forgotten in its owai mud — its 
inhabitants tunic'd into ovslers,* and even 
its situation a f'rtile subject of learned 
controversy and bard-headed investiga- 
tion among indefatigable historians. L('t 
me then piously rescue from oblivion 
th(j humble relics of a place, whicb was 
the ('gg from wdii'uce was hatched the 
mighty" city of New^ York ! 

Cominunipaw is at present but a small 
village, pleasantly" situated, among rural 
sceiK'ry, on that beauteous jiart of the 
Jersc'Y shore wdiich wtis knowTi in an- 
cient legends by the name of Pavonia,f 
and commands a grand prospc'ct of the 
superb bay of New' York. It is within 
but half an hour’s sail of the latU'r place, 
provid(‘d you have a fair wind, and may 
Ixi distinctly seen from the city. Nay, 

* Men by inaction degenerate into oysters. — 
Kaimcii. 

t Pavonia, in the ancient maps, is given to a tract 
of country extending from about Hoboken to Am- 
boy. 
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il is a well known fact, which I can tes- 
tify from my own experience, that on a 
clear still summer evening you may 
hear, from the battery of New York, 
the obstreperous peals of broad-mouthed 
laughter of the Dutch negroes at Com- 
munipaw, who, like most other negroes, 
arc famous for their risible powers. This 
is p(iculiarly the case on Sunday evenings, 
when, it is remarkcal by an ingenious and 
observant philosoplvT,, who has mad(^ 
great discoveries in tha n('ighbourhood 
of this city, that they always laugh 
loudest — which he attributes to the cir- 
cumstance of their having their holiday 
clothes on. 

These negroes, in fact, like the monks 
in the dark agf‘s, engross all the know- 
ledge of the place, and being infinitely 
more adventurous and more knowing 
than their masters, carry on all the 
foreign trade; making frefjuent voyages 
to town in canoes loaded with oyshTs, 
butter-milk, and cabbages. They are 
great astrologers, predicting the different 
changes of weather almost ns accurately 
as an almanac — they are moreover ex- 
quisite performers on thrc'e-stringcd fid- 
dles : in whistling they almost boast the 
far-famed powers of Orpjieus’s lyre, for 
not a horse or an o\ in tlu; place, wlaui 
at the plough or before the wagon, will 
budge a foot until he hears the well- 
known whistle of his black driver and 
companion. And from their amazing 
skill at casting up accounts upon their 
fingers, they are regarded with as much 
veneration as wore the disciples of Pytha- 
goras of yore, when initiated into the 
sacred quaternary of numbers. 

As to the honest burghers of Comrnu- 
j nipaw, like wise m(‘n and sound philoso- 
phers, they never look beyond their j)ipes, 
nor trouble their heads about any affairs 
out of their immediate neighbourhood; 
so that th^'y live in profound and envia- 
ble ignorance of all the troubles, anxie- 
ties, and revolutions of this distracted 
planet. I am even told that many among 
them do verily believe that Holland, of 
which they have heard so mucli from 
tradition, is situated somewhere on Long 
Island — that Spi/emg-rJevil and the JVa?'- 
rows are the two ends of the world — that 
the country is still under the dominion of 
their High Mightinesses, and that the 


city of Now York still goes by the name 
of Nieuw Amsterdam. They niCet 
every Saturday affernoon, at the only 
tavern in the place, which bears as 
sign a square-headed likeness of the 
Prince of Orange, where they smoke a 
silent pipe, by why of promoting social 
conviviality, and invariably drink a mug 
of cider to the success of Admiral Van 
Tromp, who they imagine is still sweoip- 
ing the British channel, with a broom at 
his mast-head. 

Conmiunipaw, in short, is one of the 
numerous little* villages in the vicinity of 
this most beautiful of‘ cities, which are so 
many strongholds and fiistnessos, whither 
tlic primitive manners of our Dutch fore- 
fathers liiive iv'treated, and whore they 
are cherished with d(‘vouf and scru])ulous 
strictness. The dross of the original 
settlors is handed down inviolate irom 
father to son — the identical broad-brirn- 
m(‘d hat, broad-skirted coat, and broad- 
bottomed breeclies, continue from gene- I 
ration to gom'ratiou ; and vseveral gigantic^ 
kmc-bucklcs t>f massy silver are still in p 
wear, , that made gallant disj)lay in the 
days of the patriarchs of C/ommunipaw. 
The bangpage likewise* (‘ontinues nnadul- 
terfitcd by barbarous innovations; and so* 

I critically corr(‘Ct is llie village scliool- 
masteu’ in his diabict, that his rciiding of 
a Low Dutch psalm has much the saimi 
effect eai the nerves as the filing of a 
handsaw. 

CHAITER III. 

In winch IS set forth the true art of making a bar- 
gain — togelher with llie miraculous escape of a 
great Metrojxilis in a log — and the biography of 
certain iiiToes of ( ’onimunipaw. 

Havixc, in the trifling dign^ssioii wliich ' 
concluded the last chapter, discharged 
the filial duty which th(i city of New 
York owed the Cominunipaw, as hekig 
the mother settlement ; and having given 
a faithful pictuiy* of it as it stands at p^’c- 
sent, 1 return wdth a soothing sentiment 
of self-;;ipj)robation, to dwtill upon its 
early history. The crew of tla; Goede 
Vrouw lH‘ing soon reinforced by fresh 
importations from Holland, the settle- 
ment went jollily on, incrcjasing in mag- 
nitude and prosperity. The neighbour- 
ing Indians in a short time became ac- 
customed to the uncouth sound of the 
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Dutch language, and an intercourse gra- 
dually took place between them and the 
new-comers. The Indians w(;ro much 
^ ^iven to long talks, and the Dutch to 
Jong silence — in this particular, thorc- 
for(j, they accommodated each other com- 
pletely. The chiefs would make long 
speeches about 'the big hull, the wabash, 
and the (Treat Spirit ; to which the others 
WQiild listen very attentively, smoke their 
p'ipcs, and gruni yah^ mipihecr — whereat 
the* poor savages were wondrously de- 
lighted. They instructed the new set- 
tlers in the best art of curing and smok- 
ing tobacco ; while the latter, in return, 
made them drunk with true Hollands — 
and then taught them the art of making 
bargains. 

A brisk trade for furs was soon open- 
ed : the Dutch traders were scrupulously 
honest in their dealings, and purchased 
by weight, establishing it as an invari- 
able table of avoirdupois, that tluj hand 
of a Dutchman weighed one pound, and 
Jiis foot tw(j pounds. It is true, the sim- 
ple Indians were often pi^.zled by the 
great disproportion between buljj: and 
weight ; for let them place a bundle of 
furs, never so large', in one scale, and a 
J)utchman put his harftl or foot in the 
other, the bundle was sure to kick tlie 
beam — never was a ])ackage of furs 
known to weigh more than two pounds 
in the market of Communipaw ! 

This is a singular fact — but I have it 
direct from my great great grandfather, 
who had risen to considerable importance 
in the colony, being promoted to the 
office of weigh-master, on account of the 
uncommon heaviness of his foot. 

The Dutch possessions in this part of 
' the globe began now to assume a very 
thriving appearance, and were cornpre- 
lumded under the general title of Nitmw 
N^derlandts, on account, as the sago Van- 
derJDonck observes, of their great resem- 
hjance to the Dutch Netl^rlands — which 
indeed was truly remarkable, cxccjding 
that the form(*r were rugged and moun- 
tainous, and the latter level and marshy. 

^ AlK)Ut this time the tranquillity of the 
i Dutch colonists was doomed to suffer a 
temporary interruption. In 1614, Cap- 
; tain Sir Samuel Argal, sailing under a 
commission from Dale, governor of Vir- 
ginia, visited the Dutch settlements on 
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Hudson river, and demanded their sub- 
mission to th(i English crown and Virgi- 
nian dominion. To this arrogant de- 
mand, as they were in no condition to 
resist it, they submitted for the time, like 
discreet and reasonable men. 

It does not appear that the valiant Argal 
molested the settlement of Communipaw : 
on the contrary, I am told that when his 
vessel first hove in sight, the worthy 
burghers were sci/ZM? with such a panic, 
that they fell to ^smoking their pijx's with 
astonishing vehemence; insomuch that 
they quickly raised a cloud, which com- 
bining with the surrounding woods and 
marshes, completely enveloped and con- 
cealed their beloved village, and over- 
hung the fair regions of Pavonia — so that 
the terrible (^a])tain Argal passed on, to- 
tally unsuspicious that a sturdy little 
Dutch sottlerrient lay snugly couched in 
the mud, under cover of all this pestilent 
vapour. In commemoration of this for- 
tunate csca|K', the worthy inhabitants 
have continued to smoke, almost without 
intermission, unto this very day ; wliich 
is said to be the cause of tlie remarkable 
fog that often hangs over Communipaw 
of^a clear afternoon. 

Upon the dejjarture of the enemy our 
magnanimous ancestors t(X)k full six 
months to recover their wind, having been 
exceedingly discom{)osed by the conster- 
nation and hurry of affairs. They then 
called a council of safety to smoke over 
the state of the province. After six 
months jnore of mature del iteration, dur- 
ing which nearly five hundred words 
were spoken, and almost as much tobac- 
co was smoked as would have served a 
certain modern general through a whole 
winter’s campaign of hard drinking, it 
was determined to fit out an armament of 
canoes, and despatch them on a voyage 
of discovery ; to search if peradvt'iiture 
some more sure and formidable position 
might not be found, where fhe colony 
would be less subject to vexatious visi- 
tations. 

This perilous enterprise was entrusted 
to the superintendence of Mynheers Olofle 
Van Kortlandt, Ahraham Ilardcnbrocjck, 
Jacx^bus Van Zaiidt, and Winant Ten 
Brocck — four indubitably great men, but 
of whose history, although I have made 
diligent inquiry, I can learn but little, 

^ Jsl 
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previous to their leaving Holland. Nor 
need this occasion much surprise; for 
adventurers, like pro])hets, though they 
make gr^'nt noise abroad, have seldom 
much cek'brity in their own countries; 
but this much is certain, that the over- 
flowings and ofl-scourings of a country 
arc invariably composed of the richest 
parts of flic soil. And here 1 cannot 
help remarking how convenient it would 
be to many of our ^reat men and great 
families of doubtful or^in, could they 
have the privilege of the herocjs of yore, 
who, whenever their origin was involved 
in obscurity, modestly announced them- 
selves descended from a god — and who 
never visited a f()reign country but what 
they told some cock-and-bull stories about 
their being kings and princes at home. 
This venal trespass on the truth, though 
it has occasionally been played off by 
some pseudo marc|uis, baronet, and other 
illustri(jus foreigner, in our land of g(H)d- 
« natured crcjdulity, has been com])letely 
discountenanced in this sceptical, matter- 
of-fact age — and I even question wlailher 
any tendcT virgin, who was accidentally 
and unaccountably enriched with a bant- 
ling, would save her character at parlbur 
fire-sides and evening tea-parties by as- 
cribing the phenomenon' to a swan, a 
show(ir of gold, or a river-god. 

Thus lieing d('nied the benefit of my- 
thology and classic fable, I should have 
b(jen comj)let(;ly at a loss as to the early 
biography of my heroes, had not a gleam 
of light Ix’cn thrown upon their origin 
from tlunr names. 

By this simple means have I been en- 
abled to gather some jiarticulars concern- 
ing the adventurers in question. Van 
Kortlandt, for instance, was one of those 
peripatetic philosophers, who tax Provi- 
dence for a livelihood, and, like Diogenes, 
enjoy a free and unincumbered estate in 
sunshine. He was usually arrayed in 
garments ^suitable to his fortune, being 
curiously fringed and fangled by the hand 
of time ; and was hel meted with an old 
fragment of a hat, which had acquired 
the shape of a sugar-loaf ; and so far did 
he carry his contempt for the adventitious 
distinction of dress, that it is said the 
remnant of a shirt, which covered his 
back, and dangled like a pocket-handker- 
chief out of a hole in his breeches, ^vas 


never washed, except by the bountiful | 
showers of heaven. In this garb was he 
usually to be seen, sunning himsidf at 
noonday, with a herd of philosophers o^ 
the same sect, on the side of the great 
canal of Amsterdam. Like your nobi- 
lity of Europe, he took his narru^ of KoH- 
lamlt (or lack land) from his landed 
estate, which lay somewhere in Terra In- 
cognita. * 

Of the next of our wprtbies, might 'I 
have had the benefit of mythological as- 
sistance, the want of which I have; just 
lamented, 1 should .have mad(i boiiourablc 
mention, as b()asting (equally illustrious 
pedigr(*(' with the proudest hero oC anti- 
quity. His name was Van Xandt^ which 
being fref‘ly translatt‘d, signifu;s,y/Y»/^ the 
dirt^ meaning Ix'yond a doubt, that like 
Triptolemus, Themis, the Cyclops, and 
the Titans, ho sprang from Dame Terra, 
or the earth ! This sup]K)sition is strongly 
corroboratc'd by his siz(', for it is well 
known that all the progeny of mother 
earth were of a gigantic statun^ ; and 
Van Zandt, we are told, was a tall raw- 
boned man, above six feet high — with an 
astonishingly hard h(;ad. Nor is this 
origin of the illustrious Van Zandt a whit 
I more improbablcf or rci)Ugnant to belief 
than wliat is related and universally ad- 
mitted of certain of our greatest, or rather 
richest men ; who, we are told with the 
Utmost gravity, did originally spring from 
a dunghill ! 

Of the third hero but a faint descrip- 
tion has reached to this time, which men- 
tions that he was a sturdy, obstinate, 
burly, bustling little man ; and from be- 
ing usually equipp()d with an old pair of 
buckskins, was familiarly dubbed Harden 
Broock, or Tough Breeches, 

Ton Broeck completed this junto of ad- 
venturers. It is a singular but ludicrous 
fact, which, were I not scrupulous in ;:te- 
cording the whole truth, I should alrnost 
be tem])ted to pass over in silence, as ii^ 
compatible with the gravity and dignity 
of history, that this worthy gentleman 
should likewise have been nicknamed 
from the most whimsical part of his dress. ' 
In fact, the small-clothes seems to have 
been a very important garment in the 
eyes of our venerated ancestors, owing in 
all probability to its really being the 
largest article of raiment among them. 
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The name of Ten Broeek, or Tin 
Broeck, is indifRjrontly translated into 
Ten Breciches and Tin Breeches — the 
.^JTigh Dutch commentators incline to the 
former opinion ; and ascribe it to his 
being the first who introduced into the 
settlement the ancient Dutch fashion of 
wearing ten pair of brec^ches. But the 
most elegant and ingenious writers on 
tlui subj(‘ct diiclare in favour of Tin, or 
father Thin Breeclies ; from when<*e they 
infer that he was a poor, but m('rry rogue, 
whose galligaskins were none of the 
sound(‘.st, and who was the identical au- 
thor of that truly philosophical stanza — 

“ Then why EhouUl wc quarrel for riches, 

Or any such plittering toys? 

A light heart and Ihin pair of hrerches 

Will go through the world, my brtive boys!” 

Such was the gallant junto chosen to 
conduct this voyage into unknown realms, 
and the whole was put under the super- 
intending care and direction of OlofTe 
i Van Kortlandt, wdio was held in great 
reven'iice among the sages of Communi- 
paw, for the variety and d^jrkness of his 
knowh'dge. ' Having, as I have .before 
observtid, passed a great part of his lift' 
in the opiai air, among the yerifiatetic 
•philosophers of Amstej^dain, he had be- 
com(‘ amazingly well acquainted with the 
aspect of the hi'avens, and could as accu- 
rat(;ly determine w hen a storm wats brew- 
ing, or a squall rising, as a dutiful hus- 
band can foresee, from the brow of his 
spouse, wdieri a tempest is gathering about 
liis ears. He was moreover a great seer 
of ghosts and goblins, and a firm believer 
in omens ; but w hat espf'cially recom- 
mended him to public confukaicc was his 
marvellous talent at dreaming, for there 
never was any thing of conseejuence hap- 
pened at Communipaw but what he de- 
clared he had previously dreamt it ; be- 
in^ one of those infallible prophets, who 
always jiredict evils after they have come 
tq^pass. • 

This supernatural gift w'as as highly 
valued among the burghers of Pavonia as 
It was among the enlightened nations of 
antiquity. The wise Ulysses was more 
indebted to his sleeping than his waking 
moments for all his subtle achievements, 
and seldom undertook any great exploit 
without first soundly sleeinng upon it; 
and the same may truly be said of the 
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good Van Kortlandt, who was thence 
aptly denominated Oloffti the Dreamer. 

This cautious commander having cho- 
sen the crews that should accompany hiin 
in the proposed expedition, exhorted them 
to repair to their homes, take a good 
night’s rest, settle all family affairs, and 
make their wills, Ix^fbre departing on this 
voyage into unknown realms! And in- 
dexed this last was a precaution always 
taken by our fo^ifathers, even in after- 
times, wdien thc'y became morci adven- 
turous, and voyaged to Haverstraw, or 
Kaatskill, or Groodt Esopus, or any other 
far country Ih.'it lay beyond the great 
waters of the Tappaan Zee. 

CHAPTER IV. 

How the heroes of Communipaw voyaged to Hell- 
Cate, and how they were received there. 

And now the rosy blush of morn be- 
gan to mantle in the east, and soon the 
rising sun, emerging from amidst golden 
and purple clouds, sh(‘d his blithesome 
rays on the tin weathercocks of Cornmii- 
nipaw. It was that delicious season of 
the year, when nature, breaking from 
tltp chilling thraldom of old wuntcr, like 
a blooming dagisel from the tyranny of 
a sordid old father, threw herself, blush- 
ing wuth ten thousand charms, into the 
arms of youthful spring. Every tufted 
copse and blooming grove resounded with 
the notes of hymeneal love. The very 
insects, as they sipped the dew that 
gemmed the tender grass of the mea- 
dows, joined in the joyous epithalamium 
— the virgin bud timidly pul forth its 
blushes, “ the voice of the turtle wais 
heard in the land,” and the heart of man 
dissolved away in tenderness. Oh ! sweet 
Theocritus! had I thimi oaten reed, 
wherewdth thou erst didst charm the gay 
Sicilian plains — or oh! gentle Bion! thy 
pastoral pipe, wdierein th(^ hnjj|)y swains 
of the Lesbian isle so much delighted, 
then might 1 attempt to sing, in soft 
Bucolic or negligent Idyllium, tho rural j 
beauties of the scene — but having no- 
thing, save this jaded goose-quill, where- 
Avith to wing my flight, 1 must fain resign 
all poetic disportings of the fancy, and 
pursue my narrative in humble prose ; 
comforting myself with the hope, that 
though it may not steal so sweetly upon j 
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the imagination of my reader, yet may 
it commend itself witli virgin modesty to 
his Ixitter judgment, clothed in the chaste 
and simple garb of truth. 

No sooner did the first rays of cheerful 
Phaibus dart into the windows of Cr>m- 
muiiijiaw tlian tJie little setth'ment was 
all in motion. Forth issued from liis 
I cnstlc till' sage Van Kortlandt, and seiz- 
ing a conch-shell, blew a far-resounding 
blast, that soon sunwnQiied all his lusty 
followers. Then did they trudge reso- 
lutely down to the w'atcr-side, escorted 
by a multitude of relatives and friends, 
who all went down, as the common 
phrase e\j)resses it, ‘Uo see them otf.” 
And this shows the antiquity of those 
long family jiroci'ssions, oflen seen in 
our city, coin))os(‘d of all agi's, sizes, and 
sexes, laden witli bundles and bandboxes, 
escorting some bevy of country cousins, 
about to d(*]>art for home in a market- 
boat. 

The good OlofTe bestowed liis forces in 
a scpiadron of three canoijs, and hoist(‘.d 
liis /lag on board a little round Dutch 
boat, shaj)ed not unlike a tub, wliicli had 
formerly been the jolly-boat of the Goode 
Vrouw. And now, all being embarked, 
they hade farewell to the gazing throng 
u])on th(i l)cach, who continued shouting 
a/l(‘r them, even wlieii out of hearing, 
washing them a hapjiy voyage, advising 
them to take good care of themselves, 
not to get drowned — with an ahuiidaiico 
of such like sage and invaluable cautions, 
generally given by landsmen to such as 
go down to the sea in ships, and adven- 
ture upon tlK‘ deep waters. In tlie mean 
while the voyagers cheerily urged their 
course across the crystal bosom of the 
bay, and soon le/l behind them the green 
shores of ancient Pavonia. 

And first they touched at two small 
islands which lie nearly o[)posite (knn- 
muiiipriw„ and whicb are said to have 
been brought into (!xist(*ncc about the 
time of the great irru])tion of tlio Hudson, 
when it broke through the Highlands and 
mad(i its way to the ocean.* For in this 

* It is a matter long since established by certain 
of our pbilosophers, that is to say, having been often 
advanced, and never contradicted, it has grown to 
be pretty nigb equal to a settled fact, that the Hud- 
son was originally a lake, dammed up by the moun- 
tains of the Highlands. In process of time, however, 
becoming very mighty and obstreperous, and the 


tremendous uproar of the waters, we arc 
told that many liuge fragments of rock 
and land were rent from the mountains 
and swept down by this run-away river ^ 
for sixty or seventy miles; where some 
of them ran aground on the shoals just 
opposite Cominunipaw, and formed the 
identical islands in question, while others 
drifted out to sea, and were never heard 
of more! A suflicient proof of the fijet 
is, that the rock which for^iis the bases of 
these islands is exactly similar to that of 
the Highlands; and mor(‘over one of our 
philosophers, who. has diligently com- 
peared tlie agreement of tht'ir respective 
surfaces, has even gone so far as to 
assure me, in confidence, that Gibbet 
Island w’as originally nothing more nor 
less than a wart on Antony’s iiosca* 

Leaving tliese wonderful little isles, 
they next coasted by Governor’s Island, 
since terrible from its frowning fortress 
and grinning batteries. They would by 
no means, however, land upon this island, 
since they doubted much it might be the 
abode of denpons and spirits, which in 
those (lays did greatly abound throughout 
this savage and pagan country. 

Just at this time a shoal of jolly por- 
poises came roRing and tumbling by, 
turning up their sleek sides to th(^ sun, 
and spouting up the briny element in 
sparkling showers. No sooner did the 
sage Olofic? mark this tlian ho was greatly 
rejoiced. “ This,” exclaimed he, “ il* I 
mistake not, augurs well — the porpoise 
is a fat, W(dl-con(litioned fisli — a liurgo- 
master among fishes — his looks betoken 
ease, plenty, and jirospcTity — I do greatly 
admire this round fat fish, and doubt not 
but this is a happy omen of the success 
of our undertaking.” So saying, lie 
directed liis squad nni to steer in the 
track of these alderman fishes. 

Turning, tlieridore, directly to tlie U‘fl, 
they swept u]) tlio strait, vulgarly called 
the Fast llivaa*^ And heri'. the rapid tide 
which courses through tliis strait, seizing 

moiintairis wnxing pursy, dropsical, and weak in 
the back, by reason of their extreme old ago, it 
suddenly ro.so upon them, and after a violent strug- 
gle eflecled its escape. 'Diis is said to have come 
to pass in very remote time, probably before that 
rivers had lost the art of running up hill. The 
foregoing is a theory in which I do not pretend to 
be skilled, notwithstanding that I do fully give it 
my belief. 

* A promontory in the Highlands. 
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on the gallant tub in which Commoflore 
Van Kortlandt had embarked, hurried it 
forward with a velocity unparalleled in a 
Dutch boat navigated by Dutchmen ; in- 
somuch that the good commodore, wdio 
had all his life long been accustomed 
only to the drowsy navigation of canals, 
was more than ever convinced that they 
were in the hands of some suj)ernatural 
jKjwer, and that the jolly porpoisf's were 
towing them t« some fiir haven tliat was 
to full’ll all their wishes and expectations. 

Thus borne away by th(i resistless cur- 
rent, thc‘y doubled tliat boisterous point of 
land, since called Corlear’s Hook,* and 
k'aving to the J'ight th(‘ rich winding cove 
of the Wallabout, thi'y dridc'd into a 
magnificent C‘xpanse of water, surroundt'd 
by j)k“asant shores whose v(Tdure was 
exc(‘edingly refreshing to the eye. Wliile 
the voyag^‘rs were looking around th(‘ni, 
on what lliey (conceived to be a senme 
and sunny lake, they b(‘h(*ld at a distance 
a crew of painted savagi's, busily (tii- 
ployed in fisliing, who seemed more like 
the genii of this romantio region — their 
slender caiKKi lightly balanced •like a 
feather on tlie undulating surface of the 
l)ay. 

• At sight of th(‘se the hearts of the 
heroes of Communijiaw wen' not a little^ 
troubled. But as good fortune would 
have it, at the bow of the conimodon*’s 
])oat was stationed a vc'ry valiant man, 
named Hendrick Kip (which being inter- 
pr(;t(Ml means cJdcLcn^ a name given him 
in token of his courage). No sooner 
did h(‘ beliold these varlet lieathens than 
h(' trembled witli excessive valour, and 
although a good half-mile distant, he 
seized a musipielooii tliat lay at liand, 
and turning away liis lu^nd, fired it most 
intr(;])idly in llie face of the bk'ssed sim. 
The blundering weapon recoiled, and 
gaVe the valiant Kip an ignominious 
kick, fliat laid him prostrate with uplifted 
hi'Qls in the bottom of "the boat. But 
such was the effect of this tremendous 
fire, that the wild men of the* woods, 
struck with consteriiatiini, seized hastily 
upon their paddles, and shot away into 
one of the deep inlets of the Long Island 
shore. 

This signal victory gave new spirits 

* Properly spelt hocck, (i. e. point of land ) 
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to the hardy voyagers, and in honour of 
tlie achievement they gave the name of 
the valiant Kip to the surrounding bay, 
and it has continued to bo called Kip’s 
Bay from that time to the present. The 
heart of the good Van Kortlandt — wlio, 
having no land of his own, was a groat 
admirer of other people’s — (ixpaiided at 
tlie sumptuous prospect of rieJi unsettled 
country around liim, and falling into a 
delicious reveryf He straightway bc'gaii 
to riot in the possession of vast meadows 
of salt marsh and intermiiiahle patelies 
of cabbages. From this dfdeetable vi- j 
siori he was all at once awakcnetl by the 
sudden turning of the tide, wliicli would 
soon have hurried him from this land of 
promise, had not the discreet navigator 
given signal to Rt(3er fjr the shore ; \\ here' 
they acrordingly landed, Jiard by the 
rocky heights of Bellevue — that happy 
retreat, where our jolly alderriK'n eat for 
the good of the city, and fatten tlio turtle 
that are sacrificed on civic solemnities. 

Here, seated on the gri'cn sward, by 
the side of a small stream tliat ran 
s]mrkling among the grass, they refreslii'd 
themselves after the toils of the seas, by 
feasting lustily on the ample stores whieli 
tiif'y had prov itk^d for this perilous voyage. 
Thus, having well fortified thi'ir delihi'ra- 
tive powers, tliey fell into an earnest con- 
sultation what was further to ho done. 
This was the first council-dinner ever 
eaten at Bellevue by Clirisfian hurgliers, 
and here, as tradition rolati's, did origi- 
nate the great family feud betwi'cn the 
Hardenbroecks and thcTenhroecks, which 
afterwards liad a singular innuonci' on the 
building of the city. The sturdy I larelen- 
hrocck, whose eyes had hi'cn wondrously 
(k'lighted with the salt rnarslies that spread 
their reHiking bosoms along the coast, at 
the bottom of Kip’s Bay, counsf'lled by 
all nu'ans to return thither, and ftjuiid the 
intended city. This was streitliously op- 
posed by the imht'iiding Tenbroeck, and 
many testy arguments passi'd between 
them. The particulars of this contro- 
versy have not reached us, whicli is ever 
to he lamented; this much is certain, that 
the sage Olofli! put an end to the dispute, 
by determining to explore still farther in 
the route wliicli the mysterious porpoises 
had so ckiarly pointed out — whcrcujion 
the sturdy Tough Breeches abandoned 
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the expedition, took possession of a neigh- moonlight walk, and printed by the slen- 
bouring hill, and in a fit of great wrath der foot of beauty ; and a savage soli- 
peopled all that tract of country, which tude extended over those happy regions, 
has contiiUKjd to be iidiahited by the wh(ire now arc reared the stately towers 
Ilardenbroccks unto this very day. of the Joneses, the Schenncrhornes, and 

By this time the jolly Pheebiis, like the Rhin(‘laiid(irs. 
some wanton urchin sjiorting on th(i side Thus gliding in silent wonder through 
*of a green Jiill, Ix'gan to roll down the these new and unknown scenes, the gal- 
declivity of the heavens; and now, the lant squadron of Pavonia swept by the 
tide having once inqre turned in their foot of a promontory, that strutted forth 
favour, the resolute Pa /ojiians again com- boldly into the weaves ard seemed to' 
initted thcanselves to its disc r(.‘t ion, and frown ujion them as they brawJed against 
coasting along the w^estern shores, were its base. This is tlu' bluff w^oll known 
borne towards the straits of Blackwell’s to modern mariners by the name of Gra- 
Island. cie’s Point, from the fair castle, wbicJi, 

And here the capricious wanderings of like an elephant, it carries upon its back, 
the current occasioned not a little marvel And here brolo^ ujxui their vi(wv a wild 
and pf'rplexity to these illustrious mari- and varied prospect, where land and 
iKTs. Now w^ould they be caught by the water were beauteously int(*rmingled, as 
w’anton eddies, and, sweeping round a though they had combined to heighten 
jutting point, w ould wind dcejj into sonxj and set off each other’s charms. To the 
r(»mantic little cove, that indented the lair right lay the sedgy point of l^lackwell’s 
island of Mannahata ; now w^erc they Island, dressed in the fresh garniture of 
hurried narrowly by the very basis of living green — Ix'yond it stretched the 
impending rocks, mantled with the flaunt- pleasant coast of Sundsw ich,and the small 
ing grape-vine, and crowmed w^ith groves harbour well Ivyiown by tb(i name of Ilal- 
that threw' a broad shad(i on th<^ W'uves lett’s CKive — a pl.ace infamous in later 
beneath ; and anon they were bonie aw'^iy days, by reason of its being the haunt of 
into the mid-chann(‘l, and waded along pirates wlv,) infest the.>e seas, robbing or- 
W'ith a rapidity that veryjiiuch discom- chards and water-UK'lon ])atch(\s, and in- 
posed the sage Van Kortlandt, who, as suiting gentlemcn-navigators, wduai voy- 
iie saw' the land sw iftly receding on either aging in their [ileasun'-boats. 'J’o the 
sid(?, bc;gan excxiedingly to doubt that ter- kdl a deep bay, or rather crc'ek, graci;- 
ra firma W'as giving them the slip. fully receded betw'ecai shores fring(‘d w ith 

Wherever tJie voyagers turned their forests, and fuaning a kind of vista, 
eyes, a new creation sixiined to bloom through which were behc'ld the sylvan 
around. No signs of human thrift ap- regions of IJaerk‘m, Morrissania, and 
peared to check the delicious wildness of Pkist-(’hester. Here the eye rf‘pos(‘d with 
nature, who here revelled in all her luxu- didight on a riehl> -wooded country, di- 
riant variety. Those bills now^ bristled, versified by tufliMl knolls, shadowy inter- 
like the fretful porcupine, wdth rows of vals, and waving liiK's of upland, swell- 
poplars, (vain upstart plants ! minions of ing above each otlau* ; while over the 
w'(‘alth and fashion !) wx're then adorned whole the pur])k‘ mists of spring diffused 
w'ith the vigorous natives of the soil; the a hue of soft voluptuousness, 
lordly oak, the gema-ous chestnut, the Just Ixifore them the* grand coursoiof 
graceful ekn — while here and there the the stream making a sudden bend, wotmd 
tulip-tr(»c reared his majestic liead, the among embowc;nxl promontories ai¥i 
giant of the forest. Where now are shores of emerald verdures, that seemed 
s('(m the gay retreats of luxury — ^\'illas to melt into the wave. A character of 
half buried in twilight bowers, whence gentleiKJss and mild fertility prevailed 
the amorous flute oft breathes the sigh- around. The sun had just descended, and 
ings of some city swain — there the fish- the thin haze of twilight, like a transpa- 
haw’k built his solitary nest, on some dry rent veil drawn ov(ir the bosom of virgin 
tr(‘e that overlooked his w\atory domain, beauty, heightened the charms which it 
The timid d(?er fed undisturbexi along half conceahid. 

those shores now hallow'cd by the lover’s Ah ! witching scenes of foul delusion ! 
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Ah ! hapless voyagers, gazing with sim- 
ple wonder on these Circean shores ! 
Such, alas ! arc they, poor easy souls, 
who listen to the seductions of a wicked 
\j^orld — treacherous are its smiles ! fatal 
its ear(‘sses ! He who yields to its en- 
ticeinents launches upon a whelming tide, 
and trusts his feeble biirk among the 
dimpling (tidies of a whirlpool ! And 
thus it hired with the worthies of Pavo- 
nia, who, little mistrusting the guileful 
reene Ixdbre them, drifled quietly on, 
until they were aroused by an uncom- 
mon tossing and agitation of their vessels. 
For now the late dimpling current l>egan 
to hrawd around them, and the waves to 
boil and foam with horrific fury. * Awa- 
k(‘ncd as if from a dream, th(t astonishcid 
Olofle bawled aloud to put about — but his 
words were lost amid the roaring of the 
waters. And now ensu<‘d a scxaic of 
direful consternation — at one time they 
were borne with dreadful velocity among 
tumultuous bn'akers, at another hurried 
down boisterous rapids. Now they were 
iK’arly dashed upon the Wen and Chick- 
ens ; (infamous rocks ! — more vf>racious 
than Hcylla and her wheljis) and anon 
th(‘y seemed sinking ij^to yawfiing gulfs, 
that threatened to entomb them kmeath 
tli(* waves. All the elements combiiu'd 
to produce a hideous confusion. The 
waters raged — the winds howk'd — and as 
they were hurrk'd along, several of the 
astonished mariners beheld the rocks and 
trees of the neighbouring shores driving 
through the air! 

At length the mighty tub of Commo- 
dore Van Kortlandt was drawn into the 
vortex of that tremendous whirlpool call- 
ed the I’ot, where it was whirled about 
in giddy mazes, until the senses of the 
goofl commander and his crew wore over- 
powered by the horror of the scene and 
tlfc strangeness of the revolution. 

’How the gallant squadron of Pavonia 
Vas snatched from the jflws of this mo- 
dern Chary bdis has never been truly 
made known, for so many suiwivcd to 
tell the talc, and, what is still more won- 
derful, told it in so many different ways, 
that there has ever prevaik'd a great va- 
riety of opinions on the subject. 

As to the commodore and his crew. 
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when they came to their senses they 
found themselves strimdi^d on the Long 
Island shore. The w'orthy commodorf*, 
indeed, used to relate many and >vonder- 
ful stories of his adventures in this time 
of peril ,* how that he saw spectres flying 
in the air, and heard the yelling of hob- 
goblins, and put his hand .into the Pot 
when they wi're whirled around, and 
found the water socilding hot, and Ijehidd 
several uncouth*looking Ix'ings seated on 
rocks and skttnming it with Iiugi* ladles 
— but particularly he declared wdth great 
exultation, that he saw the losel porpoises, 
which had b(‘tray<Hl th(‘m into this p(*ril, 
some broiling on the Gridiron, and others 
hissing in the Fryingpan ! 

These, howfwcu-, w'cre considered by 
many as mere phantasies of the commo- 
dore’s imagination, while he lay in a 
trance ; esjx'cially as he was know n to 
Ix^ givc'n to dreaming ; and the truth of 
them has never been clearly ascertained. 
It is certain, how'ever, that to the accounts 
of Oloflfe and his folkiwers may be traced 
the various traditions handed dowui of 
this marvellous strait — as how the devil 
has iK'on s(‘en there, sitting astride of th(' 
Hog’s Back and playing on the fitldle — 
how he broils* fish there before a storm; 
and many other storii's, in wdiich we 
must be cautious of putting too much 
faith. In consequence of all these terrific 

circumstances, the Pavonian commander 
gave this pass the name of HeUe-ffat, or, 
as it has beim interpreted, Ilcfl-gafe 
which it continues to Ixiar at the present 
day. 

• This is a narrow strait in the Sound, at tlic dis- 
tance of BIX miles above New York. It is danger- 
ous to shipping, unless under the care of skilful 
pilots, b_y reason of numerous rocks, shelves, and 
whirlpools. Those have received sundry appella- 
tions, such as the Gridiron, Fryingpan, Hog’s Back, 
Pot, &c. and are vei^ violent and turbulent at cer- 
tain times of tide. Certain wise me|} who instiuct 
these modern days have softened the above charac- 
teristic name into HurUpate^ which means nothing. 

I leave them to give their own etymology. The 
name as given by our author is supported by the 
map in Vander Donck’s history, published in 165f> 
— by Ogilvy’s History of America, 1671 — as also 
by a journal still extant, written in the 16th cen 
fury, and to be found in Hazard’s State Papers. 
And an old MS. written in French, speaking of va- 
rious alterations in names about this city, observes 
“ Dc Ilellr-pat, trou d’Enfcr, ils ont faft Ilett-gate. 
Porte d’Enfer.” 
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CIIAPTKR V. 

How the heroes of Communipaw returned some- 
what wiser than they went— and how the sauc 
Oloffc dreamed a dream — and the dream that he 
dreamed. 

The darkness of iiiglit had closed upon 
this disastrous day, and a doleful night 
was it to the sliipwrceked Pavonians, 
whose ears were incessantly assailed with 
the raging of the elemr'nts, and the howl- 
ing of the hobgoblins tbtit infested this 
pf'rfidious strait. Hut when the morning 
dawned, the horrors of the proceeding 
evening had passed away ; rapids, break- 
ers, and whirlpools had disapj)eared ; the 
stream again ran smooth and dimpling, 
and having changed its tide', rolled gently 
back towards the quarter where lay their 
much-i*egretted homo. 

The wo-hegone heroes of Comrnuni- 
paw eyed each other with rueful counte- 
, nancc's ; their squadron had Ix'on totally 
dis])ersed by the late disaster. Some 
W('re east u])on tlu) westc'rn sliore, wher(‘, 
headc'd by one Rideff Hopper, they took 
possession of all the country lying alK>ut 
the six niile-slorio ; whicth is licid by the 
Hoppers at this |)rescnt writing. 

The Waldrons wen* driven by stress 
of wealber to a distant coast, when*, hav- 
ing with them a jug of genuine Hollands, 
th(^y w{*rc onahk?d to conciliate the sa- 
vages, setting up a kind of tavern ; from 
whenee, it is said, did sjiriiig the fair 
town o/'Ilarrlcrn, in which thciir descend- 
ants have ev(*r since continued to bc) re- 
putable publicans. As to the Suydanis, 
they v/cre thrown upon the Long Island 
coast, and may still be found in those 
parts. But the most singular luck at- 1 
tended the great Ten Brooch, who, fall- / 
// overboard, was miraculously pro- 

W served from sinking by the multitude of 

1 his nether garments. Thus buoyed up, ] 
he floated on the waves, like a merman, 1 
until he laifded safely on a rock, where f 
be was found the next morning busily J 
drying his many breeches in the sun- r. 
shine. t 

1 forbear to treat of the long consul ta- \ 
tion of our adventurers — how they d(*tor- r 
rnined that it would not do to found a a 
city in this diabolical neighbourhood — f 
and how at length, with fear and trem- o 
bling, they ventured once more upon the h 
briny clement, and steered their course | ti 

back for Communipaw. Suffice it, in 
simple brevity, to say, that after toiling 
back through the scenes of their yester- 
day’s voyag(^ they at length o])Ciied the 
southern point of Manna-hata, and gained 
a distant view of their beloved Commu- 
nipaw. 

And lierc tliey were opposed by an ob- 
stinate eddy, that rc'sisted all the etforts 
of the exhausted mariners. Weary and 
dispirited, they could no 'longer make 
head against the power of the tide, or 
rather, as some will have it, of old Nep- 
tune, who, anxious to guide them to a 
spot, whereon should IxJ founded his 
strong hold in tliis western world, sent 
half a score of potent billows, that rolled 
the tub of Commodore Van Kortlandt 
high and dry on the shores of Manna- 
hata. 

Having thus in a manner been guided 
by supernatural ])ower to this delightful 
island, their first care was to light a fire 
at the foot of a large? tree, that stcxid upon 
the point at pri'sent (?;illcd thf* Battery. 
Then gathering togetlu'r great store of 
oyst(‘rs ^'whieh ahound(‘d on the? shore, 
and emptying the contents of their wal- 
lets, lh(?y pr(‘pared;ind made a sumj>tuous 
council n'past. The* worthy Van Kort- 
landt was observed to be particularly 
zealous in his devotions to the trencher ; 
for having the* cares of the? ex])edition es- 
pecially commilled to Ins care, lie deemed 
it incumb(*nt on him to (;at profoundly for 
the public good. In jiroportion as he 
filled himself to tlx* very brim with tlic 
dainty viands before liiin, did the heart 
of this (?xccllent burgher rise up towards 
his throat, until be seemed ernmrned and 
almost choked with good eating and good- 
nature. And at such times it is, when a // 
man’s heart is in his throat, that he may 
more truly be said to spfiak from it, and 
his speeches abound with kindness arfH 
50od fellowship. Thus the worthy OldfFc 
laving swallowefl the last possible monself 
ind washed it down with a fervent pota- 
ion, felt his heart yearning, and his 
vhole frame in a manner dilating with 
inbounded benevolence. Every thing 
iround him seemed excellent and 'delight- 
id ; and, laying his hands on each side 
•f his capacious periphery, and rolling 

118 half-closed eyes around on the beau- 
ful diversity of land and water before 
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him, ho exclaimed, in a fat half-smothered 
voice, “ What a charming prospc^ct !” 
The words died away in his throat — he 
u seemed to ponder on the fair scene for a 
moment — his eyelids heavily closed over 
their orbs — his head drooped upon his 
]>osom — he slowly sunk upon the green 
turf, and a deep sleep stole gradually 
upon him. 

V And tlie sage Olofle dreamed a dream 
. * — and lo, ihcf good St. Nicholas came 
riding over th(i tops of the trees, in that 
self same wagon wherein he brings his 
yearly presents to childrcai ; and he came 
and descended hard l)y where tlui heroes 
of Commiinipaw had made their late re- 
past. And the shrewd Van Kortlandt 
knew him by his broad hat, hi.^long pipe, 
and the res('mblanc(i which he bore to 
the figure on the how of the (ioede 
Vrouw\ And he lit his pipe hy the fire, 
and sat himself dowm and smoked ; and 
as he smoked, the smoke from his pipe 
ascended into the air, and sj>read like a 
cloud over head. And Olofle bethought 
liirn, and ho hastenc'd an(> climb(‘d up to 
th(^ top of one of the tallest tr(3i‘s, and 
saw that the smoke sj)r(;ad over a great 
extent of country — anjji as lie ^considered 
• it more attentively, he fancied that the 
great volume of smoke assumed a variety 
of marvellous forms, where in dim obscu- 
rity he saw' shadowed out palaces and 
domes and lofty spires, all which lasted 
but a moment, and then faded away, 
until the whole rolk'd off, and nothing 
but the green woods were lefl. And 
when St. Nicholas had smoked his pipe, 
he twisted it in his hatband, and laying 
his finger beside bis nose, gave the asto- 
nished Van Kortinndt a very significant 
look ; then mounting his wagon, he re- 
turned over the tre(j tops and disappeared. 

And Van Kortlandt awoke from his 
sl(?ep greatly instructed, and he aroused 
his*cornpani(ms, and rclah^d to them liis 
(h*eam ; and interpreted it*, that it was the 
will of St. Nicholas that they should set- 
tle down and build the city here : and 
that the smoke of tlic pipe w'as a typo 
how vast should be the extent of the 
city ; inasmuch as the volumes of its 
smoke should spread over a wide extent 
of country. And they all with one voice 
assented to this interpretation, excepting 
Mynheer Ten Brocck, who declared the 

meaning to he, that it should be a city 
wherein a little fire should occasion a 
great smoke, or, in other w'ords, a very 
vapouring little city — botli which int(ir- 
pretations have strangely come to pass ! 

The great object of their perilous ex- 
pedition, therefore, Ixung thus happily ac- 
complished, thr: voyagers returned mer- 
rily to Communipaw, wh(*rc they were re- 
ceived wuth great int'joicings. And liero, 
calling a general * meeting of the W'iso 
men and the dfgnitaries of Pavonia, they 
relatc‘d tlu^ whole history of their voyage, 
and the dream of Oloffe Van Kortlandt. 
And the people lifted up th(nr voices and 
blessed the good St. Nicholas, and from 
that tim(5 the sage Van Kortlandt was 
hold in more honour than ever, for his 
great talent at dreaming, and was pro- 
nounced a most useful citi'zeii and a right 
good man — w'h('n he was asleep. 

ClTAl'TFJl VI. 

Containing an attempt at etymology — and of the 

fountiing of the great city of New Amsterdam. 

The original name of the island w'here- 
in. the squadron of Communipaw was 
thus projutiously thrown is a matter of 
some dis])utt', and has alre.ady undergone 
considerable vitiation — a melancholy proof 
of the instability of all sublunary things, 
and the vanity of all our hopes of lasting 
fame ; for who can expect his name will 
live to posterity, wdifui oven the names of 
mighty islands are thus soon lost in con- 
tradiction and uncertainty ! 

The name most current at the present 
day, and which is likewise countenanced 
hy the great historian Vandi'r Donck, is 
' Manhattan ; which is said to have ori- 
ginated in a custom among tlui squaws, 
in the early settlement, of wearing men’s 
hats, as is still done among many tril)cs. 

“ Hence,” as we are told by an old go- 
vernor w ho was somewhat t)f a wag, 
and flourished almost a century since, 
and had paid a visit to the w its of Phila- 
delphia, “ Hence arose the appellation of 
raan-hat-on, first given to the Indians, 
and afterw’ards to the island” — a stupid 
joke ! — but well enough for a governor. 

Among the more venerable sources of 
information on this subject, is that valua- 
ble history of the American possessions, 
written by Master Richard Blomc in 1687, 
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wherein it is called Maiihadaes and Mana- 
hanent; nor must 1 forget the excellent 
little book, full of precious matter, of that 
authentic historian John Joss('lyn, Gent, 
who expressly calls it Manadaes. 

Another etymology still more ancient, 
/md sanctioned by the countenance of our 
ever-to-be-lamented Dutch ancestors, is 
that found in certain letters still extant,* 
which f)assed between the early govern- 
ors and their neigh homing powers, wdierc- 
in il is called indifrerently Monhattoes — 
Munhatos and Mniihattoes, which arc evi- 
dently unimportant variations of the same 
name; for our wise fonTathers set little 
store by those niceties (dther in orthogra- 
phy or orthoef)y, which form the sole 
study and ambition of many learned men 
and women of tliis hypercritical age. 
This last name is said to be derived from 
flic great Indian spirit Maiietho ; who 
was suppose ‘d to make this island his 
fjivourite abode, on account of its uncom- 
mon d(*lights. For the^ Indian traditions 
aOTirm that the bay was once a translucid 
lake, fdled wdth silver and golden fish, in 
the midst of which lay this beautiful 
island, covered with every variety of 
fruits and flowers : but that tbe sudden 
irruption of tbe Hudson laid waste these 
blissful scenes, and MaiK'tho took his 
flight beyond the great watcirs of Ontario. 

These, however, are fabulous legends, 
to which very cautious credence iuust be 
given ; and although I am willing to ad- 
mit the last quoted orthography of the 
name as v(‘ry suitable for prose, yet is 
there another one founded on still more 
ancient and indisputabk', authority, which 
I particularly delight in, seeing that it is 
at once poetical, melodious, and signifi- 
cant — and this is recorded in the before- 
mentioned voyag(' of the great Hudson, 
written by Masher Juet ; who clearly and 
correctly calls it Manna-iiata — that is 
to say, the* island of manna, or in other 
words — “ a land flowing with milk and 
horu'y !” 

It having been solemnly resolviid that 
the seat of emiiire should be transferred 
from the green shores of Pavonia to this 
delectable island, a vast multitude em- 
barked, and migrated across the nioutli 
of the Hudson, under the guidance of 

♦ Vid. Hazard’s Col. Stat. Pap. 


OlofTe the Dreamer, who was appointed 
protector or patron to the new setthmient. 

And hen*, let me bear testimony to the 
matchless honesty and magnanimity of 
our worthy forefathers, wlio purchased 
the soil of the native Indians belong ercct- 
I ing a singkj roof; a circumstance singu- 
lar and almost incredible in the annals of 
discovery and colonization. 

The first settlement was made on the 
southwest point of the islaifd, on the very 
spot where the good 8t. Nicholas had 
appeared in th(^ dream. Hen^ th(?y built a 
mighty and imjiregnabli^ fort and trading- 
house, called Fort Amsterdam, which 
stood on tliat emini'iice at jiresent occu- 
pi('d by tlie custom-house, with the open 
space now called the bowling-green in 
front. 

Around this potent fortress was soon 
seen a numerous progeny of little Dutch 
houses, with tiled roofs, all which sei'med 
mo.st lovingly to nestle under its walls, 
like a brf)od of half-fledged chickens shel- 
tered und(‘r the wdngs of' the mother hen. 
Tlie whole was surrounded by an inedo- 
sure of»strong palisadoes, to guard against 
any sudden irruption of thi*. savag(*s, who 
wand<*red dn hordes about the swamps 
and forests that extended over those tracts 
of country at pri'sent called Broadway, 
Wall Street, William Street, and Pearl 
Street. 

No sooner was the colony once planted 
than it took root, and throve amazingly ; 
for it would seem that this thrice- fiivoured 
island is like a munificent dunghill, where 
every foreign weed finds kindly nourish- 
ment, and soon shoots up and expands to 
greatness. 

And now the infant s('ttlement having 
advanced in age and statun*, it was thought 
high time it should receive an honest 
Christian name, and it was accordingly 
called New Amsterdam. It is true there 
were some advocatiis for the original In- 
dian name, and 'many of the Ix^st writers 
of the province did long continue to call 
it by the title of “ The Manhattoes but 
this was discountenanced by the autho- 
rities, as being heathenish and sav.'igc. 
Besides, it was considered an excellent 
and praiseworthy measure to name it 
afler a great city of the old world ; as by 
that means it was induced to emulate the 
greatness and renown of its namesake — 
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in tlio manner that little snivelling urchins 
are called after great statesmen, saints, 
and worthies, and renowned generals of 
yore, upon which they all industriously 
copy their examples, and come to be 
very mighty men in their day and gene- 
ration. 

The thriving state of th(^ settlement, I 
and the rapid increase of houses, gra- 
dn^illy awakcjied the good Olofte from a 
deep h^tliargyf into which he had fallen 
after the building of the fort. ITc now 
began to think it was time some })lan 
should be devised, on which the incrc'as- 
ing town should bo built. Summoning, 
therefore, his counsellors and coadjutors 
togetlier, they took j)ipe in mouth, and 
forthwith sunk into a very soiuid delibe- 
ration on the subject. 

At the very outs(‘t of the business an 
un(‘\p(;cted difterencc! of opinion arose, 
and 1 mention it with much sorrowing, 
as bcMUg the first altercation on record in 
th() councils of New Amsterdam. It w^as 
a breaking forth of th(.‘ grudge and lieart- 
burning that had (.‘xisted Jbetw'een those 
twT) eminent burghers, Mynheer# Tcm- 
bro(‘ck and Hankaibroeck, ever since 
their unhappy altercation on tl^e coast of 
• Ik'llevue. The great flarderhroeck had 
wax(‘d very wealtliy and powerful, from 
his domains, which embraced the w'hole 
chain of Apulean mountains that stretch- 
ed .along thf* gulf of Kip’s Bay, and from 
])jirt of w hich his d(!scendants have Ixjcn 
expelled in latter ages, by the ])owTrful 
clans of the Jonesf^s and the Schermer- 
hornes. 

An ing('nious plan for the city w'as 
offered by Mynhei'r Tenbroeck, who pro- 
posed that it should be cut up and inter- 
secU'd by canals, after the manner of the 
most admired cities in Holland. To this 
Mynheer Ilardenbroock w^as diametrically 
ojiposed, suggesting in jdace tlKU’cof, that 
th(*y should run out docks and wharfs, 
Uy means of piles, drivea into the bottom 
of the river, on which the towai should be 
built. By these means, said he triumph- 
antly, shall w'e rescue a considerable 
space of territory from these immense 
rivers, and build a city that shall rival 
AmstcTdam, Venic(‘, or any amphibious 
city in Europe. To this [)ro|)osition. Ten 
Broeck (or Ten Breeches) rej)lied, with a 
look of as much scorn as he could possi- 

bly assume. H(^ cast the utmost censure 
upon the plan of his antagonist, as being 
preposterous, and against the very order 
of things, as he would leave to every true 
Hollander. “ For what,” said he, “ is a 
town without canals? — it is like a body 
w'ithout veins and arteries, and must pe- 
rish for want of a free circulation of tlic 
vital fluid.” Tough Breeches, on the 
contrary, retorted \yith a sarcasm upon 
his antagonist, wJk# w as somewhat of an 
arid, dry-boni^d habit : he remarked, that 
as to the circulation of the blood being 
necessary to existi'iice, Mynbeer Ten 
Br(‘eclu?s W'as a living contradiction to 
his own assertion ; for every body knew 
there had not a drop of blood circulated 
through his wind-dried carcass for good 
ten yc'ars, and yet there was not a gnjatcr 
busybidy in the whole colony. Person- 
alities have seldom much eflect in making 
converts in argument — nor have J cv(;r • 
seen a man convinced of error by Ixdng I 
convicted of deformity. At k^ast such w^as 
not th(; case at })resent. Tim Breeches 
was v(‘ry acrimonious in reply, and Tough 
Breeclu's, wdio w’as a sturdy little man, | 
and never gave uj) the last word, n'joined 
, with increasing spirit — Ten Breeches had 
the advantage, of the greatest volubility, 
but Tough Breeches had that invaluable 
coat of mail in argument called obstinacy 
— 'Jen Breeches had, thereforcs the most 
mettle, but Tough Breeches the best bot- 
tom — ^so that though Ten Breeches made 
a dreadful clattering about his ears, and 
battered and kdaboured him with hard 
words and sound arguments, yet Tough 
Breeches hung on most resolutely to the 
last. They parted, th(‘rcfore, as is usual 
in all arguments where both parties are 
in the right, without coming to any con- 
clusion — but they hati'd c'ach other most 
heartily for ever after, and a similar 
breach with that between the houses of 
Capuk't and Montague did ens#u' In'tween 
the families of 'Pen Breeches and Tough 
Breeches. 

I w’ould not fatigiH) my ixx'idor with 
these dull matters of fact, but that my 
duty as a faithful historian requires that 

I should bf‘ particular — and in truth, as I 
am now treating of the critical period, 
wh(*n onr city, like a young twig, first 
rt'C(dved the twists and turns that have 
since contributed to give it the present 
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picturcsqu(3 irregularity for wliicli it is 
celebrated, I cannot bo too minute in de- 
tailing th('ir first causes. 

Afier the unhappy alterc^ation I have 
just mentioned, I do not find tliat any 
thing further was said on tJie suhject 
worthy of being recorded. The council, 
consisting of tJie largest and oldest heads 
ill the community, met regularly once a 
week, to pondcu' on tips momentous sub- 
ject. But either they \^erc deterred by 
the war of words they had witnesscid, or 
they were naturally avc'rse to the exor- 
cise of the tongue, and the consequent 
('xercise of the hrains — certain it is, the 
most j)rofound silence was maintained — 
the question as usual lay on the table — 
the members quietly smoked their pipes, 
making but few laws, without ever en- 
forcing any, and in the mean time the 
affairs of the settlement went on — as it 
pleased (Tod. 

As most of the council wore but little 
skilled in the mystc'ry of combining pot- 
hooks and hangers, they determin<*d most 
judiciously not to puzzle either themselves 
or posterity with voluminous records, 
ddie secretary, however, kept the mi- 
nutes of the council with tok‘rahle preci- 
sion, in a large vellum folio, fastened 
with massy brass clasps : the journal of 
each meeting consisted but of two line's, 
stating in Dutch, that “the council sat 
tills dfiy, and smokt?d twelve pipes, on 
the aflairs of the colony.” By which it 
ap])('ars that the first settlers did not re- 
gulate th(dr tim(i by hours, but pipes, in 
the same manner as they measure dis- 
taiK*es in Holland at this very time; an 
admirably exact iiK'asurement, as a pipe 
in the mouth of a true-born Dutchman is 
never liable to those acaddents and irre- 
gularities that are continually putting our 
clocks out of order. 

In this manner did the profound coun- 
cil of Nf»v Amsterdam smoke, and 
doze, and poinkn’, from week to week, 
month to month, and year to year, in 
what maniK'r they should construct' their 
infant settlement — m(‘anwhile, the town 
took care of itself, and like a sturdy brat 
whi(‘h is sufk'rcd to run about wild, un- 
shackled by clouts and bandages, and 
other abominations by which your nota- 
ble nurses and sage old women cripple 
and disfigure the children of men, in- 


creased so rapidly in strength aiul niag- 
nitiuk', that before the hoiu'st burgomas- 
ters had dct(‘rmim‘d ujion a plan, it was 
too late to put it in (‘xecution — wherc'- 
npon fh(jy wisely abandoned the suhject 
altogether. 

CHAPTER VJI. 

How the city of New Amsterdam waxed great, 

under the protection of Ololfe the l>r(3amer. ** , 

There is something exceedingly dehi- 
sive in thus looking hack, through the 
long vista of de])art(*d yt'ars, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of the fairy realms of an- 
ti(juity that lit; biwoiul. Like some 
■ goodly landscajie mcking into distfinee, 
they receive a thousand cluirms from 
their very ohscurit} , and the limey de- 
lights to fill up tht'ir outlines with graces 
and excellencies of its own creation. 
Thus beam on my imagination those' 
ha])pier days of our city, wIk'ii as yt't 
New Amsterdam was a mere pastoral 
town, shrouded in groves of syi'amon; 
and willows, ai’d surrounded by traekk'ss 
forests eand wide-sj)reading waters, that 
seemed to shut out all the cares and vani- 
ties of a w^’ck(;d world. 

In those days did this embryo city pre- 
sent the ran; and nohk' sp('ctack; of a 
community governed without laws ; and 
thus being lell to its own coursi*, and thci 
fostering care of Provi(k'ne(', inerc'ased 
as rapidly as though it had been burthened 
with a doze'll pannir;rs liill of thosi; sage 
laws that arc; usually heaped on the backs 
of young citi(‘s — in ordiT to make them 
grow. And in this particular I greatly 
admire the wisdom and sound knowledge 
of human nature;, displayed by the' sage 
Olofie the Dreamer, and his fc'llow-k'gis- 
lators. For my part I have not so bad 
an opinion of mankind as many of my 
brother philosojihers. I do not thi^k 
poor human nature so sorry a piece of 
workmanship as- they would make' it out 
to be ; and as far as I have observed, I 
am fully satisfic'd that man, if lell to him- 
self, would about as regularly go right as 
wrong. It is only this (‘ternal sound 
in his ears that it is his duty to go right, 
that makc's him go the vc*ry reverse. 
The noble independence of his nature 
revolts at this intolerable tyranny of law, 
and the perpetual interference of officious 
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moral if 5 ^ which is over bcscitting his path 
with finger-posts and din^ctions to “kei^p 
to the right, as the law directs;” and like 
a spirited urchin, lie turns directly con- 
trary, and gallops through mud and mire, 
ov(‘r hedges and ditches, merely to show 
that he is a lad of sjurit, and out of his 
leading-strings. And these opinions are 
amply substantiatc'd by what I have above 
sai^ of our w'orthy ancestors ; who never 
being be-))reacJied and bc-lectured, and 
guided and governed by statutes and laws 
and by-laws, as arc their more cnligliten- 
ed descendants, did one and all dc-mean 
lliemsidves honestly and peaceably, out 
of pure ignorance, or, in other words — 
because they knew no better. 

Nor must I omit to record q^ie of the 
earliest measures of this infant settk'ment, 
inasmueli as it shows the jiiety of our 
forefatlii'rs, and that, like good Chris- 
tians, they were always ready to serve 
Cod, after they had first served them- 
selves. Thus, liaving quietly settkul 
themselves down, and jirovided for their 
own comfort, th(*y b(‘thoug]it themselves 
of tt‘sti(ying their gratitude to th(^ great 
and good St. Nicholas, for Ins jirotecting 
car(‘, in guiding them to this ^lekictable 
•abode. To this end fliey built a fair 
and goodly chajK;! within the fort, wliich 
they consecrated to liis name; whereupon 
he immediately took the town of New 
Amsterdam under his peculiar patronage, 
and he has ever since been, and I dcwoutly 
hope will ever be, the tutelar saint of this 
excellent city. 

1 am moreover told that there is a little 
k'gendary book, somewlu;re extant, writ- 
ten ill Low Dutch, which says, that the 
image of this renowned saint, which 
whilom graced the. bowsjirit t>f the 
H^loede Vrouvv, was elevaUid in front of 
this chajM'l, in the very centre of what in 
m(.d('rn days is calk'd tluj Bowding-Greim. 
And the legend further treats ol* divers 
mjracles wrouglit by thy miglity pipe, 
which tlie saint held in liis mouth; a 
whiff of wdiich was a sovereign ^uro for 
an indigtistion — an invaluable relic in lliis 
colony of brave trencliermen. As, how- 
ever, in spite of th(i most diligent search, 
1 cannot lay my hands upon this little 
book, I must confess that I entertain con- 
siderable doubt on the subject. 

Tlius benignly fostered by the good 


St. Nicholas, the burghers of New Am- 
sterdam beheld their settlement incrcavsc 
in magnitude and population, and soon 
become the metropolis of divers settle- 
ments, and an extensive territory. Al- 
ready had tluj disastrous pride of colonies 
and dependencies, those banes of a sound- 
hearted empire, entered into their imagi- 
nations ; and Fort Aurania on tfic Hudson, 
Fort Nassau on the^ Delaware, and Fort 
Good Hoop on Connecticut river, 
seemed to be th« darling oifs])ring of the 
j veiK arable council.'^ Thus prosperously, 
to all appearance, did the j)rovincc of New 
Netherlands advance in })ower; and the 
early history of its metropolis presents a 
fair page, unsullied by criiiKj or calamity. 

Hordes of j)ainted savages still lurked 
about the tangled forests and rich bottoms 
of tlie unsettled part of thf? island — the 
hunter ])itched his rude bower of skins 
and bark besid(‘ the rills that ran tlirough 
the cool and shady glens, while here nnd 
tlierc might he seen on some sunny knoll, 
a group of Indian wdgwams, w hose smoke 
arose above tlie neighbouring trees, and 
floated in tlu' transparent atmosphere. By 
degrees a mutual good-will had growai up 
lx;twcen tliese wandering kings and the 
burghers of Nejv Amsterdam. Our bene- 
volent forefathers endeavoured as much 
as possible to ameliorate their situation, by 
giving them gin, rum, and glass k;ads, 
in exchange for tlieir peltries ; for it seems 
the kind-lieart(‘d Dutchmen Jiad conceived 
a great friendship for their savage neigh- 
bours, on account of their being pleasant 
men to trade with, and little skilled in the 
art of making a bargain. 

Now and then a crew of tlx^se half 
human sons of the f)rest would make 
their ay)pearance in the. streets of New' 
Amstenlam, fantastically y)aiiited, and 


* The province, about this lime, extended on the 
north to fort Anraiiia, or Oraiijye, (iio^ the city of 
Albany,) situated nhout 100 miles up the JFJiukon 
river. Indeed the province claimed quite to the 
river St. Lawrence ; but this claim was not much 
insisted on at the time, as the country beyond Fort 
Aurania was a perfect wilderness. On the south, 
the province reached to Fort Nassau, on the south 
river, since called the Delaware — and on the cast 
it extended to the Varshe (or fresh) river, now the 
Connecticut. On this last frontier was likewise 
erected a fort or trading-house, much about the spot 
where at present is situated the pleasant town of 
Hartford. This was called Fort Good Hoop (or 
Good Hope), and was intended as well for the pur- 
j»ose of trade as of defence. 
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docoratcd with beads and flaunting fea- 
thers, sauntering about with an air of 
listless indiflerence — sometimes in the 
market-place instructing the little Dutch 
boys in the use of the bow and arrow — 
at other times, inflamed with liquor, 
swaggering and whooping and y^clling 
about the town like so many fiends, to 
the great dismay of all the good wives, 
wlio would hurry tl^eir children into the 
house, fasten the dows, and throw water 
upon the enemy from the ^^arret-windows. 
It is worthy of mention here, that our 
forefathers were very particular in hold- 
ing up these wild men as excellent domes- 
tic examples — and for reasons that may 
be gathered from the history of Master 
Ogilby, w’ho tells us, that “ for the least 
offence the bridegroom soundly beats his 
wife and turns her out of doors, and 
marries another, insomuch that some of 
them have every year a new wife.” 
Whether this awful example had any in- 
fluence or not, history does not mention ; 
but it is certain that our grandmo- 
thers were miracles of fidelity and obe- 
dience. 

True it is, that the good understanding 
between our ancestors and their savage 
neighbours was liable tQ occasional in- 
terruptions, and I have heard my grand- 
mother, who was a very wise old woman, 
and well versed in the history of these 
parts, tell a long story, of a winter’s 
evening, about a battle between the New 
Amsterdamnu;rs and the Indians, w^hich 
was known by the name of the Peach 
War^ and which took place near a peach 
on- hard, in a dark glen, which for a long 
whiles went by the name of Murderer’s 
Valley. 

The legend of this sylvan war was 
long current among the nurses, old 
wives, and other ancient chroniclers of 
the place; but time and improvement 
have almost obliterated both the tradi- 
tion and the scene of battle ; for what 
was once the blood-stained valley is now 
in the centre of this populous city, and 
known by the name of JDey Street. 


The accumulating wealth and conse- 
quence of New Amsterdam and its de- 
pendencies at length awakened the ten- 
der solicitude of the mother country; 
who finding it a thriving and ojmlcnt 
colony, and that it promised to yield 
great profit and no trouble, all at once 
became wonderfully anxious about its 
safety, and began to load it with tokens 
of regard, in the same manner that your 
knowing people are sure to overwhelm 
rich relations with their affection and 
loving kindness. 

The usual marks of protection showm 
by mother countries to wealthy colonies 
were forthwith manifested — th() first care 
always being to send rulers to the new 
settlemf'qt, with orders to squeeze as 
much revenue from it as it will yield. 
Accordingly, in the year of our Lord 
1629, Mynheer Wouter Van Twiller 
was appointed governor of the i)rovince 
of Nieuw Nederlandts, under the com- 
mission and control of tluur High Mighti- 
nesses the Lords States-Gimeral of the 
United Netherlands, and the privilegcui 
West Jndia Company. 

This renowned old gentleman arrived 
at New jjimsterdam in the merry month 
of June, the swWtest month in all the 
year ; when Dan Apollo seems to dance 
u]) the transparent firmament — when the 
robin, the thrush, and a thousand other 
>vanton songsters make the woods to ro 
sound with amorous ditti(‘s, and the luxu- 
rious little boblincon revels among the 
clover-blossoms of the meadows — all 
wliich happy coincidence y)ersuaded tlie 
old daim^s of New Amsterdam, who were 
skilled in the art of foretelling events, that 
this was to be a happy and prosperous 
administration. 

But as it would be derogatory to the 
consequence of the first Dutch governor 
of the great ])rovince of Nieuw Nec^er- 
landts to be thus scurvily introduced at 
the end of a chapter, I will put an end. to 
this second book of my history, that I 
may u^her him in with becoming dignity 
in the beginning of my next. 
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BOOK III. 


IN WHICH IR RECORDED THE GOLDEN REIGN OF 
W OUTER VAN TWILLER. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

Of the renowned Wouter Van Twillcr, his unpa- 
ralleled virtues — as likewise his unutterable wis- 
dom 111 the law case of Wandle Schoonhoven 
a^d Ban'nt Bleocker — and the great admiration of 
• the public therq^t. 

iGiiiEvotTs and very much to be com- 
mist'ratfd is tlie task of the feeling histo- 
riiin, who writes the history of his native 
land. If it fall Jo his lot to be the sad 
recorder of calamity or crime, the mourn- 
ful page is watered with his tears — nor 
can he recall the most pros])«rous and 
blissful era, without a melancholy sigh at 
the reflection that it has passed away for 
ever ! 1 know not whether it be owing 

to an irnmoderatii love for the simplicity 
of IbrmiM' times, or to that certain tendor- 
n(‘ss of heart incident to all sentimental 
historians ; but 1 candidly confess that I 
cannot look bc'ick on th(' }m[)pier days of 
our city, which 1 now describi% without a 
deep dejection of th(i spirits. Wilh falter- 
ing hand do 1 withdraw the «curtain of 
•oblivion that veils the modest merits of 
our ancestors, and as their figure's rise to 
my mental vision, hundilc myself before 
the mighty shades. 

Such are my feelings when 1 revisit 
the family mansion of the Knickerbockers, 
j and spend a lonely hour in the chamber 
wlu're hang the portraits of rny forefa- 
thers, shrouded in dust, like the forms 
they repn'sent. With pious reverence do 
1 gaze on th(' countenances of those re- 
noNvned burgliers, who have preceded me 

K n th('. steady march of existence — wdiose 
olx'r and temperate) blood now meanders 
through my veins, flowing slower and 
sl8wer ill its feeble conduits, until Us cur- 
reift shall soon be stop])ed for I'ver ! 

• These, say 1 to mysdf, are but frail 
memorials of the mighty men who flou- 
rished in the days of the patriariiJis ; but 
who, alas ! have long since mouldered in 
that tomb, towards which my steps are 
insensibly and irresistibly hastening ! As 
, I pace the darkened chamber and lose 
^myself in melancholy musings, the sha- 
dowy images around me almost seem to 
steal once more into existence — their 
vof.. I. 6 


countenances to assume the animation of 
life — their eyes to pursue me in every 
movement! Carried away by the d(Ju- 
sions of fancy, 1 almost imagine myself 
surrounded by the shades of tlie departed, 
and holding sweet converse with the wor- 
thies of antiquity ! Ah, hapless Diedrich ! 
born in a degenerate age, aljandoned to 
the biiffetings of fortune — a stranger and 
a weary pilgrim in t4iy native land — blest 
with no weeping ^wile, nor family of 
helpless childrai ; but doonx'd to wander 
neglected through those crowdcjd streets, 
and elbowed by fort'ign upstarts from 
those fair abodes, whf're once thine an- 
cestors held sovereign emjiire ! 

Let me not, however, lose the historian 
in the man, nor sufli'r the doting recollec- 
tions of age to overcome me, w hile dw^ell- 
ing with fond garrulity on the virtuous 
I days of the patriarchs — on those sweet 
j days of simplicity and ease, whicii iK’vc’r ' 
I more will dawn on the lovely island of 
Manuahata ! 

j Th(‘ renowned Wouter (or Walter) 
j Van T wilier was descended irom a long 
I line of Dutch burgomasters, who had suc- 
i cessively dozed away their lives, and 
! grown fat upon the Ix'nch of magistracy 
; in Rotterdam,* and who had comported 
' themselves with such singular wisdom 
I cand propriety that they wrro never either 
heard or talked of — which, next to being 
universally apjilauded, should lie the ob- 
ject of ambition of all sage magistrates 
and rulers. 

His surname of Twiller is said to be a 
corruption of the original Tivijflcr^ which 
in English means JDouluter ; a name ad- 
mirably dcscriptivi' ol'his deliberate habits. 
For though he was a man shut up within 
himself like an o}ster, and of such a 
profoundly reflective turn, that he scarcely 
ever spoke except in monosyllabli's, yet 
did he never make up his mind on any 
doubtful point. This was (^h'aiiy ac- 
counted for by his adhen'iils, w ho alii rul- 
ed that he always conceivt'd evi'ry subject 
on so comprehensive a scale, that lie had 
not room in his head to turn it over 
and examine both sides of it ; so that he 
always remained in doubt, merely in 
consequence of the astonishing magnitude 
of his ideas I 

There are two opposite w\ays by which 
some men got into notice — one by talking 
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a vast deal and thinking a little, and the 
other by holding their tongues and not 
tlynking at all. By the first, many a 
vapouring, superficial pretender acquires 
the reputation of a man of quick parts — 
by tlie other, many a vacant d underpate, 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes 
to be complimented by a discerning world 
with all the attributes of wisdom. This, 
by the way, is a mere casual remark, 
which I would not fov the universe have 
it thought I ap])ly to ^Governor Van 
Twiller. On the contrary, he was a very 
wise Dutchman, for he never said a fool- 
ish thing — and of such invincible gravity, 
that he was nevt'r known to laugh, or 
.even to smile, through the course of a 
long and prospc'rous life. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, therci never was a matter pro- 
posed, howevc^r siinjile, and on which 
your common narrow-minded mortals 
would rashly determine at the first glance, 
but the renowned Wouter put on a mighty 
mysterious vacant kind of look, shook 
his capacious head, and having smoked 
for five minutes with redoubled earnest- 
ness, sagely observed, that “ he had his 
doubts about the matter” — which in pro- 
cess of time gained him the character of 
a man slow of belief, and not easily im- 
j)Osed on. 

The person of this illustrious old gen- 
tleman was as rc'gularly formed, and 
nobly proportioned, as though it had Ix^en 
moulded by the liands of some? cunning 
Dutch statuary as a mod«‘l of majesty 
and lordly grandeur. He was exactly 
five feet six inches in height, and six feet 
five inches in circumference. ITis head 
w’as a perfec^t sphere, and of such stupen- 
dous dimensions, that Dame Nature, with 
all her sex’s ing(‘nuity, would have been 
puzzled to construct a neck capable of 
supporting it ; wherefore she wisely de- 
clined the attempt, and settled it firmly 
on the top of his back bone, just toween 
the shoulders. His body was of an ob- I 
long form, particularly capacious at \>ot- 
tom ; which was wisely ordered by Pro- 
vidence, seeing that he was a man of 
sedentary habits, and very averse to the 
idle labour of walking. His legs, though 
exceeding short, were sturdy in propor- 
tion to the weight they had to sustain ; so 
that when erect, he had not a little the 
appearance of a robustious beer-barrel. 


standing on skids. Ilis face, that infalli- 
ble index of the mind, presented a vast 
expanse, perfectly un furrowed or deform- 
ed by any of those lines and angles which 
disfigure the human countenance with 
what is termed expression. Two small 
gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, 
like" two stars of lesser magnitude in a 
hazy firmament ; and his full-fed cheeks, 
which secimed to have taken toll of every 
thing that went into his mouth, were curi- 
ously mottled and streaked with dusky 
red, like a Spitzenberg apple. 

His habits were ns regular as his per- 
son. He daily took his .four stag'd meals, 
appropriating exactly an hour to each ; 
he smoked and doubted eight hours ; and 
he slept the remaining twelve of the four- 
and-tw(mty. Such was the renowned 
Wouter Van Twiller — a true philosoi)her ; 
for his mind was either elevated above, 
or tranquilly settled below, the carets and 
|x;rplexities of this world. He had lived 
in it for years, without filing the least 
curiosity to know whether the sun re- 
volved round dt, or it round the sun ; and 
he had watched, for at least half a cen- 
tury, the smokt; curling from his pipe to 
the ceiling, witj^out once troubling his 
head with any of those numerous theories 
by vvJiich a philosopher would have per- 
pl(‘xed his brain, in accounting for its 
rising above the surrounding atmosphere. 

In his council he presided with great 
state and solemnity. He sat in a huge 
chair of* solid oak hewn in the celebrated 
forest of the Hague, fabricatcid by an expe- 
rienced Timmerman of Amsterdam, and 
curiously carved about the arms and fix't 
into imitations of gigantic eaglet’s claws. 
Instead of a sceptre he swayed Ji long 
Turkish i>ij>e, wrought with jasmin and,< 
ainh('r, whicdi had bc(‘n presented to a 
stadtholder of Holland, at the conclusion 
of a treaty with one of the petty Barbary 
powers. In this stately chair would h(j 
sit, and this magnificent pipe would he 
smoke, shaking his right knee with a 
constant motion, and fixing his eye for 
hours together upon a little print of Am- 
sterdam, which hung in a black frame 
against the opposite; wall of the council- 
chamber. Nay, it has even been said,, 
that when any deliberation of extraordi 
nary length and intricacy was on the 
carpet, tlie renowned Wouter would abso- 
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f lutely shut his eyes for full two hours at 
a time, that he might not be disturlxjd by 
external objects — at such times the inter- 
nal commotion of his mind was evinced 
by certain regular guttural sounds, which 
his admirers declared were merely tlie 
noise of conflict, made by his contending 
doubts and opinions. 

It is with infinite difficulty I have been 
enfibled to collect these biograpliical anec- 
dotes of the gneat man under considcra- 
ti^n. The facts respecting him were so 
scattered and vague, and divers of them 
so cjucstionable in point of authenticity, 
that 1 have had to give up the search 
alter many, and decline the admission of 
still more, which would have tinided to 
liciighten the colouring of his pqjrtrait. 

1 have been the more anxious to deline- 
ate fully the ])erson and habits of tliis re- 
nowned Van Twiller, from the considera- 
tion that he was not only the first, but 
also the best govinaior that ever presided 
over this ancient and resi)ectable pro- 
vince ; yea, so traiKjuil and benevolent 
was his rc'ign, that I do no^ find through- 
out the whole of it a single instiyice of 
any offemder being brijught to ])unish- 
ment — a most indubitable; sign^of a m(;r- 
• ciful governor, and a (^ase eiijiuralkded, 
exc('pting in the reign of the illustrious 
King Log, from whom, it is liinted, the 
renowned Van Twiller was a lineal de- 
scendant. 

The very outset of the career of this 
excellent magistrate was distinguislied by 
an example of legal acumen, and gave 
flatt(;ring presage of a wise and equitable 
administration. The morning after he 
had bi'en soh'innly installed in office, and 
while; he was making his breakfast from 
a prodigious earthen dish, tilled with milk 
Sind Indian pudding, lie was suddenly 
interrupted by the ajipearance of one 
Wandle Schoon}iov(*n, a very important 
old burgher of New Amsterdam, who 
complained bitterly of on^ Barent Bleeck- 
er, inasmuch as lie fraudulently refused 
to COPTIC to a settlement of accounts, see- 
ing that there was a heavy balance in 
favour of the said Wandle. Governor 
Van Twiller, as I liave already observed, 
was a man of few words ; he was like- 
wise a mortal enemy to multiplying writ- 
ings — or to being disturbed at his break- 
fast. Having listened attentively to the 
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statement of Wandle Schoonhoven, giving 
an occasional grunt as he shovelled a 
spoonful of Indian pudding into his mouth 
— cither as a sign that he relished the dish 
or comprehended the story — he calk;d 
unto him his constable; and pulling out 
of his breechcs-pocket a huge jack-knife, 
des[)atclied it after the defendant as a 
summons, accompanied by his tobacco- 
box as a warrant. 

Tliis summary yrocess was as eflec- 
tual in thi>sc siiyplo days as was the seal- 
ring of the great llaroun Alraschid 
among the true believ(;rs. The two par- 
ties being confronted before him, each 
produced a book of accounts, writt(;n in 
a language that would have puzzled any 
but a High Dutch commentator, or a 
learned decipherer of Egyptian obelisks, 
to understand. The sage Wouter took 
them one after the other, and having 
poised tlicm in his hands, and attentively .| 
counted the number of leaves, fell * 
straightway into a vt;ry great doubt, and 
smoked for half an hour without saying 
a word ; at knigth, laying his finger bc*- 
side his nose, and shutting his eyes for a I 
moment, with the air of a man wlio has 1 
just caught a subtle idea by the tail, he 
slowly took Ins pipe from his mouth, 
jHifted forth a column of tobacco smoke', 
and with mtirvcllous gravity and sokTu- 
nity pronounced — that, having cart'fully 
counted the leaves, and weight'd the 
books, it was found that one was just as 
thick and heavy as tht; other — therefore 
it was the final opinion of the court that 
the accounts were equally balanced — 
thci'efore Wandle should give Barent a 
receipt, and Barent should give ^Vandk; 
a recei[)t — and the constable should pay ■ 
tht; costs. 

This decision being straightway made 
known, diffused general joy thniughout 
New Amsterdam, for the pet)ple immedi- 
attdy perceived that they had very wise 
and e([uitable magistrate to rule over 
them. But its happiest effect was, that 
not another lawsuit tt)ok place throughout 
the whole of his administration — and the 
office of constable fell into such decay, 
that tlierc was not one of those losel 
scouts known in the province for many 
years. I am the more particular in 
dwelling on this transaction, not only be- 
cause 1 deem it one of the most sago and 
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righteous judgmf^nts on record, and well 
worthy th(? attention of modern magis- 
trates ; hut because it was a remarkable 
event in the liistory of the rc'nowned 
Wouter — being the only time he was 
ever known to come to a decision in the 
whole course of his life. 

' CHAPTER IT. 

Conlatniiig some account* of the grand council of 
iVi<‘w AinsUM'dam ; as ah divers especial good 
philosophical reasons why an alderman should 
be lai — with other particulars* touching the state 
of the province. 

In treating of tlui (iarly governors of 
the province, 1 must caution my readers 
against cotifouiuling them, in point of 
dignity and power, with those worthy 
gentlemen, wlio are whimsically denomi- 
nnf(*d governors in this cniiglitonf'd re- 
public — a set of imhapjiy victims of 
ii populnrify, who arc in fact the) most 
d(‘j)cnd(‘nt, htm-pcckcd beings in the 
community : doomed to bear the secret 
gojulings and corr(*ctions of their own 
party, and the snecTs and rovilings of the 
whol(‘ world beside. — Set up, like geese 
at Christinas holidays, to b(^ pelted and 
shot at by every whijister and vagabond 
in the l/md. On flu* ^contrary, tlu* 
Dutch governors (‘iijciyed that uncon- 
trolled authority, vest('d in all comman- 
ders of distant colonies or territories. 
They were in a manncir absolute despots 
in fbeir little domains, lording if, if .so 
disj)os(‘d, over both law and gospel, and 
accountable to none but tlie mother 
country ; which it is well known is asto- 
nishingly deaf to all cornphaints against 
its governors, providi’d they discharge 
the main duty of their station — sque(*zing 
out .a good revenue. This liiiit will D* 
of importance, to jnwcait my read(‘rs 
from being seized with doubt and incre- 
dulity, whoru'ver, in the course of this 
autli(‘iitic history, they encounter the un- 
common circumstance of a governor 
acting witli ind('pcnd(‘ncp, and in opposi- 
tion to the opinions of the multitude. 

To assist the dou])tful Wouter in the 
arduous business of legislation, a hoard 
of magistrate's was appointed, which pre- 
sid(‘d imme'diatcly over the ])olice. 7'his 
poti'iit hoflv consisted of a sellout or 
bailiff, witli powers Ix'tween those of the 
present mayor and shc'ritr — five burger- 

K - - 

meosters, who were equivalent to aider- 
men, and five scliepc'iis, who officiated as 
scrubs, sub-devils, or bottle-holders to the 
burgennc'cstcrs ; in the same^ manner as 
do assistant aldermen to their princijials 
at the present day ; it being their duty to 
fill the jiipes of the lordly burgerm(‘('stcrs ; 
to hunt the markets for delicacies for cor- 
poration-dinners ; and to di.scliarge sucli 
other little oflices of kindiuiss as wi'rc' oc- 
casionally required. It was, moreover, 
tacitly understood, though not specifically 
enjoim'd, that they should considf'i* them- 
selves as butts for the blunt wits of the 
burgi'rmeesters, and should langli most 
heartily at all their joki's ; but this last 
was a duty as rarely called in ai'tion in 
those day^; as it is at present, and was 
shortly remitted entin'ly, in conseijui'iice 
of the tragical death of a fat little sehi'pen 
— who actually died of suffocation in an 
unsuccessful effort to force a laugh at oik* 
of Burgermeester Van Zamlt’s Ix'sl jok(‘s. 

In return for thesi* humbU* services, 
they were permitted to say yrs and no at 
tlie council boc'prd, juid to liavc* that envi- 
able privilege, the run of the public 
kitchen — ]x‘ing graciously permittc'd to 
cat, and dpiik, and smoke, at all those 
snug junketings, and public gorman- 
dizings, for which tlu' aiK*icn1 magistrates 
were equally Hnnous with tliclr modc'rn 
successors. Tbi* post of scliepeu, tlu'ri'- 
fore, like tliat of assistant ahk'rman, was 
(vigerly coveted by all your biirglu'rs of 
a ei'rtain description, who liavi* a huge 
relish for good feeding, and an bumble 
ambition to be gn'at nu'ii, in a sm-all way 
— who thirst alliT a little brief authority, 
that shall render them the. terror of* the 
alms-house, and the bridewell — that shall 
enabki them lo lord it ovc*r obseijuious 
])overty, vagrant vii'e, outcast prostitu-* 
tion, and hunger-driven dishonesty — that 
shall give to tlioir hock a hound-like pack 
of catch-pob's and hiim-liailiffs — tenfc/Id 
greater rognes than tlie cnljirits they hunt 
down ! — My readers will excuse this sud- 
den waynth, which I confess is unbe- 
coming of a grave liistorian — hut I have 
a mortal aiitijiathy to catch-poles, bum- 
bailiffs, anil little great men. 

The ancic'nf magistrates of this city 
corresponded wdth those of the present 1: 
time no less in form, znagnitude and in- 
tellect, tlian in prerogative and privilege. 

’ ‘ ' * — “jA 
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The burgomasters, like our aldermen, 
were generally chosen by weight — and 
not only the weight of the body, but 
likewise the weight of the head. It is a 
maxim practically observed in all sound- 
thinking, regular cities, that an alderman 
should be fat — and the wisdom of tliis 
can ho proved to a certainty. Tliat the 
body is in some measure an imeage of the 
miad, or rather that the mind is moulded 
to th(‘ body, lil«c m(‘lted lead to the clay 
in which it is cast, has been insisted on 
by many ])hilosophers, who have made 
human nature their peculiar study — for 
as a learned gentleman of our own city 
observe ‘s, “ there is a constant relation 
between the moral character of all in- 
telligent creatures, and their, physical 
constitution — between their habits and 
th(^ structun* of their bodies.” Thus wc 
sec*, tliat a lean, spare, diminutive body, 
is generally accompanied by a petulant, 
restless, meddling mind — either the mind 
wears down the body by its continual 
motion ; or else the body, not affording 
the jiiind sufficicuit house-ioom, keeps it 
continually in a state of fretfulnes*, toss- 
ing and worrying about from the uneasi- 
ness of its situation.^ Wheii(:ias your 
•round, sleek, fat, unwieldy perij)hory is 
ever att(*nd(id by a mind like itself, tran- 
quil, torpid, and at ease ; and we may 
always observe, that your well-fed, ro- 
bustious burghers, are in general very 
tenacious of their ease and comfort ; 
being great enemies to noise, discord, and 
disturbance; — and surely none are more 
likely to study the public, tranquillity than 
those who are so careful of their own. 
Who ever hciars of fat men heading a 
riot, or lierding togc;ther in turbul(*nf 
iTnobs ? — ^no — no — it is your loan, liungry 
men, who are continually worrying so- 
ciety and setting the whole community 
b}'**tho ears. 

The divine Plato, whose doctrines arc 
not sufficiently attended <0 by pliiloso- 
phers of the present age, allows to every 
man three souls — one, immortal ^ind ra- 
tional, seated in the brain, that it may j 
overlook and regulate the body — a second, 
consisting of the surly and irascible pas- 
sions, which, like belligerent powers, lie 
^ncamped around the heart — a third, 
mortal and sensual, destitute of reason, 
gross and brutal in its propensities, and 


enchained in the belly, that it may not 
disturb the divine soul by its ravenous 
bowlings. Now, according to this excel- 
lent theory, what can be more clear, than 
that your fat alderman is most likely to 
have the most regular and well-conditioii- 
cd mind ? Ilis liead is like a liuge s])hc- 
rical chaml)er, containing a ^prodigious 
mass of sod brains, whereon the rational 
soul lies softly and sougly couch(;d, as on 
a feather-bf*d ; ari^lrthe (‘yc‘s, which arc 
the windows of the l)(‘d-chamb('r, are 
usually half closed, that its sluinl)enugs 
may not 1 k^ disturh(;d by external objects. 
A mind thus comfortably lodged, and 
protected from disturbance, is manifestly 
most likely to perform its functions with 
regularity and ease. Hy dint of good 
feeding, mor(;over, the mortal and malig- 
nant soul, which is confined in the belly, 
and W'hich, by its raging and roaring, puls 
the irritable soul in the n(‘ighboui*hood 
of the heart in an intolerable pfission, 
and thus render’s mcm crusty and quarrel- 
some when hungry, is cornpi(‘te]y j)acificd, 
silenced, and put to rest — whereupon a 
host of honest good-f(dlow qualities and 
kiud-heartod affections, which had lain 
perdue, slily pt'opiiig out of the loop- 
hohis of the heart, finding this Cerberus 
asleep, do pluck up tlieir spirits, turn out 
one and all in their holiday suits, and 
gambol up and dowm the diapliragm — 
disj)osing their possessor to laughter, 
good humour, and a thousand friendly 
offices towards his fellow-mortals. 

As a board of magistrates, formed on 
this model, think hut very little, they arc 
the less likely to differ and wrangle 
about favourite opinions — and as they 
generally transact business upon a h(*.arty 
dinner, they are naturally disposed to he 
lenient and indulgent in the administra- 
tion of their duties. Charlemagne was 
conscious of this, and, therefore, (a piti- 
ful measure, for which I can 5iever for- 
give him,) ordered in his cartularies, 
that no judge vshould hold a court of 
justice, except in the morning, 011 an 
empty stomach : a rule which, I warrant, 
bore hard upon all the poor culprits in 
his kingdom. The more enlightened 
and humane generation of the present 
day have taken an opposite course, and 
have so manag(3d that the aldermen arc 
the best fed men in the community ; 
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feasting lustily on the fat things of the 
i land, and gorging so heartily oysters 
\ and turtles, that in process of time they 
acquire the activity of the onci, and the 


It was a pleasing sight in those times 
to behold the honest burghc^r, like a pa- 
triarch of yore, seated on tht) bench at 
the door of his white-washed house, under 


form, the waddle, and the green fat of the shade of some gigantic sycamore or 
the oth(‘r. The consequence is, as I overhanging willow. Here would he 
have just said, these luxurious leastings smoke* his pipe of a sultry alh'rnoon, en- 
do produce^ such a dulcet equanimity and I joying the soft southern breeze, and lis- j 


// repose o/‘ the soul, rational and irrational, 
I that their transactiogs arc proverbial for 
unvarying monoton y-^jind the profound 
laws, whicdi they enact jn their dozing 
moments, amid the labours of digestion, 
are quietly suffered to remain as dead 
letters, and never enforced when awake. 
In a word, your fair romid-bellied burgo- 
master, like a full-fed rnastitf, dozes 
quietly at the* house-door, always at liome, 
and always at hand to watch over its 
safety — but as to electing a lean, med- 
dling candidat(^ to the office, as has now 
and th(*n been done, I would as soon put i 
a gr(*yhound to watch the house, or a 
racehorse to drag an ox-wagon. 

I'he burgomasters, then, ns 1 have al- 
ready nK'ntioned, were wisely chosen by 
weight, and th<* schejxuis, or assistant 
ald(*rm(*n, were appointed to attemd upon 
them, and h(‘lp them eat ; but the latter, 
in the course oftinn!, when they had \yeen 
fed and fatt('n(*d into suflicient bulk of 
body and drowsiri(*ss of brain, became 
v(iry (‘ligible candidates for the burgo- 
masters’ chairs, having fairly eaten th(un- 
s(*lves into office, as a mouse eats his 
way into a comfortable lodgment in a 
gcM)dly, blue-nosed, skimmed -milk. New 
England cheese. 

Nothing could equal the profound de- 
lilxwations that took place between the 
renowned Wouter and these his worthy 


I tening with silent gratuintion to the cluck- 
ing of his hens, the cackling of his ge»se, 
and the sonorous grunting of his swine ; 
that combination of farm-yard melody, 
which may truly be said to have a silver 
sound, inasmuch as it conveys a certain 
assurance of jwofitable mni*k(*ting. 

The modern spc'ctator, who wanders 
through the streets of this po])ulous city, 
can scarc4'Iy form an idea of th(* diffc'rent 
appearance they presented in the primi- 
tive days of the Doubter. The busy 
hum of multitudes, the shouts of rc'velry, 
the rumbling equipages of fashion, the 
rattling of accursed carts, and all the 
spirit-grieving sounds of brawling com- 
merce, w(‘re unknown in the* sf‘ttlement 
of New Amsterdam. 7’h(‘ grass grew 
quietly in the highways — the bleating 
shec‘p and frolicsome^ calves sported about 
the verdant ridge^ where now the Broad- 
way loungers take their morning stroll — 
the cunning fox or ravt'nons wolf skulked 
in the woods, wh(ir(* now are to b(^ s(*en 
the dens of (romez and his righteous fra- 
ternity of money -brokers — and flocks of 
vociffrous geese cackled about the fK*lds, 
whore now the great Tammany wigwam 
and the patriotic tavern of Martling echo 
with the wraiiglings of the mob. 

In these good times did a true and en- 
viable equality of rank and property pre- 
vail, equally removed from the arrogance 


compticrs, unless it lx* those of some of of wealth and the servility and heart 
our modern corporations. They would burnings of repining poverty — and whai 
sit ft)r hours smoking and dozing over in my mind is still more conducive to 
public aftairs, without speaking a word tranquillity and harmony among frienus, 
to interrupt that perffet stillness, so no- a happy equality of intellect was Itke- 
cessary to deep reflection. Under their wise to be seen.*^ The minds of the good 
sober sway, the infant settlement waxed burghers of New Amsterdam seemed all 
vigorous apace, gradually emerging from to have.ibeen cast in one mould, and to 
the swamps and forests, and exhibiting be those honest, blunt minds, which, like 
that mingk'd appearance of town and certain manufactures, are made by the 
country customary in new cities, and gross, and considered as exceedingly good 
which at this day may Ixi witnessed in for common use. 

the city of Washington ; that immense Thus it happens that your true dull 
metropolis, which makes so glorious an minds are generally preferred for public 
appearance on paper. employ, and especially promoted to city 
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honours; your keen intellects, like ra- 
zors, being considered too sharp for com- 
mon service. I know that it is usual to 
rail at the unequal distribution of riches, 
as the great source of jealousies, broils, 
and henrt-breakings ; whereas, for my 
part, 1 verily b(dieve it to be the sad in- 
equality of intellect, that embroils com- 
munities more than any tiling else ; and 
I have remarked that your knowing 
people, who ai^ so much wiser than any 
I body else, are eternally keeping society 
in a ferment. I tappily for New Amster- 
dam, nothing of the kind was known 
within its walls— -the very words of learn- 
ing, education, taste, and talents, were 
unheard of — a bright genius was an ani- 
mal unknown, and a blue-sto<iking lady 
would have been regarded with as much 
wond('r as a horiKjd trog or a fiery dra- 
gon. No man, in fact, seemed to know 
rnor(‘ than his neighbour ; nor any man 
to know more than an honest man ought 
to know, who has nobody’s business to 
mind but his own ; the parson and th(i 
coiineal clerk were; the c^nly men that 
could r(\ad in the community, j^nd the 
sage Van Twiller always signed his 
name with a cross. ^ 

’ Thrice-ha[)j)y and ever-to-be-envied 
little burgh ! existing in all the security 
of harmless insignificance ; unnoticed 
and uiK'iivied by the world; without am- 
bition, without vain-glory, without riches, 
and all their train of carking cares — and 
as of yore, in the better days of man, 
the deities weni wont to visit him on 
earth and bless his rural habitations, so 
we are told, in the sylvan days of New 
Amsterdam, the good St. Nicholas would 
often make his a])pearance, in his be- 
loved city, of a holiday afternoon; riding 
“^jollily among the tree tojis, or over the 
roofs of the houses, now and then draw- 
ing forth magnificent presents from his 
breeches-pockets, and dropping them 
down the chimneys o£ his favourites. 
Whereas in these degenerate days of 
iron and brass he never showg us the 
light of his countenance, nor ever visits 
us, save one night in the year, when he 
rattles down the chimneys of the de- 
scendants of the patriarchs ; but confines 
his presents merely to the children, in 
token of the degeneracy of the parents. 

Such are the comfortable and thriving 


effects of a fat government. The pro- 
vince of the New Netherlands, destitute 
of wealth, possessed a sw^eet tranquillity 
' that wealth could never purchase. There 
• were neither public commotions, nor pri- 
vate quarrels ; neither parties, nor sects, 
nor schisms ; neither jiersecutions, nor 
trials, nor jiunishments ; nor were there 
counsellors, attorneys, catch*-poles, nor 
hangmen. Every rpan attended to what 
litth? business he^was lucky enough to 
have, or negleqteJl it if lie pkiased, with- 
out asking the opinion of his neighbour. 
In those days nobody meddled with 
concerns above his comprehension ; nor 
thrust his nose into other p(‘ople’s affairs; 
noi* nc'glected to correct his own conduct, 
and reform liis own character, in liis 
zeal to pull to j)ic‘ces the (characters of 
others — but in a word, every respectable 
citizen ate wJien he was not hungry, 
drank wIkti he was not thirsty, twd J 
went regularly to bod, when th(* sun set, 
and the fowls went to roost, whether he 
were sleepy or not ; all which tended so 
remarkably to the poi)ulation of the s(it- 
tlenient, that Jam told every dutiful wife 
throughout New Amsterdam made a 
poml of enriching her husband with at 
least on(‘ chilli a year, and very often 
a brace — this superabundaifcc of good 
things clearly constituting the true luxury 
of iife, according to the favourite Dutch 
maxim, that “ more than enough consti- 
tut<‘s a fiiast.” livery thing thenclbre 
went on exactly as it should do, and, in 
the usual words employed by historians 
to express the welfare of a country, “ the 
profoundest tranquillity and repose reign- 
ed throughout the province.” 

CHAPTKR IIL 

TIow the town of Now Amsterdam arose out of 
mud, and came to be marvellously polished and 
polite — together with a picture of the manners of 
our great great grandfathers. 

* 

Manifold are the tastes and disposi- 
tions of the enlightened literati, who 
turn over the pages of history. Some 
there be whose hearts are brimful of the 
yeast of courage, and whose bosoms do 
work, and swell, and foam, with untried 
valour, like a barrel of new cider, or a 
trainband captain fresh from under the 
hands of his tailor. This doughty class 
of readers can be satisfied with nothing 
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but bloody battles and horrible oncoun* 
ters ; they must be continually storming 
forts, sacking cities, springing mines, 
marching up to the muzzles of cannon, 
charging bayonet through every page, 
and revelling in gunpowder and Crynage. 
Others, who are of a less martial, but 
equally ardent imagination, and who, 
withal, are a little given to the marvel- 
lous, will dwell with wondrous satisfac- 
tion on descriptions ^of prodigies, un- 
heard-of events, hair-breadth escapes, 
hardy adventures, and all those asto- 
nishing narrations, that do just amble 
along the boundary line ol* possibility. 
A third class, who, not to speak slightly 
of them, are (»r a lighter turn, and skim 
over the records of past times as they 
do over the edifying pages of a novel, 
merely for relaxation and innocent 
.amusement, do singularly delight in 
/ treasons, executions, Sabine rapes, Tar- 
quin outrages, conflagrations, murders, 
and all the other catalogues of hideous 
crimes, which like cayenne in cookery, 
do give a pungency and flavour to the 
dull detail of history — while a fourth 
class, of more philosophical habits, do 
pore over the musty chronicles of time, 
to investigate the operations of tlie human 
mind, and watch the gradual changes in 
men and manners, effected by the pro- 
gress of knowU;dgc, the vicissitudes of 
events, or the influence of situation. 

If the three first classes find but little 
wherewithal to solace themselves in the 
tranquil reign of Wouter Van T wilier, 
I entreat them to exert their patience for 
a while, and bear with the tedious jac- 
ture of happin(!ss, prosperity, and peace, 
which my duty as a faithful liistorian 
obliges me to draw ; and I promise them, 
that as soon as I can possibly light upon 
any thing horrible, uncommon, or im- 
possible, it shall go hard but I will make 
it afford thqpi entertainment. This being 
premised, I turn with great complacency 
to the fourth class of my readers, who 
arc men, or, if possible, women after my 
own heart : grave, philosophical, and in- 
vestigating ; fond of analyzing charac- 
ters, of taking a start from first causes, 
and so hunting a nation down, through 
all the mazes of innovation and improve- 
I merit. Such will naturally be anxious 
to witness the first developement of the 


ncwly-hatchcd colony, and the primitive 
manners and customs prevalent among 
its inhabitants, during the halcyon reign 
of Van Twillcr, or the Doubter. 

I will not grieve their patience, how- 
ever, by describing minutely the increase 
and improvement of New Amsterdam. 
Their own imaginations will doubtless 
present to them the good burghers, like 
so many pains-taking and perseveruig 
beavers, slowly and surely ‘pursuing their 
labours. They will behold the prosper^ 
ous transformation from the rude log hut 
to the stately Dutch mansion, with brick 
front, glazed windows, and tiled roof; 
from the tangled thicket to the luxuriant 
cabbage-garden ; and from the skulking 
Indian to Ijie ponderous burgomaster. In 
a word, they will picture to themselves 
the steady, silent, and undeviating march 
to prosperity, incident to a city destitute 
of pride or ambition, cherished by a fat 
government, and whose citizens do no- 
thing in a hurry. 

The sage council, as has been men- 
tioned in a prc^ceding chajitor, not being 
able to fletermine upon any plan for the 
building of their city, the cows, in a 
laudable fft of patriotism, took it under 
tluiir peculiar cliafge ; and as they went 
to and from pasture, established paths 
through the bushes, on each sick^ of 
which the good folks built their houses : 
which is one cause of the rambling and 
picturesque turns and labyrintlis, which 
distinguish certain streets of New York 
at this very day. 

The houses of the higher class were 
generally constructed of wood, excepting 
the gable-end, which was of small black 
and yellow Dutch bricks, and always 
faced on the street, — as our ancestors, 
like their descendants, were very much 
given to outward show, and noted for 
putting the best leg foremost. The housvj 
was always furnished with abundance of 
largo doors and small windows on every, 
floor ,* the date of its erection was curi- 
ously designated by iron figures on the 
front ; and on the top of the roof was 
perched a fierce little weathercock, to 
let the family into the secret which way 
the wind blew. These, like the weather- 
cocks on the tops of our steeples, pointed 
so many diflenmt ways, that every man 
could have a wind to his mind ; — the 
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' most stanrh and loyal citizens, however, 
always wont according to the weather- 
cock on the top of the governor’s house, 
which was certainly the most correct, as 
he had a trusty servant cm})loyed every 
morning to climb up and set it to the 
right quarter. 

Jn those good days of simplicity and 
sunshine, a passion for cleanliness was 
the Iciading principle in domestic econo- 
m’y, and the itni versa 1 test of an able 
housewife — a character which formed 
the utmost am])ition of our unenlightened 
grandmother’s. The front door was never 
o})encd except on marriages, funerfils, 
new years’ days, the festival of St. Ni- 
cholas, or some such great occasion. It 
was ornamented with a gorgeous brass 
knocker', curiously wrought, sometimes 
in the device of a dog, and sometimes of 
a lion’s head, and was daily burnished 
with such religious zeal, that if was ofl- 
j tim(‘s worn out by tli(‘ very precautions 
taken for its prescr’vafion. The whole 
house, was constantly in a state of inun- 
dation, under the* disci])lin(v>f mops, and 
brooms, and scrubliing-brushes; ayd the 
good liouse'wives of those days were a 
kind of amphibious animal, (jedighting 
^exceedingly to b(‘ dablTling in water — 
insomuch that an historian of the day 
gravely tells us, that many of his towns- 
women gr(;vv to have webbed fingers like 
unto a duck; and some of thc'm, he had 
little doubt, could the matt(T be examiiK'd 
into, would b(‘ found to hav(; th(* tails of 
mir’inaids — but this 1 look upon to be a 
mere sport of fancy, or, what is worse, a 
wil lul misrepresentation. 

The grand ]}arlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, wlicrc' lh(^ passion for clean- 
king was indulged without control. In 
this sacred a])artm(nit no one was pcT- 
mitted to enter excepting the mistress 
ani her confidential maid, who visited it 
oncA'' a week, for the purpose of giving it 
a tliorough ck'aning, and# putting things 
to rights — always taking the precaution 
of leaving their shoos at the do^r, and 
entering devoutly on their stocking feet. 
After scrubbing the floor, sprinkling it 
with fine white sand, which was curi- 
ously stroked info angles, and curves, 
and rhomboids, with a broom — after 
. washing the windows, rubbing and po- 
lishing the furniture, and pulling a new 


bunch of evergreens in the fire-place — 
the window-shutters were again closed to 
keep out the flies, and the room care- 
fully locked up until the revolution of 
time brought round the weekly cleaning 
day. 

As to the family, they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived 
in the kitchen. To have seen a numer- 
ous household assiai^blcd about the fire, 
one would have nyagined that he was 
transported bac*tto those Imjipy days of 
primeval simplicity, which float before 
our imaginations like golden visions. 
The fire-})laces were of a truly jiatri- 
archal magnitude, where the whole fa- 
inil}^ old and young, master and servant, 
black and wliitt', nay, even the very cat 
and dog, cmjoycd a community of privi- 
lege', and had each a right to a corner. 
Here the old burgher would sit in perfect 
silence, [iiifling his pipe, looking in the 
fire with hall-shul eyes, and thinking of 
nothing for hours logetlier : the goede 
vrouw on the opposite side would enqiloy 
herse'lf diligently in s]iinning yarn, or 
knitting stockings. The young folks 
would crowd around the hearth, listening 
with breathless attention to some old 
crone of a negro, who was tlie oracle of 
the family, and who, perched like a 
raven in a corner of th(‘ eliimncy, w'ould 
croak fortJi for a long winter aflornoon a 
string of inert'dibbi stories al)out New 
England witches — grisly ghosts — horses 
without heads — and hair-breadth escapes 
and bloody encounters among the In- 
dians. 

In those happy days a well-regulated 
family always rose with the dawn, dini'd 
at eleven, and went to bed at sun-down. 
Dinn(‘r was invariably a {>rivate meal, 
and the fat old burg]i(‘i’s sliowed incon- 
testable symj)toms of disajiprobation and 
uneasim'ss at being surprised by a visit 
from a neighbour on such (*('casions. 
But tliough our worthy ancestors were 
thus singularly averse to giving dinners, 
yet they kej)t up tlie social bands of in- 
timacy by occasional banqucitings, called 
tea-parties. 

Tliese fiishionable parties were gene- 
rally confined to the higher classes, or 
noblesse, that is to say, such as kept 
their own cows, and drove their own 
wagons. The company commonly as- 
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sembled at three o’clock, and went away 
about six ; unless in winter time, when 
the fashionable hours were a little ear- 
lier, that the ladies might get home be- 
fore dark. The tea-table was crowned 
with a huge earthen dish, well stored 
with slices of fat pork fried brown, cut 
up into morsels, and swimming in gravy. 
The company being seated around the 
' genial board, and each furnished with a 
fork, evinced their dexterity in launching 
at the fattest pieces in tins mighty dish — 
in much the same manner as sailors 
harpoon porpoises at serf, or our Indians 
spciar salmon in the lakes. Sometimes 
the table was graced with immense apple- 
pies, oj* saucers full of preserved peaches 
and pears ; but it was always sure to 
boast an enormous dish of balls of sweet- 
ened dough, fried in hog’s fat, and called 
dough-nuts, or oly-koeks — a delicious 
kind of cake, at present scarce known 
in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch 
families. * 

The tea was served out of a majestic 
Delft teapot, ornamented with paintings 
of fat little Dutch shepherds and shc;p- 
herdesses tending pigs — with boats sail- 
ing in the air, and houses built in the 
clouds, and sundry oflier ingenious 
Dutcdi fantasies. The beaux distinguish- 
ed themselves by their adroitness in re- 
plenishing this pot from a huge copper tea- 
kettle, which would have made the pigmy 
macaronies of these degenerate days 
sweat merely to look at it. To sweeten 
tlie beverage, a lump of sugar was laid 
beside each cup — and the company alter- 
nately nibbled and sipped with great de- 
corum, until an improvement was intro- 
duced by a shrewd and economic old 
lady, which was to suspend a large lumj) 
directly over the tea-table, by a string 
from the ceiling, so that it could be 
swung from mouth to mouth — an ingeni- 
ous expedient, which is still kept up by 
some lamilies in Albany ; but which pre- 
vails without exception in Communipaw, 
Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our unconta- 
minated Dutch villages. 

At those primitive tea-parties the ut- 
most propriety and dignity of deportment 
prevailed. No flirting nor coquet ing — 
no gambling of old ladies, nor hoyden 
chattering and romping of young ones — 
no self-satisfied strutting of wealthy gen- 


tlemen, with their brains in their pockets 
— nor amusing conceits, and monkey 
divertisements, of smart young gentle- 
men, with no brains at all. On the con- 
trary, the young ladies seaUxl themselves 
demprely in their rush-bottomed chairs, 
and knit their own woollen stockings; 
nor ever opened their lips, excepting to 
say, ydh^ Mynheer^ or yah yci Vrouw^ to 
any question which was asked thpm ; 
behaving in all things, like decent, well- 
educated damsels. As to the gentlemen, 
efich of them tranquilly smoked his pipe, 
and seemcil lost in contemplation of the 
blue and white tiles with which the fire- 
places were decorated ; wherein sundry 
passages of Scripture were piously por- 
trayed — ^J'obit and his dog figured to 
great advantage ; Hainan swung conspi- 
cuously on his gibbet: and .lonah ap- 
peared most manfully bouncing out of 
the whale, like Harleijuin through a bar- 
rel of tire. 

The parties broke up without noise 
and without confusion. They were car- 
ried home by their own carriages, that 
is to ^ay, by the vehicles nature had 
provided them, excepting such of the 
wealthy as c.ould afford to keep a wagon. 
The gentlemen gallantly attended their 
fair ones to their respectivci abodes, and 
took leave of them with a hearty smack 
at the door ; which, as it was then an esta- 
blished piece of ctiijuettc, done in perfect 
simplicity and honesty of heart, occa- 
sioned no scandal at that lime, nor 
should it at jinisent — if our great grand- 
fathers approved of the custom, it would 
argue a great want of reverence in their 
descendants to say a word against it. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Containing further particulars of the Golden Age, 

and what constituted a line lady and gentleman 

in the days of Walter the Doubter. ^ 

In this dulcet period of my history, 
when the beauU^ous island of Mannahata 
presented a scene, the very counterpart 
of thosf glowing pictures drawn of the i 
golden reign of' Saturn, there was, as I 
have before observed, a happy ignorance, 
an honest simplicity prevalent among its 
inhabitants, which, were I even able to 
depict, would be but little understood by 
the degenerate ago for which I am doom- 
ed to write. Even the female sex, those I 
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arch innovators upon the tranquillity, 
the honesty, and gray-beard customs of 
society, seemed for a while to conduct 
themselves with incredible sobriety and 
comeliness. 

Their hair, untortured by the abomi- 
nations of art, was scrupulously poma- 
tumed back from their foreheads with a 
candle, and covered with a little cap of 
quilted calico, which fitted exactly to 
tKeir lieads. Their petticoats of linsey- 
woolsey were striped with a variety of 
gorgeous dyes — though I must confess 
these gallant garments were rather short, 
scarce reaching .below the knee ; but 
then they made up in the number, which 
generally equalled that of the gentlemen’s 
small-clothes : and what is slill more 
praiseworthy, they were all of their own 
manufacture — of which circumstance, as 
may well be supposed, they were not a 
little vain. 

These were the honest days, in which 
every woman stayed at home, read the 
Bible, and wore pockets — ay, and that 
too of a goodly size, fashioned with patch- 
work into many curious devices, and os- 
tentatiously worn on the outside. These, 
in fact, were convenient reneptacles, 
Vhere all good housewives carefully 
stored away such things as they wished 
to have at hand ; by which means they 
often came to be incredibly crammed — 
and I remember there was a story cur- 
rent when I was a boy, that the lady of 
Wouter Van T wilier had occasion once 
to empty her right ])ockct in search of a 
wooden ladle, and the utensil was disco- 
vered lying among some rubbish in one 
corner — but we must not give too much 
faith to all these stories ; the anecdotes 
of those remote pi'riods lx3ing very sub- 
ject to exaggeration. 

. B(3sides these notable pockets, they 
likewise wore scissors and pincushions 
suspended from their girdles by red ri- 
balds, or among the more opulent and 
showy classes, by brass, and even sil- 
ver chains — indubitable tokens of#thrifty 
housewives and industrious spinsters. I 
cannot say much in vindication of the 
shortness of their petticoats ; it doubtless 
was introduced for the purpose of giving 

'fhe stockings a chance to be seen, which 
were generally of blue worsted, with 
magnificent red clocks — or perhaps to 


display a well-turned ankle, and a neat, I 
though serviceable, foot : set off* by a 
high-heeled leathern shoe, with a large 
and splendid silver buckle. Thus we 
find that the gentle sex have, in all ages, 
shown the same disposition to infringe a 
little upon the laws of decorum, in order 
to betray a lurking beauty, or, to gratify 
an innocent love of finery. 

From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen that our good#grandmothers differ- 
ed considerably fin their ideas of a fine 
figure from the scantily dressed descend- 
ants of the present day. A fine lady, in 
those times, waddled under more clothes, 
even on a fair summer’s day, than would 
have clad the whole bc3vy of a modern 
ball-room. Nor were they the less ad- 
mired by the gentlemen in consequence 
thereof. On the contrary, the greatness 
of a lover’s passion seemed to increase 
in proportion to the magnitude of its ob- 
ject — and a voluminous damsel, arrayed 
in a dozen of petticoats, was declared by 
a Low Dutch sonnetteer of the province 
to be radiant as a sunflower, and luxuri- 
ant as a full-blown cabbage. Certain it | 
is, that in those days the heart of a lover 
could not contain more than one lady at 
a time ; whereas the heart of a modern 
gallant has often room enough to accom- 
modafe half a dozen — the reason of 
which I conclude to be, that cither the 
hearts of tlie gentlemen have grown 
larger, or the persons of the ladies 
smaller — this, however, is a question for 
physiologists to determine. 

But there was a secret charm in those 
petticoats, which, no doubt, entered into j 
the consideration of the prudent gallants. 
The wardrobe of a lady was in those 
days her only fortune; and she who had 
a good stock of petticoats and stockings 
was as absolutely an heiress as is a 
Kamtschatka damsel with a store of 
j bear-skins, or a Lapland belJb with a 
plenty of reindeer. The ladies, there- 
fore, were very anxious to display these 
powerful attractions to the greatest ad- 1 
vantage ; and the best rooms in the 
house, instead of being adorned with 
caricatures of Dame Nature, in water- 
colours and needle-work, were always 
hung round with abundance of homespun 
garments, the manufacture and the pro- 
perty of the females — a piece of laudable 
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ostentation that still prevails among the 
heiresses of our Dutch villages. 

The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
in the circles of the gay world in these 
ancient times, corresponded, in most 
particulars, with the beauteous damsels 
whose smiles they w^erc ambitious to de- 
serve. True it is, their merits would 
make but a very inconsiderable impres- 
sion upon the heart of a modern fair; 
they neither drove vtheir curricles nor 
sported their tandcms,’''for as yet those 
gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt of 
— neither did they distinguish themselves 
by their brilliancy at the table, and their 
consequent rencontres with watchmen ; 
for our ffflrefathers were of too pacific a 
disposition to need those guardians of the 
night, every soul throughout the town 
being sound asleep before nine o’clock. 
Neither did they establish their claims 
to gentility at the expense of their tailors 
— for as yet those ofienders against the 
pockets of society, and the tranquillity of 
all-aspiring young gentlcnnen, w'cre un- 
know'ii in New Amsterdam ; every good 
housewife made the clothes of her hus- 
band and family, and even the goede 
vrouw of Van Twillor himself thought it 
no disparagement to cxd out her hus- 
band’s linsey-woolsey galligaskins. 

Not but that there wen; some two or 
three youngsters who manifested the first 
dawnings of what is called fire and spi- 
rit ; who held all labour in contempt ; 
skulked about docks and market-places; 
loitf;red in lh(; sunshine; squandered what 
little monc^y tliey could procure at hustle- 
cap and chuck-farthing; swore, boxed, 
fought cocks, and raced their neighbours’ 
horses — in short, who projjfiised to be 
the wonder, the talk, and abomination 
of the town, had not their stylish canicr 
been unfortunately cut short, by an affair 
of honour with a whipping-post. 

Far (fther, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of those days — 
his dress, which served for both morning 
and evening, street and drawing-room, 
was 0 linsey-woolsey coat, made, per- 
haps, by the fair hands of the mistress 
of his affections, and gallantly bedecked 
with abundance of large brass buttons. 
Half a score of breeches heightened the 
proportions of his figure — his shoes were 
decorated by enormous copper buckles — 


a low -crowned, broad-brimmed hat over- 
shadowed his burly visage, and his hair | 
dangled down his back in a prodigious 
queue of eel-skin. 

Thus equipped, he would manfully 
sally forth with pipe in mouth to besiege 
some fair damsel’s obdurate heart — not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that which 
Acis did sweetly tune in praise of his 
Galatea, but one of true Delft manufac- 
ture, and furnished with*h charge of fra- 
grant tobacco. With this would he re- 
solutely set himself down before the for- 
tress, and rarely failed, in the process of 
time, to smoke the fair enemy into a sur- 
render, upon honourable terms. 

Such was the happy reign of Wouter 
Van Twiller, celebrated in many a long- 
forgotten song as tlie real golden age, 
the rest being nothing but counterfeit 
copper-washed coin. In that delightful 
period, a sweet and holy calm reigned 
over the whole province. The burgo- 
master smoked his pipe in peace — the 
substantial solace of his domestic cares, 
after her daily toils were done, sat so- 
berly at the door with her arms crossed 
over her apron of snowy white;, without 
being inculted l\y ribald street-walkers or 
vagabond boys — those unlucky urchinj5, 
who do so infest our streets, display- 
ing under the roses of youth the thorns 
and briers of iniquity. Then it was tluit 
the lover with ten breeches, and the 
damsel with p(‘tticoats of half a scoix*, 
indulged in all the innocent endearments 
of virtuous lov(‘, without fear and with- 
out r(;proa(‘h : for what had that virtue 
to fear, whicdi was defended by a shield 
of good linsey-woolseys, equal at least 
to the seven bull-hides of the invincible 
Ajax. 

Ah blissful, and never-to-be-forgotten 
age ! when every thing was better than 
it has ever been since, or ever will be 
again — when Huttermilk channel* was 
quite dry at low waU'r — when the shad 
in the Hudson were all salmon, and 
when* the moon shone with a pure and 
resplendent whiteness, instead of that 
melancholy yellow light, which is the 
consequemee of h(;r siedtening at the abo- 
minations she every night witnesses iij, 
this degenerate city ! 

Happy would it have been for New 
Amsterdam could it always have existed 
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in this state of blissful ignorance and 
lowly simplicity ; but, alas ! the days of 
childhood arc too sweet to last ! Cities, 
like men, grow out of them in time, and 
arc doomed alike to grow into the bustle, 
the cares, and miseries of the world. 
Let no man congratulate himself, when 
he beholds the child of his bosom, or the 
city of his birth, increasing in magnitude 
and ^importance — let the history Of his 
own litc teach *11110 the dangers of th(i 
one, and let this excellent little history 
of Mannahata convince him of the cala- 
mities of the other- 

CIIAPTKR V. 

In which the reader is bepfuiled into a delectable 
walk, which ends very diflerontly from what it 
coininciiccd. 

In th(^ year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and four, on a fine after- 
noon, in the glowing month of Septem- 
ber, I took my customary walk upon the 
battery, which is at once the pride and 
bulwark of this ancii.mt and impregnable 
eity of New York. The ground on \\ Inch 

1 trod was hallowed by recol lections of 
the past, and as 1 slowly wandered 
through the long tilley o^ poplaas, which 
like so many birch brooms standing on 
end, diffiisetl a melancholy and lugu- 
brious sliade, my imagination drew a 
eontrast between tluj surrounding sce- 
nery, and what it was in the classic days 
ol our 1 *() refat liers. Where th(^ govern- 
ment-house by name, but the custom- 
house* by ocicupation, proudly rcan'd its 
brick walls and wood(m pillars, there 
whilom stood tlie low, lint substantial, 
red-tiled mansion of lh(; renowned Wou- 
ter Van Tvviller. Around it the mighty 
bulwarks of Fort Anist('rdam frowned 
defiance to ev('ry absent foe ; hut, like 
many a whiskered warrior and gallant 
mili.ia cajitain, confined tlu'lr martial 
d(;edb" to frowns alone. Tlu^ mud bn^ast- 
worJes had long been levelled with the 
earth, and their site converted into the 
green lawns and leafy alleys of th«: Bat- 
tery ; where th(' gay apprentice sported 
his Sunday coat, and the laborious me- 
chanic, ndioved from dirt and drudgery, 
pourea his weekly tale of love into the 
half-averted ear of the sentimental cham- 
bermaid. The capacious hay still pre- 
' sented the same expansive sheet of wa- 
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ter, studded with islands, sprinkled with 
fishing-boats, and bounded by shores of 
picturesque beauty. But the dark forests 
which once clothed thescj shores had 
been violated by the savage hand of cul- 
tivation, and their tangled mazes, and 
impenetrable thickets, had degenerated 
into teeming orchards and wajdiig fields 
of grain. Even Governor’s Island, once 
a smiling garden, a^ipcrtainiiig to the 
sovereigns of tho* province, was now 
covered with fonifications, inclosing a 
tremendous block-house — so that this 
once-peacc‘ful island resembled a fierce 
little warrior in a big cocked hat, breath- 
ing gunpowder and defiance to the world! 

For some time did 1 indulge in this 
pensive train of thought ; contrasting, in 
sober sadness, the present day with the 
hallowed years behind the mountains ; 
lamenting the melaiKdioly progress of 
improvement, and praising the zc.'al with 
which our worthy lmrgh<.‘rs endeavour 
to preserve the wrecks of venerable cus- 
toms, ]>rejudices, and errors, from the 
ovcTwhelniing tide of modiTii innovation 
— wlicn by (U;gr('(\s my ideas took a dii- 
fen^nt turn, and I insensibly awakened to 
an enjoyment of the beauties around me. 

It was one c?f those rich autumnal 
days whi(!h Heaven particularly bestows 
upon tlie bi'auteous island of Mannahata 
and its vicinity — not a floating cloud ob- 
scured the azure firmament — the sun, 
rolling in glorious splendour through liis 
ethereal course, seemed to expand his 
honest Dutch count(*iiancc into an un- 
usual expression of benevolence, as he 
smiled his evening salutation upon a 
eity, which he delights to visit with his 
most hoimtfous beams — the very winds 
seemed to hold in their breaths in mute 
attention, lest they should ruftle the tran- 
quillity of the hour — and the wavt less 
bosom of the hay presented a polished 
mirror, in which nature Ix'lielii h(*rs(*lf 
and smih'd. The standard of our city, 
reserved, like a choice handkerehi(‘l‘, for 
days of gala, hung motionless on the 
flag-staff, whieli forms the handle to a 
gigantic churn; and even the tremulous 
leaves of the poplar and the aspen ceased 
to vibrate to the breath of heaven. Everv 
thing seemed to acquiesce in the pni- 
found n‘poso of nature. The formidahh' 
cightetm-pouiKkirs slept in the cmhra- 
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zurcs of the wooden batteries, seemingly late beauteous prospect presents a scene 
gathering fresh strength to fight the bat- of anarchy and wild uproar, as though 
tics of their country on the n(*xt fourth old Chaos had resumed his reign, and 
1 of July — the solitary drum on Gover- was hurling back into one vast turmoil 
nor’s Island forgot to call the garrison to the conflicting elements of nature. 

I their shovch — the evening gun had not Whether I fled from the fury of the 
yet sounded its signal for all the regu- storm, or remained boldly at my post, 

iar, wclUmeaning poultry throughout the as our gallant trainband captains, who 

country to go to roost ,* and the fleet of march their soldiers through the rain 

canoes, at anchor between Gibbet Island without flinching, arc points which I ' 

and Corpmiinipaw, ^umbered on their leave to the conjecture of the render. ’ It 
rakes, and suffered thv> innocent oysters is possible h(‘ may he a little pi'rjile^ed 
to lie for a while unmolested in the soft also to know th(' rt'ason why 1 have in- 
mud of their native banks! My own troducod this tremendous tempest, to dis- 
feelings S 5 '’mpathized with the contagious turb the serenity of my work. On this 
tranquillity, and I should infallibly have latter point I will gratuitously instruct 
dozed upon one of those fragments of his ignorance. The panorama view of 
benches, which our benevolent rnagis- the Batk*ry was given merely to gratify 
trates have providcul for the Ijenefit of the reader with a correct description of 
convalescent loungers, had not the ex- that celcbrat(‘d place, and the parts adja- 
traordinary inconvenience of the couch cent: secondly the storm was played off, 


set all repose at defiance. 


partly to give a little bustle and life to 


In the midst of this slumber of the this tranquil part of my work, and to 
soul, my attention was attracted to a keep my drowsy rcadc^rs from fulling 
black speck, peering above the western aslwp, and partly to serve as an over- 
horizon, just in the rear of Bergen stee- turc to the. tempestuous times that are 
pic — gradually it augments and over- about to assail the pacific province* of 
hangs the would-be cities of Jersey,Har- Nieuw Ncderlandts, and that overhang 
simus, and Hoboken, which, like three the slumbrous ^administration of the re- 
jockeys, arc starting oji the course of nowned Wouter Van Twiller. It is thus 
existence, and jostling each other at the the experienced play-wright puts all the 
commencement of the race. Now it fiddles, the French horns, th(J kettle- 
skirts the long shore of niici(‘nt Pavonia, drums, and trumpets of his orchestra, 
spreading its wide shadows from the in requisition, to usher in one of those 
high settlements at Weehawk quite to horrible and brimstone u])roars call(5d 
the lazaretto and quarantine, enicted by mclo-drames ; and it is thus he discharges 
the sagacity of our police, for the enibar- his thunder, his lightning, his rosin, and 
rassment of commerce — now it climbs saltjxitre, preparatory to the rising of a 
the serene vault of heaven, cloud rolling ghost, or tlie murdering of a hero. We 
over cloud, shrouding the orb of day, will now proceed with our history, 
darkening the vast expanse, and bearing Whatever may be advanced by philo- 
thunder and hail and tempest in its bo- sophers to the contrary, I am of opinion, 
som. Tlie earth seems agitated at the that, as to nations, the old maxim, that 
confusion of the heavens — the late wave- “honesty is the best policy,” is a sheer 
less mirror is lasJied into furious waves, and ruinous inistakr'. It rnight haw an- 
that roll in hollow murmurs to th(j shore; swered well (‘iiough in the honest-times 
the oyster-boats, which erst sported in when it was made, but in these degjCine- 
the placid vicinity of Gildx^t Island, now rate days, if a nation pretends to rely 
hurry affrighted to the land — the poplar merely upon the justice of its dealings, 
writhes and twists and whistles in the it will fare something like an honest man 
blast — torrents of drenching rain and among thi(*ves, who, unless he have some- ' 
sounding liail deluge the Battery walks thing more than his honesty to depend 
—the gates are thronged by appren- upon, stands but a poor chance of profit- 
ticcs, servant-maids, and little French- ing by his company. Such at least wa!s 
men, with pocket-handkerchiefs over their the case with th<^ guileless government of 
hats, scampering from the storm — the the New Netherlands; which, like a. 
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worthy unsuspicious old burgher, quietly 
settled itself down into the city of New 
Amsterdam, as into a snug elbow-chair, 
and fell into a comfortable nap ; while, in 
the mean time, its cunning neighbours 
stej)ped in and picked its pockets. Thus 
may we ascribe the commencement of all 
the woes of this great province, and its 
magnificent metropolis, to the tranquil se- 
curity, or, to speak more accurately, to 
the unfortunato honesty of its govern- 
ment. But as I dislike to begin an im- 
portant part of my history towards the 
end of a chapter ; and as my readers, 
like myself, must doubtless be exceed- 
ingly fatigued with the long walk we 
have taken, and the temp(‘st we have sus- 
tained, I hold it iiKjet we shut, uj) the 
book, smoko a ])ip(?, and having thus re- 
freshed our spirits, take a fair start in the 
next chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Faithfully doscribiiig the ingenious people of Con- 
necticut and theroahoutH — showing, moreover, 
the true meaning of liboity of conscience, and a 
curious device among these 8tur<% barbarians, to 
keep up a harmony of intercourse, and pi^inotc 
population. 

That my readers may the mjrc fully 
comprehend the extent of the calamity at 
this very moment impending over the 
lionost, unsuspecting ])rovincc of Nieiiw 
Nederlandts, and its dubious governor, 
it is necessary that 1 should give some 
account of a liordo of strange barbarians 
bordering upon the eastern frontier. 

Now so it came to jiass that many 
years previous to the time of which we 
arc treating, the sage cabinet of Knglund 
had adopted a certain national crc(^d, a 
kind of public walk of faith, or rather a 
religious turnpike, in which every loyal 
subject was directed to travel to Zion — 
taking care to pay the toll-gat] terers by 
the way. 

Albeit, a certain shrewd race of men, 
being very much given to .indulge their 
own opinions, on all manner of subjects 
(a propensity exceedingly offensive to 
your free governments of Europe), did 
most presumptuously dare to think for 
themselves in matters of religion, exer- 
cising what they considered a natural 
and unextinguishable right — the liberty 
of conscience. 

As, however, they i)ossesscd that in- 


genious habit of mind which always 
thinks aloud; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue, and is for ever galloping 
into other people’s ears, it naturally fol- 
lowed that their lilxirty of conscience 
likewise implied liberty of sjxiech, which 
being freely indulged, soon put the coun- 
try in a hubbub, and aroused the pious 
indignation of the vigilant fiithcrs of the 
church. • 

The usual metljods were adopted to 
reclaim them, thfit^in those days were 
considered so efficacious in bringing back 
stray sheep to the fold; that is to say, 
they were coaxed, they were admonished, 
they were menaced, tlw^y were buffeted — 
line upon line, precept upon precept, lash 
upon liish, here a little and there a great 
deal, were exhausted without mercy, and 
without success; until at length the 
worthy pastors of the church, wearied 
out by their unparalleled stubbornness, 
were drivcni, in the excess of their tender 
mercy, to adopt the Scripture text, and 
literally “heaped live embers on tluir 
heads.” 

Nothing, however, could subdue that 
invincible spirit of independence which 
has ever distinguished this singular race 
of people, so that rather than submit to 
such horrible tyranny, they one and all 
embarked for tlie wilderiKJSs of America, 
where they might enjoy, unmolested, 
the inestimable luxury of talking. No 
sooner did they land on lliis loquacious 
soil, than, as if they had caught the dis- 
ease from the climate, they all litlcd up 
their voices at once, and for th(', space of 
one whole year did keep up such a joyful 
clamour, that we arc told they frightened 
every bird and beast out of the neigh- 
bourhood, and so compkitely dumb- 
founded certain fish, which abound on 
their coast, that they have been called 
damh-fislt ever since. 

From this simjilc circumstanc«, unim- 
portant as it may seem, did first originate 
that renowned privilege so loudly boasted 
of throughout this country — which is so 
eloquently exercised in newspapers, pam- 
phlets, ward-meetings, pot-house com- 
mittees, and (congressional deliberations 
— wliicli establishes the right of talking 
without ideas and without information — 
of misrepresenting public affairs— of de- 
crying public measures— of aspersing 
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f^rcat characters, and dcstroyin*^ little 
ones; in short, that grand palladium of 
our connti^v, the Ulicrtij of sjwccJu 

The simple aborigines of the land for 
a while contemplated these strange folk 
in utter astonishment, hut discovering 
that they wield(Ml harmless though noisy 
weapons, and were a lively, ingemious, 
good-humoured race of m(m, they be- 
came very friend Ly and sociable, and 
gave them the name of YuHolics^ whicdi 
in the MaLs-Tchusa(‘g (or Massachusett) 
language signifies meu — a waggish 

app(*llation, since shortened into th(‘ fami- 
liar epithet of Yankeks, which they re- 
tain unto the present day. 

Triui it is, and my fidelity as fin his- 
torian will not allow me to jmss it over 
in silence, that the zefil of these g^ood 
peopli' to maintain their rights and privi- 
leges unimpaired, did for a wiiili* belniy 
them into errors, which it is easier to 
pardon than defend. Having served a 
regular fjppreiiticeship in th(5 school of 
persecMition, it behoved them to show that 
they had become proficients in the art. 
They accordingly em])loyed their leisure 
hours in banishing, scourging, or hang- 
ing, divers lu'retical papists, (pjaRers, 
and fmjibaptists, for dating to abuse the 
hfwrtff of ronsrinire; which they now 
clearly proved to imply nothing more 
than that every man should think as he 
[)It^ased in matters of religion — inooUlcd 
he thought rl^ht ; lor otherwise it would 
be giving a latitude? to damnable heresies. 
Now as they (the majority) W(‘re per- 
fectly convinced that thetj alone thought 
right, it consequ(?ntly followed, that who- 
('ver thought dilferent from lliem thought 
wrong — find whoever thought wrong, 
and obstinatiily persisted in not being 
convinced and converted, was fi flagrant 
violator of the inestiinfihle liberty of 
conscience, and a corrupt and infectious 
member of the body politic, find dc- 
servf'd to be lopped olf and cast into the 
fire. 

Now I’ll warrant there are hosts of 
my readers ready at once to lifl: up their 
hands and ey(»s with that virtuous indig- 
nation with which wc always confem])late 
the faults and errors of our neighbours, 
and to exclaim at these well-meaning 
but mistaken people, for inflicting on 
Qthers the injuries they had suffered 


themselves — for indulging the prepos- 
terous idea of convincing the mind by 
tormenting the body, find establishing 
the doctrine of charity find forbearance 
by intolerant persecution. But, in sim- 
ple truth, what are we doing at this very 
day, and in this very enlightened nation, 
but acting upon the very same principle, 
in our political controversies ? J lave we 
not within but a few years released our- 
selves from the shackkis of a governnu'iit 
which crui;lly denied us the privilege of 
governing oursedves, and using 'in full 
latitude that invfil liable m(?mber, the 
tongue? and an? we not at this very mo- 
ment striving our best to tyniniiize over 
the opinions, tie up the tongues, or ruin 
the I'ortij^nos of one another? What are 
our great political societies but mere 
political imjuisilions — our pot-house com- 
mitti'cs but little tribunals of denuncia- 
tion — our uewspa])ers but mere whipping- 
j>osts and pillories, where unfortunak* 
individuals ar(‘ p(‘lt(‘d with rotten eggs — 
and our council of appointmi'iit, but a 
grand anUt (Ift fe, whi'rt* culprits fire; an- 
nuallv sacrificed for their political here- 
sies ? 

Whi're, then, is the dilference in prin- 
cijdc; betw(‘en our measures and thosj? 
you are sr> r(?ady to condemn among tlie 
p(‘opl(? I am tr(*ating ol‘? 'flKU'e is noni*; 
the dillerence is merely circumstantial. 
Thus we denounce^ instead ol‘ banishing 
— wc rd)€f instcfid of scourging — we 
tiiDi out of qffic(\ instead of liangiiig — 
and where tli(‘y burned fin ofr(‘nder hi 
propria ^XTisona ^ \\(‘ eilh(‘r tar or i(‘ather 
or burn hint in fJifLq / — this political per- 
secution being som(‘how or other, the 
grand palladium of our liberties, and an 
incontrov(;rtibki proof that this is a free 
conntry ! 

But notwithstanding th(? fervent zeal 
with which this holy war was prosecuted 
against the whole nice of unhiilii^vVers; 
we do not fyid that the population of 
this new colony was in any wise hindered 
thereby; on th(‘ contrary, they multiplied 
to a degree which would be incredible to 
any man unacquainted with the marvel- 
lous fecundity of this growing country. 

This amazing increase may indeed be 
partly ascrib(‘d to a singular custom pre- 
valent among them, commonly known 
by the name of bundling — -a superstitious , 
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rite observed by llie young people of both 
sexes, with which they usually termi- 
nated their festivities; and which was 
kept up with religious strictness, by the 
more bigoted and vulgar part of the 
community. This ceremony was like- 
wise, in those primitive times, considered 
as an indispensable preliminary to matri- 
mony ; their courtships commencing 
where ours usually finish — by which 
means they acjquired that intimate ac- 
quaintance with each others good quali- 
ties before marriage, which has been 
pronounced by philosophers the sure 
basis of a happy union. Thus early 
did this cunning ' and ingenious people 
display a shrewdness at making a bar- 
gain, whkdi has over since distinguished 
them — and a strict adherence to the good 
old vulgar maxim about “ buying a pig 
in a poke.” 

To this sagacious custom, therefore, 
do 1 chiefly attribute the unparalleled in- 
crease of the Y^anokic or Y'arikee tribe; 
for it is a certain fact, well authenticated 
by court records and [larigh registers, 
that wherever the practice of bundling 
prevaiknl, there was an amazing number 
of sturdy brats annually born unto the 
igtate, without the licens^^ of the law or 
the benefit of clergy. Neither did the 
irregularity of their birth operate in the 
least to their disparagement. On the 
contrary, they grew up a long-sided, 
raw-boned, hardy race of whoreson 
whalers, woodcutters, fishermen, and 
pedlers, and strapping corn-fed wenches; 
who by their united efforts tended mar- 
vellously towards populating those nota- 
ble tracts of country called Nantucket, 
Piscataway, and Cape Cod. 

CIIArTEll VII. 

How those singular barbarians the Yaiiokies turned 
out to be notorious squatters. How they built 
air castles, and attempted to initiate the iNedcr- 
landers in the mystery of bundling. 

In the last chapter I Iiave given a 
faithful and unprejudiced account of the 
origin of that singular race of peojile, 
inhabiting the country eastward of 
Nieuw Nederlandts ; but I have yet to 
mention certain peculiar habits which 
tendered them exceedingly obnoxious to 
our ever-honoured Dutch ancestors. 

The most prominent of these was a 

certain rambling propensity, with which, 
like the sons of’ Ishmael, they seem to 
have been gifted by heaven, and which 
continually goads them on to shift their 
residence from place to place, — so that 
a Yankee farmc'r is in a constant state 
of migration ; tcirrying occasionally here 
and there, clearing lands for other 
people to enjoy, building Rouses for 
others to inhabit, anc^ in a manner may 
be considered the wandering Arab of 
America. ^ 

His first thought, on coming to the 
years of rnardiood, is to settle himself in 
the world — wliich m()ans nothing more 
nor less than to begin his rambles. To 
this end he takes unto himself for a wife 
some buxom country heiress, passing 
rich in red ribands, glass beads, and 
mock tortoiseshell combs, with a white 
gown find morocco shoes for Sunday, 
and deeply skilled in the mystery of 
making a[)ple sweetmeats, long sauce, 
and pumpkin pie. 

Having thus provided himself, like a 
pedler, with a heavy knapsack, where- 
with to regale his shoulders through the 
journey of life, he literally sets out on 
the ‘peregrination. His whole family, 
household furnitqre, and farming utensils, 
arc hoisted into a coverc'd cart ; his own 
and his wife’s wardrobe packed up in a 
firkin — which done, he shoulders his 
axe, takes stafP in hand, whistles “ yan- 
kee doodle,” and trudges off to the 
woods, confident of the protection of 
Providence, and relying as cheerfully 
upon his own resources, as did ever a 
patriarch of yore when he journeyed 
into a strange country of the Gentiles. 
Having buried himself in the wilder- 
ness, he builds himself a log hut, clears 
away a corn-field and potato-patch, and. 
Providence smiling upon his laliours, is 
soon surrounded by a snug farm, and 
some half a score of flaxen-hesided ur- 
chins, who, by their equality of size, 
seem to have sprung all at once out of 
the earth, like a crop of toadstools. 

But it is not the nature of this most 
indefatigable of speculators to rest con- 
tented with any state of sublunary en- 
joyment — miprovcment is his darling 
passion ; and having thus improved his 
lands, the next care is to provide a man- 
sion worthy the residence of a land- 
7* 
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holder, A hu^e palace of pine boards 
immediately springs up in the midst of 
the wilderness, large enough for a parish 
church, and furnished with windows of 
all dimensions ,* but so rickety and flimsy 
withal, that every blast gives it a fit of 
the ague. 

By the time the outside of this mighty 
air castle is completed, either the funds 
or the zeal of our adventurer are ex- 
hausted, so that he barely manages to 
half finish one roodNwithin, where the 
whole family burrow together — while 
the rest of the house is devoted to the 
curing of pumpkins, or storing of carrots 
and potatoes, and is decorated with 
fanciful festoons of dried apples and 
peaches. The outside, remaining un- 
painted, grows venerably black with 
time; the family wardrobe is laid under 
contribution for old hats, petticoats, and 
breeches, to stuff into the broken win- 
dows : w’hilo the four winds of heaven 
keep up a whistling and howding about 
this aerial palace, and play as many un- 
ruly gambols as they did of yore in the 
cave of old A^^olus. 

The humble log hut, which whilom 
nestled this im'proving family snugly 
within its narrow’ but comfortable walls, 
stands hard by, in ignominious contrast, 
degraded into a cow-house or pig-sty ; 
and the whole scene reminds one fondbly 
of a fabki, which I am surprised has 
never been recorded, of an aspiring 
snail, who abandoned the humble habi- 
tation which he had long filled with 
great respectability, to crawl into the 
empty shell of a lobster — where he 
would no doubt have resided with great 
style and splendour, the envy and hate 
of all the pains-taking snails of his 
nciglibourhood, had he not perished with 
cold, in one corner of his stupendous 
mansion. 

Being thus completely settled, and, to 
use his own words, “ to rights,” one 
would imagine that he would begin to 
enjoy the comforts of his situation ; to 
read newspapers, talk politics, neglect 
his own afiairs, and attend to the affairs 
of the nation, like a useful and patriotic 
citizen ; but now it is that his wayward 
disposition l)egins again to oj)eratc. He 
soon grow’s tired of a spot where there 
is no longer any room for improvement 


— sells his farm, air castle, petticoat 
windows and all, reloads his cart, shoul- 
ders his axe, j)Uts himself at the head of 
his family, and wanders away in search 
of new lands — again to fell trex^s, again 
to clear corn-fields, again to build a 
shingle palace, and again to sell off and 
wander. 

Such were the pcoph? of Connecticut, 
wlio bordered upon the eastern frontier 
of Niouw Nederlandts, and my readers 
may easily imagine what neighbours 
this light-hearted but restless tribe must 
have been to our tranquil progenitors. 
If they cannot, 1 would ask them, if 
th(‘y have ever known one of our regu- 
lar well-organized Dutch families, whom 
it hath pleased Heaven to afflict with the 
neighbourhood of a French boarding- 
house ? 7'he honest old burgher cannot 
tak(‘ his afternoon pipe, on the bench be- 
fore his door, but be is persecuted with 
the scraping of fiddles, the chattering 
of women, and the scjualling of children 
— h(i cannot sleep at night for the horri- 
ble melodies of some amateur, who 
chooses to serenade the moon, and dis- 
play his tfTrible ])roficiency in execution 
on the clarionet, the hautboy, or some 
other soft-toned*' instrument — nor can he 
leave tht^ street-door open but his house 
is defiled by the unsavoury visits of a 
troop of pug dogs, who even sometimes 
carry their loathsome ravages into the 
sanctum sanctorum, the parlour. 

If my readers have ever witnessed the 
sufterings of such a family, so situated, 
they may form some idea how our 
worthy ancestors were distressed by 
their mercurial neighbours of Connecti- 
cut. 

Gangs of these marauders, we are told, 
penetrated into the New Netherland set- 
tlements, and threw whole villages into 
consternation by their unparalleled volu- 
bility, and their intolerable inquisitive- 
ness — two evil habits hitherto unknown 
in those parts, or only known to be ab- 
horred ; for our ancestors were noted as 
being men of truly Spartan taciturnity, 
wlio neither knew nor cared aught about 
any body’s concerns but their own. 
Many enormities were committed on the 
highways, where several unoffending 
burghers were brought to a stand, and 
tortured with questions and guesses ; 
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which outrages occasioned as much vex- 
ation and heart-burning as does the 
modern right of search on the high 
seas. 

Great jealousy did they likewise stir 
up by their intermoddlings and successes 
among the divine sex ; for being a race 
of brisk, comely pleasant-tongued var- 
lets, they soon seduced the aflections of 
the simf)lo damsels, from their [)onderous 
Dut^i gallants. Among other hideous 
customs, they attempted to introduce 
among them that of LnindUn"^ which the 
Dutch lasses of the Nederlandts, with 
that eager passion for novelty and foreign 
fashions natural to tlu;ir sex, seemed 
very well inclined to follow ; but that 
their mothers, being more experienced 
in the world, and better acquaihtfid with 
men and things, strenuously discoun- 
tenanced all such outlandish innova- 
tions. 

But what chiefly operated to embroil 
our ancestors with these strange folk 
was an unwarrantable; liberty which they 
occasionally took of entering in hordes 
into the t('rritories of the ^ew Nether- 
lands, and settling th(;msclvcs *down, 
without leave or license, to imjyrovc the 
Jand, in the manner# 1 ha'^c before 
noticed. This unceremonious mode of 
taking possession of nvic land was tech- 
nically termed Sijuattin^^ and hence is 
derived the appellation of squatters ; a 
name; odious in the oars of all great 
landhokU;rs, and which is given to those 
enterprising worthies, who seize upon 
land first, and take their chance to make 
good their title to it aflerwards. 

All these grievances, and many others 
which were constantly accumulating, 
tended to form that dark and portentous 
cloud, which, as I observed in a former 
chapter, was slowly gathering over the 
tranquil province of New Netherlands. 
The pacific cabinet of Van Twillcr, 
however, as will be perceived in the se- 
quel, bore them all with K magnanimity 
that redounds to their immortal credit — 
becoming by passive endurance* inured 
to this increasing mass of wrongs ; like 
that mighty man of old, who by dint of 
carrying about a calf from the time it 
was born, continued to carry it without 
difficulty when it had grown to be an 
ox. 


CHAPTER VJII. 

How tho fort Good Hoop was fearfully bcleagured 
— how the renowned Woulcr fell into a profound 
doubt, and how he finally evaporated. 

By this time my readers must fully 
perceive what an arduous task I have 
undertaken — collecting and collating, 
with painful minuteness, the chronicles 
of past times, whose events ?>Imost defy 
the powers of research — exploring a 
kind of little Hcrcidaneum of history, 
which had lain bujied under the rubbish 
of years, and almost totally forgotten — 
raking up the limbs and fragments of 
disjointed facts, and endeavouring to put 
them scrupulously together, so as to re- 
store them to their original form and 
connexion — now lugging forth the cha- 
racter of an almost-forgotten hero, like 
a mutilated statue — now deciphering a 
half-defaced inscription, and now lighting 
upon a mouldering manuscrijit, which, • 
after painful study, scarce repays the 
trouble of perusal. 

In such case how much has the reader 
to depend upon the honour and probity 
of his author, lest, like a cunning anti- 
quarian, he citluu* impose upon him some 
spirrious fabrication for a precious relic 
from antiquity — or else dress up the dis- 
membered fragment with such false 
trappings, that it is scarcely possible to 
distinguish the truth from the fiction with 
which it is env(‘loped. This is a grievance 
which I have more than once had to la- 
ment in the course of my wearisome re- 
searches among the works of my fellow- 
historians ; who have strangely disguised 
and distorted the facts respecting this 
country, and partitMdarly respecting the 
great province of New Netherlands ; as 
will be perceived by any one who will 
take the trouble to compare their ro- 
mantic effusions, tricked out in the 
meretricious gauds of fable, with this 
authentic history. ^ 

I have had more vexations of tho 
kind to encounter in those parts of my 
history which treat of the transactions 
on the eastern border than in any other, 
in consequence of tlie troops of historians 
who have infested tho.se quarters, and 
have shown the honest people of Nieuw 
Nederlandts no mercy in their works. 
Among the rest, Mr. Benjamin Trumbull 
arrogantly declares, that “the Dutch 
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were always mere intruders.” Now to 
this I shall make no other reply than to 
proceed in the steady narration of my 
history, which will contain not only 
proofs that the Dutch had clear title and 
possession in the fair valleys of the Con- 
necticut, and that they were wrongfully 
dispossessed thereof — but, likewise, that 
they have» been scandalously maltreated 
ever since, by the misrepresentations of 
the crafty historians of New England. 
And in this I shall b^jeuided by a spirit 
of truth and irnpartiauty, and a regard 
to immortal fame — for 1 would not wit- 
tingly dishonour my work by a single 
falsehood, misrepresentation, or preju- 
dice, though it should gain our fore- 
fathers the whole country of New Eng- 
land. 

It was at an early period of the pro- 
vince, and previous to the arrival of the 
renowned Wouter, that the cabinet of 
Nicuw Nederlandts purchased the lands 
about the Connecticut, and established, 
for their superintendence and protection, 
a fortified post on the banks of the river, 
which w'as called Fort Good Hoop, and 
was situated hard by the present fair 
city of Hartford. The command of 'this 
important post, together with the rank, 
title, and appointment of commissary, 
were given in charge to the gallant Ja- 
cobus Van Ciirlet, or, as some historians 
will have it, Van Curbs — a doughty sol- 
dier, of that stomach ful class of which 
we have such numbers on parade days 
— who are famous for eating all they 
kill. He was of a very soldierlike ap- 
pearance, and would have been an ex- 
ceeding tall man, had his legs been in 
proportion to his body ; but the latter 
being long, and the former uncommonly 
short, it gave him the uncouth appear- 
ance of a tall man’s body mounted upon 
a little man’s legs. He made up for this 
turnspit construction of body by throw- 
ing his legs to such an extent when he 
marched, that you would have sworn he 
had on the identical seven-league boots 
of the far-famed Jack the giant-killer: 
and so astonishingly high did he tread, 
on any great military occasion, that his 
soldiers were oft-times alarmed, lest he 
should trample himself under foot. 

But notwithstanding the erection of 
this fort, and the appointment of this 


ugly little man of war as a commander, 
the intrepid Yankees continued those 
daring interlopings, which I have hinted 
at in niy last chapter ; and taking advan- 
tage of the character which the cabinet 
of Wouter Van Twillcr soon acquired for 
profound and phlegmatic tranquillity, did 
audaciously invade the territories of the 
Nieuw Nederlandts, and themselves 
down within the very jurisdiction of 
Fort Goed Hoop. • • 

On Ixiholding this outrage, the long- 
bodied Van Curlet prociicded as became 
a prompt and valiant ofticcr. He imme- 
diately protested against these unwar- 
rantable encroachments, in Low Dutch, 
by way of* inspiring more terror, and 
forthwith despatclied a copy of the pro- 
test to the governor at New Amsterdam, 
together with a long and bitter account 
of the aggressions of the enemy. This 
done, he order(‘d his men, one and all, to 
be of good (‘hecr — shut the gate of the 
fort, smoked three pipes, went to lied, 
and awaited the result witli a resolute 
and intrepid tranquillity, that greatly 
animated his adherents, and no doubt 
struck sore dismay into the hearts of the 
enemy. 

Now ft came*to pass, that about thiji 
time the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, 
full of years and honours, and council 
dinners, had reached that period of life 
and faculty which, according to the great 
Gulliver, eiitilles a man to admission into 
the ancient order of Struldbruggs. He 
employed his time in smoking his Turk- 
ish pijie, amid an assemblage of sages, 
equally enlightened, and nearly as vene- 
rable as himself, and who, for their 
silence, their gravity, their wisdom, and 
their cautious averseness to coming to 
any conclusion in busine.ss, arc only to 
be equalled by certain profound corpora- 
tions which 1 have known in my tiq[)c. 
Upon reading the jirotcst of the gallant 
Jacobus Van Curlet, therefore, his excel- 
lency fell straightway into one of the 
deepest doubts that ever he was known 
to enedunter ; his capacious head gradu- 
ally drooped on his chest, he closed his 
eyes, and inclined his car to one side, as 
if listening with great attention to the 
discussion that was going on in his belly : 
which all who knew him declared to be 
the huge court-house or council-chamber 
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of his thoughts ; forming to his head 
what the house of representatives does 
to the senate. An inarticulate sound, 
very much resembling a snore, occa- 
sionally escaped him — but the nature of 
this internal cogitation was never known, 
as he never opened his lips on the subject 
to man, woman, or child. In the mean 
time, the protest of Van Curlet lay qui- 
etly on the table, where it s(irved to light 
the f)fpes of the venerable sfiges iissern- 
bled in council ; and in tlie great smoke 
which they raised, the gallant Jacobus, 
liis j)ro1(;st, and his mighty fort Good 
Hoop, were soon as com})l(^tely beclouded 
and forgotten, as is a question of cmer- 
g(‘ncy swallowed up in the speeches and 
resolutions of a session of Congress. 

"riu^re are certain emergencit's when 
your profound legislators and sage deli- 
berative councils arc mightily in the way 
of a nation ; and when an ounce of hare- 
brained decision is worth a pound of 
sage doubt and cautious discussion. Such, 
at least, was the case at present; for 
while the renowned Wouter Van Twillcr 
was daily battling with his* doubts, and 
his resolution growing weaker'"' and 
weaker in the contest, the enemy pushed 
farther and farther int# his territories, 
and assumed a most formidable appear- 
ance in the iKiighbourhood of Fort Goed 
Hoop. Here they founded the mighty 
town of Pf/quag, or, as it has since been 
called, Wc(U/trrs/ie/fI, a j)lace which, if 
we may credit the assertions of that 
worthy historian, John Jossclyn, gent. 

“ hath been infamous by reason of the 
witches therein.” And so daring did 
these men of Pyipiag become, that llu‘y 
extended those plantations of onions, for 
wdiich their tow'ii is illustrious, under the 
very noses of the garrison of Fort G(X‘d 
Hoop — insomuch that the honest Dutch- 
men could not look towards that quarter 
without tears in their eyes. 

This crying injustice was regarded 
with proper indignation hy the gal bant 
Jacobus Van Curlet. He absolutely 
trembled with the violence of his Mioler, 

• and the exacerbations of his valour ; 
which seemed to bo more turbulent in 
their workings, from the length of the 
’body in which they were ngitaU'd. He 
forthwith proceeik^d to strengthen his re- 
doubts, heighten his breastworks, deepen 

his fosse, and fortify his position with a 
double row of abatis ; after which pre- 
cautions, he despatched a fresh courier 
with tremendous accounts of his perilous 
situation. 

The courier chosen to bear these 
alarming despatchc^s was a fat, oily little 
man, as Ixdng least liable to he worn out, 
or to lose leather on the jouriK^y ; and to 
insure his speed, he wais mounted on the 
fleetest wagon horse in the gfirrison, re- 
markable for his JJiiJgth of limb, large- 
ness of bone, and narilness of trot ; and 
so tall, that the little messenger was 
obliged to climb on his ba(*.k by means 
of his tail and cru])per. Such extraor- 
dinary speed did he make, that he arri- 
ved at Fort Amsterdam in little less than 
a month, though the distance was full 
two hundred pipes, or about one hundnid 
and twenty miles. 

The extraordinary appearance of this 
port(‘ntous stranger would have thrown 
the whole town of New Amsterdam into 
a quandary had the good peojde troubled 
themselves about any thing more than 
their domestic aflairs. W^ith an appear- 
ance of great hurry and business, and 
smoking a short travelling pip(‘, he pro- 
ceeded on a long swing trot through the 
muddy lanes of the mf.'tropolis, d(‘molish- 
ing whole batches of dirt ])ies, which the 
little Dutch children were making in the 
road ; and for which kind of pastry the 
childrim of this city have ever been fa- 
mous. On arriving at the goviTnor’s 
house, he climlx'd down from his steed 
in grtjat trepidation ; roused the gray- 
headed door-k(‘eper, old Skaats, who, 
like his linc'al (lescendant and faithful 
reprcst'ntative, the venerable crier of our 
court, was nodding at his post — rattled 
at the door of the council-chamber, and 
startled th(' members as they were dozing 
over a plan for establishing a public 
market. 

At that very moment a gentle grunt, 
or rather a deep-drawn snore, w\as heard 
from the chair of the gov(’rnor ; a whiff 
of smoke was at the same instant observ- 
i‘d to escape from his lips, and a light 
cloud to ascend from the bowl of his 
pipe. Thii council of course supposed 
him engaged in deep sleep for the good 
of the community, and according to cus- 
tom in all such cases established, every 
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man bawled out silence, in order to main- 
tain tranquillity ; when, of a sudden, the 
door flew open, and the little courier 
straddled into the apartment, cased to 
the middle in a pair of Hessian boots, 
which he had fijot in to, for the sake of ex- 
pedition. In his right hand he held Ibrth 
the ominous despatches, and with his lefl 
he grasped firmly the waistband of his 
galligaskins, which had unfortunately 
given way, in the ('xertion of dciscending 
from his horse. IJ^j^j^tumped resolutely 
up to the governor, and with more hurry 
than perspicuity, delivered his message. 
But fortunately his ill tidings came too , 
late to rufllc the tranquillity of this most | 
tranquil of rulers, llis venerable excel- 
lency had just breathed and smoked his 
last — his lungs and his pipe having been 
exhausted together, and his peaceful soul 
having escaped in the last whiff that 
curled from his tobacco-pipe. In a word, 
the renowned Walter the Doubter, who 
had so oflen slumbered with his contem- 
poraries, now slept wdth his fathers, and 
Wilhelmus Kiefl governed in his stead. 


BOOK ly. 

CONTAINING TllE CHRONICLES OF THE REIGN OF 
%\ ILLIAM TIIK TESTY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Showing the nature of history in general; contain- 
ing furthermore the universal acquirements of 
William the Ti-sty, and how a man may learn so 
much as lo render himself good for nothing. 

When the lofty Thucydides is about 
to eiit(*r upon his description of the plague 
that desolated Athens, one of his modern 
commentators assures the reader, that 
the liistory is now going to be exceed- 
ingly sokunn, serious, and pathetic ; and 
hints, wi^h that air of chuckling gratula- 
tion, with which a good dame draws 
forth a choice morsel from a cupboard 
lo regale a favourite, that this plague 
will give his history a most agreeable 
variety. 

In like manner did my heart leap 
within me, when I came to the dolorous 
dilemma of Fort Good Hope, which I at 
once perceived to be the forerunner of a 
series of great events and entertaining 


disasters. Such are the true subjects for 
the historic pen ; for what is history, in 
fact, but a kind of Newgate Calendar, a 
register of the crimes and miseries that 
man has inflicted on his fellow man '! It 
is a huge lilx;l on human nature, to 
whicli we industriously add page after 
page, volume after volume, as if we were 
building up a monument to the honour, 
rather than to the infamy of our species. 
If we turn over the pages of these chro- 
nicles whicli man has written of himself, 
what arti the characters dignified by tlie 
ap|)ellation of gr(*at, and held up to the 
admiration of posterity ! Tyrants, rob- 
bers, conqiK*rors, renowned only for tlie 
magnitude of tlieir misdtvds, and the stu- 
pendous wrongs and miseries thi'y have 
inflicted on mankind — warriors who have 
hired themselvijs to the trade of blood, 
not from motives of virtuous patriot- 
ism, nor to protect the injured and de- 
fenceless, but merely to gain the vaimU'd 
glory of being adroit and successful in 
massacreing their fellow-beings ! Wliat 
are the great events that constitute a 
glorious era? — The fall of empires — the 
desolation of hajipy countries — sjdendid 
cities smoking in their ruins — the proud- 
est works of ait tumbled in the dust — r 
the shrieks and groans of whole nations 
ascending unto heavc'n! 

It is thus that historians may be said 
to thrive on the miseries of mankind, 
like birds of prey that hover over the 
field of battle, to kitten on the mighty 
dead. It was observed by a great pro- 
jector of inland lock navigation, that 
rivers, lakes, and oceans, were only 
formed to feed canals. In like manner 
1 am tempted to believe, tliat plots, con- 
spiracies, wars, victories, and massacres, 
are ordained by Providence only as food 
for the historian. 

It is a source of great dtilight to ftie 
philosopher, in studying the wonderful 
economy of nature, to trace the mutual 
dependencies of things, how they are 
created reciprocally for each other, and 
how tne most noxious, and apparently 
unnecessary animal has its uses. Thus 
those swarms of flies, which are so often 
execrated as useless vermin, are created 
for the sustenance of spiders — and spi- 
ders, on the other hand, are evidently 
made to devour flies. So those heroes 
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who have been such scourges to the 
world were bounteously provided as 
themes for the poet and the historian, 
while the poet and the historian were 
destined to record the achievements of 
heroes ! 

These, and many similar reflections, 
naturally arose in my mind, as 1 took up 
my pen to commence the reign of Wil- 
' liam JCiefl : for now the stream of our 
history, which hitherto has rolled in a 
tranquil current, is about to depart for 
ever from its peaceful haunts, and to 
brawl through many a turbulent and 
rugged scene. Like some sleek ox, 
which, having fed and fattened in a rich 
clover-field, lies sunk in luxurious repose, 
find will bear repeated taunts and blows, 
before it heaves its unwieldy limbs, and 
clumsily arouses from its slumbers ; so 
the province of the Nieuw Nederlaiidts, 
having long slept and grown fat under 
the prosperous reign of the Doubter, was 
reluctantly cudgelled awake under the 
fidgeting reign of his successor. The 
reader will now witness thg manner in 
which a peaceful community advances 
towards a state of war ; which it is too 
apt to approach, as a horse does^a drum, 
with much prancing and^jarade, but with 
little progress — and too often with the 
wrong end foremost. 

WiLHELMiTs Kieft, who in 16II4 as- 
cended the gulyemaioriaL chair (to bor- 
row a favourite, though clumsy, appella- 
tion of modern phrascologists), was in 
form, feature, and character, the very 
reverse of his renowned predecessor. 
He was of very respectable descent, his 
father being Inspector of Windmills in 
the ancient town of Saardam ; and our 
hero, w(j jire told, made very curious in- 
vestigations into the nature and opc'ra- 
tions of those machines when a boy, 
which is one reason why he afterwards 
came to be so ingenious a governor. His 
name, according to the ryost ingenious 
etymologists, was a corruption of Kyver^ 
that is to say, a wrangler or scoUler^ and 
expressed the hfireditary disposition of 
his family ; which for nearly two centu- 
ries had kept the windy town of Saardam 
in hot water, and produced more tartars 
and brimstones than any ten families in 
the place — and so truly did Wilhelmus 
Kieft inherit this family endowment, that 
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he had scarcely been a year in the dis- 
charge of his government before he was 
universally known by the appellation of 
William the Testy. 

He was a brisk, waspish, little old 
gentleman, who had dried and withered 
away, partly through the natural process 
of years, and partly from being parch- 
ed and burnt up by his fit*ry soul ,* 
which blazed like a vehement rushlight 
in his bosom, consj^antly inciting him to 
most valorous bi:pi4ii, altercations, and 
misadventures. I have heard it observed 
by a profound philosopher, that if a wo- 
man waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is precarious ; but if 
haply she withers, she lives for ever — 
such was the case with William the 
Testy, who grew tougher in proportion 
as he dried. He was some such a little 
Dutchman as we may now and then see 
stumping briskly about the streets of our 
city, in a broad-skirted coat, with huge 
buttons, an old -fashioned cocked hat 
stuck on the back of his head, and a 
cane as high as his chin. His visage 
was broad, and his features sharp ; his 
nose turned up with a most petulant curl ; 
his cheeks were scorched into a dusky 
red — doubtless yi consequence of the 
neighbourhood of tw^o fierce little gray 
eyes, through wliich his torrid soul beam- 
ed with tropical fervour. The corners 
of his mouth were curiously modelled 
into a kind of fretwork, not a little re- 
sembling the wrinkled proboscis of an 
irritable pug-dog — in a word, h(^ was one 
of the most positive, restless, ugly, little 
men, that ever put himself in a passion 
about nothing. 

Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
riches of his mind that raised him to dig- 
nity and pow(*r. In his youth he had 
passed with great credit through a cele- 
brated academy at the Hague, i|oted for 
manufacturing scholars with a despatch 
unequalled, except by certain of our 
American colleges. Here he skirmished 
very smartly on the frontiers of several 
of the sciences, and made so gallant an 
inroad into the dead languages, as to 
bring off captive a host of Greek nouns 
and Latin verbs, together with divers 
pithy saws and apophthegms, all which 
he constantly paraded in conversation 
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and writing, with as much vain-glory as 
would a triumt)hant «genoral of yore dis- 
play the spoils of the countries he had 
ravaged. He had, moreover, puzzled 
himself considerably with logic, in which 
he had advanced so far as to attain a 
very familiar acquaintance, by name at 
least, with the whole family of syllogisms 
and dilemmas ; but what he chiefly valued 
himself on was hi/i knowledge of meta- 
physics, in whicli, heaving once upon a 
time ventured too ‘ucv ply, h(*- came well 
nigh being smothered in a slough of un- 
intelligible learning — a fearful peril, from 
the etiects of which he never perfectly 
recovered. This, I must confess, was in 
some measure a misfortune, for he never 
engaged in argument, of which he was 
exceedingly fond, but what, between lo- 
gical deductions and metaphysical jar- 
, gon, h(j soon involved himself and his 
subject in a fog of contradictions and 
perplexities, and then would get into a 
mighty passion with his adversary, for 
not being convinced gratis. 

It is in knowledge, as in swimming ; 
he who ostentatiously sports and floun- 
ders on the surface makes more poise 
and splashing, and attracts more atten- 
tion, than the industrious pearl diver, 
who plung(^s in sean^.h of treasures to the 
bottom. The universal acquirements” 
of William Kieft were the subject of great 
marvel and admiration among his coun- 
trymen — he figurcjd about at the Hague 
with as much vain-glory as docs a pro- 
found llonze at Pekin, who has mas- 
tered half the letters of the Cfliinese al- 
phabet ; and, in a word, was unanimously 
pronounced an uiunrrsal genius! — 1 
have known many universal geniuses in 
my tim(^, though, to speak my mind 
freely I never knew one who, for the or- 
dinary purposes of life, was worth his 
weight in straw — but for the purposes of 
govtjrnmeiit, a little sound judgment, and 
plain common sense, is worth all the 
sparkling genius that ever wrote poetry, 
or invented theories. 

Strange as it may sound, therefore, 
the universal acquirements of Wilhel- 
mus Kicfl were very much in his way ; 
and had he been a loss learned man, it 
is possible he would have b(;cn a much 
greater governor. lie was exceedingly 
fond of trying philosophical and political 


experiments ; and having stuffed his head 
full of scraps and remnants of ancient 
republics and oligarchies, and aristocra- 
cies and monarchies, and the laws of 
Solon and Lycurgus and Charondas, and 
the imaginary commonwealth of Plato, 
and the Pandects of .histinian, and a 
thousand other fragments of venerable 
antiquity, he was for ever bent upon in- 
troducing som(^ one or other of them into 
use ; so that between one contradictory 
measure and another, he entangled 4ic 
government of the little province of 
Nieuw Nedorlandts in more knots during 
his administration than half a dozen suc- 
cessors could have untied. 

No sooner had this bustling little man 
been blown by a whiff of fortune into 
the seat of government than he called 
together his council, and delivered a very 
animated spc'ech on the affairs of the pro- 
vince. As (wery body knows what a 
glorious opportunity a governor, a presi- 
dent, or even an ernpf'ror has, of drub- 
bing his enemies in his speeches, mes- 
sages, and bulletins, where he lias the 
talk all on his own sidf', they may be 
sure thf‘ high-mettled William Kielli did 
not suffer so favourable an occasion to 
escape him of evincing that gallantry 6f 
tongue, common to all able legislators. 
Before he commenced, it is recorded that 
he took out his pocket handkercihief, and 
gave a very sonorous blast of the nose, 
according to the usual custom of great 
orators. This, in general, I b(;liev(^ is 
intended as a signal trumpet, to call the 
attention of the auditors ; but with Wil- 
liam th(5 Testy it boasted a more classic 
cause, for he had read of the singular ex- 
pedient of that famous demagogue Caius 
Gracchus, who, when he harangued the 
Roman populace, modulated his tones by 
an oratorial flute or pitch-pi|)c. 

This preparatory symphony being 'per- 
fornied, he commenced by expressing an 
humble sense of his own want of talents 
— his utter unworthiness of the honour 
confe^’red upon him, and his humiliating 
incapacity to discharge the important 
duties of his new station — in short he 
expressed so contemptible an opinion of 
himself, that many simple country mem- 
bers present, ignorant that these wijre 
mere words of course, always used on 
such occasions, were very uneasy, and 
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evf;ii folt wroth tliat h(3 should accept an 
offic(i for wliich he was consciously so 
inadequate. 

lie thf'n proceed(‘d in a manncir highly 
classic and prolbuiully erudite, though 
notldng at all to tlie purpose, to give a 
])oinpous account ol* all the governments 
of ancient (In'ccc, and th(3 wars of Rome 
and (.'art))age, together with the rise and 
fall of sundry outlandish (‘nq)ir(‘s, aIxMt 
which the ass(‘mhly knew no rnor(‘ than 
tlu'ir gr('at grandchildren yet unborn. 
Thus having, alkT the manner of jMmr 
k-ariK'd orators, convijiced th(i audience* 
that h(' was a man of many words and 
great erudition, he at k'ligth came to the 
k'ss important jiart of his sju'cch, tluj situ- 
ation of tli(‘ province — and here he soon 
^\ork(‘d hims(‘lf into a fearful rage; against 
the Yankees, whom he conijiared to the* 
(lauls ^^ho d(‘solated Rome, and the 
(k)tlis and Vandals \Nho overran th(‘ 
fairest plains of Ikirojie; nejr did he for- 
get to nu'ntion, in tiTiiis oC adt^juate* op- 
[irohriiim, the insok'uci* ^\ith v\hich they 
had (‘iicroaclK'd upon th<‘ ^(‘rritories of 
New NetlK'rlaiids, and the unparailek'd 
audacity with ^^hlch th(‘} had commenced 
the town of New Rl) mouth, anc^ plant(‘d 
Ui(! oni<»n patciies «>f (*fltli<Tsfield under 
tlie very walls of Fort (kx'd Hoop. 

Having thus artfully wrought u]) his 
ta1(‘ of terror to a climax, Ik; assunu'd a 
self-salistied look, and declar(*d, with a 
nod of knowing iinp(»rt, that lie had 
taken measures to jait a final stop to these 
(‘UcroachiiK'nts — that he had been obliged 
to have recoLirsi' to a dreadiiiL engine of 
warfare, lati'ly invi'iited, awful in its ef- 
f'cts, but authorized bv direful necessity ; 
in a word, lu; was rc‘sol\(‘d to conquer 
the Yankees — by jiroclaination ! 

Iu>r this ])urpose he had prepared a 
tremendous instrument of the kind, or- 
derjug, commanding, and enjoining tin* 
intruders afori'said, forthwith to removi*, 
depart, and withdraw fron^ the districts, 
r(‘gions, and tt;rritories aforesaid, undcT 
jiain of sLillering all the penalties, for- 
feitures, and jiunishmcaits in such case 
made and [irovided. This proclamation, 
h(‘ assur(‘d them, would at onc(; (’\t('rmi- 
nati; the enemy from the liice of the coun- 
Iry ; and he ])l('dgcd his valour as a go- 
vernor, that within two months afler it 
W'as published, not one stone should re- 
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main on another in any of the towns 
which they had built. 

The couiKul remained silent for souk; 
time afler he had finished; wlK;th(.r 
struck dumb with admiration at the bril- 
liancy of his proj(*ct, or j)ut to sl(;(‘p by 
th(‘ length of his harangue;, the minutes 
of the meeting do not mention. Sutfi(;e 
it to say, they at length gava;-^ univ(n\sal 
grunt of ac(pnesc(‘ncef and the proclama- 
tion was iinm(*dia^ely d(‘spatched with 
due ceremony, hajfefg the gr(*at seal of 
the provinc(‘, which was about tlu; size 
of a buck-wheat pancake', atta(‘lu‘d to 
it by a broad red riband, (rovernor 
Kiell, having thus vc'iited his indignation, 
felt greatly relievi;d — adjourned th(' c(Km- 
cil — put on his cricked hat and corduroy 
small-(dothcs, and mounting a tall raw- 
boiK'd charge ‘1’, trolte'd out to his country 
seat, which was siluate'd in a sw’cet, se- 
qu(‘ster('d swamp, now calk'd Dutch 
►StiH'et, but more commonly known by the 
name of Dog’s Misery. 

I !('!•(', like the good Numa, lu* reposi'd 
from tlu' toils of legislation, taking 1(">- 
sons in gov'C'rnuK'ut, not from the nym})h 
Egi'ria, but friim the Inuioured wile of 
his bosom ; who was one of that pec'uliar 
kind of f(*mal(;s,,sent upon earth a little 
alk'r the Hood, as a punishment I'or th(' 
sins of mankind, and commonly kn«)Wii 
by the ajipellation of /iV^err/b/g tnutfcn. 
In Hicl, 111 } dul\ as an historian obligr's 
me to mak(' known a circumstancr* v^ hich 
was a great secret at tin; tinu', and con- 
serpiently was not a subject of scandal 
at more than half the tea-tables in New 
Amsterdam, but which, liki* many other 
great secri'ts, has leaki-d out in the lapse 
of yr'ars — and this was, that Willn'lnius 
the Testy, though one of the most potent 
little men that ever breathed, yet sub- 
mittr'd at hoiiK' to a sjieH-ies of govr'rn- 
ment iK'ither laid down in Aristotle or 
Plato ; in short, it jiartook of \hv naturi' 
of a pure unmixed tyranny, and is fniii- 
liarly denominati'd pvUfcodt 
— an absolute svvav , w hich, though I'X- 
ceedingly common in fla'se modern davs, 
was very rare among the ancients, it' wo 
may judgi; from the rout niadt' about the 
douK'stic economy of honc'st Socrates ; 
which is th(‘ only ancient case on O'cord. 

'J’he gri'at Kic'k, howev('r, warck'd off 
all the siu'ers and sarcasms of his parti- 
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cular friends, who are over ready to joke 
with a man on sore points of the kind, j 
by alleging that it was a government of | 
his own election, to which he submitted 
through choice ; adding, at the same 
time, a profound maxim which he had 
found in an ancient author, that “ he 
who would aspire to govern should first 
learn to 

CHAPT^.R n. 

In which are recorded the sage projects of a ruler 
of universal genius. The art of fighting by pro- 
clamation — and how that the valiant Jacobus 
Van Curlct came to be foully dishonoured at 
Fort Goed Hoop. 

Never w^as a more comprehensive, a 
more expeditious, or, what is still better, 
a more economical measure devised, than 
this of defeating the Yankees by procla- 
mation — an expedient, likewise, so hu- 
mane, so gentle tind pacific, there were 
ten chances to one in favour of its suc- 
ceeding ; — but then there was one chance 
to ten that it would not succeed ; — as the 
ill-natured Fates would have it, that 
single chance carried th() day ! The pro- 
chimation was perfect in all its parts, 
well constructed, well writtem, well sealed, 
and W’oll published — all .that w’as wanting 
to insure its effect was that the Yankees 
should stand in awe of it ; but, provok- 
ing to relate, they treated it with the 
most absolute conb'mpt, ajiplied it to an 
unseemly purpose*, and thus did the first 
warlike proclamation come to a shame- 
ful end — a iate which I am credibly in- 
formed has befallen but too many of its 
successors. 

It was a long time before Wilhedmus 
Kiefl could be persuadc'd, by the united 
efforts of all his counsellors, that his war 
measure had failed in producing any 
effect. On the contrary, he flew in a 
passion whenever any oik? dared to ques- 
tion its clficacy ; and swore that, though 
it was slow in operating, yet when once 
it began to work, it would soon purge 
the land of these rapacious intruders. 
Time, however, that test of all experi- 
ments both in philosophy and politics, at 
length convinced him that his proclama- 
tion was abortive ; and that notwith- 
standing he had waited nearly four 
years, in a state of constant irritation, 
yet he was still farther off than ever 
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from the object of his wishes. His im- 
placable adversaries in the east became 
more and more troublesome in their en- 
croachments, and founded the thriving 
colony of Hartford close upon the skirts 
of Fort Good Hoop. They, moreover, 
commenced the fair settlement of New 
Haven ^otherwise called the Red Hills), 
within tne domains oHheir High Mighti- 
nesses — while the onion patches of Py- 
quag were a continual eyesore to the 
garrison of Van Curlct. Upon behold- 
ing, therefore, the ineflicacy of his mea- 
sure, the sage Kied , like many a worthy 
practitioner of physic, laid the blame, 
not to the medicine*, but to the quantity 
administered, and resolved to double the 
dose. 

In the year 1638, therefore, that kung 
the fourth year of his reign, he fulmi- 
nated against them a second proclama- 
tion, of heavii^r metal than the former ; 
written in thundering long sentences, not 
one word of which was under five sylla- 
bles. This, in fact, was a kind of non- 
intercourse l^vll, prohibiting all commerce 
and ^connexion between any and ('very 
of the said Yankee intruders, and the 
said fortified ])ost of Fort Good Heoj), 
and ordering, commanding, and advising 
all his trusty, loyal, and well-bcjloved 
subjects, to furnish them with no supplies 
of gin, gingerbread, or sour-crout ; to 
buy none of their pacing horses, measly 
pork, a])plc brandy, Yankee rum, cider 
water, apple sweetmeats, Weathcrsfield 
onions, or wooden bowds,.but to starve 
and exterminate them from the face of 
the land. 

I Another pause of a twclvcanonth en- 
sued, during v hieh the last proclamation 
! recei\(‘d the* same attention, and expe- 
ricmced the same fate as tlu^ first — at tla^ 
end of which term, the gallant Jacobus 
Van Curlct df*spatchcd his annual mes- 
senger, with his customary budget of 
com])laintsan^l entreaties. Whether the 
regular interval of a year, intervening 
between the arrival of Van Curlet’s cou- 
riers, was occasioned by the systematic 
regularity of his movements, or by the 
immi'use distance at which he was sta- 
tioned from the seat of government, is a 
matter of uncertainty. Some have as- 
cribed it to the slowness of his messen- 
gers, who, as I have before noticed, were 
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chosen from the shortest and fattest of 
his garrison, as least likely to be worn out 
on the road ; and who, being pursy, 
short-winded little rruin, generally tra- 
velled fifteen miles a day, and then laid 
by a whole week to rest. All thes(j, 
however, are matters of conjcjcture ; and 
I rather think it may be ascribed to the 
immemorial maxim of this worthy coun- 
try — :;ind which has ever influenced all 
its ‘public transactions — not to do things 
in. a hurry. 

The gallant Jacobus Van Curlet in his 
despatches respectfully represented, that 
several years had now elapsed since his 
first application to his late excellency, 
Wouter Van Twiller ; during which in- 
Uirval, his garrison had been reduced 
iK'arly onc'-c^ighth by the death of two of 
his most valiant and cor[)ulent soldiers, 
who had accidentally over-eaten them- 
si‘lvcs on some fat salmon, caught in the 
Varsche river. lie further stated, that 
the eiK'iny persisted in their inroads, 
taking no noti(j(' of tlui fort or its inhabi- 
tants ; but sejuatting themselves down, 
and Ibrming settlements all around it ; 
so tliat, in a little while, he should find 
hirnsedf enclosed and blockaded# by the 
enemy, and totally at their mercy. 

But among the most atrocious of his 
grievances, 1 find the Ibllowing still on 
record, "which may serve to show the 
bloody-inindetl outrages of these savage 
intruders. “In the mean time, they of j 
Hartford have not r)nely usurped and 
taken in the lands of Connecticott, al- 
though unrighte(nisly, and against the 
lawes of nations, but have hindenul our 
nation in sowing theire owne purchased 
broken up lands, but have also sowed 
them with come in the night, which the 
Netherlanders had broken up and in- 
tended to sowe : and have beaten the 
servi.nts of the high and mighty the ho- 
noured compani(i, which were laboring 
upon. theire master’s landsf from theire 
lands, with sticks and plow staves in 
hostile manner laming, and amongst the 
rest, struck Ever Duckings* a hole in 
‘his head, with a stick, soe that the blood 

^ This name is no doubt mis-spelt. In some old 
Dutch MSS. ol the time, we lind the name of Evert 
Duyekingh, who is unquestionably the unfortunate 
boro above alluded to. 
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ran downc very strongly dowiie upon bis 
body.” 

But what is still more atrocious — 

“ Those of Hartford sold a hogg, that 
Ixjlonged to the honored companic, under 
pretence that it had eaten of their groundc 
grass, when they had not any foot of in- 
heritance. They proflered thp hogg for 
r)S. if tlie commissioners jwould have 
given for damag(?; wjljnch the com- 
rnissiomjrs denied,# bej^tfise noe man’s 
owne hogg (as men used to say) can tres- 
pass upon his owne master’s ground.”^ 

The receijit of this melancholy intelli- 
gence incensed the whole community — 
there "w^as something in it that spoke to 
the dull comprehension, and touched the 
obtuse feelings even of the puissant vul- 
gar, who generally reejuiro a kick in the 
roar to awaken their slumbering dignity. 
I have known my profound fellow-citi- 
zens b(‘ar without murmur a thousand 
essential infringements of their rights, 
merely Ix'cause they were not immedi- 
ately obvious to their senses ; but the 
moment tlie unlucky Pearce was shot 
ujioii our coasts, the whole body politic 
was wn a f(‘rmcnt ; so the enlightened 
Nedorlanders, though they had treated 
the encroacliment?} of their eastern neigh- 
bours with hut little regard, and left 
their (piill-valianl governor to bear the 
whok' brunt of war with his single pen — 
yet now every individual /Idt his head 
broken in the broken liead of ])u(‘-kings 
— and the unhappy fate of their fellow- 
citizen thii hog, being impressed, carried, 
and sold into captivity, awakened a grunt 
of sympathy from (‘V(Ty bosom. 

The governor and council, goaded by 
the clamours of the multitude, now set 
themselves earnestly to dediberate upon 
what was to be doiu*. Proclamations 
had at length fallen into temjmrary dis- 
repute ; some were for sending tly? Y an- 
kecs a tribute, as we make pcacc-offer- 
ings to the petty Barbary powers, or as 
the Indians sacrifice to the devil. Others 
were for buying them out ; but lliis was 
opposed, as it would be acknowledging 
their title to the land tlicy had seized. 
A variety of measures were, as usual 
in such cases, proposed, discussed, and 
abandoned ; and the council had at last 

* Ilaz. Col. Stat. Papers. 
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to adopt the means, which, being the 
most cornmfui and olwions, had been 
knowingly overlooked — for your amaz- 
ing acute politicians are for ev(T looking 
through t(*lescop('s, whicli oidy enable 
them to see such ohj(‘ets as are far off, 
and unatt.ainahle ; hut wliieh incapaci- 
tatethein^to s(‘e such things as are in 
their reaeljf- and obvious to all simple 
folks, who a :e cotitent to look with the 
naked (‘yes Hea’a'ii litis given them. Tin* 
profound council, ?iT I have said, in their 
pursuit after Jack-o’-lanterns, accident- 
ally stumbk'd on tlie v(!ry m(;asure th(‘y 
wer(‘ in need of ; which was to raise; a 
body of trooj)s, and d(.‘spatch tliem to the 
relief and reinforcement of the garrison. 
This measure was carried into such 
prompt op(‘ration, that in less than twe^lve 
months the whole expe'difion, consisting 
of a sergeant and tvv(‘lve ru(‘n, w,*is r(‘ady 
to march ,* and was rc'vievved for that 
purpose ill the* jnihlic s<]iiare, now known 
by th(‘ name* of the Beiwliiig Gree'ii. Just 
at this juncture the whole community 
was threewn into consternatieni by the* 
sudelen arrival of the gallant Jacobus 
Van Curle't, wlio came* straggling, into 
town at the head of his cre'w of tatterde*- 
malions, and bringing the melancholy^ 
tidings of his own defeat, anel the* ca[)- 
ture of the; redoubtable* pejst e)f Fort Gejcd 
IIe)e)f) by the fere)cie)us Yanke*e^s. 

The fate of this imjiortant fortre*ss is 
an imjiressive warning to all military 
commanders. It was ne'ither carried by 
storm nor famine; ; no practicable bre*ach 
was effected b\^ cannon or mines ; no 
magazines were ble>wn up by re*d-hot 
she>t; nor we*re the barracks ele*molished, 
nor the* garrison destroye*d, by the; burst- 
ing of bomb-shells. In fact, the place 
was take'll by a stralag(*m no le_*ss singu- 
lar than effee.-tual, and one tliat can ne*ver 
fail of succr'ss, whe*ne*v(;r an opportunity 
occurs 'of putting it in jiractice. Hapjiy 
am I to add, fe)r the cre*dit e_)f our illus- 
trious ancestors, that it was a stratage*m 
vdiicli, theiugh it iiufieacheel the* vigilance, 
yet lefi the bravery of the intrepid Van 
Ciirlct and his garrison {)erfe;ctly free 
from re^preiach. 

It appears that the crafly Yankees, 
having he;ard of the re;gular liabits of 
the garrison, watched a favourable op- 
portunity^, and silently introduced them- 


selve?s into the fort about the middle* eif a 
sultry day; when its vigilant defe*nde*rs, 
having gorgexl the*mse*lvos with a he'arty 
dinner, anel sineike'd out the'ir pi])e.‘s, we*re 
one and all snoring me)st obstr(*pe*re)iisly 
at their pe)sts, little divaming of so dis- 
astrous an oe;curr(*nce. The enemy' 
most inhumanly seized Jacobus Van 
Curl(*t and his sturdy^ myrmidons by^ the 
nape* of the neck, gallante'd tlu*niJo the 
gate of the* fl)rt, anel dismissed them 
s(*ve‘rally, with a kick em the cruppi'r, 
as Charle*s the Twelfth dismisse'd the 
h(*avy^-bottonK*d Russians aft(*r the* battle 
of Narva — only' taking care to give two 
kicks to Van Ckirlc't, as a signal mark of 
distiiK'tion. 

A strong garrison was immediitely 
e'stablisbe'd in the fort, consisting of 
tw(*ntv long-sided, liard-fisl(*d Yaidv(*es, 
witli AVe*athf*rsfi(*ld onions stuck in tb(*ir 
hats, by wa v of cockade's and f*ath(*rs — 
long rir>ty fowling-pie*C(‘s for musk«‘ts — 
hasty ])ndding, dumb lisb, j)ork and mo- 
lasse*s, f()r store's ; and a bilge pumj)kin 
was hojsf(‘d»on the; e nd of a pole, as a 
standard — lib(*rly (*aps not having as yet 
come into fasliieni. 

(llAPPFJt Til. 

Containiii}' llio A'arliil wr.itli of* William the 'I\'stv, 
and tin* j^real dolour ofthr >i'c‘\v Amste‘rd.'irum«'is, 
b(*i au'>c of the ailair t)f‘ I'oit <ioc*d Hoop — and, 
moifovt*!’, liow W'llliani the dul slioiigly 

fortify the cit\ — toLre'ther with the e\']jloil.s of 
^lollel ITrinkorliedK 

L.\N(iUAein cannot (“xpre'ss the* protli- 
gions fury into wliie-h Willi(*linus Ki<‘fl 
w'as tbre)wn by this provoking iiite*lli- 
gonce*. Fe)r tbre*e* good hours the rage; 
of the; little; man was tejo gre'at i<>r we)reis, 
or nitbe;r the; words were* text great for 
him; and he was ne**irly eboke'd liy some; 
dozen huge*, mis-slinpe*n, nine'-eornered 
Duteh oaths, iJiat crowded all at one'e 
into his gullet. Having Itlazed ofk* the 
first broadside, he; kept U]) a constant 
firing for thre*e whetle days, anathematiz- 
ing the Yanke*(*s, man, woman, and child, 
body anel soul, fe)r a se*t of dievem, sehed)- 
lK;jak(*ri, dr;ugeni(;te*n, twist-zoeke*r(*n, 
loozen-schalken, bl;i(*s-kaken, kakkeii- ‘ 
bedden, and a thousand other names of 
which, unfortunate*! y for posterity, his- 
tory does not make* mention. Finally, 
he swore that he would have ne)tliing 
more to do witli sueJi a sepiatting, buri- 
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dling, guessing, questioning, swapping, 
pumpkin-eating, rnolasses-daubing, shin- 
gle-splitting, cider- watering, horse-jock- 
eying, notion-peddling crew — that they 
might stay at Fort Coed Hooj) and rot, 
before lie would dirty his hands hy 
attempting to drive thorn away; in proof 
of which he ordered the new-raised 
troops to be marched forthwith into win- 
ter-quarters, although it was not as yet 
fpiite midsummer. Covernor Kiefl faith- 
fully kept his word, and his adversaries 
as faithfully k(‘pt their jiost; and thus 
the glorious rivi'r (kinnectieiit, and all 
the gay valleys through which it rolls, 
together with the; salmon, shad, and 
other fish within its waters, fell into the 
hands of the victorious Yankees, by 
whom tliey are held at this very day. 

Gretit (k'-spondency seized upon the 
city of New Amsterdam, in consequence 
of these melancholy events. The name 
of Yankee became as terrible among our 
good ancestors, as was that of Gaul 
among tlu' ancient Romani; and all the 
sage old women of the province i*sed it 
as a bugbear, wherewith to frighten their 
unruly children into obedience.* 

• The eyes of all the province were now 
turned iqion the govcirnor, to know what 
he would do for the protection of the 
common weal, in these days of darkness 
and peril. Great apprehensions prevailed 
among the reflecting part of th(* commu- 
nity, especially the old women, that these 
terrible warriors of Connecticut, not con- 
tent with the conquest of Fort Good TIoop, 
would incontinently inarch on to New 
Amsterdam and take it by storm — and 
as these old ladies, through means of the 
governor’s spouse, wdio, as has been 
already hinted, was “the better horse,” 
had obtained considerable influence in 
piji?blic aflairs, keeping the province under 
a kind of petticoat government, it was 
determined that measures «hould be taken 
for the effective fortification of the city. 

Now it happened that at this time there 
sojourned in New Amsterdam one An- 
thony Van Corlear,^ a jolly fat Dutch 
trumpeter, of a pleasant burly visage, 

* David Pictrez De TVi>.s in his ” Reyze naer 
Nicuw Nederlandt onder het year 1610,” makes 
mention of one Corlear, a trumpeter in Fort Am- 
sterdam, who gave name to Corlcar’s Hook, and 
who was doubtless this same champion described 
by Mr. Knickerbocker. — Edit. 

i 

famous for his long wind and his huge 
whiskers, and who, as the story goes, 
could twang so potently upon his instru- 
ment, as to produce an effect upon all 
within hearing, as though ten thousand 
bagpipes were singing right lustily i’ the 
nose. Him did the illustrious Kiefl pick 
out as the man of all the worJG most fitted 
to be the champion of Ng^ Amsterdam, 
and to garrisrin ifs fa^ making little 
doubt but that his iiisnturneiit would be as 
effectual and oflensive in war as was that 
of the Ikiladin Astolpho, or the more 
classic horn of Alecto. It would have 
done one’s heart good to have seen the 
governor snapping his fingers and fidgfit- 
iiig with d('Iight, while his sturdy trum- 
peter strutted up and down the ramjiarts, 
fearlessly twanging his trumpet in the 
face of the wdiole world, like a thrice- , 
valorous editor daringly insulting all the 
principalities and powers — on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Nor was he content with thus strongly 
garrisoning the fort, hut he likewise add- 
(xl exceedingly to its strength, by furnish- 
ing.it with a formidable battery of quaker 
guns — roaring a stupendous flagstaff in 
the centre, whi«h overtopped the whole 
city — and, moreover, by building a great 
windmill on one of the bastions.^ This 
last, to 1x3 sure, was somewhat of a 
novelty in the art of fortification; but as 

I have already observed, William Kiefl 
was notorious for innovations and ex- 
periments, and traditions do affirm that 
he was much given to mechanical inven- 
tions — constructing patent smokejacks 
— carts that went before the horses, and 
especially erecting windmills, for which 
machines he had acquired a singular pre- 
dilection in his native town of Saardam. 

All the.se scientific vagaries of the lit- 
tle governor were cricxl uj) with ecstasy 
by his adherents, as proof of hts univer- 
sal genius — but there were not wanting 
ill-natured grumblers, who railed at him 
as employing his mind in frivolous pur- 
suits, and devoting that time to smoke- 
jacks and windmills, which should have 
been occupied in the more important con- 
cerns of the province. Nay, they even 

* De Vries mentions that this windmill stood on 
the southeast bastion, and it is likewise to be seen, 
together with the flagstaff, in Justus Danker’s View 
of New Amsterdam. 
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went so far as to hint once or twice that 
his head was turned by his ex|)eriincnts, 
and that he really thoni^ht to manage 
his governinenl as he did liis mills — by 
mere wind ! — such is the illiberality aj)d 
slander to wdiich erdightened rulers are 
ever subject. 

Notwithsi^iiding all the measures, 
therefore, of '^illiam the Testy to place 
the city in a puvture ^)f dc'fence, the in- 
habitants continuecr in great alarm and 
despondency* But fortune, who sex^ms 
always careful, in the very nick of Time, 
to throw a bone for hope to gnaw upon, 
that the starve;! ing (df may be kept alive, 
did about this time crown the arms of the 
province with success in another quarter, 
and thus cheered the droo])inir hearts ol* 
the forlorn Nederlanders ; otherwise 
there is no knowing to what lengths 
they might have gone in the excess of 
their sorrowing — for grief,’"' says tin; 
prof'ound historian of the sev(‘n cham- 
t)ions of Christendom, “is companion 
with despair, and desi)air a procurer of 
infamous death!” 

Among tlie numerous inroads of .the 
mosstrooj)(;rs of Ckmnecticut, which for 
some time past had occasioncxl such gr(;at 
tribulation, I should particularly hav(; 
mentioned a seftkanent made on the 
east(*rii [>art of J^ong Island, at a j)lace 
wd]i(di, from the peculiar excelkaice of 
its shell-fish, was called Oyster Bay. j 
This was attacking the province in a 
most scaisiblo part, and occasioned great 
agitation at New Amsterdam. 

It is an incontrovertible fact, wadi ; 
known to jdiysiologists, that the high- 
road to the affections is through the 
throat ; and this may be accounted for j 
on the same principles wliich 1 liave al- 
ready quot(;d in my strictures on fat al- 
dermen. Nor is the fact unknown to 
the worlM at large; and hence do we 
observe, that the surest way to gain the 
hearts of the million is to feed them well 
— and that a man is never so disposcal to 
flatter, to please, and serve anotlu'.r, as 
wdieii he is fc'eding at his exjiense; which 
is one reason why your rich men, who 
give frequent diniu*rs, have such abun- 
dance of sincere and faithful friends. It 
is on this principle that our knowing 
h'aders of parties secure the alfections of 
their partisans, by rewarding them boun- 


tifully with loaves and fishes; and en- 
trap the suffrages of the greasy mob, by 
treating them with bull-feasts and roast(;d 
ox(*n. 1 Iiave known many a man in 
tliis sJime city acipiire considerable im- 
portance in society, and usurp a large 
share; of the good-will of his cnlighten(;d 
fellow-citi/.ens, wdien the only thing that 
could l)C said in his eulogiuni w'as,»that 
“ lie gavc‘ a good dinner, and kept excel- 
l(‘nt wine.” 

Since, theii, the heart and the stomach 
are so nearly alliinl, it follows conclu- 
sively, that what affects the one must 
sympath(‘tic.‘dly affect the other. Now 
it is an eipially incontrovertible fac.t, 
that, of ,all oflerings to the stomach, 
then; is none more; grateful than the tes- 
1ae(‘ous marin(‘ animal, known c.ommonly 
by the vulgar name of oyster; and in 
such great reviu'encc h<as it ev(;r bi'en 
held by my gormandizing l(‘l low-citizens, 
that tem])les have; b(‘en dedicat(*d to it, 
tinu; out of mind, in (WX'ry street, lane, 
and alk'y, th-oughout this W(‘ll-fed city. 
It is not to be exjH'cted, tliend'ore, that 
the seizing of Oystm* Bay, a place; 
abounding with tlr'ir f‘avourit(' d(‘li(‘acy, 
wandd be tol('rat(‘d by the inh.abitants of' 
N(;w Amst(*rdam. An attack u|)on th(‘ir 
honour they might have pardoned; even 
th(‘ massacre* of a fevv citizeais might 
have been passexl ove*r in silence*; but an 
eiutragc* that afl(‘cte‘d the larders of the 
great city of New Amste'rdam, and 
thr(^at(*n(‘d the* stomae*hs e)f its eieirpuleait 
burgomastc'rs, was toe> s(;rious to jiass 
unrejvengejel. The wdiole council was 
unanimous in e)f)inion, that the intruders 
should be imme^diately driven by forex; of 
arms from Oyst(‘r Bay and its vie-inity; 
and a eletachnient was cuccxirelingly dc- 
spatche;d for the fiurpose, unele;r the com- 
mand of one fStofled Brinkerluifl', ‘Vjr 
Brinkerhoofel, (i. e. Stoffel, the head- 
breaker,) so eiKilled because he was a 
man of mighty deeds, famous throughout 
the wdv:)le extent of Nieuw Nedcrlandts 
for his skill at quarter-staff; and for size, 
he would have been a match fir Col- 
brand, the Danish champion, slain by 
Guy of Warwic.k. 

St off;! Brinkerhoff was a man of few 
words, but prompt actions— -one of your 
straight-going ofheers, who march di- 
rectly forward, and do their orders with- 
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out makinfT any pnrado. f Tc used no ex- 
traordinary speed in liis movements, but 
Irud^cid steadily on, throu<^li Nineveh 
and Babylon, and Jericho, and various 
other renowned eititis of yore, which, by 
some unaccountable witclicrall of the 
^'ankees, have bc;en strangely trans- 
planted to Lon<r Island: neitlKu* did he 
tarry at Buspanich, nor at Patclio^, nor 
at f]u‘ mighty town of Quag; but march- 
ed steadfastly forward, until Ik! arrived 
in th(' iK'ighbourhood of Oyster Bay. 

Ib'r(; he was encountered by a tumul- 
tuous liost of valiant warriors, h(‘adod 
by Ih’eserved Fish, and llabbakuk Nut- 
t(‘r, and Return Strong, and Zerubl)abc‘l 
Fisk, and Jimatlian Doolittle, and D(;t(T- 
mined Cock! — at tlie sound of whose 
naiiKis he verily beli('V(Ml tliat the* whole 
parliament of Praise Cod Barebones liad 
been let loose to discomfit him. b'inding, 
howev('r, that this formidable* body was 
composeul merely of the sedect mem” of 
the setlk'mimt, armed w'ith no other 
wa‘a|)on but tlu'ir tongues, a«d that the.y 
liad issued forth with no other intent 
than to meet him on the field of argu- 
ment — I k; succee(k;d in ])utting them 
to th(; rout with little diHiculty, and 
completely broke up their settlement. 
Without waiting to write an account of 
his victory on the spot, and thus letting 
the enemy slip through his fingers, wliile 
he was sivuring his own launds, as a 
more (experienced g('rK‘ral would have 
done, the brave Stolfel thought of nothing 
but comjiletiiig liis (*nterprise, and utterly 
driving llu; Yankees O'om the islaiul. 
Jdiis luirdy enterpris(^ he })erl'ormed in 
miud] tin; s.ame manner as ho had Ux'n 
accustouKHl to drivi; his oxen; for, as the 
Yankf;es fl(;d b(dim; him, h(i ])ulk‘d up his 
breeclies, and trudg(.;d steadily after th(‘m, 
and^w'ould infallibly have drivcui them 
into the s(;a, liad they not Iw^ggcd for 
quarter, and agrc'c'd to jiay Tribute. 

J'lio iKwvs of this acliiev(nncnt w\’is a 
s(;asonable restorative to tlie spirits of 
tlui ciliz(‘ns of N(;w Amsterdam. To 
* gratify th(;m still more, th<' governor rc;- 
scjlved to astonish tlu'm w ith one of those 
gorg(‘(nis sp('ctacl(;s known in the days 
of classic antiquity, a full account of 
which had b('(‘n floggc'd into his naanory 
•when a schoolboy at tin; Hague. A 
grand triumph, tlu'refore, w^as decreed 

to Stoflcl Brinkerhoff, who made his en- 
trance into town riding on a Naragansc^t 
pacer; five j)umpkins, which, lik(; Ro- 
man eagles, liad servc‘d the enemy for 
standards, were carric'd before him — 
fifty cart-loads of oysters, five hundred 
bushels of Weathcirsfield onions, a hun- 
dr(;d quintals of cod-lisl^|itw:^iogsh(;ads 
of molasses, and varioifs%.^l|^’r treasure's, 
w'erc c\hibit(;d as tkc; s^sJls and tribute 
of the Yanke(;s; whiie three notorious 
counterfeiters of Manhattan not(;s^ were 
led captive to grace the henfs triumph. 
I'he procession w as enlivc'ued by martial 
music, from the trumpc't of Anthony 
Van C’orlear the cham])ion, aecompanit'd 
by a band of bo^s and negroes, jx'rforrn- 
ing on the national instruments of rattle- 
bones and clam-sh(‘lls. The (dtizems de- 
voured the s])oils in slieer gladness of ^ 
heart— (‘Very man did honour to the (!on- 
qiK'ror, by gi'tting d(-*voutly drunk on 
New l^higland rum — and th(; learned 
\Vilhelmus Kieft calling to mind, in a 
nioiiK'ntary fit of (‘uthusiasm and gene- 
rosity, that it was customary among the 
an(‘i(infs to lionour their victorious gene- 
rals W’ith public statues, passt'd a gra- 
cious d(‘cree, by* wdiich (wery tavc'rn- 
kf'cper was p(‘rmitted to paint the head 
of the intrepid ytoffel on Ids sign I 

CHAPTER I\'. 

Philosophical rrtlcctionK on iho folly of bcino; haj)py 
in times of jirosperily — Sundry troubles on the 
southern frontiers — How William the 'Pcsly had 
well ni"h luined the province through a cabalis- 
tic word — As also the secrel eipedition of Jan 
Jansen Alpendam, and his astonishing reward. 

If we could hut get a jx'f'p at the tally 
of Dame Fortune, where, like a notable 
landlady, she regularly chalks up th(3 
debtor and eivditor aeeoimts of mankind, 
wc should find that, iq>on the whole, 
good and evil arc pretty nojirly balanctid 
in this world; and that though wc may for 
a long time revel in the very laj) of pros- 
perity, the time will at length come wditm 
w’c must ruefully pay olf the reckoning. 
Fortune, in fact, is a jiestilcnt shrew, and 

* This is one of those trivial anachronisms that 
now and then occur in the course of this otherwise 
authentic history. How could Manhattan notes be 
eoiiiit(>rfeited, when as yet banks were unknown in 
this country — and our simple progenitors had not 
even dreamt of those inexhaustible mines of paper 
opulence ? — Print. Dev. 
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withal a most inexorable creditor ; for 
though she may indulge her favourites 
in long credits, and overwhelm them 
with her favours, yet sooner or later she 
brings uj) her arrears, witli the rigour of 
an experienced publican, and washes out 
her scores with their tears. “ Since,” 
says gooS old Boctius, “ no man 
can retain \her ^at his pleasure, and 
since her fligho. is so deeply lamented, 
what arc her favours but sure prognos- 
tications of approaching trouble and ca- 
lamity !” , 

There is hotbing that more moves my 
contempt at the stupidity and want of re- 
flection of my fellow-men than to behold 
them rejoicing, and indulging in securilv 
and self-c*-onfideiicc, in times of pros])erity. 
To a wise man wlio is blessed with the 
light of reason, those are the v(‘ry mo- 
ments of jinxiety and apprehension ; well 
knowing that, according to the system of 
things, ha]>piness is at best but trfinsient 
— and that the higher he is elevated 
by the capricious breath of fortune, the 
lower must be his j)roportionalc deprc's- 
sion. Whenias he who is overwhelmed 
by calamity, has the less chance of cn- j 
countering fresh disasters, as a man at j 
the bottom of a ladder runs very little 
risk c»f breaking his neck by tumbling to 
the top. 

TJiis is the very essence of true wis- 
dom, which consists in knowing when 
we ought to be miserable, and was dis- 
co ver(;d much about the same time with 
that invaluable secret, that “ every thing 
is vanity and vexation of spirit in con- 
seqiuaicc of which maxim, your wise 
men have ever been the unhappicst of 
the human race ; esteeming it as an in- 
fallible mark of genius to be distressed 
without reason — since any man may l)C 
miserable in time of misfortune, but it is 
the philosopher alone who can discover 
cause for grief in the very hour of pros- 
perity. 

According to the principle I have just 
advanced, we find that the colony of New 
Netherlands, which, under the reign of 
the renowned Van Twiller, had flourish- 
ed in such alarming and fatal serenity, 
is now paying for its former welfare, and 
discharging the enormous debt of com- 
fort which it contracted. Foes harass it 
from diflercnt quarters ; the city of New 
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Amstiu’dam, while yet in its infancy, is 
kept in constant alarm and its valiant 
commander, William the Testy, answers 
the vulgar, but expressive idea, of “ a 
man in a peck of troubk^s.” 

While busily engaged in repelling his 
bitter enemies the Yankees, on one side, 
we find him suddenly molested in another 
quarter, and by other assailants. ,A va- 
grant colony of Swedes, under the con- 
duct of Peter Minnewits, and professing 
alkigiancc to that r(‘doubtable virago, 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, had si’ttled 
themselves, and erected a fort on South 
(or Delaware) river — within the bounda- 
ries claimed by the gov(;rnment of the 
New Netherlands. History is mute as 
to the particulars of their first landing, 
and their real pretensions to the soil ; 
and this is the more to be lamented, as 
this vsame colony of Swedes will hereafter 
be found most materially to affect not 
only the interests of the Nctherlanders, 
but of The world at large ! 

In whatciM'r manner, therefore, this va- 
gabond colony of Swe(k‘s first took pos- 
session of th(; country, it is certain that 
in Kblfithey (established a fort, and Min- 
iK'wits, according to the off-hand usage 
of his contemporaries, declared himself 
governor of all the adjacent country, un- 
der the name of the province of New 
Sweden. No sooner did this reach the 
ears of the choleric Wilhelmus, than, 
like a true-spirited chieftain, he broke 
into a violent rage, and calling together 
his council, bcjlaboun^d the Swedes most 
lustily in the longest sf)ecch that had 
been heard in the colony, since the me- 
morable dispute of Ten Brecjches and 
Tough Breeches. Having thus given 
vent to the first ebullitions of his indig- 
nation, lie had resort to liis favour] t(j 
measure of pr(^clamation, and despatched 
one, pii)ing hot, in the first yc'ar of his 
reign, informing Peter Minnewits that the 
whole territory bordering on the South- 
river had, time out of mind, been in pos- 
session of the Dutch colonists, having 
been “ beset with forts, and scialed with 
their blood.” 

The latter sanguinary sentence would 
convey an idea of direful war and blood- 
shed, were we not relieved by the in- 
formation that it merely related to a fray, 
in which some half a dozen Dutchmen 
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had lK‘(‘n killod by lh(^ Iiirliaiis, in their 
hnievolent attempts to establish a colony, 
and promote civilization. Jly this it will 
be seen that William Kicd, though a very 
small man, delighted in big expressions, 
and w'as rtmch given to a praiseworthy 
figure in rhetoric, geiKU’ally cultivated by 
your little great men, called hyperbole : 
a figure whicdi has been found of infinite 
s(‘rviee among many of his class, and 
which has helped to sw(dl the grandeur 
of many a mighty, self-important, but 
windy chief magistrate. Nor can I re- 
sist in this place, from observing how 
much my beloved country is indebted to 
this saiiK^ figure of hyjierboh' for sup- 
[lorting certain of her gniaUist cliarac- 
t('rs — statesnum, orators, civilians, and 
divin(‘s; who, by dint of big words, in- 
flated periods, and windy docfrin(‘s, are 
kej)t afloat on the surface' of society, as 
ignorant swimmers are buoyf'd ii]) by 
blown bladck'rs. 

The* proclamation against Mhinewits 
concluded by ordc'ring the self-dubbed 
governor, and his gang of ^Swedish ad- 
veiituri'rs, imiru'diately to leave th(^ youn- 
try, und('r jif'iialty (»f the high disjileasure 
and inevitable veng(*ance of lh(‘ puissant 
government of the Nieflw Neifcudandts. 
This “strong UK'asure,'’ hoNNe\er, does 
not si ‘(‘in to have' had a whit more 
elli'ct than its jiri'decessors, which had 
heeii thundered jigaiiist the Yankees — 
till* Swedes n'soluti'ly held on to the 
territory tlii'v had taken possession of — 
whereupon matters for the present re- 
mained ill sf((fi{ (jdo. 

Thai AVilhelmus Kiefl should put up 
willi this insolent olistinac.y in the Sw'edes 
would appear incompatible with his va- 
lorous lianperameut ; but we find that 
about this time the little man had his 
hands full, and what with one annoyance 
an^t another, was ki'pt ccuitinually on the 
bounci'. 

Then' is a certain descrjption of active 
li'gislators, who, by shre^\d management, 
contrive always to have; a hundred irons 
on the anvil, eviTy onij of which must 
be imnii'diately atti'iided to; 'who consi^- 
fjiu'ntly are ever full of temjiorary shifts 
and ex])edi(*nts, patching up the public 
w(‘l lari', and cobbling the national atlairs, 
so as to make nine holes where thc*y 
mend one — stopjiing chinks and flaws 


with whatever comes first to hand, like 
the Yankees I have mentioned, stuffing 
old clothes in broken windows. Of this 
class of staU^smi'ii was William the Testy 
— and had he only Ix'en blessed with 
powers equal to his zeal, or his zeal bc-en 
disciplined by a little discretion, there is 
very little doubt but ho would liave made 
the greatest governor of his sij&e on record 
— the renownixl goveriior oj* the island of 
Harataria alone excc[)ted.y^ 

The great defect^of'^Williolmus Kieft’s 
policy was, that though no man could be 
more ready to stand forth in an hour of 
einf'rgency, yet he was so intent ujion 
guarding the national pocket, that he 
sLifteri'd the enemy to break its head — in 
other words, whatever pri^caution for pub- 
lic safety he adopted, he was so intent 
upon rendering it cheap, that lie inva- 
riably rendered it ineftectual. All this 
was a remote consequence of liis educa- 
tion at the ITague ; where, having ac- 
quired a smattering of knowledge, he 
was ev(‘r afti'r a great cornier of indexes, 
continually" dipjiing into books, without 
ever studying to the bottom of any sub- 
ject; so that he had the scum of all kinds 
of authors fermenting in his jiericraniurn. 
Til sonK' of tliesi^ tille-[)age resea relies lie 
unluckily stumbli'd oxer a grand jiolitical 
cahaihtlc iconic which, with his ciistomaiy 
facility, he iinmedi.ilely incorpor.iled into 
his great schemi! of goxernment, to the 
irretrievable injuiy and delusion of the 
honest province of Nieuw Nederlandts, 
and the eternal misleading of all experi- 
mental rulers. 

In vain liavi^ 1 ])ored over the theurgia 
of the Chaldeans, the cabala of the .Tews, 
the necromancy of the Arabians, the ma- 
gic of the Persians, tin* hocus pocus of 
the English, the xvitchcraft of the Yan- 
kt'i's, or the ])oxv-woxving of the Indians, 
to discover when* the little man first laid 
(jyes on this tijrrible word. Niiither the 
Sephir Jotzirah, that famous cabalistic 
volume, ascribi'd to the jiatriarch Abra- 
ham ; nor the pages of the Zohar, c*on- 
taining the mysteries of the cabala, 
recorded by the learned rabbi Simeon 
Jochaides, yield any light to my inqui- 
ries. Nor am I in the least Ix'nefited by 
my painfiil resc'arches in the Shem-ham- 
phorah of Henjamin, the wandering .Tew, 
tliougli it enabled Davidus Elm to make 
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a ten days’ journey in twenty-four hours. 
Neither can I perceive the slightest affi- 
nity in the Tetragraniinaton, or sacn^d 
name of four letters, the profoundest w'ord 
of the ITebrew cabala; a mysttiry sublime, 
ineffable, and incommunicable — and the 
letters of which Joil-I Ic- Vau-He, having 
been stolen by the pagans, constituted 
their grcat^iamc, Jao, or Jove. In short, 
in all my c^alisti(j, theurgic, necroman- 
tic, magical, ai^d astn)logical researches, 
from the Tetraefys ol* Pythagoras to the 
recondite works of Ifreslaw and Mother 
Bunch, I have not discovered the least 
vestige of an origin of this word, nor 
have I discovered any word of sufficient 
potency to counteract it. 

Not to kt'cp my reader in any sus- 
pense, the word which had so wonder- 
fully arrested the attention of William 
the Testy, and which in German cha- 
racters had a particularly black and 
ominous as{)ect, on being fairly translated 
into Englisli is no othcir than economy — 
a talismanic term, which, by constant 
use and frequent mention, has ceased to 
be formidable in our eyes, but w'hich has 
as terrible potency as any in the arcana 
of necromancy. 

When pronounced in a national as- 
sembly it has an immediate effijct in 
closing the hearts, beclouding the intel- 
lects, drawing the purse-strings, and but- 
toning the br(;(?ches-pockets of all philo- 
sophic kigislators. Nor arc its efiects 
on the eyes less wonderful. It produces 
a contraction of the retina, an obscurity 
of the crystalline lens, a viscidity of the 
vitreous, and an inspissation of the 
aqueous humours, an induration of the 
tunica sclerotica, and a convexity of the 
cornea; insomuch that the organ of, 
vision loses its strength and persjucuity, 
and the unfortunate patient becomes 
myojjc^ or in plain English, purblind ; 
perceivir^g only the amount of immediate 
expense, without being able to look far- 
ther, and regard it in connexion with the 
ultimate object to bo effected. “ So that,” 
to quote the w^ords of the eloquent 
Burke, “ a brier at his nose is of greater 
magnitude than an oak at five hundred 
yards distance.” Such are its instanta- 
neous operations, and the results arc 
still more astonishing. By its magic in- 
fluence seventy-fours shrink into frigates, 


frigates into sloops, and sloops into 
gun-boats. 

This all-potent word, which served as 
his touchstone in j)olitics, at once ex- 
plains th(i whole system of proclamations, 
protests, emj)ty threats, windmills, trum- 
peters, and })a|K'r war, carried on by Wil- 
Iielinus the T(‘sty ; and we may tracci its 
operations in an armament which he 
fitted out in 1G42, in a moment of, great 
wrath, consisting of two sloops and 
thirty men, under the command of Myn- 
heer Jan Jansen Al})endam, as admiral 
of the fleet, and commander-in-chit^f of 
the forces. This formidable expedition, 
which can only be paralkdf'd by some of 
the daring cruises of our infant navy 
about thp bay and up the sound, was in- 
tended to drive the Marylanders from the 
Schuylkill, of which they had recently 
taken possession, and which was claimed 
as part of the j)rovincc of Nic'uw Ncd(‘r- 
landts; for it aj)pears that at this time 
our infant colony was in that enviable 
state, so much coveted by ambitious na- 
tions, that is;to say, the gov(‘rnmcait had 
a vasj extent of territory, part of which 
it enjoyed, and the greater part of which 
it had continually to quarrel about. 

Admiral Jan Jans('n Ali)endam was a 
I man of grr^al mettle and prowess, and 
no way dismayed at the character of the 
cnc'iny, who were represent(‘d as a gi- 
gantic, gunpowder race of men, who livc‘d 
on hoe-cakes and bacon, drank mint 
juleps and ap[)le toddy, and wvre cxc(‘ed- 
ingly expc'rt at boxing, biting, gouging, 
tar and feathering, and a variety of oth(‘r 
athletic accomplislimcaits, which they had 
borrowed from their cousins german and 
prototypes the Virginians, to wlajin they 
have ever borne considerable resran- 
blance. Notwilhstandin;; all these alarm- 
mg representations, the admiral entered 
the Schuylkill most undauntedly with !\is 
fleet, and arrived wilhout disask^r or op- 
position at the place of destination. 

Here he attackcal the enemy in a vi- 
gorous speech in Low Dutcdi, which the 
wary itiefl had previously put in his 
pocket ; wherein he courteously com- 
menced by calling them a pack of lazy, 
louting, dram-drinking, cock-fighting, 
horse-racing, slave-driving, tavern-haunt- 
ing, sabbath-brcjaking, mulatto-breeding 
upstarts ; and concluded by ordering 
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them to evacuate the country immedi- 
ately — to which they laconically replied, 

in plain English, “ they’d see him d d 

first.” 

Now this w^as a reply for which nei- 
ther Jan Jansen Al])endam nor Wilhel- 
miis Kicft had made any calculation — 
and finding himself totally unprejiared to 
answer so terrible a rebuff with suitable 
’ hostilijy, he concluded that his wisest 
coilrse was to return home and report 
progress. He accordingly sailed back 
to New Amsterdam, wh(*ro lie was re- 
ceived with groat honours, and con- 
sidered as a pattern for all commanders, 
having achieved a most hazardous enter- 
prise at a trifling (‘xpense of treasure, 
and without losing a single man to the 
state ! He was unanimously called the 
deliverer of his country (an appellation 
lib(‘rally bestowed on all great men;) his 
two sloops, having done their duty, were 
laid up (or dry-docked) in a fove now 
called the Albany basin, where they 
quietly rotted in th(5 mud ; and, to immor- 
talize his name, they erected, by sub- 
scription, a magnificent monurnetU of 
pine boards on the top of Flatten Barrack 
Hill, which lasted three wholq, years, 
when it fell to pieces, antf was burnt for 
firewood. 

CHAPTER V. 

How William the Testy enriched the province by 
a multitude of laws, and came to be the patron 
of lawyerh and buin-bailiffs. And how the 
people became exceed m^ily enlightened and un- 
happy under Ins instruction. 

Among the many wrecks and frag- 
ments of exalted wisdom, which luivt* 
floated dow^n the stream of time, from 
vcmerable antiquity, and have lieen care- 
fully picked uj) by those humble, but in- 
dustrious wights, who ply along the 
shoses of literature, we find the following 
ordinance of Charoiidas, the Locrian le- 
gislator. Anxious to pres(%ve the ancient 
laws of the state from the additions and 
improvomcnits of profound “ coyntry 
members,” or oflicions candidates for 
’ popularity, he ordained, that wdioever 
proposed a nt‘w law should do it with a 
halter about his neck ; so that in case 
fiis firoposition wc^rc rt^jechnl, they just 
hung him up — and there the matter 
. ended. 

This salutary institution had sucli an 
cflect, that for more than two hundred 
years there was only one trifling altera- 
tion in the criminal cuiide, — and the whole 
race of lawyers starves! to death for 
w^ant of (imj)loyment. The consequence 
of this was, that the Locrians being un- 
prot(*cted by an ovcrwdiolniing load of 
excellent laws, and undefcDdcd by a 
standing army of pettifr^gers and sherifTs 
officers, lived very Itivingly together, and 
WT're such a hajipy people, that they 
scarce make any figure throughout the 
whole Grecian history — for it is well 
known that none but yfiur unlucky, 
quarrelsome, rantipole nations make any 
noise in the WTirld. 

Well would it have been for William 
the Testy, had he haply, in tlui courses of 
his “ universal acquiremenls,” slumbled 
upon this precaution of the good Cha- < 
rondas. ()n the contrary, he conceived 
that the true policy of a legislator was to 
multiply law's ; and he went to work to 
secure the property, th(i persons, aiwl the 
morals of the people, by surrounding 
them in a manncT with men-trajis and 
spring-guns, and bes(*tting even the sweet 
seqiH'stered walks t>f private life with 
quickset hedges;* so that a man could 
scarcely turn without the risk of encoun- 
tering some of these pestiferous protectors. 
Thus was he continually coining petty 
laws for every petty offence that occurrcd, 
until in time thc’V l)(‘camc too numerous 
to he remembered, and remairuxl, like 
tho.so of certain mode urn legislators, mere 
dead letters — n.*vived occasionally for the 
purpose of individual oppression, or to 
entrap ignorant oflend<‘rs. 

Petty courts conseciufaitl}' began to ap- 
pear, when* the huv was administered 
wath nearly as much wisdom and inqiar- 
tiality as in those august tribunals, the 
aldermen’s and justices’ courts of the 
present day. The plaintiff w'as gdnerally 
favoured, as being a customer, ami l)ring- 
ing business to the shop ; th(' offenci's of 
the rich were discreetly winked at — for 
fear of hurting the feelings of their 
friends ; — but it could never Ix' laid to the 
(‘barge of the vigilant burgomasters, that 
th(^y suffered vice to skulk unpunished 
under the disgracefnl rags of poverty. 

About this time may we dale the first 
introduction of capital punishments — a 
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goodly gallows being erected on the water- 
side, about where White-hall stairs arc at 
present, a littU^ to Ihe east of th(i Battery. 
Hard by also was ('reebid another gibbet 
of a very strange, uncouth, and unniatch- 
able description, but on which the inge- 
nious William Kiell valued himself not a 
little, b(*ing a punislimcnt entirely of his 
own invenL»on. 

Tt was for loPaness of altitude not a 
whit inftu’ior to Unit of Ha man, so re- 
nowned in Bibk; history; but the marvel 
of the contrivance was, that the culprit, 
inst(‘ad of Ix'ing suspended by the neck, 
according to venerable custom, was hoist- 
ed by the waistband, and was kept for an 
hour togethei' dangling and sprawling be- 
tvvcH'ii heaven and earth — to the infinite 
enkTtainnient, and doubtless great edifi- 
cation, of the multitude of r{‘speetable 
, citizens who usually attend upon exhibi- 
tions of th(‘ kind. 

It is incredible' how the little governor 
cliuckk'd at bedudding caitiff vagrants 
and sturdy beggars thus swinging l>y the 
crupper, and cutting antic gambols in the 
air. lit' had a thousand pleasantrif's and 
mirthful concepts to utter upon th(‘se oc- 
casions. He called them his dandle-lions 
— Jjis wild fowl — liis lugli-flyers — his 
spread (*agl(;s — his goshawks — his scare- 
crows, <an(l finally his galloics-htrds^ 
which ingenious appellation, though ori- 
ginally confined to worthi(*s who had 
taken the air in this strangi; mann(;r, has 
since growai to be a cant nam(' givcai to 
all can<lidat(?s for legal ('levation. This 
punishuK'nt, morc'over, if wa* may cnalit 
thf' assertions of cx'rtain grave etymolo- 
gists, gave, the first hint for a kind of 
harnessing, or strapjiing, by wdiieh onr 
forefathc'rs bracaal up tiiidr multifarious 
breeclu's, and which h.as (»f late years 
Ix'en revived, and continues to be worn at 
th(‘ presf'iit day. 

►Suf'h were the admirabk' im[)rovements 
of William Kiefl in ei-iminal law — n<jr 
w as his civil code less a matter of wonder- 
ment ; and much does it grieve me that 
the limits of my work will nf)t suffer uh' 
to expatiate on both with the prolixity 
tfu'y (]cserv(3. Let it suflice then to say, 
that in a little wliik; the bl(3ssings of in- 
numerable laws lK3came notorkmsly ajipa- 
rent. It was soon fiauid necessary to 
have a certain class of miiji to exjiound 


and confound them : divers pettifoggers ! 
accordingly made their app(‘aranc(3, under 
whose proti'c.ting care the community was 
soon s(‘t tog(3th(3r by the ears. 

I w’ouki not here b(' thought to insinuate i 
I any thing derogatory to tln^ ]>rofession of 
the law, or to its diguifu'd nwanbers. 
VV^ell am I awairc, that w-e have in this j 
ancient city innumerable worthy genfle- 
rnen who, bless their souls ! haye (‘in- 
braced that honourable onk'r, not for the 
sordid love of filthy iu(*ri', nor the selfish 
cravings of naiowai ; but through no 
otlu'r motive's but a fervi'iit zeal for the 
corn^ct administration of justici', and a 
generous and disink'n'stf'd d(*vofion to 
tlu; interi'sts of their li'llow-cilizi'ns ! 
Soom'r, would I throw this trusty jk'h 
into the flames, and cork up my ink-born 
for evf'r, than infringe' (‘vc'ii f*or a nail’s 
breadth U]>on the' dignity of this trul^ be- 
nevolent class of‘ citizens. On fh<' con- 
trary, I allud(' solely to that crew of | 
caitiff scouts, who, in these latter days of : 
evil, have beconu* so numerous — who in- 
fest the skirts ol‘ the' jirofession, as did 
the reen'ant Cornish knights the hoiK)ur- 
abk' order of chivalry — who, undi'r its ; 
auspice^, commit their di'prf'dations on 
society — who t1iri\e by (juibhh's, quirks, 
and chicaiK'ry, and, like' ve'rmin, swarm 
m<)st whe're there* is most corruption. j 

Neithing so seion aw'ake'iis the malevo- 
kiiit passions as the' facility of gratilie*a- j 
tion. The' courts of law' would never be j 
so constantly crowds *d with |H*tty, ve'xa- | 
tious, and disgraceful suits, wi're it not j 
for the* he*rds of pe'ttil'ogging K'nvyers tliat 
infe'st the*m. The*s(' tamjier w ith the pas- 
sions of the lower and more ignorant 
classe's ; who, as if poverty wen' not a 
suffK*i(*nt mis('ry in its(*ll*, are* ahvays 
n*aely to lK*ight<*n it by the bitterness of 
litigation. The*y are* in law what epiacks 
are3 in ine^dicine* — f'xciting the* malaeb' fiir 
the* pur])os(* of profiting by the cure*, anel 
lefarding thy cure fiir the' purjiose eif 
augme'jiting the fee's. Where, one de- 
stroy^s the constitution, tin; enher impe)- 
ve'rishes the purse*; and it may likewise 
Im 3 obse.*r\(3d, that as a patient, who has 
emce be*en under the* hands of a qiautk, is 
e've'r alk'r dabbling in drugs, and poiseni- 
ing himself with inrallibh*. n'lni'dios ; so 
an ignorant man, who has eme.e ni(‘dd!eel 
with the law iiinler the anspiee.'s of one 
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of tlu'sc ('nii)iri(‘s, is for ('vor uftor rrn- 
hroiliii" hirnsclf with his rKii^hboiirs, and 
inijK)vt‘rishing himself with sucresslul 
l.awsuits. My reader’s will excuse; this 
di^re'ssion into wliicli I liavc* been un- 
warily Ik ‘ tni ye d ; hut I could not avoid 
^ivin<r a e<K>l, unpre'judice'd account of 
an .ahomination too ])r(;valent in tliis (ex- 
cellent city, and with the (elU'cts of vvliich 
I am unluckily accjuainted to my cost ; 
having becui n(*arly ruiiu'd hv a lawsuit, 
wliicli was unjustly d(‘ci(l(ed against me 
— aiid my ruin having been com|)let(‘d 
by another, which was decid(‘d in my 
favour. 

It has b(‘(‘n nanarked ]»y tlie observant 
write'r ofth(‘ Stuyv(_‘sant manus(‘ri|>t, that 
uud(‘r the admiiustratiou ol' Willu'lmus 
Kioh tlie disposition of the irdiabitatjts of 
New Amstenkam (‘\peri('nc(‘d an esseaitial 
change, so that tlx’y Ixecame very mealdlr- 
some and factious. The* coustfiut (‘xacca*- 
batioiis of tciujH'r into which tb(‘ little 
go\(‘rnor vas thrown hv the* maraudings 
on his iVoiitiiu's, and lus unfortunate* pro- 
juaisity to (‘\periment and inno\ation, 
occasioiK'd liim to ke(‘{) his c(*ujici! in a 
continual Avorry — and the* council b(‘ing 
to the pco[)l<‘ at larii'e* wlnt vaist or lea- 
veai is to a batcli, thev thri'W thf* Avliole; 
community into a lermeait — and th(‘ peo- 
ple* at large being to the city what the* 
mind is to the* body, tlu' unhappy com- 
meitions tiu'} und('rw<‘nt ope'raleel most 
disastrously u[)nn New Amsterdam, inso- 
much that in certain of their paroxysms 
of conste'rnation and ])e‘rpU'\ity, the'y 
liegal se\eral of tlie most crooked, dis- 
torted, ajjd abominable streets, lanes, and 
alleys, with whicdi this metropolis is dis- 
figured. 

Ihit the w’orst of the matter was, that 
just about this time* the mob, since* e*alle*d 
the* sovere'ign pe'e^ple, began, like Ba- 
laam’s ass, to grow more* (_’nlig]it(*n(*d 
than its rid(*r, and (*xliil)ite*d a strange 
d(*sir(; of gov(*rning ilse*lf. 'fins wais 
ane)thf‘r (‘ffect of the* ^‘•universal acfjuire*- 
m(*nts” <jf William the; Testy. In some* 
of his pestilent r(*se'a rclu's among* tlu* 
.ridibish of antiquity, lie was struck with 
admiration at tlu* institution of jaiblic 
tabl(*s among tlu* Lac(*da'monians, when* 
tl^*y discuss(‘d topics of a g(*neral and 
interesting nature — at the schools of tlu* 
philosophers, wIuto they disput(*d upon 


politics anel morals — where gray-be'ards 
W(.*re taught tlu* rudime’nts of wisekim, 
and youths lf*arn(*d to beconu* litth* men, 
b(*fore th(‘y were* boys. “ There* is no- 
thing,” said the inge-nieuis Kiell, shutting 
LI]) tlu; book, “ the*r(‘ i,-, nothing me»re es- 
semtial to the W'e*ll management of a 
country than (‘ducatieen anu'iig the j)(‘0- 
])!(*; tlu* basis of a goe>d government 
should be laid in tlii; ])ul)lic mind.” 
Now this was true^emougb, l>ut it w'as 
(‘\(‘r tlu* vviiyward fate* nf W'diiam the 
'IVsly, that when lu; thought right, he* 
WTis sure to go to work w'i’euig. In the 
j>res(‘nt instance*, he cejuld scarcely e at or 
sl<*e‘p until lu* had set e>ii loot brawding 
d(*bating soci(*tii‘s .anumg tb** simple riti- 
'/.('iis of N(‘W^ Am^te’rdam. Tins w'as tlu; 
oiu* thing w’anting te) ceimj'Ie'te* his confu- 
sion. The he)iu*st Dutch hurgliej’s, though 
in truth hut little* given te> argument or 
w’ordy alt(*r(‘ation, \ (*l l)\ dint of m^*e*tiug 
ollen tog('tlK*r, 1 ‘udellmg th<*mselve*s wdth 
streing drink, hce*louding their hrams wdth 
tohacee)-sme»k(*, and li-.temng 1 ^) the ha- 
rangue*s of some* half a de> 7 xn oracles, 
.->0011 hecame* exc*e*t'dmgly wDe, and, as 
is always the* ease* where th'* moh is po- 
lili<*a!ls <'iihght(*n('d, exee'ediuglv disoou- 
te*nte*d. 'I'he‘\ foiipel out, whh Woueierfiil 
ejui"*kiie*ss of dise‘ermn<“nt, the* fe*arful 
e*rror m whi»*h tlu'V had iiHliiIg(*el, in lan- 
c\ mg the ms(*iv e‘s the* liap)m*s! peevpli* in 
cr(*atie)n — and were leirtimately eeuiviiic- 
(‘d, that, all e*ircumstances to tlie ceen- 
trary notw itlistaneliiig, tlu'X wi*r(* a very 
iniha]>py, e]e*luded, and, eons(*(pu‘ntly, 
ruined pe'eejele*. 

In a short lime* the* epiielnnncs e>t' New' 
Amsterdam fe.med llu'iuselv e*s into sage 
juntos of politicad e*ri>ake*rs, whe» dailv nu't 
toge‘the*r to groan o\(‘r polhi<*al .'itfairs, 
aiul make the*msclvcs mise'rahle- : throng- 
uig to these* unhapjiA assemhlag(*s with 
the* same (*age‘rne'ss that /eahits ha\e' in 
all ag(‘s ahandtuu'd tin* mihf'r anel moie* 
p('*i<*efid paths of re-ligiom to cr>>wel to 
the* iie)wlmg (.‘onvocat i-ais of lainiicism. 
^\ e* are naturally prone* to eh-e’oiite'nt, 
and avarieieus ath'i* imaginary e'luscs of 
laine*ntation — like luhherlv monks, wa* 
helaheuir our own she>uld(‘i's, and .‘('"'m to 
fake* a Aast satisfaetie*n in the* music e)f 
our eiw’n groans. Nor is this saiel lor tlu* 
sake* e>j'parade>\ ; daily ('\]u*ru'ne*(* shows 
the truth e>f these* ohse‘rvnti(>m^. It is 
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almost impossible to elevate the spirits of 
a man groaninj^ under ideal c.alamities ; 
but nothing is more easy than to render 
him wretched, though on the pinnacle of 
felicity ; as it is an Herculean task to 
hoist a man to tlie top of a steeple, tliough 
the merest child can topple him off from 
thence. 

Jri tlic assemblages I have noticed, the 
reader will at oficc perceive the faint 
germs of those sapiewt convocations call- 
ed popular meetings, prevalent at our 
day. Thither resorted all the idlers and 
“ squires of low degree,” who, like rags, 
hang loose upon the back of society, and 
are ready to be blown away by every 
wind of doctrine. Cobblers abandoned 
their stalls, and hastened thither to give 
lessons on political economy; black- 
smiths led tlieir handicraft, and suffered 
their own fires to go out, while they blew 
the bellows and stirred up the fire of 
faction ; and ov('n tailors, though but the 
shreds and patches, the ninth parts of 
humanity, neglected their own measures 
to attend to the m(.*asur(*s of government. 
Nothing was wanting but lialf a dozen 
newspayiers and ])atriotic editors to have 
comyileted this public illumination, and 
to have thrown the whole province in an 
uproar. 

I should not forget to mention, that 
these peculiar meetings were held at a 
noted tavern : for houses of that descrip- 
tion have always been found the most 
fostering nurseries of politics ; abounding 
with those genial streams which give 
stnaigth and sustenance to faction. We 
are told that the anchmt Clermaiis had 
an admirable mode of treating any qut?s- 
tion of importance ; they first deliberated 
upon it when drunk, and afterwards re- 
considered it when sober. The shrewder 
mobs of America, who dislike having 
two minds ujjon a subject, both determine 
and act upon it drunk ; by which means 
a world of cold and tedious speculation 
is dispensc'd with — and as it is univer- 
sally allowed, that when a man is drunk 
he sees doubh3, it follows most conclu- 
sively that he sees twice ns well as his 
sober neighbours. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the great Pipe Plot — and of the dolorous per- 
plexities into which William the Testy was 
thrown, by reason of his having enlightened the 
multitude. 

WiLiiELMTTs Kieft, as lias already 
been made manifest, was a great legisla- 
tor upon a small scale. 11(‘ was of an 
active, or rather a busy mind ; that is to 
say, bis was one of those small, but brisk • 
minds, which make up by bustle and 
constant motion for the want of great 
scope and })ower. lie Iiad, when quite 
a youngling, been irnprt'sst'd with the 
advice of Solomon, “ go to tluj ant, thou 
sluggard ; considt'r her ways, and be 
wise in conformity to which, he bad 
ever been of a restless, ant-like turn, 
worrying liither and tbithtT, busying 
himself about little matters, with an air 
of great importance and anxiety, laying 
up wisdom by th(i morsel, and often toil- 
ing and pufting at a grain of mustard- 
seed, under the; full conviction that ho 
was moving a mountain. 

Thus WQ are told, that once upon a 
tim<,‘, in one of his fits of mental bustle, 
which he termed deliberation, he framed 
an unlveky law, to ])rohibit the universal 
practice of snfoking. This he iirovi^l, 
by mathematical demonstration, to be 
not merely a jK‘avy tax on the jmblic 
pocket, but an incredible consumer of 
time, a great eiicourager of idleness, and, 
of course, a deadly bane to the iirospe- 
rity and morals of the pt“ 0 ])le. Ill-fated 
Kieft ! had he lived in this enligbleiied 
and libel-loving age, and attempted to 
subvert the inestimable liberty of the 
jircss, be could not have; struck more 
closely on the s(‘nsibilities of the million. 

''J'he ])opulace were in as viokait a tur- 
moil as the constitutional gravity of their 
deportrn(‘nt would pi'rmit — a mob of fac- 
tious citizens bad even the hardibc^od to 
jisserabl(5 before the governor’s bouse, 
whore, sitting themselves r(‘solutfdy down, 
like a besieging army Ixd’ore a fortress, 
they one and all fell to smoking with de- 
termined perseverance, as though it wen' 
their intention to smoke him into terms.* 
The testy William issued out of his man- 
sion like a wrathful spidc^r, and demand- 
ed to know the cause of this seditious 
assrm])lage, and this lawless fumigation ; 
to which these sturdy riolcors made np 
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otlier reply th.'in to lull back phlegmati- 
cally in their scats, and puff away with 
redoubled fury ; whereby they raised 
such a murky cloud, that the little man 
was fain to take refuge in the interior of 
his castle. 

The governor immediately perceived 
the object of this unusual tumult, and 
that it would he impossible to suppress a 
})ractipe, wliich, by long indulg(‘nce, had 
become a second nature. And hero I 
would observe, p«artly to explain why I 
have so ohen made mention of this prac- 
tice ill my liistory, that it was insepara- 
bly connected with all the affairs, both 
public and private, of our revered ances- 
tors. Tlie i)ipe, in fact, was never from 
the mouth of the true-born Nedi'rlander. 
It was his companion in solitude, the re- 
laxation of his gayer hours, his counsel- 
lor, his consoler, his joy, his jiride ; in a 
word, h<i seemed to think and breatlie 
through his pipe. 

Wlu'n William the Testy bethought 
himself of all these matters, which he 
c('rtainly did, although a liitle too late, 
he came to a com[)romise with tlu3 be- 
sieging multitud(\ The result was, that 
thougli he continued to permit thp custom 
of smoking, y(‘t did he •abolish the fair 
long ])ipes which were prevalent in the 
days of Wouter Van 'J'willer, denoting 
ease, tranquillity, and sobriety of di’port- 
mciit ; and, in place thereof, did intro- 
duce little, captious, short pipes, two 
iiich(‘s in length; which, he observed, 
could be stuck in one corner of the 
mouth, or twisted in the hat-band, and 
would not be in the way of business. By 
this the midtitude seemed somewhat ap- 
peased, and disperses! to their habitations. 
Thus ended this alarming insurrection, 
which was long known by the name of 
the Pqyc Plot^ and which, it has Ix^en 
soi^iiewhat quaintly observed, did end, 
like most other plots, seditions, and con- 
spiracies, in mere smoke. , 

But mark, oh reader ! the deplorable 
conseqiumces that did afterwards ycsult. 
The smoke of these villanous little pipes, 
continually ascending in a cloud al^iut 
the nose, penetrated into and befogged 
the cerebellum, dried up all the kindly 
moisture of the brain, and rendered the 
people that used them as vapourish and 
testy as their renowned little governor — 


nay, what is more, from a goodly, burly 
race of folk, they became, like our wor- 
thy Dutch farmers, who smoke short 
pipes, a lantern -jawed, smokc-dri(;d, lea- 
thern-hided race of men. 

Nor was this all ; for from hence may 
wc date the rise of ])arties in this pro- 
vince. Certain of the more weahhy and 
important burghers, adhering to tlic an- 
cient fashion, formed* a kind of aristo- 
cracy, which went Jjy the appellation of 
Jy)Hg Pl])rs ; ^vhi^e the lower orders, 
submitting to the innovation, which they 
found to he more convenient in th(‘ir 
handicraft em])loymeiits, and to leave 
them more lib(‘rty of action, were brand- 
ed with the plebeian name of Short Plpi's, 
A third i)arty likewise sj)rang U]), diffta*- 
ing from both tlie other, headed by the 
d(‘scendants of the famous Robert CJiewit, 
the companion of the great Hudson. 
These entirely discard(‘d the use of pipes, 
and took to chewing toba(x*o, and hence 
they were (‘ailed Quids, It is worthy of 
imtice, that this last a])pellati(m has since 
come to be invariably applied to those 
mongrel or third parties, that will some- 
times spring up betwetm two great con- 
tending parties, as a mule is produced 
between a horse and an ass. 

And h(‘fe I would remark the great 
benefit of these jiarty distinctions, by 
which the ]>eople at large are saved th(5 
vast trouble of thinking. Ilosiod divides 
nuinkind into three classes — thos(‘. who 
think for thcmscUcis, those who l(‘t others 
think for them, and those who will nei- 
ther do one nor the otlau*. The second 
class, however, comprises the gr(‘at mass 
of society, and hence is the origin of 
'part If ^ by which is meant a large body 
of people, some few of whom think, and 
all the rest talk. The former, who arc 
called the leaders, marshal out and dis- 
cipline the latter, teaching them what 
they must approve — what they must lio(d 
at — what they must say — whom they 
must support — but, above all, whom they 
j must hate — for no man can ho a right 
good partisan, unless he be a determined 
, and thorough-going hater, 
i But when the sovereign people are thus 
1 properly broken to the harness, yoked, 

! curbed, and reined, it is delectable to see 
' with what docility and harmony they jog 
I onward through rnud and mire, at th.e 

I 
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will of l}u‘ir (Irivi'rs, tli(‘ dirt- 

carts of faction at th(‘ir Jlow 

manv" a ])ati'iotic mcinlx'r of Congress 
have 1 s('('ii, wlio vv(»uld ji(*vcr have known 
how to make uj) his mind on any ques- 
tion, <*ind miii,lit ha\(‘ run a *;real risk of 
volijig riolit ])\ men' aecid(‘nt, liad he not 
liad olliers to thiidv for liim, and a fde 
l(‘ad(‘r to vot(' after ! 

'^Jlius tli('n tlie fnli;^lit('ned iidiahitants 
of the JManhatto(‘s, •l)ein^ divid(‘d into 
parties, w(‘re ('ntdd(‘d t<» organize dissen- 
sion, and to oppos(' and ha1(‘ (nie another 
witli aceurae\ . And now tli(‘ «*reat hu- 
siness of politics went hra^eIy on ; the 
j)arties assi'inhlinir in separate^ heer- 
Jionses, and smokin:^ at encdi other with 
iinplacahh' ;iniin(»sify, to the great sup- 
port of thf' stat(‘, and eniohnnent of tlie 
ta\ ('i*n-k('('pers. Some, ind(‘ed, who wm’c* 
inon' /('alous than the rest, wmit farther, 
and liegan tobespattm* oik* anotlv'r with 
numeriius >ery liard names and scajida- j 
lolls liltle words, to 1 k' found intla* l)utcl» 
language'; e\ery partisan helicNing reli- 
gious\\ that he was ser\ing his country 
wIk'U l.e traduc(*(l th(‘ cliaracteu' or im- 
]io\eri^hed tlie jiocket of a politiral^ ad- 
\f'rsarv, Jhit ]iow<wer they might (lilfer 
between lh(‘mse!\ (‘s, all*()arti<‘s agrei'd on 
OIK' point, to caN il at and conde'inn (iV(‘r\ 
measure of government, w hejh<*r right or 
wrong’,* f’or as the* goi ernor w*as by his 
station indejx'iident of tlu'ir jiowa'r, and 
was not elected by their clioice ; and as 
lie hael not decided in f;i\ourof c'itlK'r 
faction, lu'ither of lliem was interested 
in Ins success, nor in the prosperity of 
the country while under* liis administra- 
tion. 

“[hiliapiiy William Kied !” e.\claiins 
the sage* writer* r»f the Ntuyvesant majiu- 
script, “ do.rme.*d to cf»rite‘iid with (riernies 
te>e) Kneiwing te) he* entrapjx-d, aiiel te;r<*ign 
ove*r a people texj wise; to he governed !” 
All Ids e\p(*ditions against Iiis enemies 
were 1 ladled and s(;t at naught, and all 
his me*asures for the [lublic safety wrr'ej 
cavilled at by the* pe*ople 3 . J)id he pro- 
peisc k'vying an (‘dieierit body of troops 
f'or int(*rnal de*f('nce — the; mob, that is te) 
say, the»s(‘ vagirhond me*mhers of the 
eommmiity v\1k) have nothing to hise, 
iinme*diat(*ly te)e)k the; alarm, vocifcraleal 
that the'ir int(*re*sts Wf*r(* in danger — that 
ru standing army was a le;gioii of locusts, 

])r(‘ying on society ; a rod of iron in the 
hanels of gov(Tnm(‘nt ; and that a go- 
vernment with a military force; at its com- 
iiiand Would ine'vilably svv(*ll into a des- 
[»e»tism. Did h(‘, as was hut tt )0 commonly 
the ca.se, d(*ti*r preparation imlil the mo- 
ment of eme‘rg(*ncy, jmel then hastily eol- 
l(*ct a handful of undiscipliiu'd vagrants 
— the' measure wris hooti'd at, as f(H*l)le‘ 
and inaeleepiate', as trifling with the* piih- 
li<* dignity and safety, and ns hivisldhg 
the ])ul)lic funds on impotent en1(‘rpris(‘t<. 
Did he resort te) the* ee*onomic me*asure* 
of ^iroclamatien — lie* was lauglu'd at by 
tlie Vanke*e.s ; did he* hack it by non-in- 
t(‘re*euir.se‘ — it was e'vude'd and e*oun1e*raet- 
e‘d ])y his own subjects, W hie‘he\(*r way 
he* turuad ]dm.se*lf, he* was he‘I(*ague*r(*e] 
ainl ellstraet(*d by jietif i<»iis e)f “ num(*rous 1 

1 and respee-taide* me*e*tiiigs,” e-ensisting of j 
j .some* half a dozen brawling pot-bouse 
ju)Ii(ie*iaus — tdl of wbieli Ik* re'ael, and, I 
wdiat is weu'.se*, all eif wbie'li be attended ! * 

1 to. Tlie e'en.seque’iice wris, lliat, by in- 
e-e'ssaulU e*hangiugbis me‘asun*s, be gave* 

' none* e)f t\u'Ui a lair Inal ; ami b\ listen- ' 

! ing tw the* clamours ed' the* mob, anel e-n- j 
de*avouring 1odoe'\er\ tiling, be*, in sobe*r i 
truth, elij not lung. 1 

1 Would not have* it si|[)po.>se*eb bow (*ve'n, j 
that be* toedv all tlu*se‘ memorials anel in- 
terf(‘rene(*s geaod-naf ur< 'elly , Ibr siieh an 
ide*a w’e»ule] do injiistiee to bis valiant sj)i- !| 
ril : on the; e*entrar\, lie* ii<‘\er reei*i\e*d ' 
a piece* of Jidvie'O ill tlie* whole* e*oiirs(‘ ed’ i 
his file* without first gottmg into a passicui j 
with the* give*!’. l>rt 1 have* ol)se*rve*d that 
yenir passionate* little mon, like* small 
l)e)at.s with large* sails, are* the e‘asie*st 
iij).se*t or blown e>ut of tlie*ir eeiur.se*; anel ' 

1 this is e]e‘mo]istrate*d by (iove*rnor Kie*lt, i 
who, though in IcnipcrnnK-nt as hot as 
nil (dd raeJish, and with a mind, the; te'r- 
r/toi'} of which was suhje*et(*el to pe'rpe*- 
fnal whirlwinds anel te)niaelocs, y(*t rK‘'»;e*r 
faile;d te» he* f’.arrie'd away by the* last pie*ee' 
e)f aelvie*<3 llitit was bleiw’ii into his ^;ar. 
Lnekyvvas it for him ihfil his pe)v\(*r was 
not de^jiendent npe>n the* gre*asy multifiule', 
anel that as yet the pojmlaee* did ned pejs- 
.sf'ss the important jiriviN'ge* of rie)mina- ‘ 
ting the'ir ehie-f magistrate. They elid 
the‘ir best, bowe*ver, to he lp along^ public 
atlfiirs, pe*ste*ring their ge)ve*rne)r iuee*s- 
santly, l>y goading liim em with ha- 
rangues and i)e‘titions, and then thwarting 
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his fiery spirit with reproaches and me- 
morials, like Sunday joekciys managing 
an unlucky devil of a hack horse — so 
that Wilhiilmus Kieft may he said to have 
bei'ii k(‘pt either on a worry or a hand- 
gal loj) throughout the whole of his ad- 
ministration. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

Contaimng divers fcarlul aceounts of Border w'ars, 
a'nd the flagrant outrages of the Mosstroopers 
of ( 'oimecticiit— with the rise of the great Am- 
])hictyonic conned of the east, and the decline 
of William the Testy. 

It was asscrt(‘d by the wise men of 
ancient times, wlio avctc intimately ac- 
quainted with these matters, tliat at the 
gate of Jujiiter’s ptilac^e lay two huge 
tuns, the one filled with blessings, the 
other with misfortunes — and it verily 
seems as if tin; latter had been completely 
overturned, and l(‘fl to deluge the unlucky 
pro\ince of Nieuw Nederlandts. Among 
the many internal and external caus(‘s of 
irritation, th(‘ incessant irruptions of the 
Yankees u\)on his frontk'rs were conti- 
nually adding fiud to the "inflammable 
U'lnper of ^^'illiam the Testy. Numerous 
ac(‘< Hints of these molestations may still 
he found among the recoids of th't times ; 
lor the command(*rs on the frontic'rs were I 
(‘specially careful to evince th('ir vigilance 
and /(‘al, by striving who should send 
homt! the nujst frequent and ^oluminous 
budgets of conqilaints, as your faithful 
servant is eternally running with com- 
plaints to the parlour, of tlie p(‘tty squab- 
bl(‘s and misdemeanours of the kitchen. 

Far be it from itk* to insinuate, how- 
ever, that our worthy ancestors indulg(*d 
in groundless alarms; on the contrary, 
tli(‘y were daily suffering a repetition of 
cruel wrongs, not one of which but was 
a sullicient ix’ason, according to the max- 
ims of national dignity and lionour, for 
thnrwing the whole univeu’so into hostility 
and conliision. From among a multitude 
of bitter gric'vances still oiT rc'cord, I se- 
lect a l(‘w of the most atrocious, and l(‘ave 
my readers to judge if our anc(\storsVere 
. not- jusliflable in getting into a very va- 
liant ])assion on the occasion. 

“24 Juiu^, 1041. Some of Hartford 
hav(' tak('n a hogg out of the vlact or 
common, and shut it up out of m(*(T hate 
or otlu'r prejudice, causing it to starve for 
'hunger in the stye ! 


“ 20 duly. The forcmcncioned Fug- ,1 
lish did againe drive the Companie’s hoggs 
out of the vlact of Sicojokc into 1 lartfonl ; 
contending daily with reproaches, blows, 
Ixiating tlu; people with all disgrace that 
tliey could imagiru*. 

“May 20, 1042. The English of j 
Hartford have vifjknitly cut loose a horse | 
of the hon(5ured Companie’s, that sto(xl j 
bound upon the common or vlact. 

“May 9, 1043. The (kjm])anie’s horses ; 
pastured upon thf* Conipanie’s ground ' 
were driven away by them of C(3nnecti- 
cott or Hartford, and the herdsmc'u lustily ! 
beaten with hatclu‘ts and sticks. : 

“ 10. Again they sold a young liogg 
belonging to th(‘ Companii', which ])igg ; 
had pastured on tluj Companie’s land.”^ I 

Oh ye powers ! info what indignation , 
did (.‘very one of tliese outrages tlirow the ! 
philosojihic William ! hitter afler letter, i 
protest afler jiroU'st, proclamation afler i 
jiroclamation, bad Latin, worse English, ' 
and hid(ious low Dutch, wc're (exhausted 
in vain upon tiie inexora\)\(; Yankees ; and , 
the four-and-tW(‘nty letters of the alpha- ■ 
bet, which, excepting his champion, the | 
sturdy' trumpeter ^^an Corh'ar, composed 1 
the only standing army he liad at his | 
command, W(‘re never otT duty through- ; 
out the wholc‘ of his administratiem. — Nor 
was Anthony, the trumpeU'r, a whit be- J 
hind his patron in flery zeal; hut, like a , 
faithful champion of the public safety, on j 
the arrival of every fresh article of news, , 
he was sure to sound liis trumpet from j 
tlie ramparts, with most disastrous notes, | 
throwing the people into vioUmt alarms, 1 
and disturbing their rest at all times and | 
seasons — which caused him to be held in i 
very gr(‘at regard, the public })amp(*ring , 
and i\n\ariling him, as wo do brawling ' 
editors, for similar services. ! 

1 am well aware of the perils that en- ^ 
viron ukj in this jiart of my history, j 
While raking, with curious hand but 
pious heart, among the mouldering re- 
mains of former days, anxious to draw 
therefrom tlu' honey of wisdom, I may ! 
faro somewhat like that valiant worthy, | 
Samson, who, in nuHldling with the car- | 
ctuss of a dea(l lion, dr('w a swarm of bees ' 
about liis ears. Thus while narrating 
the many misdeeds of the Y^anokic or 
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Yank('o trilx', it is l(‘n c*Ii.*inr(*s to ono l>iit 
I offrnd t}i(‘ niorhid s(‘nsibilities of c(‘rtain 
of tlifir iiiir('as()n;il)l(‘ di'scmdanls, who 
may fly out and raises sucli a buzzing 
about this unluck\ lioad of mines lliat I 
slialt iKM'd tlu' lou^h hide' of an Acdiilk's, 
or an Orlando Furioso, to protect me' from 
the'ir stints. 

»She>uId such be the' case, I sheadd deep- 
ly and sine-ere ly lamemt — ne)t my misfor- 
tune in ^iNing olfeiice — but tlie' wreuig- 
heade'd jK'rverse'uess of an ill-nature'el 
genf'ratie>n, in taking ofR'nce at any thing 
I say. That the'ir aiua'stors did use niy 
ance'sfors ill is true, Jind 1 am very sor- 
ry for if, I we>Ldd ^^'ith all my lu'arf 
tl](' fact we'H' oth('rwis(' ; but as J am re*- 
coreling the sacred ('vents of hist< 3 r\ , Td 
not h.'ile e>ne* naifs bre'adth ol’ the* lieuu'st 
trutli, thougli I we'iv sure tlu' whole' e'di- 
tion (d*niy w*ork slioidd be- bought u[) and 
burnt by the* common hangman of Oem- 
nee'ticut. And in sooth, now that the'se 
te'sty gentlemen have' drawn me* emt, T will 
make' bolel te) go Dirtlie'r, and’obM'rve' that 
tliis is one* e»f the* grand [)urj>oses for w hie*h 
iinj)arti.Ml bi'-tori.ans are se'iil intee the* 
w'orlel — te) redre'ss w're)ngs and ivnelet' jus- 
tice* on the* he'ads of the* guilty. »So that 
thejugh a })owerfui nation may w’rong its 
neigliboiirs with lem|)e)rar\ ini|)UJiit\, }e*l 
soe)ne‘r e)r late'r an liistorian springs uj), 
who w'reaks .‘jinple* e-hastise'ine'nt e)n it in 
return. 

''J’^Juis tjKJse meisstroopers of the* (‘ast j 
little* thought, I’ll warrant it, while* the‘\ 
we*re* harassing the inolli'nsive provine*<* of 
Nieinv J\'e*derlandts, and elriving its un- 
happy governeer to Ids wit’s end, that an 
historian should ever arise, and give* thean 
the‘ir own, wath interest. Since then J 
am but pe'rforming my bounde*n duty as 
an Idstoriati, in avc'iiging tlie wTongs of 
our rev('re*d ancestors, I shall make* ne) 
further ajiology ; and iiiek'cd, when it is 
considered that [ hav(* all tliese ancie*nt 
borderers of the east in my povv(*r, and 
at the' ine*rcy of my pen, 1 trust that it 
wall be .admitted I conduct inys‘*lf with 
gre*at humanity and jnod('ratie)n. 

Tej resunr* then the camrsei of my Jiis- 
te)ry. App('aranc('s to the easlw.'ird be- j 
gan now to assume; a more* f()nnidable' ’ 
aspe'c.t than ever — for I would have you 
note* tluit hithe*rto the' province; h.ad b(‘cn 
cliietly molested by its imme*diate neigh- j 


hours, the ])eople of Connecticut, jiarti- 
cnlarly ot* llartfl)rd; whicli, if v\(* may 
judge fre>m ancient clironich's, was the* 
stronghold of tlu‘s(* sturdy mosst roope'rs, 
from whence tli('y sallie'd forth on the'ir 
daring incursions, carrying te*rror .and 
devastation into the' barns, tlie he'ii-roosts, 
and pig-stye's of our revered .-mce'stors. 

Albeit .about the ye'.ar l(i4d, the ix'ople 
of the (*asl country, inhabiting the; c<ilo- 
nii's of M.ass.aclmse'tts, Conne'cticut, Ne*w 
Pl\ mouth, and Ne'w Haven, gath(*re'd to- 
gether into a mighty conclave*, and alb'r 
buzzing and de'bating for many days, 
like' a [eolilic.'d hive; of be'C's in swarming 
time', lit le'iigth se'ttle'd th('mse*lves into a 
formidable confede'ration, iinde'r the* title 
ol file* Fnite*d Colonies of New iMigland. 
J5y this uiiie)!! the*y jih'dged the‘mN(‘l\a*s 
to stanel by one* anolhe*r in all perils and 
assaults, and to co-operate in .'ill mea- 
sure's, olle'usive and defe'iisive*, against 
tire* surrounding savage's, .‘imong which 
we're* eloubtle'ssly include'd our hotioure'd 
.'ince'stor.s eif the* M;mhat1oes ; ;md to giv e* 
me)re' stre*ngth and sysl(*m to tlii'. conle*- 
de*ratie)n, fi g('ne*ral .assemblv or grand 
coune'il was to be annuallv held, e'om- 
j) 0 .s(*d e»f re*|)re.*se iilativc's from e'aedi of the* 
})!’( evince *s. 

( )n receiv ing accounts of this combina- 
tion, AVilhe'lmus Kieft was struck with 
const(*rnation, .'md, for the* first time* in 
liis wdiole; life, forgot to bviunce*, ,*it hear- 
ing an unwelcome j)i(*c(* of intellige*ne*<* — 
whie*li a vene'rable* liistorian of tlie time's 
obse*rve*s w.'is e'sp(*ciall v notice*el ameeiig 
the politicians of New Amste'rdam. The* 
truth was, on turning eeve'r in his mind 
all th.'it lie liad rf'ad ;it the; Hague*, abeiuf | 
le*ague*s .'ind ce)mbinations, lie* feamd th.'it 
this was an exjict imitation e)f the Am- 
phictyonic e.;oune*il, by whie*h the; state*s 
e)f (;re*e;ce‘ we're ('nable;d te) attain to such 
]K)vve*r and su[)re*macy, and the' ve*ry Tdi'a | 
made* liis he*art to quake fe)r the* safety of 
his e*mpire at the* Manluittoes. 

I le^stre'iiuously insisteal, that the* wliole; 
(j]»je;e*t of tliis conf(‘(leratie)n was to drive 
the* Ne*de*rl.'mders out of th(*ir fiir do- 
m.'iins ; ,*ind always fle'w into a gre'at 
rage* if any one; presumed to doubt the 
jirohability of his e^on^cture. Nor was 
he wholly unwarrante*d in such a sus])i- 
ciori; for .'it the ve*ry first annual me'e'l- 
ing eif the; grand (Council, held at Hoston 
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(which (jovcTHor KicO clciioniiiiatcd the 
J)el|)}i()s nf this truly classic k'af^ue), 
strong represciitatious wcri' mark; against 
tlui Neclcrlaiidcis, llu-asinucli as that in 
their dc^alings with the Indians th(‘y car- 
ried on a tradk' in “ guns, powtlaT, and 
shott — a trado duninahkj and injurious to 
tlie colonists/’" Not tail what certain of 
the (\»nn(‘cli(‘ut traders did likewist^ dah- 
1)1^ adittk' in this “ damn.ahk' tratlic” — 
hut then they always sold th(‘ Indians 
s?ic]) sc-urvy guns, that th<'y hurst at the 
tir.sl discliargc — and consr(jU(‘ntl} hurt no 
one hut these pagan savages. 

rise of tills ])otent conI<Mk‘ra(‘y \vas 
I a deathhlow to th<‘ glorv ol‘ W illiam the 
' 'fest v ; t<»r from tliat day forward, it was 
remarked hy many, lie lawer he'id u[) his 
h(‘ad, hut apjieared quite cre.->tl‘allen. Jlis 
suhse(|uent reigii, therefm', atl'ords hut 
scant N food for the historic* pen — ue find | 
the* grand council continually augmenting 
in power, and threatcaimg to o\(‘rv\ helm 
the province ol‘Nieuw Nh'dc'rlandts ; while* 
W dhehnus Kiidt kc'pt (‘onslantlv fulmi- 
nating [iroclamalioiis and pi^»tests, hkc* a 
shrewd sea-caj)lain, tiring otf carroliades 
an<l swiNcls, in order to break and dis- 
^lerse ii waterspout — hui, alas ! '(he\ had 
no more clli'ct than il* th('y liad heeii so 
many lilank cartridge's. 

'J’lie last docuiiK'iit on rc'cord of this 
leariK'd, philosojihic, hut unfortunate litlk* 
potc'iitate, is a long letter to the* council 
ol* the Amphict N oils, wherc'in, in the liit- 
teriK'ss of his heart, he rails at the pc'opk* 
of N(‘W' Haven, or Red Hills, for tlieir 
I discourtc'ous cont<*mj»t ol’ his jirolc'st, k*- 
I ve'lled at them for squatting within tlie pro- 
! vince of their High Mightinesses. From 
j this k'tter, which is a niodc'l of epistolary 
! wu'iting, ahounding with pithy apotih- 
thc'gins tmd classic tigur<‘s, my limits 
will harely allow* me* tt^ extract tin* fol- 
lovving recondite* jiassage “ Certainly 
wlu'Ji W(* he;are tlie inhahitants of New* 
Hartfonl complayninge of iis, we seem 
to he'art*- /Fsop’s wailf complayninge* of tlu* 
lanih, or the aelmeinition of the \^)ung<‘ 
man, wlio cryc'd out tei Jiis motlier, chide- 
ing with lier lu'iglihoures, ‘Oh Meither, 
r(*vile* her, I(‘st shelirst fake up tliat prac- 
tice against you.’ Hut lie-ing taught by 

* II az. (^ol. Suuo l\i[»ers. 
t Vide iiaz. (.’nl. t^talc Pa;»ors. 


pr(*cedent passages, w*e received such an 
answer to our preitest I’roni the* inlialii- 
tants of New Haven as we C'X])ecte.‘d : 
tJic uficays dcsplscth the BccUc-fly : 

ye*t notwithstanding we* doe undauntedly 
continue on our jiurpose* of pursuing our 
own rigJit, liy just arms and rjght(*ous 
means, and doe hojie witliout scrujile to 
ex(‘cute the exprc'ss commands (->f our su- 
periours.” To show tliat this last sen- 
tence was not a mf*n' c'lnpty me'uace, lie 
concluded his letter hy intre'pidly pro- 
testing agriinst the wh<jl(i council, as a 
hordes of sf/Hiittcrs aiui interlopers, inas- 
much as the y he ld tln'ii* m(‘e*ting at N('W 
Havc'ti, or the Red Hills, which he claim- 
ed, as heing within the prejvince of the 
New* Ne'tlif'rlands. 

Thus end the* autlu'Uticated chreniicles 
e>f the* reign of Whlliam the* Testy — for 
hene*eforth, in the trouhk's, the jicrplexi- 
lies, and the coidiision of the* times, ho 
se*e*ms to have* iK'e'ii totally f>vc*rlookc*(l, 
anel to have* shp[)('el for e'ver tlireiugh the 
finge'rs of s(*rupulous history. Indeed, 
fen* some* e*ause‘ or edhe'r, which 1 cannejt 
divine, tln'i'e appt'ars to liave* he'e'ii a com- 
binatiein among historians te.) sink his very 
name* into eihlivion, in e*onsc*(pie’nce of 
which tlu'V have one* anel all ibrhorne 
even to sjie’uk e>f his e.‘xj>le>its. This shows 
how important it is for great me.*n tei e*ul- 
tivate* the* t’avour of the le'nrned, if they 
are* amhilious of lumour anel re'iiovvn. 
“ Insult not the el(*rvise," said a wise ca- 
liph te) his son, “ lest them olicnd thine 
histurian and mail) a mighty man of 
the* e)klen time, had he* ohse'rve*d so uhvi- 
e)us a maxim, might have (‘scajied divers 
crue'l wipe's eif the* ])e*n which have heen 
drawn across his e'haracte'i*. 

It has l)e_*en a malte’r eif ekx'\> e*emcern 
to me, that such darkne\'-;s anel obscurity 
shouki hang ov(‘r the latt(*r da\s of the 
illustrious Kiel’t — f>r he* was a mighty 
and gre'at little man, worthy e>f be:*ing ut- 
terly renovvne‘d, si.‘eing that he was the 
hrst ptiteiitate* that intreiduce'd into this 
laiiel the* art of lighting hy proclamation, 
and elefeaieling a cemntry hy trunqieters 
and wandmills — an t‘e.*euioniie* anel humane 
mode* of wariare*, sine-e ivvivejel w ith gre*at 
applause, and whie'h jirennise's, if it cfin 
ever Ik* carried inte) full etTect, to save 
givat trouble and tre*asur(', and spare in- 
liiiilely more hleKidshed than eithe*r the 
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discovery of giiiipowdc'r or the invention 
of torp(i(io('s. 

It is true, that certain of the early pro- 
vincial po<*ts, of whom there were groat 
numbers in the Nieuw Nederlandts, taking 
advantage of the mysterious exit of Wil- 
liam the Testy, have fabled, that like Ro- 
mulus, he was translaUid to the skies, 
and that he forms a very fiery little star, 
somc'where on the left claw of the crab ; 
while othc*rs, equally fanciful, declare 
that he has cxjierienced a late similar to 
that of the good King Arthur ; who, we 
are assured by the ancient bards, was 
carrit'd away to the delicious abodes of 
fairy lands, where he still (exists in jiris- 
tine worth and vigour, and will one day 
or another returii to restore the gallantry, 
the honour, and the iinniacailate probity, 
wliich prevailed in the glorious days of 
tlie Round Table.* 

All these, however, are but pleasing 
fantasi(‘s, the cobweb visions of those 
dreaming varlets, the poets, to which 1 
would not hav(^ my judicious reader at- 
tach any erc'dibility. Neither am 1 dis- 
posed to yiedd any crcjdit to the Jissertion 
of an ancient and rather apocryjihal* his- 
torian, who alk‘ges that the ingenious 
Wilhelmus was annihilated by tlie blow- 
ing down of one of his windmills — nor to 
that of a writer of later times, who affirms 
that lie tell a victim to a jihilosojdiical 
experiment, which he had for many years 
been vainly striving to accomplish ; hav- 
ing the misfortune to break his neck from 
I the garret window of the stadthouse, in 
an attempt to catch swallows, by sprink- 
ling frc'sh salt upon their tails. 

The iiKJst probable account, and to 
which I am inclined to give my implicit 
faith, is contained in a vtiry obscure tra- 
dition, which declares, that what with the? 
constant troubk.-s on his fronti(‘rs — the 
incc‘ssant schemings and projects g<nng 
on in his own jjericranium — tlie merno- 

* The old Welsh bards beljeved that King Arthur 
was not dead, but carried awaie by the fanes into 
some plcascnt pJace, where he shold rcmaiiic for 
a lime, and ttien rcturnc auainc and reigne iii as 
great anlhonty as ever. — 

The Britons suppose that ho shall come yet and 
conquere all Bntaigne, for ccrles this is the pro- 
phicye of Merlyn. — He say’d that his deth shall be 
doubt nous ; and said aotli, for men thereof yet have 
double and shullcn for ever more— for men wyt 
not whether that he lyvcth or is dede. — Jt)c Lcew. 
Citron. 


rials, petitions, remonstrances, and sage 
pieces of advice from divtTs respectable 
meetings of the sovereign people — toge- 
ther with the refractory disposition of his 
council, who were sure to diffi‘r from 
him on every j)oint, and uniformly to be 
in the wrong — all thc.se, I say, did ('ter- 
nally operate to keep his mind in a kind 
of furilact' heat, until he at length became 
as complct(;Iy burnt out as a Dutch fa- 
mily pipe which has passc‘d through throe 
generations of hard smokers. Jn thi.s 
manner did the choleric* but magnani- 
mous William the Testy undcTgo a kind 
of animal combustion, consuming away 
like a farthing rushlight — so that whem 
grim (kath finally snuffed him out, thcu’c' 
was scafee left enough of iiim to bury ! 


BOOK V. 

CONTAININCS THE FIRST FART OF THE RFIG.V OF 
PKTKR SrCYVKSANT, AND HIS TKOL'IlLtS WITH 
THE A.M1*HICTV0MC COUNCIL. 


CIIAITKR I. 

In which the death Gf a groat man is sliown to b^* 
no v(*ry inconsolable matter of sorrow— and how 
Peter Stiiyvc-sanl acquired a great name from the 
uncommon strength ol his head. 

To a profound philosopher, like my- 
self, who am a])t to sec clear through a 
subject, when*- th(*- peuet ration of ordinary 
people extends bnl \\idf way, tbert*. is no \\ 
fact more simpki ami manifest than that U 
the death of a great man is a matU'r of 
very little im])ortunc(\ Much as we may 
think of ourselves, and much as wc may 
excite the (‘inply plaudil.s of the millioii, ' 
it is certain that tin* greate.st among us 
do actually fill but an exceeding sinall 
space in th(! world ; and it is equally I 
certain, that even that small .spacr*® is I 
quickly supjilicd nheii we leave it va- I 
cixnU “ Of wiint conscquvrm? is // 

Pliny, “ that individuals appear, or make (( 
their ^xil? the world is a t heat n; who.se 
.scf'iies and actors are continually chang- 
ing* Never did philo.soplier speak more 
correetly, and I only woiidtir that so wisc^ 
a remark could have exist'd so many 
ages, and mankind not have laid it inorti 
to heart. Sage follows on in the foot- 
steps of sage ; one hero just st(*ps out of ‘ 
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Jiis triuiiipliiil r-;ir, lo nuikn. way for the 
hero who eoiii(‘s Jiftf r }iim ; uiul of i1k 5 
proudest niouareli it is mf'rely said, that — 
“ lie sl(‘j)t with his fatliers, and Jiis suc- 
cessor riMnn(‘d ill Ids st(‘ad.” 

ldi(‘ world, to Udl the jirivate truth, 
cares hut litiN* l<)r their lo-^s, and if left 
to its(‘ir would soon direct to grieve; and 
thoufrh a nation has often Ijim'ii fi^ura- 
livdv drowned in tears on the d(‘ath of a 
<i;r(‘’at man, yet it is tim chances to one 
il\.an individual tear has been sli(‘d on 
the oc(‘asion, (‘Aci'ptino IVoni the forlorn 
]»en of som(‘ hungry author. It is the 
liistoriaii, the hio^ra[)her, and the jioel, 
who ha\e tlu'wlude hurden of i>rief to 
sustain; who — kind souls! — Iik(‘ under- 
takers in lOn^land, act tlu' jiart t)l‘ chief 
mourners — w iio intlate a nation with 
sii^hs it ne\er heaved, and deluge it with 
tears it n(‘V(“r dreamt ol‘ sheilding. Thus, 
while* the j)atri«»tie author is wi'eping and 
'howling, in prose*, in blank ve*r.se‘, and in 
rlixnie*, anel colleeting the* dreips ol'jiuhlic 
seu’row into Ins Neiluiir*, as intei a laehrv- 
nial \ase', it is inon* than ]^’e»hahl(* his 
fe*llow’-e*itj/e*ns are eating anel elrinl«ng, 
hdellmg and dancing, as utte'rly ignorant 
ol* the hilte'r lame-iilations mado -n lin*ir 
nmne*, as are* those* me'ii of straw, Jedin 
l)e>(‘ and Uiehai'el Re»e*, of the* plaintills 
Tor whom tlr'v are.* generou>ly pl(*as(‘d 
eiji elive'i’s oi*ca.*>ioJis lo he*eemie sure*li(.*s. 

ddie* most glorious anel jiraist'worthy 
he*ro that e.'ve*r de'se)late*el nation^ might 
IwiM* n\onh\e*n‘e\ \i\U) ohl’iNiou among t\ie : 
vuhh’vsh of h\s own monnmont, eVa\ not' 
seane* historian take him into favour, and 
hf*ne*vole*nll\ transmit his name* to ptis- 
t(*rity — anel much as the* valiant William 
Ki(*n weirrieel, and husll(*el, and turnioil(‘d, 
wlnle* 1 r* hael the* dc*,'>tinie's eif a whole 
ceileniy in his hanel, I (pie.^lie)!! s(*riousl\ 
whf*the*r he* will not ht* ohlig(.*el te) this 
autlinitic history for all his future* (Cele- 
brity. 

Hiii exit occasieined no •onvulsion in 
the' city of Ne*w' Amsterdam or its vie’i- 
nity : the* c*arth tr(*mhled not, iii'ither 
did any stars shoot from their spheres — 
*the heavens were not shrouded in black, 
as j)o(*ts would fain persuad(^ us they 
li*ive h(*en, on thee iinleirtunate* di*alh of a 
hero — the reM*ks (hard-h(*arted varlets!) 
m(dt(*d not intei t(*ars, nor diel the trees 
hang the*ir lie*ads in silent sorrow^ ; and 


I as to the sun, hec lay a-hed the next night 
just as hnig, and shovvc*d as jolly a fae*r; 
w'heii h(i rose, as he ever did on tlie 
same* day of the month in any year, 
either before or since*. The good fieople 
of New Amsterdam, one* and all, d(‘- 
clare*d that he had lK‘(*n a very busy, ac- 
tive*, hustling little geivenior; that he was 
“the /afhe*r eif his eoiintrv'’ — that he W'as 
“the* nol)k*st wejrk of’CTeief’ — that “ Jiej 
w^as a man, take; liiiti fen all m .all, the'v 
ne*\‘r sheiulel lejok upon his like; agaiif’ — 
toge*l her with sunelry other ei\il anel af- 
fectionate* sp(*e*elK*^ th.at are* regularl) said 
on the d<*ath of all gr<*at men; aAer 
whie*h the*y sme)ke*el the*ir pi])es, tliought 
no more* abeiut him, and Peter i>tLiyv(*sant 
sile*ef‘e*eleel te> his st.'ition. 

P(*te*r kStuyvesant was the last, anel, like 
the* r<*now*ne*d A^\)Ute‘r V;m Twille-r, he 
was also th(* h(‘st, of our ancient Dutch * 
gove*rne)rs. ^Vouter having surpasse*el all 
who pre*<*eele*el him, anel Pie te r or Pie*t, as 
he* was seieiiehly e.alle el by tlie* olel Dutch 
hurghe'is, who were* exe r jirout* to I’ami- 
liarize* name's, hax ing ne*ve‘r been e*epi.'iiled j 
by anv sueees*sor. He xxas in fact the | 
xe*r\ man littc'd by nature to retrieve the* | 
el<*sperat<* fortunes of h(*r h(*lovt*d pro- 
vince*, had ne)t th(**l‘at(‘s, thos(* most pot(*nt | 
and imrel(*nting of all ane'ieni spinste rs, | 
d(‘stineei them le> inextricable.* eonfusi«>n. i 

Te) sa\ nK'iX'ly that lie* w.a> a ]ie*re) ! 
woulel he* eliding liim gre*at injustie*e — he il 
was m truth a eomhmaiion of lu‘ro(‘s — II 
for he; was of a stiualx , raw\)e)iu‘ make.*, \ 
like A\ax Telamon, with a \>alr of round I 
slundek'rs that Hercules would have.; given ( 
his hiele* lor (nn'aning his lioifs hiele) 
when he imeIe*rTe)e)k te) ease edd Allas of 
Ins load. He was moreove*r, as Plutarch 
ele*se*rilM*s (\)riolanus, not only t(*rrihl(* lor 
the ioree* of Ins arm, hut likewise e)f his 
voice, w'hieli se.)un(le*(l as tliough it came 
out (^f a barrel; and, lik(* tlie se-lf-same i 
wairrior, he j)i)sse*sse‘d a se>\e reign eon- 
fempf lor the* sove*reigii people*, and an j 
iron aspect, which was enough of itself 
to inak(* the v(*ry l)e)vv(*ls of his adv(*r- 
saries (piakewith te*rrorand elismay. All 
this martial e\ce*lle*ne‘y of app(;aran(ce 
I was inex[>r(*ssil)Iy hcighfc'iieel by an aceci- 
eU'iital aelvanlage*, with which 1 am sur- 
priscel tlial neither Ilomt*r nor Virgil 
have graced any of tludr heroes. Tins 
was ne)thing less than a wooeU*n leg,* 
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which w?is the only prize he had gained 
ill bravely fighting the battles of his 
country, but of which he was so proud, 
that he was oUen heard to declare lie 
valued it more than all his other limbs 
put together; indeed so highly did he es- 
teem it, that he had it gallantly enchased 
and relieved with silver devices, which 
caustid it to be related in divers histories 
and legends that he wore a silver leg.^ 

Like that choleric -warrior Achilles, he 
W'as somewhat subject to extempore bursts 
of passion, wdiich were oft-times rather 
unpleasant to his favourites and attend- 
ants, whos(i jierceptions lie w’as apt to 
quicken, a/ler the manner of his illus- 
trious imitator, Peter the Great, by 
anointing their shoulders with his walk- 
ing staff’. 

Though I cannot find that he had read 
Plato, or Aristotle, or Hobbes, or Bacon, 
or Algernon Sydney, or Tom Paine, y(‘t 
did hci sometimes manifest a shrewdness 
and sagacity in his measures, that one 
would hardly exjiect from a man who 
did not know Greek, and had n(*v(‘r 
studied the ancients. True it is, and I 
confess it with sorrow, that he h.%d an 
unreasonable aversion to cxpin'iments, 
and was fond of governing his province 
aftc‘r the sim[)lcst manner — but tlum he 
contrived to keep it in better order than 
did the (‘rudite Kiefl, though he had all I 
tlie philosojdiers, ancient and modern, to I 
assist and perpl(‘X him. 1 must likewise | 
own tliat he made; but very few^ laws, hut 
then Jigain he took care that those few 
Avere rigidly and impartially enforced — 
and I do not know but justice on the 
w’hole W’as as well administered as if 
th(‘rc had been volumes of sage acts and 
statutes yearly made, and daily neglected 
and forgotten. 

11(3 was, in fact, the very reverse of 
his predecessors, being neither tranquil 
and inert, like Walter the Doubter, nor 
restless and fidgiJting, like William the 
Testy ; but a man, or rather a governor, 
of such uncommon activity and decision 
of mind, that he never sought or accepted 
the advice of others; depending confi- 
dently upon his single head, as would a 
hero of yore upon his singhi arm, to 
work his way through all dilFiculties and 

* See the histories of Masters Jossolyn and 
Bloiue. 


dangers. To tell the simple truth, he 
wanted no other retpiisite for a pt^rfect 
statesman tliaii to think always right, for 
no one can dt'iiy that he tihvays acted as 
he tlmught ; and if he wanted in correct- 
ness, he made up for it in perscveniiice — 
an excellent quality! since it is surely 
more dignified 11 )r a ruk'r to bo persever- 
ing and consistent in (‘rror than w^av(u*ing 
and contradictory in ('iideavouring to do 
wliat is right. This much is c<3rtain, 
and it is a maxim worthy the attention 
of all legislators, both great and small, 
who stand shaking in tlu) wand, without 
knowing which w'ay to stiver — a ruha* 
w’ho acts according to his own will is 
sure of ])leasiiig hiins(‘lf, while ho who 
seeks tc satisfy tli(‘ wish(‘s and whims of 
others runs a gn^at risk of pleasing no- 
body. Th(3 clock that stands still, and 
points steadfastly in one diix'elion, is (‘(‘r- 
tain of being right twdee in the four-and- 
tw'eiity hours — while others may kee[) 
going continually, and continually be 
going WTong. 

Nor did this magnanimous virtue; (es- 
cape the dise(‘rmTK‘nt of the good peojik; 
of Niemv Nederlandts ; on tlu; contrary, 
so high an opinion had they of the iiuk*- 
peaident mind and vigorous intellects v>f 
their new governor, that th(‘y universally 
calhai him Piety or P(‘ter 

the Headstrong — a great cumjiliment to 
his undorstanding ! 

If, from all that I have said, thou dost 
not gather, wairthy n.sader, that Pi'ter 
Stuyvosant wais a tough, sturdy, valiant, 
weathor-bc'ateii, motll(‘som(‘, obstinaU;, 
kaithern-sided, lion-hoa rtc'.d, geaierous- 
spirited old governor, either 1 liave wa*it- 
teii to but little ])Ui-pose, or thou art very 
dull at drawaiig conclusions. 

This most excellent governor, whoso 
charact(3r I have thus attempted f(*ebly to 
delineate, commenced his administration 
on the 29th of May, 1647, a remarkably 
stormy day, distinguish(3d in all the alma- 
nacs of the time which have come down 
to ur by tla; name of Windtj Friday, 
As ho w\as very j(;alous of his personal 
and ofTicial dignity, he was inaugurated 
into o/Tico with great ceremony ; the 
goodly oaken chair of th(' renowned 
Woutor Van T wilier being canifully 
preserved for such occasions, in like 
manner as the chair and stone were 
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rovc'rcntially j)rcservcd at Schonc, in 
Scotland, for the coronation of the Cale- 
donian monarchs. 

I must not omit to mention, that the 
tempestuous state of the elements, to- 
gether with its l)(‘ing that unlucky day of 
the w('ek ternK^d “ hanging-day,” did not 
fail to excite much grave sj)eculation and 
divers very reasonahle a})pr('hGnsions 
among^thc more ancient and enlightened 
inlwibitants ; and several of the sager 
sex, who were reputed to be not a little 
skilled in the mysteries of astrology and 
fortune-telling, did declare) outright that 
they were omens of a disastrous ad- 
ministration — an event that came to be 
lamentably verified, and which proves, 
beyond dispute, the wisdom of attending 
to those' preternatural intimations furnish- 
ed by dreams and visieais, the dying of 
birds, fdling of stones, and cackling of 
gec'st', on which the sages and rulc*rs of 
-ancient times [ilaced such reliance — or 
to those shootings of stars, eclipses of 
the moon, bowlings of d(jgs, and (lai'ings 
of candle's, carefully noted an<l inU'r- 
prete*d by the; oracular sibyls of our day; 
who, in my humble opinion, are tluj^legi- 
timate inheritors and pre'servers of the 
(yicient sck'nce of eliwination'. This 
much is certain, that Governor Stuyve- 
sant succeedeel to the chair of stale at a 
turbulent period ; whe'ii foes thronged 
and threatened from without ,* when 
anarchy and stitf-necke^d opposition reign- 
ed ramjiant within; when the authority 
of the'ir High Mightinesses the Lorels 
Stat('s-(ieneral, though founded on the 
bre^ad Dutch bottom of unofnaiding imbe- 
cility ; though supported by economy, 
and defended by speeches, jirotests, and 
proclamations, yet totterc'd to its very 
centre; and wh('n the great city of Now 
Amsterdam, though fortified by flag- 
stafves, trumpeters, and windmills, seem- 
ed, like some fair lady of easy virtue, to 
lie op('n to attack, and ready to yield to 
the l\rst invad('r. * 

CIIArTKR II. 

Showinp; how IVtcr tho Headstrong bestirred him- 
self among the rats and cobwebs on entering into 
ollirc ; and the perilous mistake he was guilty of, 

• ill hi« dealmgK with the Amphictyons. 

The very first movements of tho great 
^ Peter, on taking the reins of government, 

--- = ^ .. i -iiz : 


displayed the magnanimity of his mind, 
though they occasioned not a little mar- 
vel and uneasiness among the people of 
the Manhattoes. Finding himself con- 
stantly interrupted by the opposition, and 
annoyed by the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, the members of which had acquired 
the unreasonable habit of thinking and 
speaking for themselves during tho pre- 
ceding reign, he deterjnined at once to 
put a stop to such grievous alximiriation. 
Scarcely, thcr('fore,*liad he enteroil upon 
his authority, than he turned out of office 
all those meddlesome sjiirits that com- 
fiosed the factious cabinet of William the 
Testy ; in place of whom he chose unto 
himself counsellors from those fat, som- 
niferous, respectable familic's, that had 
flourished and slumbered under the easy 
reign of Walter thc' Doubter. All these 
he caused to be furnish('d with abundance 
of fair long pipes, and to be regaled with 
frequent corporation dinners, admonish- 
ing them to smoke, and cat, and sleep, 
for the good of the nation, while he took 
the burden of government upon his own 
shoulders — an arrangement to which 
they all gave hearty acquiescence. 

Nor did he stop here, but made a hi- 
deous rout amontj the inventions and ex- 
pedients of his learned predecessor — de- 
molishing his flag-staves and windmills, 
which, like mighty giants, guarded tho 
ramparts of New Amsh'rdam — pitching 
to the duyvel whole batteries of quaker- 
guns — rooting up his patent gallows, 
whore caitiff vagabonds were suspt'iided 
by the waistband — and, in a word, turn- 
ing topsy-turvy tho whole philosophic, 
economic, and windmill system of thc 
immortal sago of Saardam. 

The hoiK'st folk of New Amsterdam 
began to quake now for the fate of their 
matchh'ss champion, Anthony the trum- 
peter, who had acquired prodigious fa- 
vour in thc eyes of tlie women, by means 
of his whiskers and his trumpet. Dim 
did Peter tho Headstrong cause to be 
brought into his presence, and C3('iiig 
him for a moment from head to foot, with 
a countenance that would have appalled 
any thing else than a sounder of brass — 
« IVyth('0, who and what art thou ?” 
said he. “ Sire,” replied thc other, in 
nowise dismayed, “ for my name, it is 
I Anthony Van Corlear — for my parent- 
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ago, I am the son of my mothor — for my 
prolbssion, I nrn champion and garrison 
of* this great city of New Amsterdam.” 
“ I doubt mo much,” said Peter Stuy- 
vesant, “ that thou art some scurvy cos- 
tardmonger knavti : — lanv didst thou 
accpiire tJiis [laramount honour and dig- 
nity?” “Marry, sir,” ropli(‘d the oth<‘r, 
“ lik(‘ many a great man before mo, sim- 
ply Inj my men 

“Ay, is it so?” ([Uoth the governor; 
“v\hy then let us Iftive a relish of thy 
art.” Wh('r(“upon h(' put his instrument 
to his lips, and sounded a charge with 
such a treiiK'ndous outset, such a delecta- 
ble quaver, and such a triumphant ca- 
dence, that it M as enough to make your 
lu'art ]('ap out of your mouth only to he 
! within a mile of it. Tdke as a M ar-worn 
chargcT, Mhile sporting in peac('ful ])lains, 
if by chance he hear the strains of* mar- 
tial music, pricks up his t‘ars, and snorts, 
and ])aM’s, and kindles at th(‘ noise, so 
' did the heroic soul of th(“ mighty P<‘tor 
joy to hear the clangour of the trumpet ; 
for him miglit truly he said, M'hat M’as 
recorded of tja* n'lioMiK'd 8t. (Jeorge of 
Phigland, “ there M’as nothing in all the 
M’orld that more rijoicf'd his heart tlwui to j 
h(*ar th(‘ pk'asant sound of M'ar, and s(.‘e ! 
l]i(‘ soldi(*rs brandish kirtli their sleek'd 
M'(‘apons.” Casting his (‘yes iriore kindly, 
therefori', upon the sturdy Van Corlear, 
and finding him to he a j(dly, fit, littk* 
man, slireu'd in his discourse, yet of 
gr(‘at discretion and imiiK'asurabk* wind, 
he straiglitM’ay conceived a vast kindness 
for him, and discharging him from th(‘ 

, troubU'sonve duty of garrisoning, d(;l<*nd- 
in u ‘uid alarming the city, ever aflc'r re- 
taii'.i'd him about his [X'rson, as his chief 
! fa’voiirite, confidential envoy, and trusty 
I scjiiin*. Instead of disturbing the city 
I Milh disastrous notes, he M’as instructed 
I to play so as to dc'light the governor 
uhile at his ri'pasts, as did the minstn'ls 
! of yore in th(^ days of glorious cdiivalry — 

! and on all public occasions to n'joicc* th(; 
ears of the jK'opje with M^'irliUe melody — 
thc'iv by keejdng alive a noble and martial 
s])irit. 

Many other alterations and reforma- 
tions, both for the bett(^r and for the worse, 
did the governor make, of which my time 
Mill not servci rne to n*c.ord the particu- 
lars ; suffic.c it to say, he soon coritrived 


to make tli(^ province fi'cl that he was its | 
mast(‘r, and tr(‘at<‘d th(‘ sovi'reigri pi'ojde 
M’ith such tyrannical rigour, that th(*y 
M'erc all fain to liold thidr tongu(?s, stay 
at liome, and attend to their business ; 
insomuch tliat party feuds and distinc- 
tions M’(‘re almost forgotten, and many 
thriving keepers (3f taverns and dram- 
shops M'(‘r(; utt(‘rly ruiiu'd for M'ant of bu- 
siness. 

Iiuk'ed, the critical stati* of ‘public 
affairs at tliis tinu' (k‘mandi‘d the utmost 
vigilance; and promptitude. TIk; formi- 
dable; council of the; Amphictyons, Mhich 
had caused so much triliukition to the 
unfortunate Kiefl, still continue'd aug- 
menting its force's, and thre‘ate‘ned to link 
within its union all the' mighty ])riiicipali- 
tk's and p<>\ve'rs of the' east. In the' ve'ry 
year folloM ing the' injiuguration ed’fhjve'r- 
nor Stii) xe'saiit, a grand deputatie)n ek'- 
parte'el from tl»e‘ ("ity of Jb’ovide'uce', (fa- 
mous for its elusty stre*e'ts and beaute'ems . 
M'omen,) in be lialf of* the* puissant [)ljm- 
tation of Rhode Island, praying to be' 
admitte'd into the' k'ague. 

The f()Iloil'jng mention is made' of tliis 
applic'ation in ce*rtain ree'orels of tliat as- 
se'irdilage' e.)f M’orthies, M'hie'h are; still e'\- 
tant.'*' 

“Mr. Will C^ittington and (^•lptain 
Partridg of Rheiode'-llaiid pre'se'iite'el this 
insewing re'epie'st to the ceimniissiejners in 
xvrighting — 

“Our reejuc'st anel meition is in be*halfe 
of R koode-lland, that wee* the; Handers 
of Rhooek'-lland may be re'seauied into 1 
combination uilh all the' united Colon} e's I 
of NcM'-Kiiglanel in a firme; and pe'rpe'tual 1 
k'ague' of frie'iielship anel amity of edi'iice j 
anel ek'feaice', mutuall advicr; anel siu'.cor 
upon all just oce'asions for our mutuall 
salety anel Me'llfiure', e'tc. 

Will ( ‘ottinu ton, 
Alk'xsandew Pautkidu.” 

i« 

There is certainly some'thing in the 
ve'ry [)hysiogifomy of this document that 
might M'e'll insjiire' a|)pre'he'iision. The 
name*' of Ak*xande;r, hoM'eve*r mis-spelt, 
has be'en warlike* in e've'ry age*, and theiugh I 
its fie'rce'iie'ss is in some' me;asure! sofle'iied i 
by lK;ing coupk'd Math the ge'iitle (;ogno- 
me'n of Partridge;, still, like; the colour of 

* Ilaz. Col. Stat. Pap. 
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scarlet, it bears an exceeding great resem- heads, impounded hogs, and all thci other 


blance to the sound of a trumpet. From 
the style of the letter, moreover, and the 
soldic‘rlik(i ignorance of orthography dis- 
played by the noble Captain Aliexsander 
Partridg in spelling Ids own name, vve 
may i)icture to ourselves this mighty man 

. of Rhf)d(\s, strong in arms, pot(‘nt in the 
ri(‘ld, and as great a scholar as though ho 
"had hceii educated among that learned 
people of Thrace, who, Aristotle assures 
us. could nut count beyond the number 
four. 

Hut whatever might be the threatening 
aspect of this confi^deration, P(‘ter Stuy- 
v(‘sant was not a man to he ke})t in a 
state of incertitude; and vague apprehen- 
sion ; he liked nothing so much as to 
meet danger face; to face, and take it by 
the beard. Df'teTminc'd, Iherefjn*, to put 
an <‘11(1 to all these ]>etty maraudings em 
the* borders, he wrote* two or thive* cate- j 
gorical lette'rs to the grand ceiuncil ; 
whiedi, though neither couched in bad 
Latin, nor ye‘t grace'd by rhetorical tropes 
about woIve‘s and lambs, and Jjce*tl(‘ flies, 
y(‘t had mon* efFect than all the e;laboirate 
epistle‘s, ])rol(‘srs, and proclamatiejiis e>f 
his learned pre(le‘e;e*ssor put tog(*tli“r. In 
coris('(pienc(‘ of his urgei^t propositiems, 
the great con f(.‘de racy of the e'ast agreed 
to enter into a final adjustment of gri(*v- 
aiices and se'ttk'inent of benmdaries, to 
the* end that a perpe;tual and happy peace 
might take' place* he'twet'ii the two powers. 
For this purpeise* (lovernor Stuyvesaiit 
deputed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with commissioners from the grand e*.oun- 
cil of the league', and a tre'aty was sei- 
k'mrily concluded at Hartford. On re- 
ceiving intellige'iice of this event, the' 
whole; community was in upnuir of exul- 
tation. The' trumpet eif tlie sturdy Van 
Corle.*ar sounded all day with joyful clan- 
.gour^from the ramparts of Fort Amsh'r- 
dam, and at night the city was magniti- 
ccmtlyj'lluminate'd with two Jiundre'el and 
fi fly tallow candles : beside*s a barre'l of 
tar which was burnt before the goveri^or’s 
house on the cheering aspect of public 
'affairs. 

And now my worthy reader is, doubt- 
less, like the gre'at anel good Peter, con- 
gratulating himse;lf with the idea, that 
his fee'lings will no longer be molested by 
afflict ing (Ictails of stolen horses, broken 
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catalogue of heart-rending cruelties that 
disgraced these border wars. But if he 
should indulge in such expectations, it is 
a proof that he is but little versed in th(; 
paradoxical ways of cabinets ; to con- 
vince him of which, I solicit his serious 
atU'Htion to my next chapter, wlierein I 
will show that Peter Stuyvesant has al- 
ready committed a great error in politics ; 
and hy (dfectiiig a j*eace, has mat(‘rially 
hazarded the tranquillity of the province. 

CHAPTER iir. 

Containing divors speculations on war and nego- 
tiations — showinj^ that a treaty of peac»; is a 
great national evil. 

It was the opinion of that poc'tical phi- 
losopher, Lue.retitis, fltat war was the 
original state of man, wlioin he df'serihed ♦ 
as being primitivc'ly a savage lx*nst of 
jwey, engagc'd in a constant state of hos- 
tility with his own species, and that this 
ferocious spirit was tamed and amelioratt'd 
by sock'ty. The saiiK' opinion has Ix'en 
ttdvocated by Hobbes,'^' nor have th<‘rc 
Ix'en wanting many other philosophc'rs to 
admit’and dt'k'nd it. 

For my part, tliwugh prodigiously fond 
of fhe.se valnable sjieculations, .so compli- 
mentary to human nature, yc't, in this in- 
stance, I am iiicliiK'd to take the pro[>osi- 
tion by h<ilves, believing witli ITora(*e,f 
that though war may have l)e('n originally 
the fiivourite amus('m('iit and industrious 
employment of our prog(*iiitors, yet, like 
many other excellent habits, so far from 
iK'ing ameliorated, it has been cultivaU'd 
and confiiTiK'd by refinement and civiliza- 
tion, and inerea.s('s in exact proportion as 
W(' approach towards that .state of per- 
fection, 'which is the of 

modt'rn philo.sophy. 

Tlic first ccMiflict between man and 
man was the mere ('xcrtioii of physical 
force, nnaidod by auxiliary wcajxms — 
his arm was liis buckku-, his fist was bis 
mace, and a broken head the catastrophe 

* Hobbes’s TiCviathan. Part i. chap. 13, 

t Quiim prorepscrunt primis .iiiiinali.i torrid, 

JMutuum nc turpe pecus, glandeni atquo cubilia 
propter, 

UnguiDus et pugnis, dcin fustibus, atquo ita 
porro 

Pugnabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus. 

Hor. ^’tt^ L. 1. S. 3. • 
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of his oncoiintors. The battle of unas- 
sisted strength was succx'ech'd by the 
more rugged one of stones and clubs, 
and war assumed a sanguinary as})ecl. 
As man advanced in refinement, as liis 
faculties expanded, and his sensibilities 
became juorc exejuisite, he grew ra- 
j)idly more ingenious and experienced in 
the art of murdering his fellow-beings, 
lie invented a thousand devices to d('- 
fend and to assaul^ — the helmet, the 
cuirass, and the buckler, the sword, the; 
dart, and the javelin, prepared him to 
elude the wound as well as to launch the 
blow. 8till urging on, in the carec'r of 
philanthropic invcjitioii, he enlarges and 
height(‘ns his po\\(‘rs of defence and in- 
jury — the Aries, the Scorj)io, the Ha- 
lista, and the Catajudla, give a horror 
and sublimity to war, and magnify its 
* glory, by increasing its dcsolati(»n. Still 
insatiabk', tliough armed with machinery 
that seemed to reach the limits of d(‘- 
structivc^ invention, and to yield a power 
of injury comnumsurate even with the 
desires of revenge — still deeper re- 
searches must be made in tlie diabolical 
arcana. With fuiMoiis /.(vd he dives into 
the bowi'ls of the earth ; he toils Yiiidst 
poisonous minerals aijd deadly salts — 
the sublime discovery of gunpowd(*r 
blazes upon the world — and finally tlie 
dreadful art of fighting by proclamation 
seems to endow the (hanon of war with 
ubiepn’ty and omnipotence ! 

7'his, indeed, is grand ! — this indeed 
marks the powers of mind, and besp(*aks 
that divine endowmiuit of reason, which 
distinguishes us from the .animals, our 
inferiors. The unenlightened brutes con- 
tent themselves with the native force 
whic-h Pro\'idence has assigned them. 
Tlie .angry bull butts with his horns, as 
did his progenitors before liim — the lion, 
the leopard, .and the tiger seiik only with 
their talons and their fangs to gratify 
their sanguinary fury; .and (wen thf^ sub- 
tle serpent darts the same venom, and 
uses tlie same wiles, as did his sire before 
the flood. Man alone, blessed wiih the 
inventive mind, goes on from discovery 
to discovery — enlarges and multijilies his 
powers of destruction ; arrogates the tre- 
mendous weapons of Deity itself, and 
tasks creation to assist him in murdering 
his brother worm ! 


In proportion as the art of war has 
increased in improvement, has the art of 
preserving peace advanced in equal ratio; 
and as we have discovered, in this age of 
wonders and inventions, that proclama- 
tion is the most formidable engine in war, 
so have we discovered the no less ingeni- 
ous mode of maintaining peace by per- 
petual negof ia tions. 

A treaty, or, to speak more correctly,* 
a negoti.'ition, thendbre, according to -the 
acceptation of experienced statesmen, 
learned in these matters, is no longer an 
attem])t to .accommod.ato diflcirences, to 
asc(‘rtain rights, and to establish an 
equit.able exchange of kind ofllces ; but a 
contest of skill betwc*en two powers, 
which shall overreach and takf‘ in the 
other. Jt is a cunning endeavour to ob- 
tain by p(‘ac(‘ful m.aiKeuvre, and the 
chicanery of cabinets, those advantages 
which a nation would otherwise' have 
wrested by force of arms: in tlu' same, 
manner as a conscientious highwayman 
reforms and hceomes a (piu't and jiraisc'- 
worthy citizen, contemting himself with j 
cheating his n(*ighbour out of that pro- 
p(‘rty h(' would formerly have seizc'd with 
open violence. 

In fact, the ally timeAvhen two nations 
can be said to be in a state of perfec-t 
.amity is when a negotiation is ojien, and 
a trf'aty pending. 7'hen, wIk'II there are 
no stipidations entered into, no bonds to 
restrain the will, no sjiecilic limits to 
awaken the captious jealousy of right 
implanted in our nature ; when e.ach party 
has some adv.antage to hope) and c'xpect 
from the otlu'r, then it is that the two 
nations are wonderfully gracious and 
frh'ndly to (‘ach other; their ministers 
[irofessing the' highest mutual regard, 
('xchanging bilN'tsdoux, making fine 
speeches, and indulging in all those little 
diplomatic flirtations, coquetries, and 
fondlings, that do so marvi'llously tickle 
the good humour of the respective na- 
tions. Thus* it may paradoxically be 
said,^that thc're is never so good an un- 
derstanding betwecai two nations .as when 
there is a litthi misundcrst.anding — and 
th.at so long as they are on no terms they 
are on the best terms in the world ! 

I do not by any means pretend to 
claim the merit of h.aving m<ade the above 
discovery. It has in fact long been sc- 
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crctly acted upon by certain enlightened 
cabinets, and is, together with divers 
other notable theories, privately copied 
out of the common -place book of an illus- 
trious gentk'man, who has been mtanber 
of Congress, and enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of heads of departmcuits. To 
this priiKiiplc may be ascribed the won- 
derful ingenuity that has been shown of 
‘ late years in protracting and interrupting 
niigotiations. Hence the cunning me.a- 
sure of apjioiriting as ambassador some 
political pettifogger skilk^d in delays, 
sophisms, and misa])pr('h('nsions, and 
dexterous in the art of baflling argument 
— or some blundering statesman, whose 
errors and misconstructions may be a 
pk'a for rc' fusing to ratify his engage- 
ments. And hence loo that most notable 
ex])edient, so popular with our govern- 
ment, of sending out a brace of ambassa- 
dors ; between whom, having each an 
'individual will to consult, character' to 
establish, and interest to promote, you 
may as well look for unanimity and con- 
cord as between two lovers \\4ith one mis- 
tress, two dogs with one bone, or. two 
naked rogiuis with one pair of breeches. 
This disagr(‘em(‘nt therefore is continually 
l)4'(;eding delays and imi)(?diments, in con- 
secpience of which the negotiation goes 
on swimmingly — inasmuch as there is no 
j)ros])ect of its ever coming to a close. 
Nothing is lost by these delays and ob- 
stacles blit time; and in a negotiation, 
according to the theory I have exposed, all 
tiiiKj lost is in reality so much time gain- 
ed : — N\’ith what didightful iiaradoxes docs 
modern political economy idiound 1 

Now all that I have here advanced is 
so notoriously tru(', that I almost blush 
to take up the time of my readers with 
treating of matters which must many a 
time have stared them in the face. But 
the^proj)osition to which I would most 
earnestly call their attention is this, that 
though a negotiation be thc.most harmo- 
nizing of all national transactions, yet a 
treaty of peace is a great political .evil, 
and one of the most fruitful sources of 
war. 

I have rarely seen an instance of any 
special contract between individuals that 
did not produce jealousies, bickerings, 
and often downright rupture between 
them ; nor did I ever know of a treaty 


between two nations that did not occasion 
continual misunderstandings. ITow many 
worthy country neighbours have I known 
who, after living in peace and g(X)d-f(!l- 
lowship for years, have; been thrown into 
a stale of distrust, cavilling, and animo- 
sity, by some ill-starred agreement about 
fences, runs of water, and stray cattk'. ! 
And liow many well-meaning nations, 
who would otherwise have remaimid in 
the most .amicable* disposition towards 
each other, have been brcjught to swords’ 
points about the infringement or miscon- 
struction of some treaty, which in an 
evil hour they had concluded, by way of 
making their amity more sure ! 

Treaties at best are but complied with 
so long as intenist requires tlu'ir fulfil- 
ment ; consequently lh(;y are virtually 
binding on the w(‘ak('r parly only; or, in 
plain truth, they are not binding at all. 
No nation will wantonly go to war with 
another if it has nothing to gain therc'by, 
and therefore needs no treaty to restrain 
it from violence; and if it have any thing 
to gain, I much question, from what I 
have witnessed of th(j righteous conduct 
of njitions, whether any treaty could be 
mad(‘ so strong that it could not thrust 
the sword through — nay, 1 would hold 
ten to one, the trc'aty itself would be the 
very source to which resort would be 
had to find a pretext for hostilities. 

Tlius, theren)re, I conclude — that 
though it is the best of all j)olici<‘s ftir a 
nation to keep iq) a constant negotiation 
with its neighbours, yet it is the summit 
of folly for it (‘ver to bo be.guikid into a 
treaty ; for then comes on the non-fulfil- 
ment and infraction, then remonstrance, 
then altercation, then retaliation, then 
recrimination, and finally open war. In 
a word, negotiation is lik(j courtship, a 
time of sweet words, gallant speechi's, 
soft looks, and endearing caresses — but 
the marriage ceremony is the signal for 
hostilities. 

CHAPTER IV. 

How Potor Stuyvesant was proatly belied by his 

ad versa ricK the Mosstroojjers — and his conduct 

tlicroupon. 

Tp my pains-taking reader be not some- 
what perplexed, in the course of the 
ratiocination of my last chapter, he will 
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doubtless at one glance perceive, that the 
great Peter, in concluding a treaty with 
Ills east('rn neighbours, was guilty of a 
larnenta])l(; error and lieterodoxy in poli- 
tics. To tin's unlucky agreement may 
justly be ascribed a world of little in- 
IringeuK'Ufs, altercations, negotiations, 
find bick(jrings, whicli afterwards took 
{)Iaec between that irreprotichable poten- 
tate and the evil-disposed council of 
Amphictyons. All Jlicse did not a little 
disturb the constitutional serenity of the 
good burgliers of Mannahata ; Init in 
sooth they were so very pitiful in their 
nature and ethx-ts, that a grave historian, 
who grudges tlie time spent in recording 
any thing k'ss than the fall of empires, 
and the n'volution of worlds, would think 
them unwortliy to be inscribed on his 
sacred page. 

reader is therefore to lake it for 
granted, though I scorn to waste in the 
detail that time, wdiich my furrowed 
brow and trembling hand inform me is 
invaluable', that all the while the great 
TV'ter was oceupie'd in those tre'mendoiis 
and ])loody conte'sts that 1 will shortly 
r(’hears<‘, there was a eontinued series of 
little, dirty, siiiva'lling skirmishc's, s^?our- 
ings, broils, and maraudings made on the' 
e'astern fi'ontiers, by the me)sstroopers of 
Conrie'cticut. Put like that mirrejr of 
e'hivalry, the) sage and vale)rous Don 
(iuixote, I leave the'sc' petty contests fe)r 
se)me iijture Saneho Panza of an histe> 
rian, while I res(*rv(5 my prowess and my 
p(‘n re)r aehie'veimenis of higher dignity. 

Now did the great Pet('r conclude' that 
his labours had come to a close in the 
e'ast, ajid that he had nothing to do but 
aj)ply himself to the internal prosperity 
of his lu'loved Manhattoes. Though a 
man of great modesty he could not helj) 
boasting that he had at length shut the 
te'inple of .lanus, and that, were all riders 
like a certain person who should be 
nameless, it would never be oiieri again. 
But the exultation of the worthy governor 
was put to a speedy chf;ck : for scarce 
was tlie treaty concluded, and liardly 
was the ink dried on the paper, before 
the crafty and discourteous council of 
the league sought a new pretence for rc- 
illuming the flames of discord. 

It seems to be the nature of confedern- 
rjies, republics, and such like powers, that 


want the masculine character, to indulge 
exceedingly in certain feminine panics 
and suspicions. Like some good lady of 
delicate and sickly virtue, who is in con- 
stant dread of having lier vestal purity 
contaminated or seduced, and who, if a 
man do but take her by the hand, or look 
her in the face, is ready to cry out rape ! 
and ruin ! — so these squeamish govern- 
ments are perpc'tually on the alarm for 
the virtue of the country : every maidy 
measure is a violation of the constitution 
— every monarchy or otlu'r masculine 
gov('rnmont around them is laving snares 
for their seduction ; and they are for 
ever detecting infernal ]>lots, by which 
they were to be betrayed, dislioiioured, 
ami “ brought upon the towm.” 

If any ju’oof were wanting of the truth 
of these opinions, 1 would instance the 
conduct (jf a certain republic of our day ; 
who, good dame, has already withstood 
so many plots and conspiracies against 
her virtue, and has so often come near 
being made “ no b('tt<*r than slie should 
b('.” T w’ould notice her constant jealou- 
sies ^of poor old Englajid, wlio, by lier 
ow'ii account, has b(*en incessantly trying 
to sap her honour; though, from my 
soul, J lU'ver cofild bi'lleve the honest o(d 
gentleman meant lier any rudem'ss. 
Whereas, on the contrary, I think I have 
several times caught her sijuei'zing hands 
and indulging in cerlain amorous oglings 
with tliat sad fellow Bonaparte — who all 
the w^orld know’s to be a great des})oiler 
of national virtue ; to have ruined all tlie 
empires in liis neiglibourhood ; and to 
have debauched every republic that came 
in his way — but so it is, these, rakes set'm 
always to gain singular favour with the 
ladies. 

But I crave pardon of my reader for 
thus wandering, and will endeavour, in 
some measure, to apjily the foregoing 
remarks; for in the year 1651 we arc 
told that the great confederacy of the 
cast accused' the immaculate Peter — tlie 
soul of honour and heart of steel — that 
by divers gifts and promises he had been 
secretly endeavouring to instigate the 
Narrohigansett (or Narraganset), Mo- 
haque, and Pequot Indians, to surprise 
ami massacre the Yankee settlements. 
“ For,” ns the council slanderously ob- 
served, “ the Indians round about for 
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(livers liundn^d miles ccrcute, seeme to 
have druiike deep of an intoxicating cupp, 
att or from the Manliattoes against tlio 
English, whoe have sought their good, 
both in bodily and spirituall respects.” 

History docs not make mention how 
tlie great council of the Amj)hictyons 
came by this precious plot ; \\ hether it 
was honestly bought at a fair market 
price, or discovered by sheer good for- 
tune — it is certain, however, that they 
examined divers Indians, who all swore 
to the fact, as sturdily as though they 
had been so many C’hristian trooi)ers : 
and to be more sure of their veracity, the 
sage council previ(uisly made every mo- 
ther’s son of them drunk, remembering 
an old and trite proverb, which it is not 
iK.'cessary for me to repeat. 

Though descended from a family which 
suffered much injury from the losel Yan- 
kees of those times — my great grandfa- 
ther having had a yoke of oxen and his 
best j)acer stolen, and liaving received a 
pair of black eyes and a bloody nose in 
one of these border wars ; arul my grand- 
father, when a viTy little boy ten^ling 
pigs, having been kiduappc'd and severe- 
ly flogged by a long-sided Connecticut 
schoolmaster — y(‘t I sho^ild liave j)assed 
over all these wrongs with forgiveness 
and oblivion — I could even have suffered 
them to liave brokcai Evau’t Ducking’s 
head ; to have kicked th() doughty Ja- 
cobus Van Curlet and his ragg<‘d regi- 
ment out of doors ; to hav(‘ carried every 
hog into captivity, and depopulated every 
h(*n-roost on the face of the (‘arth with 
])erfect impunity — but this wanton attac.k 
upon one of the most gallant and irre- 
proachable herocis of modern times, is 
too much even for uk' to digest ; and has 
overset, with a single puff, the patience 
of the historian, and the forbearance of 
the putchman. 

oil, reader, it was false ! I swear to 
thee, it was false! If thou ^ hast any re- 
spect *to my word — if the undeviating 
character for veracity, wliich I hav(^ cai- 
dcavoured to maintain throughout this , 
• work, has its due weight with thee, thou 
wilt not give thy faith to this tale of slan- 
der; for I pledge my honour and my im- 
mortal fame to thee, that the gallant 
Peter Stuyvesant was not only innocent 
of this foul conspiracy, but would have 

suffered his right arm or even his wood(‘u 
leg to consunMi with slow and everlasting 
flames, rather than attempt to destroy his 
emanies in any other way than open, 
generous warfare — beshrew those caitiff 
scouts, that consfured to sully his honest 
name by such an inj])utation ! 

Peter Stuyv(‘sant, tliough ho perhaps 
had never heard of a knight-errant, yet 
had as true a lu'art of chivalry as ever 
beat at the remnd table of King Arthur. 
There was a spirit of native gallantry, a 
noble and g(‘nerous liardihood diffusful 
thixuigh his rugged manners, which alto- 
gether gave uncpiestionable tokens of an 
lieroic mind, lie was, in truth, a hero 
of chivalry struck off by tluj hc'ind of 
nature at a single heat ; and though she 
had tak(‘n no further care to j)olish and 
ivfine lier workmanship, he stood forth a 
miracle of hrr skill. 

But not to be figurative (a fault in 
historic writing which I jiarticularly es- 
chew), the grc‘at Peter possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the sc'ven renowmi'd and 
noble virtues of knighthood ; wdiich, as 
he had nevt'r consulU'd authors in the 
disciplining and cultivating of his mind, 

I verify beliiwo must have been implanted 
in his hi'art by IVinie Nature herself — 
w’here th(‘y flourished among his hardy 
qualities, like so many sw’cef wild flow- 
ers, shooting forth and thriving among 
stubborn rocks. Such w'as the mind of 
Peter the Headstrong, and if my admira- 
tion for it has, on this occasion, trans- 
ported my style beyijiid the sober gravity 
wdiich becomi's the laborious scribe of 
historic. ev(‘nts, I can only pleiad as an 
apology, that, though a little gray-h(‘aded 
Dutcliman, arriveal almost at the bottom 
of the downhill of life*, 1 still retain some 
portion of that celestial fire, which spar- 
kle's in the eye of youth, when contem- 
plating the virtues and achievements of 
ancient W'orthics. Blessed, thrice and 
nine time's blessed, be the good 8t. Ni- 
cholas — that 1 have escaped tht* influ- 
ence of that chilling apathy, wdiich too 
oflen frc'czes the sympathic's of age ; 
which, like a churlish spirit, sits at the 
portals of the heart, repulsing every ge- 
nial sentiment, and paralyzing every 
glow of enthusiasm. 

No sooni^r did this scoundrel imputa- 
tion on his honour reach the ear of Peter. 

10* 

a 
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Stuyvosant, than ho procoodod in a man- 
ner tluit would have redounded to his 
orcdit, even though ho had stutliod for 
years in the library of Don Quixote. 
Il(‘ immediately despatched his valmnt 
trumpeter and squire, Anthony Van Cor- 
lear with orders to ride night and day, as 
lierald to the Amphictyonic council, re- 
proaching them in terms of noble indig- 
nation, for giving ear to the slanders of 
heathen infidels against the character of 
a (’hristian, a gentleman, and a soldier — 
and declaring that, as to the trc'acherous 
and bloody plot alleged against him, 
who(‘ver aflirmed it to b(j true lied in his 
teeth! To jirove ^^hich, he defied the 
president of the couiudl and all his com- 
peers, or if tlu'y jilease.d, thc‘ir puis.-ant 
(diampion, Cnjitain Alicxsander Parlridg, 
that mighty man of Rhodes, to iiK'et him 
in single; combat ; where he would trust 
the vindication of his innocence; to the 
pre)we*ss of his arm. 

This challe;nge; be‘ing elelivered with 
elue: ceu’cmony, Anthony Van Corl<*ar 
se)nnde‘el a trumpet of elcliance before the 
whole ce)une*il, ending with a meist hor- 
rific and nasfd twang, full in the* /ae*e* of 
Captain J’artridg, wlio ahnejst juin])e‘d out 
of his skin in an (;cstas^ of astonishment 
at the iieiise. This done*, he; mounte'd a 
tall Flande;rs mare, whiedi ho always 
rexle*, and trotte-el merrily towards the 
ManliJittoe's — passing through Hartford, 
and Pyquag, and Middletown, and all the 
othe;r beireler teiwiis — twanging his trum- 
pet like a ve;ry devil, so that the sweet 
valleys and banks of the Ceamecticut re- 
seiimded with the warlike* melody — and 
steipping occasionally to eat pumpkin pie;s, 
dane*e at ce>untry frolics, and bundle; with 
the beauteous lasses of the'jsc parts — 
whom he re‘Jejie',c*d exceedingly with his 
soul-stirring instrument. 

Rut the grand council, being composed 
of considerate me*n, had no ielea e>f run- 
ning a tilting with such a fiery he*ro as 
the hardy Pe*ter, — on the ceaitrary, they 
sent him an answer, couched in the 
m(.‘(*kest, and me;st jireiveiking te;rms, in 
which llu;y assureel liim that his guilt 
was proved to their perfect satisfaction, 
by the testimony of divers sober and re- 
sp(;ctabl(; Indians, and concluding with 
this truly amiable paragraph — “ For 
you re confidant denialls of the Barba- 

rolls plott charged will waigh little in ba- 
lance against such evidc'iice, soe that we 
must still require and seeke due satisfac- 
tion and cecLiritie ; so we rest. Sir, 

Yourcs in w'aycs of Righteousness, etc.” 

I am aware that the above transaction 
has been differently recorded by certain 
historians of the cast, and elsewhere ; 
who seem to liave inherited the bitter , 
enmity of their ancestors to the bn;.vc 
Peter — and much good may their inhe- 
ritance do them ! These declare, that 
Peter Stuyvesant requested to liave the 
charg(;s against him iiupiired into by 
commissioners to be ajipointcd for the 
purpose ; and yet that when such com- 
missioners WTre aj)[)oint(‘d, he refused to 
submit fo their examination. In this art- 
ful account th(;re is but the semblance 
of truth — I k; did, indeed, most gallantly 
ofK*!', when that he found a deaf ear was 
turned to his challenge, to submit his 
conduct to the rigorous inspection of a 
court of honour — but then he exi)('cU*d to 
find it an august tribunal, comjiosed of 
courf(‘ous geiitk'mc'ii, th(* governors and 
nobility of th<‘ (',onled(*rate jilantatkais, 
and of tlie province of New N(;therlands ; 
wJiere h*e migliUbe tri(‘d by his peers, in 
a manner worthy of his rank and dignity 
— wdiei’cas, li*t uk* jicrish, if they did not 
send to the Manhattoi's two lean-sid('d 
hungry j>ettifogg(*rs, mounted on Narra- 
gans(‘t pacers, with saddle-bags under 
their bottoms, and gn*(‘n satch(*ls under 
their arms, as though tliey wa*ro about to 
beat the hoof from oik; county court to 
another in search of a lawsuit. 

The chivalric P(*ter, as might be ex- 
pecte,d, took no notice of these cunning 
varlets; who with professional industry 
fell to prying and silling about, in quest 
of cr evid(*nce ; pi'qik'xing div(*rs 

simple Indians and old women with th(;ir 
cross-questioning, until they contradibted 
and forswaire thi;ms(;lv(*s most horribly. 
Thus having ‘fulfilled their errand to their 
satisfaction, they return(;d to the grand 
council with their satcdicls and saddle- 
bags stufli'd full of villanous rumours, 
apocryphal stories, and outrage ;ous ca- 
lumnies, — for all which the great Peter 
did not care a tobacco-stopper ; but, I 
warrant me, had they attempted to play 
off the same trick upon William the 
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Testy, lie would have treated theiri both 
to an aerial gambol on his jiatont gallows. 

The grand council of the cast held a 
solemn meeting on the return of their 
envoys, and alter they had pondered a 
long time on the situation of affairs, were 
upon the point of adjourning without be- 
ing able to agree upon any thing. At 
this critical moment, a pah’, bilious, med- 
dlesome orator took the floor. He was 
a nian who ])assed for an abl^iolitician, 
because h(' had made his w^ to a seat 
in council by calumniating all his oppo- 
nents. He was, in fact, on<i of those wor- 
rying, though ^'indy sjurits, whu-^wince 
thi‘ir patriotism by blowing the bellows 
of faction, until the whole furnace of po- 
litics is red-hot with sparks and cinders: 
one of thost; disint(‘r(isted zealbts, who 
are ready at any time to s(‘t the house 
on fire, so th(‘y may boil their pots by 
the bkaze. He saw at once that here 
w'as a fit opportunity for striking a blow 
that should secure his popularity among 
his constituents, who livaal on the bor- 
d('rs of Nieuw N(‘derlandts, and W'cre 
tb(? greatest p(»ac}iers in ('hrlsl<'n(loni, ex- 
ci'pting tlie Scotch bord<'r nobl<',s. •Like 
a second Peti'r the Hermit, therefon', h(‘ 
stood forth and preaclu'd up a crusade 
against P('tcr Stuyvesant, and his de- 
voted city. 

He made a speech wdiich lasted six 
hours,, according to the ancient custom 
in these parts, in which he represent'd 
the Dutch as a race of irnjnous heretics, 
who n('ilh(*r believed in witchcrafi nor 
the soven'ign virtues of hors(Nslioes — 
who lefl their country for the lucre of 
gain, not like tliemselves, for the hhi'lij 
of conscience — w'ho, in short, w'(*re a race 
of ineie cannibals and anthropophagi, 
inasmuch as they never ate codfish on 
Saturdays, devourc'd swine’s flesh with- 
out molasses, and held pumpkins in utter 
cohtempl. 

This speech had the desired effect, 
for the council, being aw’fikencd by the 
sergeant-at-arms, rubbed tlu'ir eyes, and 
declared that it was just and i)ufltic to 
d(jclan; instant war against these un- 
christian anti-pumpkinites. Put it was 
necessary that the peo])le at large should 
•first be prepared for this measure, and 
I for this purpose tlie arguiiKuits of the 
1 orator were preached from the pulpit for 


several Sundays subsequent, and ear- 
nestly recommended to the consideration 
of every good Christian, who profess(*d, 
as w^cll as j)ractiscd, the doctrine of meek- 
ness, charity, and the forgiveness of in- 
juries. This is the first w^e hear of the 
“ Drum Ecclesiastic” beating uj) for po- 
litical recruits in our country; and it 
proved of such signal efficacy, that it has 
since been calle(l into frequemt service 
throughout our union. A cunning poli- 
tician is ofien found skulking under the 
clerical robe, with an outside all religion, 
and an inside fill rancour. Things spi- 
ritual and tilings tdhiporal are strangely 
jumbled together, like jioisons and anti- 
dotes on an apothe(‘ary’s shelf; and in- 
stead of a (k'Vout bC'rmon, the simple 
church-going folk have ofien a political 
pamphlet thrust down their throats, label- 
led with a pious text from Scripture. 

ciiArrKU V. 

How the New Amsterdammers became preat in 
arms, and of the dire catastrophe of a mighty 
army — together with Peter Stuyvesdiit’s mea- 
sures to fortify the city — and how he was the 
original founder of the liattery. 

Bwt notwithstanding that the grand 
council, as 1 have alrt'ady sliowm, w'ere 
amazingly discreet in their proceedings 
respecting the New Netherlands, and 
conducted tlic wdiolo with almost as much 
sil(*ncc and mystery as does the sngo 
British cabinet one of its ill-starred sccrel 
cj’jx'dillons — yet did the ever-wateliful 
Peter receive as full and accurate in- 
formation of c^■cry movf'ment as docs 
the court of France of all the notable 
enterprises I have mentioned. He ae- 
eordingly set liimself to work, to render 
the machinations of his adveu'saries abor- 
tive. 

I know that many will censure the 
precipitation of this stout-hearted old 
governor, in that he luinied into the 
expenses of fortification, witliout ascer- 
taining w hether th(?y were necessary, by 
prudently W'aiting until the enemy was 
at the door. But they should recollect 
tliat Peter Stuyvesant had not tlie benefit 
of an insight into the modern arcana of 
politics, and w'as strangely bigoted to cer- 
tain obsolete maxims of the old school ; 
among which he firmly believed, that, to 
render a country respected abroad, it 
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was iKicossary lo nuikc it formidable at 
home — and that a nation slioidd place 
its reliance for ])oace and security more 
upon its own strength than on the justice 
or good-will of its neighbours. He pro- 
cced(*d, therefore, with all diligence, to 
put the province and metropolis in a 
strong ])osluro of defence. 

Among the few remnants of ingenious 
inv(Uitions which remained from the days 
of William the 'JVsty, were those impreg- 
nable bulwarks of public safety, militia 
laws ; by which the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to turn out twice a-^ear, with such 
military equipments— ds it jileased God ; 
and w(‘r(; put under the command of 
very valiant tailors and man-milliners, 
who though on ordinary occasions the 
meekest, pippin-hearted little iiKUi in the 
World, were v(‘ry devils at parades and 
, court-iiiurtials, when thc}^ had cocked 
hats on tlu‘ir IkukIs and swords by their 
sides. Under thci instructions of these 
pc'riodical warriors, llie gallant train- 
Irands made marvellous proficiency in 
the mystery of gun])owd(3r. They were 
taught to face to the riglit, to whe(‘l to 
the left, to snap off empty firelocks with- 
out winking, to turn a corner without 
any great uproar or irrt'gularity, and to 
march through sun an(5 rain from oik; 
end of the town to the other without 
ftinching — until in the (uid thc)^ became 
so valonuis that they fired off blank car- 
trirlges, without so much as turning away 
their h('ads — could lu'ar the largest field- 
piece discharged without stopping their 
ears, or falling into much confusion — and 
would even go through all the fatigues 
and perils of a summer day’s parade, 
without having their ranks much thinned 
by desertion ! 

True it is, the genius of this truly pa- 
cific ]>eople was so little given to war, 
that during the intervals wdiich occurred 
between lield-days, they gcauTally con- 
trived to forgi't all the military tuition 
they had received; so that when they rc- 
.•ijipi'an'd on parade, they scarcely knew 
the but-end of the musket from the 
muzzle, and invariably mistook the right 
shoulder for the left — a mistake which, 
however, was soon obviated by chalking 
their left arms. But whatever might Ik? 
th(‘ir blunders and awkw'ardness, the sa- 
gacious Kieft declared them to be of but 
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little imjiortance — since, as he judiciously 
observed, one campaign would be of 
more instruction to tliem than a hundred 
parades ; for though two-thirds of them 
might be food for j>ow'der, yet such of the 
other third as did not run away would 
become most exjierienced veterans. 

The great Stuyvesaiit had no particular 
veneration for the ingenious exjieriments 
and institutions of his shri'wd predecessor, 
and amon^j^ther things held the ihilitja 
system in very considerable contempt, 
which he was often heard to call in joke? 
— for liC w'as sonK'limt's fond of a joke — 
Govt;rrt®r Kieft’.^ broki'ii ^ijed. As, how^- 
ever, the prcsi'nt luni'rgency w\as press- 
ing, he W7is oblig(*d to avail himself of 
such m(‘ans of d( ‘fence as were next at 
hand, anil accordingly a])])ointed a gc‘nc;- 
ral inspection and jiarade of trainbands. 
But oh! Mars and Bellona, and all ye 
other ])owers of war both great and 
snudl, what a turning out was here! — 
Here came men witliout officers, and 
officers w’it bout men — long fowling-jiieces 
and short blunderbusses — muskets of all 
sorts and sizes, som(‘ without bayonets, 
others without locks, others* without 
stocks, and many without lo(‘k, stock, or 
barrel — cartriclgo-boxes, shot-belts, ])oW; 
der-horns, swords, hatch(*ts, snickc‘r- 
sn(*es, crowbars, and broomsticks, all 
mingled higglc'dy-piggledy — like one of 
our contiueutal armies at the bixsaking 
out of the revolution. 

This suddt'Ji transformation of a pa- 
cific community into a band of warriors 
is doubtless wliat is meant, in modern 
days, by “ putting a nation in armour,” 
and “ fixhig it in an attitude; in whi(;h 
armour and attitiuk^ it makes as martial 
a figure, and is likely to acquit itself 
with :is much prowess, as the renowned 
Sancho Panza, when suddenly equipped 
to defend his Island of Barataria. 

The sturdy Peter eyed this ragged re- 
giment with some such rueful aspec.t as 
a man would eye the devil; but know’ing, 
like a^ wise man, that all he had to do 
was to make the best of a bad bargain, 
ho determined to give his h(;roes a sea- 
soning. Having, tlK;rcfore, drilled them 
through the manual exercise over and 
over again, he ordered the fifes to strike* 
up a quick march, and trudged his sturdy 
troops backwards and forwards about the 
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si roots of Now Ainsterdfini, and the fields 
adjacent, until their short legs ach()d, 
and their fat sides sweated again. But 
this was not all ; the martial spirit of the 
old governor caught fire fnun the sprightly 
iriLitsic of the filij, and he resolved to try 
th(i mettle of liis troojis, and give them a 
tast(' of the hardshi[)s of iron war. To 
this end he (mcam])ed them, as the shades 

evening lell, upon a hill formerly 
called ’Bunker’s Hill, at some distance 
from tlie town, with a full intention of 
initiating them into the discijdine of 
camps, and of renf'wing tlie next day ihe 
toils and p(;rils of the field. But so it 
came to ])ass, that in the night there fell 
a gr(\'it aiifl lieavy rain, which descendtMl 
in torrents upon tlu.' camp, and the 
mighty army strangidy midted away be- 
fore it ; so that when Gatl(*r Phaibus 
came to slied his morning beams upon 
the ])laee, saving Pi'ter Stuyv(‘8ant and 
his trumpeter Van Corlear, scarce one 
was to be found of all tlie juultifude that 
had eucam[»(id th(‘re tiu' night Ixdcm*. 

This awful dissolution of his army 
would have appalled a commander of less 
nerve than Peter Stuyvesant ; but ho con- 
skk'red it as a matter of small importance, 
tljough he th('ne<‘forwaA.l regarded the 
militia sy^tcmi with ten times greatiT con- 
tempt than (‘vcr, and took care to provide 
himself with a good garrison of chosen 
men, whom he kept in pay, and of whom 
ho noasted, tliat they at h‘ast ] assessed 
the (piality, indispensable in soldiers, of 
being water-proof. 

'J’'he next care of th(' vigilant Stuyve- 
saiit Mas to strengthen and fortify New 
Amsterdam. Fur this piirpo.si' ho cjiiised 
to he built a strong picket fence that 
reach(‘d across th(‘ island, from river to 
river, being intended to protect the city, 
not merely from the sudden invasions of 
foreign enemies, hut likewise from the 
inciirsions of the neighbouring savages.^' 

♦ Jn'an antique view of New Amsterdam, taken 
some years af\(‘r the above period, is a representa- 
tion of this wall, which stretched along the bourse 
of Wall Street, so called in coinmemuratiuii of this 
, great bulwark One gate, called the I.and-Poort, 
opened upon Broadway, hard by where at present 
stands the Trinity (Church ; and another, called the 
Water-l\)ort, stood about where the Tontine Cof- 
fve-house is at present — ojicniiig upon Smiis V'leye, 
or, as It is commonly called, Smith Fly, then a 
marshy valley, with a creek or inlet extending up 
what we call Maiden lane. 


Some traditions, it is true, have as- 
cribed the building of this wall to a later 
period, hut they are wholly incorrect, for 
a memorandum in the Stuyvesant manu- 
script, dat(;d tmvards the middle of the 
govt'rnor’s reign, mentions this wall par- 
ticularly, as a very strong and curious 
pi(‘ce of wTirlcm.'inshij), and the admiration 
of all the savages in the ncighbourliood. 
And it mentions, moreovt'r, the alarming 
circu install c(‘- of a drove of stray cows 
hr(‘aking tlirough the grand wall of a dark 
night ; by which tlu^ whole community 
of New Amsterdam was thrown into a 
terrible panic. 

In addition to this groat wall, ho cast 
up several outworks to Fort Amsterdam, 
to protect the seaboard, at the point of 
the island. These consisted of f)rmi- 
dable )nud batteries, solidly faced, after 
the manner of the Hutch ovens common 
in tliose days, M'ith (dain-shclls. 

These frowning bulwarks, in process 
of time, came to be pleasantly overrun 
by a verdant carpet of grass and clover, 
and their liigh embankments overslia- 
dowod by w ide-spr('ading sycjimores, 
among whosi' foliage the little birds sporl- 
<‘d abt)ut, rejoicing the ear with their me- 
lodious notes. TJie old burgh('rs would 
repair of an afternoon to smoke their 
pipes under the shade of their branches, 
contemplating the golden sun as he gra- 
dually sunk into the* M’esf, an emb](*m of 
that traiKjuilend toward which themselves 
wcr(? hastening — M'liile the young men 
and lh(' damsels of the town would take 
many a moonlight stroll among these 
favourite haunts, watching the silver 
beams of chaste Cynthia tn'mbk^ along 
the calm bosem of th(^ bay, or light up 
the ^vhite sail of some gliding bark, and 
interchanging the honest vows of con- 
slant atfoclion. Such was the origin of 
that renowned walk the battery, wliich, 
though ostensibly devoted to the purpose's 
of war, has ever been consecrated to the 
sweet delights of peace — the fivouritc 
walk of declining age — the h('althful re- 
sort of the fe(‘ble invalid — the Sunday 
refreshment of the dusty tradesmaii — the 
seem; of many a boyisli gambol — the 
rendezvous of many a tender assignation 
— the* comfort of the citizen — tlie orna- 
ment of New Y^ork — and the pride of the 
lovely island of Mannahala. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

How the people of the east country W(‘rc suddenly 
afflicted Avjtli a diabolical evil — and th(‘ir judi- 
cious measures for the extirpation thereof. 

Having thus jirovidcd for tlio tt'inpo- 
rary security of New Amsterdam, and 
guarded it against any sudden surprise, 
the gallant Peter took a liearty pinch ol* 
siuifF, and snapping his fingers, set the 
great council of Ainphictyons, and their 
champion, the doughty Alicxsand(‘r Par- 
tridg, at defiance. It is imjiossible to say, 
notwithstanding, what might have Ixicn 
the issue of this affair, had not the coun- 
cil been all at once involved in sad per- 
pk'xity, and as much dis.scnsioii sown 
among its members as of yore was stirred 
up in the camp of the brawling warriors 
of ( I recce. 

The council of the league, as I have 
• shown in iny last chapter, liad alrefidy 
announced its hostile* determinations, and 
already w’us the mighty colony of New 
Haven and the puissant towm of Pyquag, 
otherwise called Weath(‘rs(i(‘Id — famous 
f(3r its onions and its witches — and the 
great trading-house of Hartford, and all 
the other rcdcmbtable border tow’iis, in a 
jirodigious turmoil, furbishing up ‘their 
rusty fow'ling-pieces, awd shouting aloud 
for war ; by wdiicli they anticipated easy 
coiifpiests and gorgeous spoils from the 
little fat Dutch villages. Put this joyous 
braw’ling w as soon silenced by the con- 
duef of the colony of Mas.sachusetts. 
Struck w’ith the gallant spirit of the 
brave old P(‘ter, and convinced by the 
chivalric frankness and heroic, w armth of 
his vindication, they refusc*d to believe 
liini guilty of the infamous plot most j 
WTongfully laid at liis door. With a ge- 
nerosity for which I would yield thorn 
immortal honour, they declared, that no 
determination of the grand council of 
the league should bind the general court 
of Massachusetts to join in an offensive 
w ar, which should appear to such general 
court to be unjust."’* 

This refusal immediately involved the 
colony of Massachusetts and the other 
combined colonies in very s(*Tious diffi- 
culties and disputes, and would no doubt 
hav(; produced a dissolution of the con- 
fed(‘racy, but that the council of Amphic- 

* Hazard’s Col, Slat. Pap. 


lyons, finding that they could not stand 
alone, if mutilate ‘d by the loss of so im- 
portant a mianber as Massachusetts, wt'rc 
fain to abandon for the present the'ir 
ho.stile machinations against the Manhat- 
toes. Such is the marvellous energy 
and puissance of those confederacies, 
composed of a numbc'r of sturdy, self- 
willed, discordant parts, loosely banded 
together by a puny general government- 
As it w^as, how('V(;r, the warlike towns of 
Connecticut had no cause to deplore tliis 
disappointment of their martial ardour; 
for by my faith — though the combin’d 
powders of the league might have been 
too potent in the end for the robustious 
warriors of the Manhattoes — yet in tlu* 
interim, w’oi lid the lioii-he.'irted Peter and 
his myrmidons have choked the stoma(‘h- 
ful heroes of Pyqiiag w^ith their owai 
onions, and have given the other link' 
border towns such a scouring, that I 
w'arraiit thc'v would hav(* Ihid no stomach 
to squat on the land or invade tlx* hc*n- 
roost of a New Netherlander for a cen- 
tury to coiue. 

Indet'd there w^as more than one causi^ 
to divert the atti'iition of the good p('oj)le 
of the cast from their liostile purpo.sns ; 
for just about tliN tiim* wa?r(‘ they horrihky 
beleagureil and harussi'd by the inroads 
of the prince of darkness, divers of 
w'ho.se liege suhji'cts they d(‘t(*et(‘d lurking 
within th('il* camp, all of whom they in- 
continently roast(‘d as so many spies and 
dangerous eiu'mies. Not to spiiak in 
parables, we are inforiiK'd that at this 
jiuK-lure the New hhigland provinc(‘s 
were exceedingly troubled by multitud(‘s 
of losel watches, wdio wrought strange 
device's to beguile and distre'ss the multi- 
tude ; and notwitlistandiiig numerous ju- 
dicious and bloody laws had keen (*nacted 
against all “ sok'uin convc'rsing or com- 
pacting wath the* divil, by way of coiiju- 
racion or the like,’”’ yet did the dark 
crime of witchcraft continue to increase 
to an alarming degn;(*, that would .almost 
trans^'end be'lic'f, wen; not the fact too 
W'ell authenticated to be even doubted for 
an instant. 

What is particularly w'ortliy of admi- 
ration is, that this terrible art, wdiiedi so 
long has baflleid the painful researches 

* JVcw Plymouth Record. 
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and abstruse studies of philosophers, fis- 
trologers, alcliyrnists, tlieur^ists, find 
other sages, was chiefly eonfined to the 
most ignorant, decrepit, and ugly old wo- 
men in the community, who had scarcely 
more brains than the broomsticks they 
rode u[)on. 

When once an alarm is sounded, the 
j)ublic, who love dearly to be in a panic, 
not^long in want of proofs to support 
it — 'raise but the cry of yellow-fever, and 
immediately every hi'adaehe and indi- 
gestion, and overflowing of the bile, is 
pronounc(;d the terrible epidemic. In 
like manner in the present instance, who- 
ever was troubled with a colic or lum- 
bago was sure to be bc^^ itched, and wo 
I to any unlucky old woman that Ijved in 
his neighbourhood. Such a howling abo- 
mination could not be suflin-ed to remain 
long unnoticed, and it accordingly soon 
attracted the fiery indignation of the so- 
ber and r(‘flectiv<‘ part of the community 
— more especially of those who whilom 
had evinc('d so much active benevo- 
I huice in the conviu’sion of quak(‘rs and 
anabaptists. The grand council of, the 
I Amjdiietyons jniblicly s(‘t their faces 
against so deadly and daiigerouf^ a sin, 
and a severe scrutiny t<fok jilacc after 
those n(‘farious witches, who were easily 
d(‘t('cted by devil’s pinch('s, black cats, 
broomsticks, and the circumstance of 
tlu'ir only being able to weep three tears, 
and those out of the left eye. 

It is incredible the number of oflt*nces 
that w'ere detected, “ for every one of 
j wdiich,” says tla^ revenmd (A)tton Ma- 
j ther, in that excellent work, th<‘ History 
j of New Kngland — “ we have; such a suf- 
I ficic'iit ('videiK (', that no nvisonable man 
' in this whole country eviu* did (pKistion 
I them; and it 'in H he inircasonnldv to do 
i it in any othcr,'*''^ 

I I^dcod, that authentic and judicious 
1 historian, John Josselyn, Gent, furnishes 
I us w’ith unquestionable facts on this sub- 
1 ject. There are none,” observi's he, 
j “ that beg in this country, but ther^* be 
j w’itches loo many — bottle-bellied witches 
I -and others, that produce many strange 
! a[)paritions, if you wall bcdicnc report of 
j a shallop at sea manned with women — 

1 and of a ship and great r(‘d horse stand- 

* Matlicr’a Hist. New Eng. B. G. ch. 7. 
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ing by the mainmast ; the ship being in 
a small cove to the castw'ard vanished of 
a sudden,” etc. 

The iiuinlx^r of delinquents, however, 
and their magical devices, were not more 
remarkable than their dialxilical obstina- 
cy. Though exhorted in the most so- 
lemn, {)ersuasiv(‘, and affectionate man- 
ner, to confess themselves guilty, and be 
burnt for the good of religion, and the 
entertainmenl of the public, yet did Ihev 
most jiertinaciously persist in asserting 
their innocence. Such incredibUi obsti- 
nacy was in itself disserving of immedi- 
ate punishment, and w\as suflick'ut proof, 
if proof W'ere necessary, that they w'erc 
in league with tlie devil, w ho is [lerv^erse- 
ncss itself. But their judges were just 
and merciful, and wen* determined to 
punish none that wen* not convicted on 
tlie b(‘st of testimony ; not that they 
ne(‘d('d any evidence to satisfy their owm 
minds, for likt' true and experii'uced 
judges, their minds were ])erfectly made 
up, and they were thoroughly satisfied of 
th(‘ guilt of lh(‘ ]>risoners before they 
proceed(‘d to try them ; but still some- 
thing w^as necessary to convinei* the eom- 
munitj' at large — to quiet those prying 
quidnuncs wdio sh^)idd come after them 
— in short, the world must he satisti(‘d. 
Oh till.’ W’orld — till* world ! — all the w'orld 
kiiow's the W'orld of trouble tliii world 
is eternally occasioning ! The worthy 
judges, lh('refore, were drivi'ii to the ne- 
cessity of sifting, deti'cting, and making 
evident as noonday, matters wliieli WT‘re 
at th(' commencement all clearly under- 
stood and firmly decided upon in th<‘ir 
ow'ii pi'ricraniums — so that it may truly 
he said, that the w itchi's were burnt to 
gratify the populace of tlx* du y — but w m-e 
tried for the satisfaction of the whole 
w'orld that should come after them ! 

Finding therefore, that iieitlier exhorta- 
tion, sound reason, nor friendly (‘iitreaty, 
had any avail on these hank'iied olfl'iid- 
tws, they resorted to the more urgimt ar- 
gum(*nts of fill* torture, and having thus 
absolutely w’rung tlu* truth from their 
stubborn lips — they condemned them to 
undergi^ the roasting due unto the heinous 
crimes they hud confessed. Some even 
caiTuxl their pc'rversciiess so far as to 
expire under the torture, protesting their 
innoccnci) to the last ; but these w^ere 
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looked upon as thoroughly and absolutely 
possessed by the devil, and the pious by- 
standers only lamented that they had not 
lived a little longer, to have perished in 
the flames. 

In the city of Ephesus, we are fold that 
the plague was cA'pelled by stoning a 
ragged old Ix'ggar to death, whom Apol- 
lonius pointed out as iKung the evil spirit 
that caused it, and who actually showed 
himself to be a dcmion, by changing into 
a .shagged dog. In lik(' manner, and by 
measures equally sagacious, a salutary 
check was given to this growing evil. 
The witches were all burnt, banished, or 
panic-struck, and in a little while there 
was not an ugly old woman to be found 
throughout New England — which is 
doubtless one reason why all the \oung 
women tliere are so handsome. Those 
honest folk who had suffered from their 
incantations gradually recovered, (*x- 
cepting such as had been afllicted with 
twitches and aches, which, however, as- 
sumed the less alarming aspects of rheu- 
matisms, sciatics, and lumbagos — and 
the good people of New England, aban- 
doning the study of the occult sciences, 
turned their attention to the more profit- 
able hocus-pocus of trade, and soon be- 
came exjiert in the* legerd('main art of 
turning a penny. Still, however, a tinge 
of the old leaven is discernible, even unto 
' this day, in their characters — witches 
occasionally start up among them in dif- 
ferent disguises, as physicians, civilians, 
and divines. The jieople at large show 
a keenness, a cleverness, and a profun- 
dity of wisdom, that savours strongly of 
witc’hcrafl — and it has been remarki'd, 
that wh(aK‘V('r any stones fall from tlie 
moon, the greater part of them is sure to 
tumble into New England ! 

CHAPTER VIT. 

Which records the rise and renown of a valiant 
commander, showing that a man, like a bladder, 
mav be fluffed up to greatness and impoitancc 
by mere wind. 

When treating of these tempestuous 
times, the unknown writer of the Stuy- 
vesant manuscript breaks out into an 
apostrophe in praise of the good Rt. Ni- 
cholas ; to whose protecting care he en- 
tirely ascribes the dissensions that brqj[«e 
out in the council of the Arnphictyons, 


and the direful witchcraft that prevailed 
in the east country — whereby the hostile 
machinations against the Nedc*rland('rs 
were for a time frustrated, and his fa- 
vourite city of New Amsterdam jirescrved 
from imminent peril and deadly warfare. 
Darkness and superstition huug lowering 
I over the fair valleys of the east ; the 
jileasant banks of the Connecticut no 
long(‘r cclioed with the sounds of rusti^^ 
gJiyety ; direful phantoms and portentous 
apparitions were si'cii in the air — glidii^g 
spectrums haunted every wild brook and 
dreary glen — strange voices, made hy^ 
viewless forms, W(‘re heard in desert so- 
litudes — and the Ijorder towns W(‘re so 
occupied in detecting and punishing thc' 

• knowing old women that had yiroduced 
these alarming appearances, that for a 
while th(‘ province of Nieuw N(‘derlandts 
and its inhahitaiits were totally forgotten. 

The gnvat Peter, thenifon*, finding that 
nothing was to bo immediately appre- 
hended from his eastern nc'igh hours, 
turned himself about, with a praisc'worthy 
vigilance that ever distinguish(‘d him, to 
put a stop to the insults of the Swedes. 
Those freebooters, my att(‘ntive readfT 
will rccrdlect, had begun to be very trou- 
blesome towards the latter jiart of tlui 
reign of William the Testy, having set 
the proclamations of that doughty littk' 
governor at naught, and j)ut the intrepid 
Jan Jansen Al})endam to a perfect non- 
plus ! 

Peter Stuyv(*sant, however, as has al- 
ready been sliown, was a governor of 
difibrent habits and turn of mind — with- 
out more ado he immc'diately issu(;d or- 
ders for raising a corps of troops to bo 
station(;d on the south(jrn frontier, under 
the conmiand of brigadier-general Ja- 
cobus Von Pofienburgli. This illustrious 
warrior had risen to great importance 
during the reign of Wilhelmus Kieft, and 
if histories speak true, was second in 
command to the hapless Van Curl(‘t, wh(m 
he and his ragged regiment were inhu- 
manly kicked out of Fort Good Hope by 
the Yankees. In cons('qu(*ncc of having 
been in such a “ mcjmorablc affair,” and 
of having received more wounds on a 
certain honourable part that sliall be 
nameless than any of his comrades, he 
was ever after consider()d as a hero, who 
had “ seen some service.” Certain it is, 
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he enjoyed the unlimited confidence and j per lace, and swathed round the body 
friendship of William the Testy, who , with a crimson sash, of the size and lex- 
would sit for hours, and listen with won- , ture of a fishing net — doubtless to koc]) 
der to his gunpowder narratives of sur- ! his valiant heart from bursting through 
prising victories — which he had never , his ribs. Ills head and whiskers were 
gained : and dreadful battles — from which j profusely powdered, from the midst of 
he had run away. j w’hich his full-blooded face glowed like a 

It was tropically observed by honest fiery furnace ; and liis magnanimous soul 
old Socrates, that heaven had infused seemed ready to bounce out at a pair of 
Snto sc^ne men at their birth a portion of large glassy blinking eyes, which pro- 
intellectual gold ; into others of intcllec- jected like those of a lobster. 


tpal silver; while otliers were bounteous- 
ly furnished out with abundance of brass 
and iron : — now of this last class was un- 
doubtedly the great (Jeneral Von Poflim- 
burgh, and from the display he continu- 
ally made thereof, I am inclined to think 
that Dame Nature, who will sopietimes 
be. partial, had biesstid him with enough 
of those valuable niat(‘rials to have fitted 
up a dozen ordinary braziers. But what 
is most to be admired is, that he contrived 
to pass off all his brass and cop[)er upini 
Wilhelmus Kieft, who was no great judge 
of basci coin, as pure and genuine gold. 
Th(i consequence was, that, upon th<* re- 
signation of Jacobus Van Curlet, ^vho, 
after tlie loss of Fort Good Hope, retired 
like a veteran general, to live under the 
s4iade of liis laurels, tliil mighty “cop- 
per captain” was promoted to his station. 
This he filled with great importance, al- 
ways styling himself “ commundcr-in- 
chief of the armies of the New Nether- 
lands though to tell the truth, the 
armies, or rather army, consisted of a 
handful of hen-stealing, bottle-bruising 
ragamuflins. 

Such was the character of the warrior 
appointed by I'eter Stuyvesant to defend 
his southern frontiiir, nor may it be un- 
interesting to my reader to have a glimpse 
of his person. He was not very tall, but 
notwithstanding, a huge, full-bodied man, 
whi?se hulk did not so much arise from 
his being fat, as windy ; being so com- 
pletely inflated with his importance, that 
he resembled one of those bags of wind, 
which iEolus, in an incredible fit of ge- 
nerosity, gave to that wandering warrior 
Ulysses. 

His dress comported with his charac- 
ter, for he had almost as much brass and 
copper without as nature had stored away 
within : his coat was crossed and slash- 
xid, and carbonadoed with stripes of cop- 
VOL. I. 11 


I 1 swear to th(‘e, worthy reader, if re- 
port belie not this W'arrior, I wxiuld give 
! all the money in my pocket to ha\e seen 
I him accoutred caj)-a-])ie, in martial array 
— booted to the middle — sashed to the 
j chin — collared to the ears — whiskered to 
the teeth — crow ned with an overshadow’- 
j ing cocked hat — and girded wdth a lea- 
j them belt ten inches broad, from which 
, trailed a falchion, of a length that I dare 
' not mention. Thus equipped, he strut- 
ted about, as bitter-looking a man of war 
as the far-fam(‘d More of More Hall, 
w hen li(‘ sallied forth, armed at all points, 
to slay the Dragon of Wantle-y.^ 

Notwithstanding all the* great endow'- 
m(‘nts and transcendent (jualitics of this 
I renow*n(‘d general, I must confess he was 
not exactly the kiiid of mail that the gal- 
lant Peter w'ould have (diosen to com- 
mand his troops — but the truth is, that 
in those days the pro\ ince did not abound, 
as at present, in great military charac- 
ters ; who, lik(^ so many Cincinnatuses, 
people every little village — marshalling 
out cabbage instead of soldiers, and sig- 
nalizing themselves in the corn-field, 
instead (.d* the field of battle : — who have 
surrendered the toils of w^ar for the more 
useful but inglorious arts of peac^e ; and 
who so blend the laurel with tin' olive, 
that you may have a general for a land- 
lord, a colonel for a stage-driver, and 
your horse shod by a valiant “ captain 
of volunti'crs.” The redoubtable Gene- 
ral Von Poirenburgh, tlu'refore, w\as ap- 
pointed to the command of the new -levied 

“ Had you but seen him in this dress. 

How fierce he look’d and how bigf, 

You would have thought him for to be 
Some I’-gyptian Porciipig. 
lie frighted all, cats, dogs and all, 

Each cow, each horse, and each hog ; 

For tear they did flee, for they took him to be 
Some strange outlandish hedge-hog.” 

Ballad of Drag, of Want. 
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troops, chiefly because there were nc 
competitors for the station, and partly 
because it would have been a breach o 
military etiquette to have appoint(*d a 
younger officer over his head — an injus- 
tice which the great Peter would have 
rather died than have committed. 

No sooner did this thrico-valiant cop- 
per captain receive marching orders, 
than he conducted his army undauntedly 
to the southern frontier; through wild 
lands and savage deserts ; over insur- 
mountable mountains, across impassable 
floods, and through impenetrable forests; 
subduing a vast tract of uninhabited 
country, and encountering more perils, 
according to his own account, than did 
Xenophon in lus far-famed retreat with 
his ten thousand Grecians. All this ac- 
complished, he established on the South 
(or Delaware) river a redoubtable redoubt, 

' named Fort Casimir, in honour of a fa- 
vourite pair of brimstone-coloured trunk- 
breeches of th(i governor. As this fort will 
be found to give rise to very important 
and interesting events, it may be worth 
while to notice that it was afferwards 
called Nieuw Amstel, and was the origi- 
nal germ of the present flourishing town 
of New (Castle, an appellation errone- 
ously substituted for No Castle, there 
neither being nor ever having been a 
castle, or any thing of the kind, upon 
the premises. 

The Sw'edes did not suffix tamely this 
menacing movement of the Ned(3rlan- 
ders ; on the contrary, Jan I'rintz, at 
that time governor of New Sweden, is- 
sued a protest against what he termed an 
encroachment upon his jurisdiction. Jkit 
Von Poffenburgh had become too well 
versed in the nature of jiroclamations 
and protests, while he scTved under Wil- 
liam the Testy, to be in any w ise daunted 
by such paper warfare. His fortress be- 
ing finished, it would have done any 
man’s heart good to b(?hold into what a 
magnitude he immediately sw^*lled. He 
would stride in and out a dozen times a 
day, surveying it in front and in rear, on 
this side and on that. Then would he 
dress himself in full regimentals, and 
strut backwards and forw'ards, for hours 
together, on the top of his little rampart 
— like a vain-glorious cock pigeon va- 
pouring on the top of his coop. In a 

word, unless my readers have noticed, 
with curious eye, the petty commander 
r of one of our little, snivelling, military 
posts, sw^elling with all the vanity of new 
regimentals, and the pomj)osity derived 
from commanding a handful of tatterd(‘- 
malions, I des[>air of giving them any 
adequate idea of the prodigious dignity of 
(jcneral Von Poffenburgh. 

It is recorded in th(' deleclable Q^manexj 
i of Pierce Fon'st, that a young knight 
! being dubbed by king Alexaiuk'r, djd 
! incontinently gallop into an adjoining , 
forest, and belabour the trees with such j 
might and main, that the wJiole court ’ 

! was convinced that he w-as the most ])o- | 
tent and courageous gentleman on the face I 
of the ,earth. In like manner the great 
Von Pofli'iiburgh w’ould (‘asc3 off that va- 1 
lorous sple(‘n, which, like wind, is so apt j 
to grow unruly in the stomachs of new- 
1 made soldiers, impelling them to box- 
lobby-brawls and broken-headed quar- ■ 
r(‘ls ; for at such times, w^hen be found 
his martial spirit w’axing hot w’ithin him, j 
ho would prudently sally forth into the ! 
fields, and lugging out his trusty sabre, | 
W’ould lay about him most lustily ; deca- 1 
pitating cabbage's by platoons ; liewdng 1 
down whole plialanxes of stinfloweiis, 1 
which he termed gigantic Sw’edes : and if* ' 
peradventure he espi(*d a colony of honest 1 
big-bcdlied pumpkins quietly basking ' 
themselves in the sun, “Ah, caititf Yan- | 
kees !” would he roar, “ have* 1 caught yo | 
at last ?” So saying, with one sweep of 
his sword he w’ould cleave the* unhappy 
vege'tables from their chins to thf'ir w aisl- 
bands : by whicli warlike havoc his chol(*r 
lK*ing in some sort allayed, he would re- ! 
turn to his garrison with a full convic- * 
linn that he was a very miracle of mili- 
tary prow’(‘ss. 

The nc‘xt ambition of General Von 
Polfenburgh was to 1 k‘ thought a f^rict 
disciplinarian. Well knowing that disci- 
ydine is the soul of all military enter})ris(*, 
lie enforced it wdth the most rigorous pre- 
cisifin ; obliging every man to turn out 
his toes, and hold up his head on parad(‘, 
and prescribing the br(*adth ol* th(;ir ruf- 
fles to all such as had any shirts to their 
backs. 

Having one day, in the courses of his 
Bible researches (for the pious Aeneas 
himself could not exceed him in outward 
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religion), encountered the history of Ab- 
salom and his melancholy end, the gene- 
ral, in an evil hour, issued orders for 
cropping the hair of both officers and 
men throughout the garrison. Now it 
came to pass, that among his oflicers was 
one Kildermeestcr — a sturdy veteran, 
who had cherished through the course of 
a long life a rugged mop of hair, not a 
'•litthi resembling the shag of a Newfound- 
lahd dog, terminating with an immoderate 
queue like tlie handle of a frying-pan, 
and queued so tightly to his head that his 
eyes and mouth generally stotKl ajar, and 
his eyebrows were drawn up to the top 
of his forehead. It may naturally be 
supposed that the possessor of so goodly 
an app(‘ndage w’ould resist w'ith abhor- 
rence an order condemning it to the 
shears. On hearing the general orders, 
he discharged a tcanpest of veteran, sol- 
dier-lik(‘ oaths, and dunder and blixums 
— swore he would break any man’s head 
who attcmj)tod to m(‘ddlc with his tail — 
queued it stitfer tlian ever, and whisked 
it about the garrison as fiercely as the 
tail of a crocodile. • 

The eel-skin queue of old Kildcrmees- 
tor Ixjcarmi instantly an alfair of the 
utmost importance. ThS coinrnander-in- 
chief was too ('nlightened an officer not 
to perceive that the discipline of the gar- 
rison, the subordination and good order 
of the iirmies of tlic Nieuw Ned(‘rlandts, 
the consequent safety of the W'holc pro- 
vince, and ultimately th(i dignify and 
prosperity of their High Mightinesses the 
Lords StaUis General, but above all, the 
dignity of the great General Von Pollen- 
burgh, all impciriously demanded the 
docking of that stubborn queue. He 
therefore determined that old Kildermees- 
tor should be publicly shorn of his glories 
in the presence tjf llie whole garrison — 
the ^ old man as resolutely st(x)d on the 
defensive — whereupon the general, as be- 
came a great man, was highly exaspe- 
rated, *and the oflender was arrested and 
tried by a court-martial for mutiny, de- 
sertion, and all the other list of offences 
noticed in the articles of war, ending 
w ith a “ videlicet in wearing an cel-skin 
queue, three fc^ct long, contrary to or- 
ders.” Then came on arraignments, and 
trials, and pleadings ; and the whole 
country was in a ferment about this un- 
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fortunate queue. As it is well known 
that the commander of a distant frontier 
post has the power of acting pretty much 
after his own will, there is little doubt 
but that the veteran would have been 
hanged or shot at least, had he not luckily 
fallen ill of a fever, through mere chagrin 
and mortification — and descu’ted from all 
earthly command, with his beloved locks 
unviolated. His obstinacy remained un- 
sliaken to the very last moment, when he 
directed that he should be carried to his 
grave with his eel -skin queue sticking out 
of a hole in his coffin. 

This magnanimous affair obtained the 
general great credit as an excellent disci- 
plinarian ; but it is hinted that he w^as 
ever after subject to bad dreams, and 
ffiarful visitations in the niglit — when the 
grisly sp(‘ctrum of old Kildermeestcr , 
would stand sentinel by his lx*dside, 
(Tcct as a pump, his (‘iiormous queue 
strutting out like the handle. 


BOOK VI. 

OONTAJMVG THK SECOVD PART OF TFIE REIGN OF 
PETKR I UK IIEAdStRONG— AND JUS GALLANT 
ACIIIEVEMFINTS ON THE DELAWARE. 


CriAPTER J. 

In wbirh is exhibited a warlike portrait of the 
great Peter — and liow General \'^on PolTenburgh 
distinguished himself at Fort Casimir. 

Hitherto, most venerable, and cour- 
teous reader, have I shown thee the ad- 
ministration of the valorous Stuyvcsaiit, 
under the mild moonshine of peace, or 
rather the grim tranquillity of awful ex- 
pectation ; but now the war-drum rum- 
bles from afar, the brazen trumpet brays 
its thrilling note, and the rude clash of 
hostile arms speaks fearful prophecies of 
coming troubles. The gallant warrior 
starts from soft repose, from golden vi- 
sions, and voluptu(,>us ease ; where, in 
the dulcet, “ piping time of peace,” he 
sought sweet solace after all his toils. 
No more in beauty’s siren lap reclined, 
he weaves fair garlands for his lady’s 
brows ; no more entwines with flowers 
his shining sword, nor through the live- 
long lazy summer’s day chants forth his* 
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lovesick soul in madrigals. To man- 
hood roused, ho spurns the amorous 
flute ; doffs from his brawny back the 
robe of peace, and clothes his pampered 
limbs in panoply ofsb'ol. OVr his dark 
brow, where late the myrtle waved, 
where wanton roses bn'atlied enervate 
love, he rears the beaming casque and 
nodding plume; grasps the bright shield, 
and shakes the pond(‘rous lance ; or 
mounts with eager pride his fiery steed, 
and burns for deeds of glorious chi- 
valry ! 

But soft, worthy reader ! T would not 
have you imagine that any^^rc/AT cheva- 
lier^ thus hideously begirt with iron, ex- 
isted in the city of New Amsterdam. 
This is but a lofly and gigantic mode, in 
which we heroic writers always talk of 
war, thereby to give it a noble and im- 
posing aspect ; equipping our warriors 
with bucklers, h('lms, and lances, and 
such like outlandish and obsolete wea- 
pons, the like of which perchance they 
had never seen or heard of; in the 
same manner that a cunning statiiar}^ 
arrays a modern general or an admiral 
in the accoutrements of a Ca3sar ^r an 
Ab'xandor. The simjdc* truth then of all 
this oratorical flourish’ is this — that the 
valiant P('ter Stuyvesant all of a sudden 
found it necessary to scour liis trusty 
blade, which too long liad rusted in its 
sc{ibbard, and prepare himself to undergo 
those hardy toils of war, in wliich his 
mighty soul so )nuch delighted. 

Melhinks I at this moment behold him 
in my imagination — or rather,! behold his 
goodly portrait, which still hangs up in 
the family mansion of the Stuyvesants — 
arrayed in all the terrors of a true Dutch 
general. ITis regimental coat of German 
bliu', gorgeously decorated with a goodly 
show of large brass buttons, reaching 
from his waist to his chin : the volumi- 
nous skirts turned up at the corners, and 
separating gallantly behind, so as to 
disj)lay the seat of a sumptuous pair 
of brimstone-coloured trunk-breeches — a 
graceful style still prevalent among the 
warriors of our day, and which is in 
conformity to the custom of ancient he- 
roes, who scorned to defend themselves 
in rear. Jlis face rendered exceeding 
terrible and warlike by a pair of black | 
mustachios ; his hair strutting out on I 


each side in stiflly pomatumed ear-locks, 
and descending in a rat-tail queue below 
his waist ; a shining stock of black lea- 
ther supporting his chin, with a little but 
fierce cocked hat, stuck with a gallant 
and fiery air over his left eye. 8uch 
was the chivalric j)ort of Peter the Head- 
strong ; and when he made a sudden halt, 
planted himself firmly on his solid sup- 
porter, with his wooden leg inlaid wdth- 
silver a little in advance, in order to 
strengthen his position, his right hand 
grasping a gold-headed cane, his left 
resting upon the y)ommel of his sword, 
his head dressing sj)iritedly to the right, 
w'ith a most appalling and hard-favour(*d 
frown upon his brow^ — he presented alto- 
gether one of tb(‘ most commanding, 
bitter-looking, and soldier-like figure's 
that ever strutted U]>fm canvass. Proceed 
we now to inquire the cause of this w ar- 
like preparation. 

The encroaching disposition of the 
Sw'edes on the South or Delaw^arc* rivfT 
has been duly recordc'd in the chrf)nicl(‘s 
of the reign of William the Testy. 'J'hese 
encr»acbm('nts having been endurf'd with 
that heroic fortitude wiiicb is the corner- 
stojie of, true courage, h»'id been repeated, 
and w ickedly aggravated. 

The Swc'des, who w’ere of that class 
of cunning j)rctonders to Christianity that 
read the Bible upside; dowm wbeau'ver it 
interft'res w'ith their intf'rest, inverted the 
golden maxim, and wlien their iKMghbour 
suflf*red tlu'ui to smite liim on the one 
cheek, they generally sniot(‘ him on the 
ot)i(3r also, whether turnc'd to them or not. 
Their rejK'ated aggressions had b('en 
among the numerous sources of vexation 
that conspired to keep the irritable sensi- 
bilities of Wilhelrnus Kicft in a constant 
fc*v(*r ; and it was only owing to the; un- 
fortunate circumstance, that lie had al- 
ways a hundred things to do at once, Jhat 
he did not take such unrelenting ven- 
geance as their ofTf'nces mc'rited. But 
they had now a chieftain of a drfTerent 
character to deal with ; and they were 
soon guilty of a piece of treacliery that 
threw his honest blood in a fi.'rment, and * 
precluded all further sufferance. 

Prill tz, the governor of the province of 
New Sweden, being either deceased or 
removed, for of this fact some uncertainty 
exists, was succeeded by Jan Risingh, {l 
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gigantic Swede,* and who, liad he not 
been rather knock-kneed and splay- 
footed, might have served for the model 
of a Samson or a Hercules. Fie was no 
less rapacious than mighty, and withal as 
crafty as he was rapacious ,* so that, in 
fact, there is very little doubt, had he 
lived some four or five centuries before, 
h(^ would have been one of those wicked 
giants who look such a cruel pleasure 
\r\ peteketing distressed damsels, when 
gadding about tlic world, and locking 
them up in enchanted castles, without a 
toil(‘l, a change of liiKui, or any other 
convenience. In consequence of which 
enormities they fell under the high dis- 
pJ/Yisur(} of chivalry, and all true, loyal, 
and gallant knights were instructed to 
attack and slay outright any miscreant 
they mi gilt happen to find above six feet 
high ; which is doubtless one reason why 
tlie race of large men is nearly extinct, , 
and the generations of latter ages so ex- 
ceeding small. 

No sooner did (Governor Risingh enter 
Ujion his ofiic(‘ than he imfnediately cast 
his eyes u[)on the important post of Fort 
Casimir, and f(.)rmed the righteous* reso- 
lution of taking it into his possession. 
The only thing that reinfiined to consider 
was thci mode of carrying his r(‘solution 
into effect ; and here 1 must do him the 
justice to say, tliat he exhibited a hu- 
manity rarely to be met with among 
leaders, and which I hav() never seen 
(‘quailed in modc^rn times, excepting 
among the Faiglish, in their glorious 
affair at Cojicuhagen. Willing to spare 
the effusion of blood, and the miseric's 
of o[)en warfare, he benevolently shunned 
every thing like avowed hostility or re- 
gular si(‘go, and resorted to the less glo- 
rious but more merciful expedient of 
treachery. 

Under pretence therefore of paying a 
neighbourly visit to General Von Poflen- 
burgli, at liis n(‘w post of Fort Casimir, 
he rutfide requisite preparation, sailed in 
great state up the Delaware, displayed 
his flag with the most ceremonious punc- 
tilio, and honoured the fortress with a 
royal salute previous to dropping anchor. 
The unusual noise awakened a ve'tcran 
Dutch scntinc‘1, who was napping faith- 
fully at his post, and who, having sufter- 
ed his match to go out, contrived to re- 

turn the compliment by discharging liis 
rusty musket with the spark of a pipe, 
which ho borrowed from one of his com- 
rades. The salute indeed would have 
been answered by the guns of the fort, 
had they not unfortunately been out of 
order, and the magazine deficient in am- 
munition — accidents to which forts have 
in all ages been liable, and which were 
the more excusable in the present in- 
stance, as Fort Casimir had only been 
erecteci about two years, and General 
Von Poffenburgh, its mighty commander, 
had been fully occupied with matters of 
much greater importance. 

Risingh, highly satisfied with this cour- 
teous reply to his salute, treated the fort 
to a second, for ho wcdl knew its com- 
mander was marvellously delighted with 
these little ceremonials, which he consi- 
dered as so many acts of homage paid unto *1 
his greatness. He then landed in great 
state, attended by a suite of thirty men 
— a prodigious and vain-glorious retinue ' 
for a petty governor of a petty settlement ! 
in those days of primitive simplicity; and j 
to the full as great an army as generaHy ! 
swells the pomp and marches in tlie rear | 
of o«r frontier commanders at the pre- ' 
sent day. . [ 

The number, in fact, might have 
awakened sus))icion, had not the mind 
of the great Von Poffenburgh been so 
completely engrossed with an all-pervad- 
ing idea of himsc'lf, that he had not room 
to .admit a thought besides. In fact, he 
considered the concourse of Risingh’s 
followers as a compliment to himself — 
so apt are great men to stand between 1 
themselves and the sun, and completely | 
eclipse the truth by their own shadow. j 

It may readily be imagimjd how much : 
General Von Poffenburgh was flattered 
by a visit from so august a personage ; 
his only embarrassment was how he 
should receive him in such a manner as 
to appear to the greatest advantage, and 
make the most advantageous impression. 
The main-guard was ordered immedi- 
ately to turn out, and the arms and regi- 
mentals (of which the garrison possessed 
full half a doztm suits) were (equally dis- 
tributed among the soldiers. One tall 
lank follow appeared in a coat intended 
for a .small man, the skirts of which 
rc.achcd a little below his >vaist, the bul- 
11’" ’ 
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tons were botwt'cn his shoulders, and 
the sleeves half way to his wrists, so 
that his hands looked like a couple of 
huge spades — and the coat not being 
large enough to meet in front, was linked 
together by loops made of a pair of red 
worsted garters. Another had an old 
cocked hat stuck on the back of his head, 
and decorated with a bunch of cocks’ 
tails — a third had a pair of rusty gaiters 
hanging about his heels — while a fourth, 
who was short and duck-legged, was 
equipped in a huge pair of the general’s 
cast-off breeches, which he held up with 
one h.nnd, while he grasped his firelock 
with the other. The rest were accoutred 
in similar style, excepting three graceless 
ragamuffins, who had no shirts, and but 
a pair and a half of breeches between 
them, wherefore they were sent to the 
black -hole, to keep them out of view. 
There is nothing in which the talents of 
a prudent commander are more com- 
pletely testified than in thus setting mat- 
ters off to the greatest advantage ; and 
it is for this reason that our frontier posts 
at the present day (that of Niagara for 
example) display their best suit of regi- 
mentals on the back of the sentinel who 
stands in sight of tnivcllers. 

His men being thus gallantly arrayed 
— those who lack(‘d muskets shoukkiring 
spades and pickaxes, and every man be- 
ing ordered to tuck in his shirt-tail and 
pull up his brogues, General Von I’offen- 
burgh first took a sturdy draught of 
foaming ale, which, like the magnani- 
mous More of More Hall,’^ was his in- 
variable practice on all great occasions 
— which done, he put himself at their 
head, ordered the pine planks, which 
served as a drawbridge, to be laid down, 
and issued forth from his castle, like a 
mighty giant, just refreshed with wine. 
But when the two heroes met, then be- 
gan a scene of warlike' parade and chi- 
valric courtesy that beggars all descrip- 
tion. Risingh, who, as 1 before hinted, 
was a shrewd, cunning politician, and 
had grown gray much before his time, 
in consequence of his craftiness, saw at 

* “ A 8 soon as he rose. 

To make him strong and mighty, 

11c drank, by the tale, six pots ol' ale. 

And a quart of aqua vitae.” 

. Dragon of Want, 


one glance the ruling passion of the great 
Von Pofienburgh, and humoured him in 
all his valorous fantasies. 

Their detachments were accordingly 
drawn up in front of each other ; they 
carried arms and they presented arms ; 
they gave the standing salute and the 
passing salute — they rolled their drums, 
they flourished their fifes, and they 
weaved their colours — they faced to the 
left, and they fared to the right, and they 
faced to the right about — ^they wheeled 
forward, and they wdieclcd backward,' 
and they wheeled into echelon — they 
marched and they countermarched, by 
grand divisions, by single divisions, and 
by sub-divisions — by platoons, by sec- 
tions, and by files — in quick time, in 
slow time, and in no time at all ; for, 
having gone through all the evolutions 
of two great armit's ; including the eigh- 
teen manamvres of Dundas ; having ex- 
hausted all that they could reoolleet or 
imagiiK' of military tactics, including 
sundry strange and irregular evolutions, 
the like of wfnch w'(‘re never seen before 
nor since, excepting among certain of 
our newly-rtiiscd militia, the tw'o great 
commanders and their respectiv<‘. troops 
came at length 1r3 a dead halt, completely 
exhausted by the toils of war — never 
did two valiant trfiinbaiid captains, or 
two buskin()d theatric heroes, in the 
renowned tragedies of Pizarro, 'Pom 
Thumb, or any oihvr heroical and figlit- 
ing tragedy, marshal their gallow^s-look- 
ing, duck-legged, heavj^-heiik'd myrmi- 
dons with more glory and self-admira- 
tion. 

These military compliments being 
finished, General Von I’offbnburgh es- 
corted his illustrious visiter, with great 
ceremony, into the fort; attended him 
thro\ighout the fortifications ; showed 
him the horn- works, crown-works, half- 
moons, and various other outworks^ or 
rather the places where they ought to 
bo erected, and where they might be 
erected if he pleased ; plainly demon- 
strating that it was a place of “ great 
capability,” and though at present but a 
little redoubt, yet that it evidently was a 
formidable fortress, in embryo. This 
survey over, he next had the whole gar- 
rison put under arms, exercised, and re- 
viewed ; and concluded by ordering the 
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throe Bridewell birds to be hauled out of 
the black-hole, brouirht up to the hal- 
berds, and soundly flogged, for the 
amusement of his visiter, and to con- 
vince him that he was a great discipli- 
narian. 

'J'he cunning Risingh, while he pre- 
tended to be struck dumb outright with 
the puissance of the great Von Pof- 
fcii burgh, took vsilcnt note of the in- 
compt‘tency of his garrison, of which 
he. gave a hint to his trusty frdlowers, 
who tipped each other the wink, and 
laughed most obstreperously — in their 
slc(‘ves. 

The inspection, review, and flogging 
being concluded, the party adjourned to 
the table ; for among his other great 
(pialities, the general was remarkably 
addicted to huge carousals, and in one 
afl(‘rnoon’s campaign would leave more 
(lead men on the fi(d<l than he ever did 
in the whole course of his military ca- 
reer. Many bulh'tins of these bloodless 
victories do still remain on record ; and 
the whol(! ])rovince was once thrown in 
amaze by the r(‘turn of one of his^ cam- 
paigns ; wherein it was stated, that 
though, like (Vptain Bcdmdil, he had 
only twenty men to bacjk him, yet in the 
short spacer of six months h(‘ had con- 
qiu'red and utterly annihilated sixty oxen, 
niiKdy hogs, one hundred sh(-'ep, ten 
thousand cabbages, one thousand bush(ds 
of potatoes, oik.* hundred and fitly kil- 
derkins of small beer, two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-five pipes, 
sev(.*nty-eight pounds of sugar-plums, and 
flirty bars of iron, b(.*side.s sundry small 
meats, game, poultry, and garden-stuff: 
— an achievcmK'iit unparalleled since 
the days of Paiitagruel and his all- 
devouring army, and which showed that 
it was only necessary to let belli-potcnt 
Von Poflenburgh and his garrison loose 
in'^an enemy’s country, and in a little 
while they would breed a famine, and 
starve all the inhabitants. 

No sooner, therefore, had the general 
received intimation of the visit of Go- 
vernor Risingh, than he ordered a great 
dinner to be prepared ; and jirivately 
s(*nt out a detachment of his most expe- 
rienced v()terans, to rob all the hen-roosts 
in the neighbourhood, and lay the pig- 
sties under contribution ; — a service to 

which they had been long inured, and 
which they discharged with such zeal 
and promptitude, that the garrison-table 
groaned under tlie weight of their spoils. 

I wish, with all my heart, my readers 
could see the valiant Von Poflenburgh, 
as he jiresided at the head of the ban- 
quet ,* it was a sight w^orth beholding : — 
there he sat, in his greatest glory, sur- 
rounded by his soldiers, like that famous 
wine-bibber, Alexandc^r, whose thirsty 
virtues he did most ably imitate — telling 
astounding stories of his hair-breadth ad- 
ventures and heroic exploits ; at which, 
though all his auditors knew them to be 
incontinent lies and outrageous gascona- 
does, y(;t did they cast up their eyes in 
admiration, and utter many interjections 
of astonishment. Ncir could the g(*ncral 
pronounce any thing that bore the re- 
mot(*st semblance to a joke, but the stout ^ 
Risingh w^ould strike his brawny fist 
upon the table till evt'ry glass rattled 
again, throw himself back in the chair, 
utter gigantic peals of laughter, and 
swear most horribly it was the best jeflte 
lie ever heard in his life. Thus all w'as 
rout and revelry and hideous carousal 
w'ithtn Fort Casimir, and so lustily did 
Von Poffenburgk ply the bottle, that in 
lc*ss than four short hours he made him- 
self and his whole garrison, who all 
sedulously emulated the deeds of their 
chkiflain, dead drunk, with singing songs, 
quaffing bum])(*rs, and drinking patriotic 
toasts, none of wdiich but w^as as long as 
a Welsh pedigree or a plea in chancery. 

No sooner did things come to this 
pass, than the crafly Risingh and liis 
Swedes, who had cunningly kejit them- 
selves sober, rose on th(;ir entertainers, 
tied them mjck and heels, and took 
formal possession of the fort, and all its 
d('pendencies, in the name of Queen 
Christina of Sweden : administering at 
the same time an oath of allegiance to 
all the Dutch soldiers who could be made 
sober enough to swallow it. Risingh 
then put the fortifications in order, ap- 
pointed his discreet and \igilant friend 
Suen Scutz, a tall, wdnd-dried, w^ater- 
drinking Swede, to the command, and 
d('partcd, bearing wdth him this truly 
amiable garrison and its puissant com- 
mander ; who, when brought to himself 
by a sound drubbing, bore no little 
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resemblance to a “ deboslicd fish,” or 
bloated sca-monster, caught upon dry 
land. 

The transportation of the garrison was 
done to prevent the transmission of in- 
telligence to New Amsterdam ; for much 
as the cunning Risirigh exulted in his 
stratagem, yet did he dread the ven- 
geance of the sturdy Peter Stuyvesant ; 
whose name spread as much terror in 
the neighbourhood as did whilom that of 
the unconquerable Scanderberg among 
his scurvy enemies the Turks. 

CHAPTER II. 

Showing how profound secrets are often brought 
to light ; with the proceedings of Peter the Head- 
strong when he heard of the misfortunes of Ge- 
neral V on Polfenburgh- 

Whoever first described common 
fame, or rumour, as belonging to the 
sager sex, was a very owl for shrewd- 
ness. She has in truth certain feminine 
qualities to an astonishing degree ; par- 
ticularly that beuevok;nt anxiety to take 
care of the affairs of others, which k<‘eps 
her continually hunting after secrets, 
and gadding about proclaiming them. 
Whatever is done openly and in the face 
of the world, she takes* hut transient no- 
tice of; but whenever a transaction is 
done in a corner, and attc'mpted to he 
shrouded in mystery, th(*n her goddess- 
ship is at her wits’ end to find it out, and 
takes a most mischievous and lady-like 
pleasure in publishing it to the world. 

It is this truly feminine propensity 
that induces her continually to he prying 
into cabinets of princes, listening at the 
keyholes of senate-chambers, and peer- 
ing through chinks and crannies, when 
our worthy Congress arc sitting with 
closed doors, deliberating between a 
dozen excellent modes of ruining the 
nation. It is this which makes her so 
baneful to all wary statesmen and in- 
triguing commanders — such a stumhling- 
block to private negotiations and secret 
expeditions ; which she often betrays by 
means and inotriimcnts whicli never 
would have been thought of by any hut 
a female head. 

Thus it was in the case of the afKiir 
of Fort Casimir. No doubt the cunning 
Risingh imagined, that by securing the 
garrison he should for a long time pre- 


vent the Jiistory of its fate from rcacliing 
the cars of the gallant Stuyvesant ; hut 
his exploit was blown to the w'orld when 
he least expecied ; and by one of the last 
beings lie would ever have suspected of 
enlisting as trumpeter to the widc-mouth- 
ed deity. 

This was one Dirk Scliuiler (or Skulk- 
er), a kind of hanger-on to the garrison, 
who seemed to belong to nobody, and in 
a manner to he self-outlawed, lie was 
one of those vagabond cosmopolites who 
shark about the world, as if they had no* 
right or business in it, and who infest 
the skirts of society like poachers and 
interlopers. Every garrison and country 
village has one or more scape-goats of 
this kind, whose life is a kind ol*(mignia, 
whose existence is without motive, who 
comes from the Lord knows where, wiio 
lives the Lord knows how, and w'ho 
seems created for no other earthly pur- 
pose but to keep U]) the ancient and ho- 
nourable order of idleness. This vagrant 
philosopher was supposed to have some 
Indian blood in his veins which was ma- 
nifested by a certain Indian complexion 
and cast of countenance ; hut more espe- 
cially hj^ his propensities and habits, 
lie was a tall, lank fellow, swift of foot, 
and long-winded. fl(j was generally 
equipped in a half Indian dress, with 
belt, leggings, and rnoccasons. Ilis hair 
hung ill straight gallows locks about his 
ears, and added not a little to his shark- 
ing demeanour. It is an old remark, 
that persons of Indian mixture are half 
civilized, half savag(', and liJilf devil — a 
third half being expressly provided for 
their particular convenience. It is for 
similar reasons, and probably with (u|ual 
truth, that the hack-w’ood-nien of Ken- 
tucky are styled, half man, half horse, 
and half alligator, by the settlers on the 
Mississippi, and hold acjcordiiigly in great 
respect and abhorrence. ’ 

The above character may have pre- 
sented itself to the garrison as appLicable 
to Djrk Schuiler, whom lh(;y familiarly 
dubbed Gallows Dirk. Certain it is, ho 
acknowledged allegiance to no one — was 
an utter enemy to work, holding it in no 
manner of estimation — but lounged about 
the fort, d(ipeiiding upon cliance for a 
subsistence, getting drunk whenever he 
could get liquor, and stealing whatever 
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ho could lay his hands on. Every day 
or two ho was sure to got a sound rib- 
roasting for some of his misdemeanours; 
which, howovt‘r, as it broke no bones, 
lie mad(i v('ry light of, and scrupled not 
to repeat the of fence wlienever another 
opportunity presented. Sometimes, in 
C()nsef|ueneo of some flagrant villany, he 
would abscond from the garrison, and 
bo absent for a month at a time ; skulk- 
ing about thi! woods and swamps, with a 
long fowling-piece on his shoulder, lying 
in ambush for game — or squatting him- 
s(‘lf down on the edge of a pond catching 
fish for hours together, and bearing no 
little* resemblance to tlait notable bird of 
th(' crane family, yclepod the Mudpoke. 
When h(' thought his crime had been for- 
gotten or forgiven, h(' would sneak back 
to th(‘ fort with a bundle* of skins, or a 
load of poultry, whi(‘h, perchance, he 
had stolen, and would excdiange the*m for 
liejuor, with which having well soaked 
his carcass, he would lie in ilu* sun and 
(*njoy all the luMirious indol(*nc(* of that 
swinish philosoplau- Diogenes, lie Avas 
the terror of all the farin-)ards ifi the 
country, into which h(‘ iriad(^ fearful in- 
roads ; and sometimes he would mak(^ 
his sud(l(‘n appearnnc(^ in the garrison 
at daylm*ak, with the whole neighbour- 
hood at his hec*ls ; like the scoundrel 
thi(d’ofa fox, d(‘tected in his maraudings 
and hunt(*d to his hole. Such was this 
Dirk 8<*huil('r; and from the total indif- 
ference* he sliowed to the world and its 
concerns, and from his truly Indiaii 
stoicism and taciturnity, no one w'ould 
evc‘r havt* dreamt that he Avould have 
bc'cn th(^ publisher of the treaclKuy of 
Risingh. 

When th(^ carousal w'as going on, 
Avhicli proved so fatal to the brave Von 
Pollenburgh and his W'atchful garrison, 
Di?^c skulked about from room to room, 
being a kind of privileged vagrant, or 
us(dess hound, Avhom nobody noticed. 
Rut though ta fellow of f('W' words, yet, 
like your taciturn people, his cyetf and 
ears were ahvays open, and in the course 
of his prowlings he overheard the whole 
plot of th(* Swa'des. Dirk immediately 
settled in his owm mind how ho should 
turn th(*. matter to his owai advantage. 
He played the p(*rfect jaek-of-both-sides 
. — that is to say, he made a prize of 


every thing that came in his reach, 
roblxid both parties, stuck the copper- 
bound cocked hat of the puissant Von ' 
Potrenburgh on his head, whipped a 
huge pair of Risingh’s jack -boots under 
his arms, and took to his heels, just 
before the catastrophe and confusion at 
the garrison. 

Finding himself completely dislodged 
from his haunt in this qiairUu', he direct- 
ed his flight towards his native place, 
New Amsterdam, from whence he had 
formerly been obliged to abscond preci- 
pitately, in cons(‘(juence of misfortune in 
l)usiness — tliat is to say, having been 
d(^tected in tlic act of sheej)-stealing. 
Aflor wandering many days in the 
woods, toiling through swamps, fording 
brooks, swimming various rivers, and 
encountering a world of hardsliips that 
would have killed any other b('ing hut 
an Indian, a back-w'ood-man, or the devil, 
he at length arrived, half famished, and 
lank as a starved weasel, at (,'ommuni- 
pawq where lie stole a canoe, and paddled 
over to New’ Amsterdam. Immedialidy 
on landing, lie repaired to Governor 
Stnyy(‘sant, and in more w’ords than he 
had ever spoken l)(*fore in tlie w’h(>le 
course of his life, gave an account of the 
disastrous affair. 

On receiving tlicse direful tidings, the 
valiant Petc*r started from his seat — 
daslu'd tlie })ipc lie w'as smoking against 
the back of the* chimney — thrust a pro- 
digious ((uid of tobacco into liis k^fl eli(*ek 
— pulled up bis galligaskins, and strode 
up and dow n tlie room, humming, as wa\s 
customary with him when in a passion, 
a hideous northwest ditty. Rut, as 1 
have l>efore shown, lie w as not a man to 
Ycni his spl(‘en in idle vatiouriiig. His 
first measure, afler the paroxysm of 
wTath had subsided, w’as to stump up 
stairs to a huge w'ooden chest, wliich 
vserved as his armoury, from wlieiicc he 
drew forth that identical suit of regi- 
mentals described in the ])recediiig cliap- 
ter. In these portentous hahilimoiits 
he arrayed himself, like Achilles in 
the armour of Vulcan, maintaining all 
the while an ajipalliiig vsilonce, knitting 
his brows, and drawing his breath 
throLigli his clenched teeth. Reiiig hastily 
equipped, he* strode down into the par- 
lour and jerked dowm his trusty sword 
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from over the fire-place, where it was 
usually suspended ; but before he girded 
it on his thigh, he drew it from its scab- 
bard, and .as liis eye coursed along the 
rusty blade, a grim smile stole over his 
iron visage. It was the first smile that 
had visited his countenance for five long 
w eeks ; but every one who belield it pro- 
phesied that there would soon be warm 
work in Uk' province ! 

Thus armed at all points, with grisly 
wair depicted in eacli /(vature, liis very 
cocked hat assuming an air of uncom- 
mon defiance, he instantly put liimself 
upon tlic alert, and despatched ^^ntliony 
Van Corlear hither and thither, this way 
and that way, through all the muddy 
streets and crooked lanes of tlia city, 
summoning by sound of trumpet liis 
trusty peers to assemble in instant coun- 
cil. This done, by way of expediting 
matters, according to the custom of peo- 
ple in a hurry, he kejit in continual bus- 
tle, shifling from chair to chair, popping 
his head out of evc'ry window', and stump- 
ing up and down stairs w'itli his w'ooden 
leg in such brisk and incessant motion, 
that, as we are infl)rmed by an .aulljentic 
historian of the times, tli(‘ continual clat- 
ter bore no small resemblance to the 
music of a cooper hooiiing a flour-barrel. 

A summons so peremptory, and from 
a man of tlie governor’s mettle, was not 
to he trifled with; the sages forthwith 
repaired to the council-chamber, sciated 
themselves wdth the utmost tranquillity, 
and ligliting their long pipes, gazed wdtii 
Linruflled composure on his excellency 
and his regimentals ; being, as all coun- 
sellors should be, not (*asily flustered, 
iior lukiai by surprise. The governor, 
looking around for a moment with a 
lofty and soldierlike air, and resting one 
hand on the pommel of his sword, and 
flinging the other forth in a free and spi- 
rited manner, addressed them in a short 
but soul-stirring harangue. 

I am extremely sorry that I liavc not 
th(i advantages of Livy, Thucydides, 
Plutarch, and others of rny predecessors, 
wlio were furnished, as I am told, with 
the speeches of all their heroes, taken 
down in short hand by the most accurate 
stenographers of the time ; whereby they 
w'ere enabled w'onderfully to enrich their 
'histories, and delight their readers with 
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sublime strains of eloquence. Not hav- 
ing such important auxiliaries, I cannot 
possibly pronounce what was the tenor 
of Governor »Stuy vesant’s s])eech. I am 
hold, however, to say, from the tenor of 
his chanicter, that ho did not wrap his 
rugged subj<Jct in silks and ('rmines, and 
otlier sickly trickeries of j)hrase ; ])Ut 
spoke forth like a man ol* nerve and 
vigour, who scorned to shriidc in 3Vords 
from those dangers which he stood ready 
to oncounUu’ in \'ery de(‘d. This mucli 
is certain, that lu^ concIud(id by announc- 
ing liis determination to lead on his troojis 
ill person, and rout tlies(i ('ostanlmongcr 
Swedes from their usurped quart(‘rs at 
Fort Casimir. To this hardy resolution, 
such of his council as wi're awake gave 
their usual signal of concurnaice ; and 
.as to the rest, who liad fallen asleep 
.about the middle of iht' li.aranguo, (thi'ii 
“ usual custom in tlui afternoon,’*) thiy 
made not llie least ohjoction. 

And now w as seen in the fair city of 
Now' Amsterdam a prodigious bustle and 
preparation for iron war. Rijcruiting 
partks marclic*d liitluT and thither, call- 
ing lustily upon all th(i scrubs, the runa- 
gates, aifid tatterd(‘malions of the Man- 
hattoes .and its vicinity, wiio bad any 
ambition of six})euce a-day, and immor- 
tal faint* into tlit* bargain, to tailist in the 
cause of glory : — I’or 1 would have you 
note that your warlike heroes who trudge 
ill the rear of coiitjut'rors are gt'nerally 
of that illustrious class of gentlemen, who 
are etjual candidatt's for the army or the 
bridewell — the hallxirds or the whipping- 
post — for wdiom Dame Fortuiuj has east 
an even die, wdiether tliey shall make 
their exit by the sword or the halter — 
and whose deaths shall, at all events, be 
a lofty example to their countrymen. 

But notw'ilhstanding all this martial 
rout and invitation, the ranks of hot\our 
were but scantily supplied ; so averse 
w'(;rc the peaceful burghers of New Am- 
sterdam from fmlisting in foreign broils, 
or stirring beyond lliat home, which 
rounded all their earthly ideas. Upon 
beholding tliis, the gre.*it Peter, w'hosc 
noble h(Nart was all on fire witL^r and 
sweet revenge, determinedrfo wait no 
longer for the tardy assista!nce of these 
oily citizens, but to muster up his merry 
men of the Hudson, who, brought uji 
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among woods, and wilds, and savage 
beasts, like our yeoman of Kentucky, 
delighted in nothing so much as despe- 
rate adventures and perilous expeditions 
through the wilderriess. Thus resolving, 
ho ordered his trusty squire Anthony 
Van Corloar to have his state galh^y 
prepared and duly victualled ; which be- 
ing performed, Ikj attended public service 
at the great church of St. Nicholas, like 
a true and pious govc^rnor; and then 
leaving peremptory orders with liis coun- 
cil to have the cliivnlry of the Manhattoes 
marshalled out and ajipointed against 
his return, departed upon his recruiting 
voyage, up the waters of the Hudson. 

CIIAPTKR III. 

Containing Potor Stuyvesant’s voyage np the Hud- 

Kon. and the wonders and doJighis of that re- 

no wned river. 

Now did the sofl breezes of the south 
steal sw(‘ctly over the face of nature, 
tempering the panting heats of summer 
into genial and prolific warmth ; when 
that miracle of hardihood and chivajric 
virtue, the dauntless Peter Sfuyv(‘.sanl, 
spread his canvass to the wind, and de- 
p{U'U‘d from the fair ishind*^>f Mannahata. 
The galley in which he cnihark(!d was 
sumjituously adorned with jiendants and 
streamers of gorgeous dyes, which flut- 
tered gaily in the wind, or drooped their 
ends into the bosom of the stream. The 
bow and poop of this majestic vessel 
were gallantly bedight, after the rarest 
Dutch fashion, with figures of little pursy 
Cupids with periwigs cm their heads, and 
hearing in their hands garlands of (low- 
ers, the like of which are not to hc', found 
in any hook of botany ; being the match- 
less (lowers which flourished in the golden 
age*, and exist no longer, unlc'ss it Ikj in 
the ynaginalions of ingenious earvers of 
wood and discolourers of canvass. 

Thus rarely decorated, in style befit- 
ting thh puissant potentate of the* Man- 
hattoes, did (he galley of Peter Stuyve- 
sant launcli forth upon the bosom of the 
lordly Hudson, whirl], as it rolled its 
broad waves to the ocean, sec’mod to 
pause for a while and swell with pride, 
as if conscious of the illustrious burthen 
it sustained. 

. Cut trust me, gentlefolk, far other was 
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the scene presented to the contemplation 
of the crew from that which may be wit- | 
nessed at this degenerate day. Wildness 
and savage majesty reigmid on the bor- 
ders of this mighty river — the hand of 
cultivation had not as yet laid low the 
dark forest, and tamed the features of 
the landscape — nor had the frequent sail 
of commerce broken in upon tlie pro- 
found and awful solitude of ages. Here 
and there might be seen a rude wigwam 
perched among the cliffs of the moun- 
tains, with i(s curling column of smoke 
mounting in the trans{)arpnt atinosjihere 
— but so loftily situated that the whcjop- 
ings of the savage children, gambolling 
on the margin of the dizzy heights, fell 
almost as faintly on the ear as do the 
notes of the lark, when lost in the azure 
vault of heavcjn. Now and then, from 
the h(*etling brow of some precipice, the 
wild deer would look timidly down upon 
the splendid pageant as it passed below ; 
and then, tossing his antlers in the air, 
would hound away into the thickets of 
the forest. 

Through such scenes did the stately 
vessel of Peter Stuyvesaril pass. Now 
did they skirt the bases of the rocky 
h(;ights of Jersey, which spring up like 
everlasting walls, reaching from the waves 
unto the licavcms, and were fashioned, if 
tradition may be believed, in times long 
past, by the mighty spirit Manctho, to 
protect his favourite abodes from the un- 
hallowed eyes of mortals. Ni)W did they 
career it gaily across the vast expanse of 
"IVppaan Hay, whose wide ext(*nded shores 
pr(*s(*nt a variety of deleetahlc; scenery — 
h(^re the. hold proinonttwy, crowned with 
emhovvcrii]g trees advancing into the hay 
— there the* long woodland slope, swei*p- 
ing up from the shore in rich luxuriance, 
and lerminating in the upland precipice — 
wliik* at a distance a long waving line of 
rocky heights threw their gigantic shad(*s 
across the water. Now would (hey pass 
where some modest little interval, open- 
ing among these stupendous scenes, yet 
retreating as it were for ju-otection in the 
embraces of the neighbouring mountains, 
di.splayed a rural paradise, fraught with 
sw(H*t and pastoral beauties ; the velvet- 
tufted lawn — the bushy copse — the tink- 
ling rivulet, stealing through the fresh 
and vivid verdure — on whose banks was 
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situated some little Indian village, or 
peradventure the rude cabin of some so- 
litary hunter. 

The difK'reiit periods of the revolving 
day seemed each, with cunning magic, 
to diffuse a different charm over the 
scene. Now would the jovial sun break 
gloriously from the east, bla/diig from 
the summits of the hills, and sparkling 
the landscape with a thousand dewy 
gems; while along the borders of the 
river were seen heavy masses of mist, 
which, like midnight caitiffs, disturbed at 
his approach, madci a sluggish retreat, 
rolling ill sullen reluctance up the moun- 
tains. At such times all was brightness, 
and life, and gayi'ty — the atmosphere was 
of an indescribable pureiit'ss and transpa- 
rency — the birds broke forth in wanton 
madrigals, and freshening breezes wafted 
the vessel merrily on licr course. But 
when the sun sunk amid a flood of glory 
in the west, mantling the heavens and 
the carih with a thousand gorgeous dyes 
— then all was calm, and silent, and 
magnificent. The late swidling sail hung 
lifelessly against the mast — th(‘ seaman, 
with folded arms, k;aned against the* 
shrouds, lost in that involuntary musing 
which the sober grandeur of nature com- 
mands in tlie rud(‘st of her children. 
The vast bosom of the Hudson was like 
an unrufll('d mirror, reflecting the golden 
splcuidour of the hc;avens ; excepting that 
now and then a bark canoe would steal 
across its surface, filled with jiaiiited sa- 
vag<\s, wdiose gay fc'athers glared brightly, 
as perchance a lingering ray of the set- 
ting sun gleamed upon them from the 
west e r n mo u nt ai ns. 

But wlien the hour of twilight spread 
its rnagii’: mists around, then (lid the face 
of nature assume a thousand fugitivt* 
charms, which to the worthy heart tliat 
s(3eks enjoyment in the glorious works of 
its Maker are inexpressibly captivating. 
The mellow dubious light that pn* vailed 
just served to tinge with illusive colours 
the softened features of the scenery. TIkj 
deceived but delighted eye sought vainly 
to discern in the broad masses of shad(‘, 
the separating line betweem the land and 
water ; or to distinguish the fading ob- 
je(.*,ts that so(!med sinking into chaos. 
Now did the busy fancy supply the fee- 
bleness of vision, producing with indus- 


trious craft a fairy creation of her own. 
Under her plastic wand the barren rocks 
frowm^d ui>on the watery waste, in the 
semblance of lofty tow'crs, and high ein- 
battk'd castles — trcK's assuuKid the dindiil 
forms of mighty giants, and the inacces- 
sible summits of the mountains seemed 
peopled with a thousand shadowy b(?ings. 

Now brok(i forth from the shores the 
notes of an innumerable viiriefy of in- 
s(^cts, which filled the air with a strange 
but not inharmonious concert — while ever 
and anon was lK3ard th(3 irudancholy plaint 
of the whip-poor-will, who, perched on 
some lone tree, wciaried the car of night 
with liis incessant meanings. Th(3 mind, 
soothed into a halkiwetl melancholy, 
listene,(i with pensive stillness to (^atch 
and distinguish each sound that vaguely 
issued from the slioiv — now and then 
startled perchance by tlie whoop of some 
straggling savage or by the dreary howl 
of a wolf, stealing forth u})on his nightly 
prowl ings. 

Thus happily did they pursue their 
course, until they cntcired u})on those 
aw/ul d(‘filcs denominated the high- 
lands, whcn3 it would s(‘em that gigan- 
tic Titans had erst waged their impious 
war with heaven, j)iling up cliffs on ciitfs, 
and hurling vast masses of rock in wild 
confusion. But in sooth very different 
is the history of llu'se cloud-capt moun- 
tains. TIk^sc in ancient days, before 
the Hudson poured its waters from the 
lakes, formccJ (Uie vast prison, within 
whose rocky bosom the omni])otent Ma- 
netho confim'd the rel)ellious spirits who 
repined at his control. Here, bound in 
adamantine cludns, or jammed in rifted 
pines, or crushed by [londerous rocks, 
th(jy groaned for many an age. At 
length tlui (conquering Hudson, in its 
career towards th(3 o(3ean, burst open 
their prison-house, rolling its tidi; trium- 
phantly through the stupendous ruins. 

Still, however, do many of them lurk 
about their (jld abodes ; and these it is, 
according to venerable legends, that 
cause the echoes which resound through- 
out these; awful solitudes ; wliich are no- 
thing but their angry clamours wh(;n any 
noise disturbs the profoundness of their 
r(;pos(;. For when the elements are agi- 
tated by tempest, when the winds are up 
and the thunder rolls, then horrible is the 
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yrlling anrl howling of those troubled 
spirits, making the mountains to re- 
bellow^ with tlioir hideous uproar ; for at 
suoli tinujs it is said that they think the 
gr(‘at Manotho is rc'tuniing once more to 
j)lunge them in gloomy caverns, and re- 
new their intolerahh; captivity. 

Ihjt all these fair and glorious scenes 
were lost uj)on the gallant Stii}'vesant ; 
naijght occupi(‘d his mind hut thoughts 
of iron w^ar, and proud anticipations of 
hardy deeds of arms. Nfjither did his 
hon(‘st crew trouble their heads wdth any 
romantic sp('culations of tin* kind. The 
pilot at th(^ helm quietly smoked his ])ip(5, 
thinking of nothing eith(*r past, pr(\sent, 
or to couK' : those of his comradcis who 
waTo not industriously snoring under the 
i hatches were listening with o[)en iiKniths 
to Anthony Van Corl(‘ar, who, seated on 
the wdndlass, w'as relating to them the 
marvellous history of those myriads of 
fire-tlii's, that sparkled like gems and j 
spangles upon tli(‘ dusk\ robe of night. 
'rhes(i, according to tradition, W(‘re ori- 
ginally a race of pestilent sernj)it('rnous ] 
Ixddanies, who ])eoj)led lhes(3 ]>arts*long 
before* the memory of man ; being of that 
abominated race^ emphatically calhxl 
hrlmstoncs ; and who for their iiiiiumc- 
rnble sins against the* children of men, 
and to furnish an awful wairuing to the 
beauteous sex, were doomed to infest the 
earth in tla* shajx' of these tlireatening 
and t(‘rrible little hugs; enduring the in- 
ternal torments of that tire, which they 
formiirly carried in th(‘ir hearts and 
breathed forth in their words; but ikov 
ari', sentenced to bear about for ever — in 
their tails ! 

And now am 1 going to tell a fact, 
which 1 doubt much my readers will be- 
lieve ; but if they do, they are wcdcomc 
not to believe a w'ord in this whole his- 
torjj^ — for nothing whicdi it contains is 
more true. It must he knowm then that 
the n®se of Anthony the trumpcitcr w^as 
of a very lusty size, strutting boldly from 
his countenanc(^ like a mountain of Gol- 
conda ; being sumptuously bedecked wdth 
rubi('s and other precious stones — the 
true regalia of a king of good fellows, 
wdiich jolly Bacchus grants to all wdio 
house it heartily at the flagon. Now thus 
it happened, that bright and <)arly in 
Ihe morning, the good Anthony, having 
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w\ashcd his burly visage, was leaning 
over the quarter railing of the galley, 
contemplating it in the glassy w’ave be- 
low. Just at this mouKuit the iljustrious 
sun, breaking in all his sj)lendour from 
behind a high bluff of the highlands, did 
dart one of his most ])otent b(‘ams full 
upon the refulgent nose of the sounder 
of brass — th() reflection of which shot 
straightway down, hissing hot, into the 
water, and killed a mighty sturg(‘on that 
w^as sporting beside the vessf'l ! This 
huge monster being with infinite labour 
lioisted on board, furnished a luxurious 
n'past to all the crew, being accounted 
of (‘xcelk'ul flavour, excc'pting about the 
w'ound, where it smacked a little of brim- 
stone — and this, on mv veracity, w'as the 
first time that c-ver sturgeon w as eaten in 
these parts by Christian people.^’ 

AVhen this astonishing miracdo came 
to Ik; made knowai to Peter Stuyvesant, 
and that he tasted of the unknown fish, I 
h<‘, as may well be supposed, marvell(‘d j 
exceedingly ; and as a monument there- 
of, 111* gave the name of Antltouifs ISo^sc 
to a stout ])romontory in the ncighbour- 
hood-^and it has continued to Ik* called 
Anthony's Nose (wor since that time*. 

But hold: whither am I wandering? 
By the mass, if I attempt to a(‘comi>any 
th(‘ good Pi;ter Stuyvesant on this voy- 
age, I shall never make an end ; for 
iK'ver was there a voyage so fraught 
with marvellous incidemts, nor a river so 
abounding with transcendent beauties, 
worthy of being severally n'corded. 
Kven now I have it on the point of my 
pen to relate how his crew were most 
horribly frightened, on going on shore 
above the higldands, by a gang of merry 
roistering d(*vils, frisking and curvetting 
on a flat rock, which projecti'd into the 
river — and wdiich is called the Din/nTii 
Dans-Kffmrr to this very day. But no ! 
Diedrich Knickerbock(‘r — it becomes thee 
not to idle thus in thy historic way- 
faring. 

Recollect that while dw’clling with the 
fond garrulity of agi; over these* fairy 
scenes, endeared to thee by the recollec- 

* The learned Flans Megapolensis, treating of j 
the country about Albany, in a letter which was ' 
written some time alter the settlement thereof, 
says, “ There is iii the rivc‘r great plenty of stur- 
I geoii, which we Christians do hot make use of, but 
the Indians eat them greedihe.” I 
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lions of thy youth, and the ehanns of a 
tliousand le^(*ndary tal(‘s which beguiled 
the simple car of thy childhood ; n ‘col- 
lect that thou art trifling with those fle(‘t- 
ing mom(‘iits which should ho devoted to 
lol’tic'r th(‘m(‘s. Js jiot Time — relentl(‘ss 
Time! shakijig, wilji palsied hand, his 
almost (‘\haust(!d hour-glass before thee? 
— liasten then to ])ursuc thy weary task, 
lest the last sands be run out ere tiiou 
hast finished thy iiistory of’ the Manhat- 
toes. 

Let us tlaai commit the dauntless Pe- 
ter, his brave* galley, and his loyal crew, 
to the protec.tion of the bl(‘ss(‘d St. Ni- 
cholas ; wlio, I have no doubt, will pros- 
per him in his voyage, while we await 
ids ref urn at tlie great city of New Am- 
sterdam. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Dcsrribinp; the powerful army that assembled at 
llio city of Mow Amsterdam — totjether with the 
interview between Peter the IJeacUtiong ar.d 
(hMieial Von PolTenlmrgh, and PetePs hontiments 
touching unfortunate great men. 

WnTLR thus the onterjirising Peter was 
coasting, willi flowing sail, up the sliorcs 
tif the lordly Hudson, , and arousing all 
the phlegmalic little Dutch st'ttkammts 
upon its borders, a great and jiuissant 
concourse of warriors was assembling at 
th(' city of N(wv Amsterdam. And here 
that invaluable fragment of antiquity, the 
8tuyvesant manuscript, is more than 
commonly particular; by whitdi m(\'ins 
I am enabl(*d to record the illustrious 
host that encamped itself in the public 
square in front of t lie fort, at present de- 
nominated the Howling Green. 

In the centre, th(*n, was pitched the 
tent of the men of battle of the Manhat- 
to(‘s, who being the inmat(*s of the metro- 
polis, composed the life-guards of the 
governor. '’J'liese w(*re (commanded by 
the valiant Sloffel Brinkerlioof, who 
whilom had acquired such immortal fame 
at Oyster Bay, — they displayed as a 
standard a heaver on a field of 

orange ; being the arms of the province, 
and demoting the persevering industry 
and the amphibious origin of the Ncder- 
landcrs.* 

* This was likewise the great seal of the New 
Nethorlduds, as may still be seen m ancient re- 
cords. 


On their riglit hand might he seen the 
vassals of that renowiK'd Mynlit'cr, Mi- 
cliael Paw^,"^ who lorded it over the fair 
regions of ancient Pavonia, and the lands 
away south even unto the Navesink 
mountains,']* and was moreover patrooii 
of (lihhet Island. Ilis standard was 
borne by his trusty squire, Cornelius Van 
Vorst ; consisting of a huge oyster rc- 
cunihcni upon a sea-grec'n field J btung 
the armorial bt'arings of )iis favourite 
in(‘tropolis, Cummuniiiaw. He brought 
to the camp a stout force of w arriors, 
heavily armed, bcdiig each clad in ten jiair 
of linsey-woolsey l)re(‘ches, and over- 
.shadowed by hroatl-hrimmed heavers, 
W'ilh short pipes twisted in their hatbands. 
'Jdiese wVre the men w ho v(‘getated in the 
mud .along flu* shor(*s of Pavonia ; Ix'iiig 
of th(* race of genuine cojqierheads, and 
w'cro fabl(‘d to ha\e sprung from oysters. 

At a little distance* was encamped the 
tribe of w-arriors wdio came from the 
neighhourliood oflhH Gate. These W'crc 
comraaii{U*d by tlu* Suy Dams, and the 
Van Dams, incontinent hfird sw'carers, 
as their names bcdukeii — they were ter- 
ribl(‘-lo()kingi(*llow’s,elad in broad-skirled 
irahordiiTes, of that curious coloured cloth 
called thunder and lightning — and bore 
as a standard ihre'C Dc'vil’s darning nee- 
dles, valtnd^ ill a flame-colon red field. 

H.'ird by was the tent of the men of 
hattki from the marshy borders of the 
AVaalc-Boght:}: and the country tlu'n*- 
abouts — these wen? of a sour aspect, by 
reason that tlu'y lived on crabs, which 
abound in these ])arts. 'i’hey were the 
first insti tutors of that honourable order 
of knighlhood, calkxl Phfinrfrhct shirks^ 
and if tradition speak true, did likewdse 
introduce the far-famed step in dancing, 

* Reeitlcs w^hat is rclntecl in tho Stiiyvcsant MS. 

1 have round iiienlion made of this illiistriousf pa- 
troon in another manuscript, which says: “ De 
lleor (or the squire) Michael Paw, a Dutch subject, 
about lOth Aug. KillO, by deed purchased, Staten 
Island. N. R Tlie same Michael Taw had what 
the Dutch call a eolonie at Pavonia, on the Jersey 
shore, opposite J\cw York, and his overseer in 
1630 was named (.'orns. Van Vorst — a person of 
the same name in 1763, owned J*awles Hook, and 
a large farm at Pavonia, and is a lineal descendant 
from Van Vorst.” 

t So called from the Navesink tribe of Indians 
that inhabited these parts — at present they .ire er- 
roneously denominated the Neversiiik, or Never- 
sund mountains. 

I Since corrupted into the WallaboiU ; the b.iy. 
where the Navy VTard is situated. 
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called “ doul)lo trouble.” Tlioy were | 
commanded by the fearless Jjicolms Varra 
Van^er, and had, moreover, a jolly band 
of Breuckekiii* ferrymen, who performed 
a brave concerto on conch shells. 

But I ndrain from pursuing this minute 
description, which goes on to d(‘scribe 
tlie warriors of Bloemen-dael, and We(‘- 
hawk, and llobokcai, and sundry othc'r 
pla/x's,*'well known in liistory and song 
— for now do the notes of martial music 
alarm the people of New Amsterdam, 
sounding afar from beyond the walls of 
tlie city. But this alarm was in a little 
while relieved, for lo, from tlie midst of a 
vast cloud of dust, they recognis(‘d the 
brimstomscoloured breeclies and sphaidid 
silv('r leg of Bcter Stuyvi'sant, glaring in 
th(' sunbeams; and b<!h(;ld him approach- 
ing at the liead of a formidable army, 
which h(^ had mustered along the banks 
of the Hudson. And h(‘re the (‘xc(;lleiit 
but anonymous writer of the Stuyvesant 
manuscrijit breaks out into a bravf‘ and 
glorious (lescrij)tion of the force’s, as they 
(k’fded through the jirincipal gate of the 
city, that stood by the head of Wall- 
slree’t. 

First of all came tli^ Van Bummels, 
wlio inliabit the pleasant borders ol‘ the 
Bronx : tlu’se were' short fat na'ii, wearing 
excel 'dmg large trunk-bre'oehes, and were 
renowned for feats of tlu^ trencher — they 
were tli(‘ first inventors oi* supjiawn or 
inusli and milk. (’h)se in their rear 
marched the; \im Vlolens, of Kaatskill, 
horrible ipiatlers (»1' new cider, and arrant 
braggarts in th('ir liquor. After them 
came tlie Van Pells, of (Iroodt hisojius, 
(k'xterous horsi'inen, mounted upon good- 
ly switch-tailed slc'cds of tlu; Esopus 
breed — these were mighty limiters of 
minks and musk-rats, whence cami* thc^ 
word Vvltry, Then the Van Nests, of 
Kindi ‘rhoeck, valiant robbers of birds’ 
nests, as their name denotes; to tlu’se, if 
n’porl. may be belii’vi'd, are we indebted 
for the invi'iition of slai>-jac-ks, or buck- 
wheat cakes. Then the Van Higginbot- 
toms, of Wapping’s creek; these came 
armed with ferules and birchen rods, be- 
ing a' rac(^ of schoolmasters, who first 
discoveax'd the marvellous sympathy be- 
tween the seat of honour and the seat of 

* * Now spelt Brooklyn. 


intellect — and that the shortest way to 
get knowledge into the head was to ham- 
mer it into the bottom. Then the Van 
(4rolls, of Anthony’s Nose, who carrii'd 
their liijuor in fair round little pottles, by 
reason they could not bousii it out of their 
canti’cns, Iiaving such rare long noses. 
Tlum the Gardeiiii'rs, of Hudson and 
thereabouts, distinguislu'd by many tri- 
umphant f('ats, such as robbing waU’r- 
melon jiatclK'-s, smoking rabbits out of 
th(‘ir holes, and th(i lik(‘ ; and by being 
great lovi'rs of roasted jiigs’ tails ; these 
wc'rt! th(' ancestors of tlif! renowned (\)n- 
gres.s-man of that nanu'. Then the Van 
Hoeseiis, of Sing-Sing, great choristers 
and players upon the Jew’s harp; these 
marched two and two, singing tlie great 
song ol’St. Nicholas. I’hen the’ (kaieii- 
hovi'iis, of Sleejn Hollow; these gave *• 
birth to a jolly race’ of ]>ublicans, who 
first discovered the magic arlifii’e of con- 
juring a quart of uiiu' into a ]>in( bottle. 
'J'Ik’Ii the V.an Kortlandts, who lived on 
the wild banks of the (’roton, and wen' 
gn'at kilb'rs of wild ducks, b(‘ing niiich 
sjiokc’ii of for llu'ir skill in shooting with 
the hwig bow\ 'J’Ik'ii the Van Bunscho- 
tens, of N\ack gnd Kakiat, who were 
th(‘ tirst that did ever ki('k with the leil 
foot ; th(‘y wen' gallant bush-whackers 
and hunti'rs of raccoons by moonlight. 
Then the Van W inkles, of Haerlem, po- 
tent suckers of eggs, and noted for run- 
ning of horses, and running iq) of scores 
at taverns; they wi’re tlu' first that ever 
wanked w ith both ('yi's at once. Lastly 
came tluj KMcKEaiiocKERs, of tlu' great 
town of Scaghticoki’, wh('n‘ the folk lay 
stones upoiitln' houses in wind\ weather, 
le.sl they should be blown awaiy. These 
derive? th(’ir name', as some say, from 
Kfftrkrr, to shake, and Jk'Lrr, a goblet, 
indicating tlu’ix'by that they w^ere sturdy 
toss-pots of yore ; but, in truth, it was 
derived from Knlrkn^ to nod, and Jhn- 
Ay 7?, books; plainly meaning that they 
w<'re gr('at nodders or dozers over books 
— from them did dt’seend th(? writer of 
this history. 

Such was the legion of sturdy bush- 
beatc’rs that poured in at the grand gate 
of N(‘w Amsterdam; the ^tuyvesant ma- 
nusi’ript inde('d speaks of many mon’, 
w hose names I omit to mention, seeing 
that it behoves me to hasten matters of 
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greater moment. Nothing could surpass 
the joy and martial pride of the lioii- 
h('arted P('ff‘r as Jie n‘viewed this mighty 
host of wnrriors, and ho dctrriniiK^d no 
longer to de/iT the gratiiication of his 
miieh-wislied-ror n‘vejige,upon thescouii- i 
drel Svv(‘(]('s at Fort ( -asimir. 

Hut hcd’orel hasten to record those* im- 
matehahlo evenis, whieli will ho found 
ill the sequed of this faithful history, let 
me* paus(i to notie(i the late of Jacohus 
You Potleiihurgh, the diseomfiti'd coin- 
mnnd('r-in-e]iic‘f of IIk* armie's of the N(‘\v 
Nelh(‘rlaiuls. Such is the inhe'i-eiit un- 
cliarita])l(‘iiess of human nature*, tliat 
seare.‘(‘!y did the news hevonie ])uhlie of 
his ele'plorahle elise'emlif lire* at Fe)rt Casi- 
inir, than a tlioiisanel seairvy rumours 
we:‘re* se;l afloat at N<‘w Anisf(“reiam, 

« iv]ie*rein it was insinuate'el, that he* hael in 
reality a treaelu'rous imelerstanding with 
the 8we‘disli e‘ommande‘r ; that lie hael 
long he.'(‘n in the jiraetiee* of privately 
e*onimmii<*aling with tlie) Swe.‘des ; toge*- 
th(*r Mith divers hints about “ se‘ere‘t 
service moiu'v.” To all which de*adly 
charge's I do not giie a jejt more credit 
than I think they de*serve. § 

C/ortain it is, that the general vindica- 
ted his charactc'r h> tlie most vehemeaif 
oaths and jirotestjUions, and put e‘verv 
man emt of the; ranks of hejiiour who 
elare’d to doubt his integrity. ]\Iore‘over, 
on reluming to Ne'w Amsf<*rdam, lie* 
jia railed up imel down the st re*e*ts with a 
crejw of hard swt*ar<*rs at his he*e*is — 
sturdy bottle companions, wliom he 
gorge'd and fatte'iied, and who were; re'ady 
te) holster him through all the courts e_)f 
justie'e* — heroe*s of his own kidne*\ , fieTce*- 
whiskered, hroa(l-shoulelere*d, cejlhranel- 
looking swagge‘re*rs — not one of \ihoni 
hut looked as tlmugh he e*ouIel e.*at up an j 
e)\, and pick his teeth with tlie liorns. 
Thest; lilt*-guard men quarn*lled all his 
(juarrels, were re*ady to fight all liis l>at- 
tles, and scowled at every man that 
turned up liis nose at tlu* general, as 
though they woidd devour him alive. 
Their conviu'sation was inferspers(*d with 
oaths like minute guns, and every bom- 
bastic rodomonfado was rounded oT by 
a thundering ex(‘c.ration, like a patriotic 
toast honoured with a discharge of artil- 
lery. 

All those valorous vapourings had a 


considerable effect in convincing certain 
profound sages, who began to think tlie 
general a hero of unnmtchable loffiness 
and magnanimity of soul ; j)artiru]arly 
as he was continually jirotesting o/z the 
honour of a soldier — a marv(‘llously high- 
sounding asseveration. Nay, one of the 
members of the council went so far as to 
propose they should imrnortalizi* him by 
an imirm-ishahle. statue of plaster o^’ Paris. 

Hut the vigilant Pi'ter the Fleadstrong 
was not thus to he d(*ceived. Sending 
privately for the commander-in-chief of 
all the armies, and having heard all his 
garnished with the customary 
])i(>us oaths, ])rotestations, and (‘jacula- 
tions — ‘‘llarkei*, etunrade,” cri(‘d he, 

“ thougli by >our own account you are 
the most bravi*, ujiright, and honourabh* 
man in tin* whole province, yet do you 
lie und(‘r the misfortune of being damna- 
bly traduced, and immeasurably d(‘- 
spised. Now, though it is certainly hard 
to punish a man for his misfortunes, and 
though it is MTV possible you an; totally 
innoci'iit of the crimes laid to your 
charge*, y(*t as Ihsaven, doubtless for j 
soiiK* wise pur[)os(', sees lit at jiresent to i 
withhold all proofs of your innoc.eiu'e, 
far bc‘ it from me to counteract its sose- 
re‘ign wdl. Hesidi's, 1 cannot conseait to 
venture my armu's with a commander 
whom th(‘y desjiise, nor to trust the w'<d- 
liirc* of my people* to a champion whom 
th(*y distrust, Hetin*, tiie*r('fore*, my 
frie'iid, from the irksome toils and cares 
of public life, with this comlbrting relk*c- 
tion — that if guilty, you are* but enjoy- 
ing your just r(*ward — and if innoc(*nt, 
you are* not the tirst gr(‘at and gooel man 
who has most w rongfully he*en slniuler(*d 
anel maltreated in this wicked worlel — 
doubt l(*ss to be he’tter treated in a better 
w’orlel, where theu’e shall be* ne;ithe*r orreu', 
ctdumnv, nor pe*rse'cution. In the; nit^an 
time le*t me never s(*e your face again, 
for I have a horrible anti]>athy to the 
counte.nances of unfortunate great men 
like yourse*lf.” 

criArTKii V. 

In which the Author (liscoiir‘<fs very infrenuously of 
hi msHt— after which is to be fouiul much inte- 
resting iiistory about J'elcr the IJeadytroug and 
his foiiowera. 

As my leaders and myse*lf arc about 
entering on as many perils as ever 
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a confoduracy of nioddlosoino kniglits- 
crmiit wilfully run their heads into, it is 
meet that, like those hardy adventurers, 
wo should join hnnds, bury all diffenmccs, 
and swear to stand by one another, in 
weal or wo, to the; end of the enterprise. 
My readers must doubtless pc'rec'ive how 
coin[>letely 1 have altered my tone and 
deportment since we first met tog(‘tlicr. 

I warrant they then thought me a crabbed, 
cynical, imjiertinent little son of a Dutch- 
man ; for 1 scarcely (wer gave th(‘m a 
civil word, nor so much as touched my 
hc'aver, when 1 liad occasion to address 
thc‘m. Hut as we jogg(!d along together 
in the highroad of rny history, 1 gra- 
dually began to relax, to grow more 
coiu'teous, and occasionally to caiK.T into 
familiar discourse, until at length 1 came 
to conceive a most social, cornj'aniona hie 
kind of rc'gard for them. This is just 
my way — 1 arn always a litlK* cold and 
reserved at first, particularly to ])eopl(‘ 
whom 1 nidther know nor care for, and 
am only to 1 k 3 completely won by long 
intimacy. 

Hesidi's, why should 1 have heeif so- 
cia])l<^ to th(‘ crowd of how-d’y(‘-do ac- 
(piaintancos that Hocked /oirid ifK' at my 
Ifrst appearance ! Many were merely 
attracted by a new fac(* ,* and having 
stari'd me full in th(‘ titk'-jiage, walk(Ml 
oil’ without saying a word ; whik* others 
lingeii'd yawningly through the preface, 
and, having gratified their short-lived 
curiosity, soon droj)j)ed otf one by one. 
But, mon^ espec-ifilly to try tluMi* mettle, 

I had r(;cours(^ to an expedii'iit, similar 
to one wliich we are told was used by 
that ])eerlcss flower of chivalry, King 
Arthur; wdio, before he admitted any 
knight to his intimacy, first recjuired that 
h(' should show himself sujierior to dan- 
ger or hardships, by encountering un- 
heard of mishaps, slaying some dozen 
giants, vanquishing wdc.kc'd enchanters, 
not to.say a word of (hvarfs, liippogriHs, 
and fiery dragons. On a similar princi- 
ple did I cunningly lead my readers, at 
the first sally, into two or three knotty 
chaptiirs, wdiere they were wofully bela- 
boured and bulTeted, by a host of pagan 
philosophers and infided writ(*rs. Though 
, naturally a very grave man, yet could I 
scarce refrain from smiling outright at 
seeing the utter confusion and dismay of 



my valiant cavaliers. Some dro]>ped 
down dead (asleep) on the field ; otlu^rs 
threw down my book in the middle of 
the first chapter, took to their Ik'cIs, and 
never ceas(!d scampering until they had 
fairly run it out of sight ; when they 
sto[)ped to take breath, to tell their friends 
what troubles they had undergone, and 
to warn all otliers from venturing on so 
thankless an ex])edition. Kvery page 
thinned my ranks more and more ; and 
of the vast multitude that first set out, 
but a comparatively f(;w made) shift to 
survive, in exceedingly battered condition, 
through the five introductory chapters. 

What, then ! W’ould you have had me 
take such sunshine, faint-h(‘arted recre- 
ants to my bosom at our first acipiaiiit- 
ance? No — no ; 1 reserved my friendship 
for those who descjrved it, for those who 
undauntedly bore mc^ company, in de- 
spite of difliculties, dangers, and fatigue's. 
And now’, as to those who adhere' to me 
at ])re.s('nt, I take them afU'ctionate'ly b\' 
the hand. Worthy and thrice-be'ioved 
reade'rs ! brave and w('ll-tri('d comrades! 
w’ho have faithlully follow’c'd my foot- 
stej)s , through all my w’ande rings — I sa- 
lute you fr«)m rny lieart — 1 pledge mysc'lf 
to stand by you to the last ; and to (ton- 
duct y'ou (so H('aven spec'd this trusty 
wc'apon which J now' hold betw’een my 
lingers) triumphantly to the end of tliis 
our slU})endous undertaking. 

But, liark ! wdiik' w(^ ant thus talking, 
th<' city of New Amsterdam is in a bustle. 
Hie liost of w’arriors encampf'd in the 
Bowling (rm'ii are sinking their t('nts ; 
the brazen trumpet of Anthony Van 
(kirk'ar malo's the welkin to resound w'ith 
{lortentous clangour — the drums beat — 
the standards of the Manhattocts, of Hell- 
gate, and of Michael Paw, wave proudly 
in the air. And runv belx>Id where the 
mariners are busily emjiloyed, hoisting 
the sails of yon topsail schooner, and 
those clum])-built sloops, w’hich are to 
waft the army of the Neditrla riders to 
gather immortal honours on the Dela- 
ware ! 

'JTc entire population of the city, man, 
woman, and child, turned out to behold 
the chivalry of New Amsterdam, as it 
parad(‘d the stret.'ts previous to embarka- 
tion. Many a handkerchief was waved 
out of the w’indows ; many a fair nos(3 
12* 
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was blown in molodious sorrow on tho 
mournful occasion. TJic grief of the fair 
dames and beauteous damsels of (iranada 
could not have been more voeifirous on 
the banishment oi* tho gallant tri])e of 
Abeneerragc‘s, than was that oftlic kind- 
]uiart(*d fair ones of New Amsterdam on 
tlie dejKirture of their intrepid warriors. 
Every lovesick maidc^n fondly cranim(*d 
the })ock('ts of her liero with ging(n*bread 
and doughnuts — many a cop[)er ring was 
exeh.ang«;d, and crooked six-pence l)roken, 
in pledge of eternal constancy — and there 
rcanain (wtant to this day some love- 
versf's written on tliat occasion, siifh- 
ciently crabbed and incomprehensible to 
confound the whol(‘ universe. 

But it was a moving sight to sec the 
buxom lasses, how th(‘y liung about the 
^ doughty AntJiotiy Van C^orlear — ior he 
was a jolly, rosy- laced, lusty bachelor, 
fond of* his joke, and withal a desjx'rahi 
rogue among tlie women. Fain would 
th(‘y liave kept him to comfort them while 
th(5 army was «a\vay ; for besid(.‘s wliat 1 
have said of him, it is no morti than jus- 
tic(^ to add, tliat lie was a kind-heartc‘d 
soul, noted for his Ix nevolent attentions 
in comforting disconsolate wives during 
the abs(‘nce of ihc'ir luisbaials — and this 
made him to be v(‘ry much regarded by 
the honest burgh('rs of the city. But 
nothing could ke(‘p lh(‘ valiant Antliony 
from following the heels of the old go- 
vernor, whom he loved as he did his very 
soul — so embracing all the young vrouws, 
and giving every one of them that had 
good teeth and rosy lips a dozen hearty 
smacks, he dejiarted loaded with tlieir 
kind wishes. 

Nor was the departure of the gallant 
Peter among tli(i least causes of public 
distoiss. Though th() old governor w\*is 
by no nu'ans indulgent to the follies and 
. waywardness of liis subjects, yet som(‘- 
how or other ho liad become strangedy | 
popular among the peo])le. There is 
something so cajitivating in jiersonal 
bravery, that, with the comihoii mass of 
mankind, it takes ihejead of most other 
merits. The simple fidk of New Am- 
sterdam looked upon IVter Stuy vesant as 
a j)rodigy of valour. ITis wooden kjg, 
that trophy of liis martial encounters, 
was regarded with revtTence and admi- 
ration. Every old burgher liad a budget 


of miraculous stories to tell about the 
exploits of* Hardkofipig Piet, wherewith 
he regaled his cliildren of a long winter 
I night ; and on which he dwelt with as 
I much delight and exaggeration, as do our 
honest country yeomcm on llu' hardy ad- 
ventures of old General Putnam (or, as 
he is familiarly termed, 0/r/ Put) during 
our glorious revolution — not an indivi- 
dual but verily believed the old governor 
was a match for Belzebub hirnstdf ; and 
there was even a story told, with grea^ 
mystery, and under the rose, of his 
having shot the devil with a silver bullet 
one dark stormy night as he w%as sailing 
in a canoe through llcll-gate — but this J 
do not record as being an absolute fact. 
Perish thci man who would let fall a drop 
to discolour the pure stream of liistory ! 

(kirlain it is, not an old woman in New 
Amsterdam but considered Peter Stuy ve- 
sant as a tower of strength, and ri'sted 
satislic'd that th(‘ public welfare was se- 
cure, so long as h(‘ was in the city. It 
is not surprising, then, that they look(‘d 
upon his dejiarturci as a sore afllictioii. 
VVith heavy h(*arts they draggesd at tlie 
h(‘els of his troo]), as they marched 
down to ’tli() rivej’ sid(‘ to c^mbark. The 
governor from tlu* stern of his schooneV 
gave a short but truly jiatriarchal address 
to his citizens, wdiereiu h(‘ recomnK'iuFd 
th(*m to comport liktj loyal and jieaceable 
sul)j(‘cts — to go to church regularly on 
Sundays, and to mind thc'ir business all 
the we(‘k besides — that the women should 
b(‘ dutilul and «afIectionate to tlieir hus- 
bands — looking after nobody’s concerns 
but their owai : eschewing all gossipings 
and morning gaddings — and carrying 
short tongues and long ])etticoats. That 
the men should abstain from intermed- 
dling in jiublic conctirns, entrusting the 
carc‘s of govm-nment to the ollicers ap- 
pointed to support them — staying ^ at 
home, like good citizens, making money 
for themselves, and getting children for 
the benefit of their country. That the 
burgomasters should look well to the 
public interest — not oppressing the poor 
nor indulging the ricli — not tasking their 
sagacity to devise new laws, but faithfully 
enforcing those which were already made 
— rather bending their attention to pre- 
vent evil than to punish it ; ever recol- 
lecting that civil magistrates should 
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considc.r thcmsolv(.‘s more as guardians 
I of* pid)lic niurals than rat-catchurs em- 
ployed to entrap {)u])lie delinquents. Fi- 
nally, ho exhorted them, one and all, 
high and low, rich and poor, to conduct 
theins(*lv(\s ^/s ucU ns they coitld^ assuring 
Iheni that if they faithfully and conseieii- 
tionsly complied with this golden ruh', ' 
then' was no dangc'i* but that they would | 
all condwet themselves well enough — this ; 
dotie, he gave tlaun a paternal benedic- . 
lR)n; th(i sturdy Anthony soniuh'd a| 
most loving tarewT'll with his trumpet, i 
lh(' jelly crews ])ut up a shout of triumph, 
and tlu; invincible armada swept oil* 
proudly down the bay. 

TIk^ good peoj)l(' of New' Amsterdam 
crow'(l(3d down to the Battery — tliai blest 
rc'sort, from wIk'ikm' so many a tender 
pray('r has been w'afted, so many a fair 
hand wavc'd, so many a tearful look been 
cast by lovesick damsels, after the les- 
seninji: bark, bearing her adventurous 
swain to distant climes ! IL're th<.‘ popu- 
lace w'atclK'd w’ith straining e\'estb(' gal- 
lant s(juadroii, as it slowly floated dowm j 
th(‘ bay, and when the interv<‘ning kind 
at the Njirrows shut it from their sight, 
gradually dis{)ersed with^ silent tongues 
aifd downcast countenances. 

K heavy gloom hung over the late 
bustling city — the honest burghc'rs 
smoked their pipes in prolbuml thought- 
fulness, casting many a wistfid look to 
tlif* wi'atliercock on the church of St. 
Nieludas; and all th(^ old women, having 
no hmger the jiri'sence of Peter Stuywe- 
sant to hc'arten them, gathered their chil- 
dren lioim', and barriiradoed the doors 
and w indow's at sundown. 

In the mi'ainvhile the armada of the 
sturdy' Pi'tcr proceeded prosperously on 
its voyag(', and after encountering about 
as many storms, and water-spouts, and 
w lades, and other horrors and phenomena, 
as gi'iK'rally bi^fall adventurous landsmcji 
in [lerilous voyages of the kind ; and 
after undergoing a severe scouring from 
that deplorable and unpitied malady called 
sea-sickness, the whole squadron arrived 
safely in the Delaware. 

Without so much as dropping anchor 
and giving his wearied ships lime to 
breathe, after labouring so long in the j 
ocean, the intrepid Peter pursued his | 
course up the Delaware, and made a 


sudden appearance before Fort Casitnir. 
Having sumrnojied tlie astonished garri- 
son by a terrific blast from the trumjiet 
of the long-w'indc'd Van Ckjrlear, he de- 
majided, in a tone of thunder, an instant 
surrender of the fort. To this dc'rnand, 
»Su(*n Scutz, the w ind-dried commandant, 
replied in a shrill whitlling voice, which, 
hy rc'ason of his extreme sparenc'ss, 
soundc'd like the wind whistling through 
a hroken bellows — “that he had no very 
strong reason for refusing, exc('j)t that thc) 
demand was particularly disagrei^ahle, as 
he had been ordc'rc'd to maintain his post 
to the last extremity.” Thi reipiestc'd 
time, therefore', to consult with Governor 
Risingh, and proposed a truce for that 
purpose. 

Tlie choleric Peter, indignant at having 
his rightful fort so treacherously' taken 
from him, and thus pe'rtinaciously with- 
held, refusc'd the proposed armistice, and 
sw'orc' by th(' ])ipt) of St. Nicholas, which, 
like till' sacH'd fire, was never extin- 
guishcul, that unless the fort w'cre surren- 
derc'd in tc'ii minutes, he w'ould inconti- 
nently storm th<‘- works, naike all the 
garrisqn run the gaunt hd, and split their 
scoundred of a comjnander like a piedek'd 
vshad. To give this menace the greater 
eftect, he drc'W' forth his trusty sw’ord, 
and shook it at them with such a vigorous 
motion, that doubtless, if it had not bi'C'ii 
exceeding rusty', it would have lightened 
terror intc> tlic' ey es and Iiearts of the 
enemy’. Ih* th(*n ordered his men to 
bring a broadside to bear upon the fort, 
consisting of tw’o sw’ivels, thri'e muskets, 
a long duck fowling-piecc', and tw'o brace 
of horse-pistols. 

In the mean time the sturdy Van Cor- 
lear marshalled all his forces, and com- 
menced his warlike operations. Distend- 
ing Ids cheeks like a very Boreas, he 
k(*pt up a most horrilic tw’anging of his 
trumpet — the lusty choristc'rs of Sing- 
Sing broke forth into a hideous song of 
batik' — tlie warriors of Breuckek;n and 
the Wallabout blew a potent and astound- 
ing blast on their cqnch-shells, altogether 
forming as outrageous a concerto as 
though fiv’o thousand French fiddlers 
were disjilaying tJieir skill in a modern 
overture. 

Whether the formidable front of war, 
thus suddenly presented, smote tlie gar- ’ 
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rison with sore dismay — or whether the 
concludinc^ terms of the summons, which 
m(;ntioiU‘(l that he should surrond(T “ at 
discretion,” were mistaken by Su(ai 
Scutz, who, though a 8wed(^, was a very 
considerate, (‘asy-ternpered man — as a 
compliment to liis discretion, I will not 
tak(‘ upon m(! to say; certain it is he 
/bund it impossible to resist so courteous 
a fl('mand. Accordingly, in tlic V(‘ry 
nick of time, just as the cahin-])oy had 
gone adcr a coal of fire, to discharge the 
swivel, a chamado was beat on the ram- 
part by the only drum in the garrison, 
to the no small satisfaction of both par- 
ties ; who, notwithstanding their great 
stomach for fighting, had (idl as good an 
inclination to cat a fpiiet dijiner, as to ex- 
change black eyes and bloody noses. 

Thus did this impn'gnahle f<»rtress 
once more return to the domination of 
tlu'ir High Mightinesses ; Scutz and Jiis 
garrison of twenty men were allowerl to 
marcli out with tlie lionours of war, and 
the victorious Pet(‘r, who was as generous 
as hrave^ permitted tlumi to keep ])osses- 
siou of all their arms and ammunition — 
the same on inspection Ixdng found totally 
unfit for service, having long rusted in 
the magazine of the fortress, even before 
it was wrested liy the Swedes from the 
wijidy Yon Pofleiiburgh. But 1 must not 
omit to nunition, that the gov(‘rnor was 
so w'cll pleased wdth the services of his 
faitlifid s(juire Van Corlear, in the n'duc- 
tion of this great fortress, that he made 
him on the spot lord of a goodly domain 
in the vicinity of New Amsterdam — 
whicli goes by llic name of Corlear’s 
Hook unto this very day* 

The unexampled liberality of the 
valiant Stuyvesant towairds the Swedes, 
f>ccasioned great surprise in the city of 
New Amsterdam — nay, certain of those 
factious individuals, wdio had been en- 
lightened by the jiolitical meetings that 
prevailed during the days of William the 
Testy, but who had not dared to indulge 
their meddlesome habits under the eye of 
their present ruler, now, emboldened by 
his absence, dared even to give vent to 
their censures in the strcf't. Murmurs 
were heard in the very council-chamber 
of N('w Amsterdam ; and there is no 
knowing whether they might not have 
* broken out into downright speeches and 


invectives, had not Peter Stuyvesant i)ri- 
vately sent Jiome his walking-staff, to be 
laid as a mace on the table of the council- 
chamlxT, in the midst of his counstdiors ; 
who, Iik(' w'is(^ uk'h, took tlie hint, and 
for ever after held their peace. 

CHAPTER VJ. j 

Sliowin^r the great advantage that the niitlior has | 
over hia reader in tune of battle — to'jether with 
divers portentous movements ; which betoken 
that something terrible is about to hapjicii. 

Like as a miglily alderman, w hen at 
a corjioration ft'ast the first spoonful of | 
turtle sou[) salutes his palatt*, ftxds liis 
impatient appetite but tenfold quickeii(‘d, 
and r(‘douhl(\s his vigorous attacks ujion 
the tureen ; whik) Jiis voracious eyt's, 
projecting from Ids head, roll gret'dily 
round, dtwouring (wery thing at tabk* — 
so did the m(‘ttiesome Peter Stuyvesant 
feel fJiat intolerable JiungiT for martial 
glory, whicli raged within his vitv 
howxds, inflamed by the capture of Fort 
Casimir, and nothing could allay it hut 1 
the conquest of all N(wv Swedc'ii. No 1 
sooner therc'fore liad ho securi'd liis con- 1 
ipicst, than lie stumpcxl resolukdy on, I 
flushed' W’ith guccess, to gatlier fresh i 
launds at Fort f’liristina.*' 

This was the grand Swedish post, es- | 
tahlished on a small river (or, as it is 
improp(‘rly termed, cre('k) of the same , 
name ; and here tluit crady goveiTor 1 
Jan Kisingh lay ^^rimly drawn up, like a | 
gray-bearded spider in tlje citadiJ of his 
weh. 

But before wo hurry into tlu' direful 
scenes tliat must attend the meeting of 
two such potent ehiedains, it is advisable 
that we jiause for a moment, and hold a 
kind of w'arlikc council : battles should not 
be rushed into precipitately by the histo- 
rian and his readers, any more tlian by 
the general and his soldiers. The great 
commanders of antiquity never (‘iigagi'd i 
the enemy without previously pr.e[)ariiig 
! Ilic minds of their followers by animat- 
ing harangues; spiriting them up to he- 
roic feelings, assuring them of the pro- 
tection of tlie gods, and inspiring them 
with a confidence in the prowess of their 
leaders. So the historian should aw\aken 

* This is at present a flourishing town, called 
Christiana, or Chnstcen, about thirty-seven miles 
from Philadelphia, on the post-road to Baltimore. 
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tlu; attention and enlist tlie passions of 
his n'aders ; and having set them all on 
, tire with the imporlanco of his subject, 
ho should put liirns(iir at their licad, 
flourish Ills pini, and lead tlieiii on to the 
thickest of th() tight. , 

An illustrious example of this rule 
may bo s(*en in that mirror of historians, 
the immortal Thucydides. Having ar- 
rived at the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesiaii war, one of liis commentators ob- 
sorv(‘s that “ he sounds the charge in all 
the disposition and spirit of Homer. He 
catalogues the allies on both sides. He 
awakens our CApectations, and last (ui- 
gag(‘s our attention. All mankind are 
concerned in the inifiortant point now' 
going to b(i decid('d. J^iiideavouis are 
mad(‘ to disclose luturity. lleavcm itself 
is int(T(‘sted in the dispute. The earth 
tottf'rs, and nature seians to labour wdth 
the great ('V('nt. This is his solemn, 
subliuK* manner of setting out. Thus 
h(‘ magnifies a w'ar between tw'o, as Ra- 
pin styh's them, p(‘tty s1al(‘s ; and thus 
artfully h<‘ supports a little* subj(‘ct by 
trc‘ating it in a great and imble methoii.’' 

In like rnaiiiK'r, having conducted iny 
read(‘rs into the very tec^th of peril — 
having followed the adventurous Peter 
and his band into foreign regions — sur- 
roundi'd by hu's, and stunned by the 
bon id din of arms — at this important 
moment, while darkness and doubt bang 
o’er each coming chapter, I hold it mee*t 
to harangue, them, and ]jreparc them for 
the ('ve'iils tliat are to follow'. 

And here 1 W'ould [iremiso one great 
advantage which, as the historian, 1 ])os- 
sess over my reader; and this it is, that 
though 1 cannot save the life of my 
favourites hero, nor absolutely contradict 
lh(‘ event of a battle (both which libcr- 
ti(‘s, thcuigli often takeai b) the French 
wrilevs ol’ the prc‘seut reign, I hold to be 
utt(M*ly unworthy of a scrupulous histo- 
rian), y\'t 1 can now and then make him 
bestow on his eruany a sturdy back- 
stroke sufficient to fell a giant; though, 
in honest truth, he may never have done 
any thing of the kind — or I can drivt' 
his antagonist clear round and round the 
fa ‘Id, as did Homer make that fine fellow^ 
Hector scamper like a poltroon round 
the walls of Troy ; for which, if ever 
they have encountered one tanother in 


the Elysian Fields, I’ll warrant the prince 
of poets has had to make the most 
humble apology. 

I am aware tliat many conscientious 
readers will be ready to cry out “ foul 
play !” whenever I render a little assis- 
tance to my hc'ro— but I consider it one 
of those jirivilegep exercised by histo- 
rians of all ages — and one which has 
iK‘ver been disputed. In fact, an histo- 
rian is, as it were, bound in honour to 
stand by his hero-j-the fame of the latter 
is entrusted to hiP hands, and it is his 
duty to do the best by it he can. N(‘ver 
w'as there a general, an admiral, or any 
other commander, w'ho, in giving an 
account of any battle Ikj had fought, did 
not sorely belabour the enemy ; and I 
have no doubt that, had my heroes 
w'ritten the liistory of tluMr own achieve- 
ments, they W'ould have dealt much 
}iard(‘r blows, than any that I shall 
recount. Standing forth, therefore, as 
tlie guardian of their fame, it bcdioves 
me to do them the same justice} they 
W'ould have done themselves ; and if 1 
hapjien to be a little liard upon the 
Swed(}Sj I give} free leave} to any of their 
di}scendants, w’ho may writO|p. history of 
the Slate of Delaw'ire, to taKc fair reta- 
liation, and belabour Peter Stuyvesant as 
hard as tb(‘y ph’ase. 

Therefore stand by for broken heads 
and Idoody noses ! — My pen hath long 
itched for a battk} — siege} a(h‘r siege have 
I carried on without blows or bloodshed; 
but now I have at length got a chance, 
and 1 vow to H<‘aven and St. Niediolas, 
that, l(}t the chronicles of the times say 
what th(}y |)lease, m'itlu'r Sallust, Liv)', 
Tacitus, Polybius, nor any other histo- 
rian, did <*ver record a fiercer fight than 
that in wdiich my valiant chiefiains arc 
now about to engage. 

And you, oh most excellent re'aders, 
whom, fi^jj^your faithful adherence, 1 
could cherish in the warmest corner of 
my lieart — be not uneasy — trust th(} fiitc} 
of our favourite Stuyvesant to me — for 
by the rood, come wliat may. I’ll stick 
by Hard-koppig Piet to th(' last. I’ll 
make him drive about thes(} hisels vile, 
as did tlie renowned Launcelot of the 
Lake a herd of recri'ant Cornish knights 
— and if he does fall, let me never draw 
my pen to fight another battle, in belialf 
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of a bravo man, if I don’t make tlu'sc 
lubberly Sw(^(l(‘s pay for it. 

No sooner Jiad lV*tor Stiiyvcs.'mt ar- 
rived before Fort ('Iiristina tli.an he ])ro- 
cof'ded vviflionf delay to intrench ]iini.s(‘If, 
and iminedialely on running his first 
parallel, despatched Anthony Van Cor- 
lear to summon the l|g*tress to surrender. I 
Van ('orlear was reeeivi'd with all due 
formality, hoodwinked at the ])ortal, and 
conducted through a jx'stik'rous smell of 
salt fish and onions to the citadel, a sub- 
stantial hut built of ])lRe logs. Ilis ey(.*s 
were b(‘re uncovered, and he found him- 
s(‘lf in the august pres(‘uce of CJovernor 
Risingh. This cliudlain, as I have 
bel()rc noted, was a very giantly man; 
and was clad in a coarse blue coat, 
strapped round th(' Avaist with a leathern 
belt, Avhich caused the enormous skirts 
and j)ockets to set olf with a very war- 
lilv(' sweej). Ilis pondi'rous legs were 
cased in a pair of foxy-coloured jack- 
boots, and h(‘ A\as straddling in th(‘ 
altitude of the Colossus of Rhodes, be- 
fore a bit of broken looking-glass, shav- 
ing hims(‘lf with a villanously dull razor. 
^’his adlicting operation caused Jiim to 
make a seri^ of horrible grimace's, that 
h('igbt('ned ('xcet'dingly IIk* grisly terrors 
of his visage. On Anthony Van Cor- 
h'ar’s being announced, th(' grhn com- 
mander ])aused for a moment, in the 
midst of ora; of his most hard-favoured 
contortions, and aftc'r (‘yeing him askance', 
over the slmuhk'r, with a kind of snarl- 
ing grin on his countenance, resumed his 
labours at tb(^ gla.ss. 

'^fbis iron liarve'st bi'ing reaped, be* 
turne'd once more to the trumpe'te'r, and 
de'maiieled the jnirport of his errand. 
Anthony Van Corlear deliveTe-d in a 
fe'w words, be'ing a kind of short-hanel 
spe'aker, a long message fremi his excc'l- 
leiie'y, re'counting the whole history of 
the* province, with a re'capiAulation of 
grievance's, anel enunu'ration of claims, 
anel conclueling with a perennptory de*- 
mand of instant surrender ; Avhich elone, 
he turnoel aside, took his nose between 
his thumb and finger, and blew a tre- 
mendous blast, ne.)t unlike the fleairisli of 
a trumpet of defiance — which it had 
eloubtless learned from a long and inti- 
mate ne'igbbourhood with that inelodieius 
instrument. 


Governor Risingh heard him through, 
trumpe't and all, but with infinites iinjia- 
tience : h'aning at times, as was Jiis - 
usual custom, on the pomme'l of his 
sworel, and at times twining a Jiuge steed 
watchchain, or snajiping his fingers. 
Van ('orlear having iinished, he bluntly 
re'plie'd, that Peter Stnyvesant and his 

summons might go to the d 1, whithe'r 

he ho])ed to send hhn and hi» crew of 
rngamuffins bedbre supju'r-time. Then 
unshc'athing his brass-hilte'd sword, and 
throwing laway the.* scabbard — “ Fore*, 
gad,” quod he, but 1 will not sheathe 
I the'e again until I malu' a scabbard of the 
snu)k('-dried k 'at hern hide of this runa- 
gate Dutchman.” Then having thing a 
tiercehlefiance in the ti'eth of his adv(‘r- 
sarv, by the' lips of his messei iger, the 
latte'r was re'conducted to the portal, with 
all thei e'e're'monious e'ivility due to the* 
trumpete-r, sepiire*, and ambassador e)f so 
great a commanek'r; tind being ogtiin 
nnblindi'd, was courteously dismis.sed 
with a twe'ak of the nose, to assist him 
in re'colle'cting his message. 

No sooner did the* gallant Pete'i* ri'cedve 
this insolemt re*ply than he let 11^ a tre- 
menehfds vollqy of re'd-hot exi'crations, 
that would infallibly ha\e batti'red do’wn 
the fortifications, anel tdown iq) tla* pow- 
eler magazine*, about the ears of the* fiery 
Swede', had ne)t the* ramparts Ixm'ii n*- 
markably stremg, and th(i magazine 
bomb-proof. Peve-eiving that the* works 
withstood this territic blast, anel that it 
was utte-rly impejssible (as it re*ally was 
in theise unphilosojihic elaAs) to e-arry em 
a Avar with words, he eirdered his ine*rry 
men all to ])re*pare for an imnie'diate' 
assault. Rut h(*rei ti strange murmur 
bre)ke, out ame.mg his trejops, be'ginning 
Avith the tribe eif the Van P>umme'ls, those 
\adiant f rene'h(‘r-nien of the* Rronx, anel 
spre'ading from m.an to man, accomji^mie'el 
with ('ertain mutineais looks and dise’em- 
tenteel murmurs. Feir eaice in Jiis life, 
and only for once, did the* great Peter 
turn pale, for he verily thought his w.ar- 
riors were going to falter in this hour of 
perilous trial, and thus to tarnish for 
('ve'r the* fame of the province of Ncav 
Netherlands. 

Rut soeai did be discover, to his great 
joy, that in this suspicion he d(;('])ly 
wronged this most undauntcid army ; for 
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the cause of tliis a^^itation and uneasi- 
ness simply was, tJiat the hour of dinner 
•was at liaiid, and it would have almost 
brokf'ii tlie hearts of these regular Dutch 
warriors to Jiave broken in upon the 
invariable routine of their liabits. Be- 
side, it was an established rule among 
our €*iucestors always to fight upon a 
full stomach; and to this may be doubt- 
less atlrittutod the circumstance that 
thciy came to be so nuiownod in arms- 

•\nd now are thc^ liearty men of the 
Manhattoes, and their no less hearty 
comrades, all lustily engagc'd under the 
tr(*es, bull(‘ting stoutly with the contents 
of their w^allets, and taking such ain‘C- 
tionate embraces of their canteens and 
pottles, as though they verily believed 
they were to be lh(‘ last. And as 1 foresee 
w’Ci shall have hot work in ,a I>age or two, 

1 advis(j my readers to do the same, fjr 
w’hicli ])urpose J will bring this chapter 
to a clos(‘ ; giving them my WTird of 
honour, that no advantag(' shall Ix' taken 
of this armistice to surprise, or in any 
wise mob'st, the honest N(;(lerlandcrs, 
while at their vigorous rc'past. 

• (llAPTER VIT^ 

Conlainint; iho most liornblo battle ever rororded 
in poetry or prose; with the admirable ex])loit8 
ot IVtcr the Iteadstrong. 

“ Now" had the ])utch)non snatelied a 
huge* repast,” and finding tluanselves 
wond(‘rfuIIy caicc^uraged and animated 
tlierehy, jirc'pared to take the field. Ex- 
peetatioii, says the w"riter of the Stuy- 
vesant manuscript — Expectation now 
stood on stilts. The w"()r]<l forgot to turn 
round, or rather stood still, that it might 
witness the alfray ; like a round-bellied 
alderman, watching the combat of two 
cliivalric tlics upon his jerkin. The eyes 
of all^ mankind, as usual in such cases, 
were turned uptm Fort (Christina. The 
sun, like* a little man in a crow"d at a 
puppet-show, scamptired about the hea- 
vens, popping his ht^ad here and there, 
and endeavouring to get a ])ccp betweciii 
the unmannerly clouds, that obtruded 
themselves in his way. The historians 
fdled their inkhorns — the poets went 
without their dinners, either tliat they 
might buy pajier and goosc-cpiills, or 
hccjiuse they could not get any thing to 
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eat — Antiquity scowled sulkily out of its 
grave, to see itself outdoiKj — while (wen 
posterity stood .mute, gazing in gaiiing 
ecstasy of retrospection on the eventful 
field. 

The immortal deities, who w'hiloin had 
seen service at the “ alfair” of Troy — 
now mounted their feath('r-hcd clouds, 
and sailed over the plain, or mingled 
among the comhatants in different dis- 
guises, all itching to have a finger in the 
pie. Jupiter sent off his thunderbolt to a 
noted copjiersmitli, to have it furbished 
u]) for tlic direful occasion. Venius ! 
swore hy her eliastity slie would pa- 
tronize the Svvod(‘s, and in semblance of 
a blear-eyed trull paraded the battlements 
(»f Fort Christina, accom])rinicd by Diana, 
as a sergeant’s widow", of cracked repu- 
tation — tJie noted bully, Mars, stuck two 
horse-pistoLs into his b(‘lt, shouldered a 
rusty lindock, and gallantly swaggered 
ai tli(*ir elbow, as a drunken corporal — 
while Apollo trndg(;d in their rear, as a 
bandy-l(5gg(‘d fili*r, playing most villan- 
ously out of tunc. 

On the otluu' side, the ox-eyed Juno, 
w’lio had gained a pair of black eyes 
ov(T night, in one ofVluu* curtain lectures 
wdlh old Jupit(‘r, disj)layed her liauglity 
b< ‘antics on a baggage ‘-wagon — ]\Iin(‘rva, 
us a brawny gin-sulfler, tucked up her 
skirts, brand ish(‘d her fists, and swore 
most heroically, in exceeding bad DnteJi 
(having but lately sludi(‘4 the; languag(‘), 
by way of keeping iq) the spirits of the 
soldiers; wliile Vulcan halted as a club- 
fooled blacksmith, lately j>n)mo1(‘d to be 
a ca[)lain of militia. All w"as siUml 
horror, or bustling jireparalion ; w’ar 
reared bis horrid front, gnashed loud his 
iron fangs, and shook his direful crest of 
bristling hayoiK‘ts. 

And now tlui iiiiglity chieflains mar- 
shalled out their hosts. Here stood stout 
Risingh, firm as a thousand rocks — 
incrusted with stockades, and intr(‘iiche(l 
to the cliin in mud batteries. Ilis valiant 
soldiery lined the breast- work in grim 
array, each having his mustachios fierce- 
ly greased, and his liair pomali lined 
back, and queued so stiflly, that he 
grinned above the ramparts like a grisly 
death’s head. 

There came on the intrejiid Peter — his • 
brows knit, his teeth set — liis fists clench- 
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ed, almost breathing forth volumes of 
smoke, so fierce was the fire that raged 
within his bosom. His faithful squire 
Van Corlear trudged valiantly at his 
heels, with liis trumpet gorgeously be- 
d(;ckc‘d with red and yellow ribands, the 
n'lnernbranees of his fair mistressc*s at 
the Manhatt(x;s. Then came waddling 
on the sturdy chivalry of the Hudson. 
There were the Van Wycks, and the 
Van Dycks, €*md the Ten Eycks — the 
Van Nesses, the Van Tass(ils, the Van 
Grolls; the Van Haisens, the Van (lie- 
sons, and the Van Hlarcoms — the Van 
Warts, the Van Winkles, the Van Dams; j 
the Van Ikdts, the Van Rij)pers, and the 
Van Ilrunts. 'Hiere werci the V^an Hornes, 
the V.an Hooks, the Van Hunschoteiis ; 
the Van (lelders, the Van Arsdales, and 
the Van Hummels ; the Vander Hels, the 
Vandeer Hoofs, the Vander ^^lorts, the 
I Vander I^yns, the Vander Pools, and the 
Vander Spiegels — there came the llolf- 
mans, the Hoogblands, the Hoppers, th(5 
(loppiTs, the Uyekmans, the Dyckraans, 
tlu^ Hogebooms, the Rosebooms, the 
Oothouts, the Cluackenbosses, the Roer- 
baeks, the Clarn'brantzs, the Bensons, tlie 
Brouwers, the Wakirojis, the Onder- 
donks, the Varra Vangers, th(‘ Schermer- 
hornes, the Stoutonburgs, the Ibankerhoffs, 
tli(} Bontccous, the Knickerbockers, tlie 
llockstrassers, the 7V?n Breecheses and 
the Tough Breecheses, n ith a host more 
of worthies, wh#se names arc too crabbed 
to be written, or if th(^y should be writtc*n, 
it would 1)0 impossible for man to utter — 
all fortified with a mighty dinner, and to 
use the w'ords of a great Dutch poc't, 

‘‘ Brimful of wrath and cabbage V' 

For an instant the mighty Peter paused 
in tlie midst of his career, and mounting 
on a stump, addrtissed his troops in elo- 
quent Low Dutch, exhorting them to 
fight like di/jjiyJ.s, and assuring them that 
if they conquered, they should get plenty 
of booty — if they fell, they should be 
allow(‘d the satisfaction, while dying, of 
reflecting that it \vas in the service of 
th(ur country — and after tliey w^ere dt'ad, 
of seeing their names inscribed in the 
temple of renown, and handed down, in 
company with all the other great men of 
tlie year, for the admiration of posterity. 
Finally, he swore to them, on the word 


of a governor (and they knew him too 
well to doubt it for a rnomimt), that if* he 
caught any mother’s son of them looking 
pale, or jilaying craven, he would curry 
his hide till lie made him run out of it 
like a snake in spring time. Tluai lug- 
ging out his trusty sabre, lie brandish(‘d 
it three tim(‘s over his luuid, ordered Van 
Corlear to sound a charge, and shouting' 
the words St. Nicholas and^the.Man- 
hattoes !” courageously dasluMl forwards. 
His warlike followers, who liad employed 
the interval in lighting tliiMi* pipes, in- 
stantly stuck tliem in their mouths, gave 
a furious puff, and charged gallantly, 
under cover of the smoke. 

The Swedish garrison, ordtu’ed by the 
cunning Risingh not to fire until they 
could distinguish the v^llit(^s of their | 
assailants’ eygs, stood in liorrid sileiic-e j 
oil the eovert-way, until the eager Dulrdi- | 
men had ascended tin* glacis. TIkmi did | 
they ])our into thi'm such a tremendous ’ 
volley, that the very hills quaked around, ' 
and were lerrifu d e\eii unto an ineoiiti- | 
nence of w^ater, insomuch that eertain 
s})riiigs burst forth from their sides, wiiicli 
continue to run unto the* present day. | 
Not a Dutchman but would have bitten ! 
the dust beiK'ath that dreadful fire, Iiad | 
not the protecting Minerva kindly takem | 
can* that the Swedes should, one and all, j 
obscTvc th(‘ir usual custom of shutting 
th(‘ir eyes and turning away tlu'ir beads 
at till) moment of discliargci. 

The »Swt‘d(*s followed up their fin* by 
leajfmg IIk; countersearp, and falling 
tooth and nail upon the fo(j wdth furious 
outcries. And now might he, seen jirodi- 
gies of valour, of wliieh neitlu'r liistory 
nor song liavc ewer n'conk'd a paraded. 
n<*rc was beheld the sturdy Stofiel Brin-- 
kerlK)fr brandishing his lusty quai’te‘r- 
staft', like tlic terrible giant Blandc'ron his 
oak tree (for he scorned to carry any 
other W'cayion), and drumming a horrific 
tunc upon the luiads of whole squadrons 
of Swedes. There were the crafty Van 
Kortlandts, posted at a distancei, like tlie 
Ijocriaa arclu^s of yore, and jilying it 
most potently with the long-bow, for 
which they were so justly renowned. 
At another place were colbicted on a- 
rising knoll the valiant men of Sing-Sing, 
who assisted marvellously in the fight, 
by chanting forth the groat song of St. 
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Nicholas; but as to the Gaixjomors of 
Hudson, tliey were absent from tlie battle, 
having been sent out on a marauding 
party, to lay waste the neigld)ouring 
wtiter-melon patcJies. In a dillerent part 
ot’tlic field niiglit be seen the Van Grolls 
of Anthony’s Nose ; but they were hor- 
ribly perplexed in a defile b(itween two 
little hills, by reason of the length of 
their noses. Tliere wc^rc tlui Van Hun- 
sehoteiis of Nyaek and Kakiat, so re- 
nowned for kicking with their led foot ; 
but their skill a\:\iled th(nn little at pro- 
se ;nt, being short of wind in consc'quenee 
o(* the luiarty dinniT they had eaten, and 
they would irretrievably have been put 
It) rout had they not been r(‘inforeed by a 
gallant corps of composed of 

the IIoj)i)ers, who advanced to their as- 
sistance ninihly on oiKi foot. Nor must 

1 omit to intuition the incomparable 
achievements of Anthony Van Corloar, 
who, for a good quarter of an hour, 
waged stubborn tight with a little pursy 
Sw(‘dish drummer, whose hide he drum- 
med most magniliceutly ; and had ho 
not comt; into battle with no other weapon 
but his trumpet, wtudd infallibly have 
})ut him to an untiuK ly end, ^ 

Jhit now the combat ttiickened. On 
came the mighty Jacobus Varra Vangor 
and the* fighting m(*n of the Wallahout ; 
aflt'r them thunden'd the Van Pt‘lts of 
Esopus, tog('ther with the Van Rippers 
and the Van Rrunts, bearing dowm all 
bet'orcj them — then the Suy Dams, and 
the Van Dams, pressing forward with 
many a blustering oatli, at the head of 
the warriors of Hell-Gate, clad in their 
thunder and lightning gaberdines ; and 
lastly, the standard-bearers and body- 
guards of Peter Stuyvesant, bearing the 
great beaver of the Manhattoes. 

And now commenced the horrid din, 
the desperate struggle*, the maddening 
hirocity, the frantic desperation, the con- 
1 fusion and self-abandonment of war. 
Dutchman and Swede commingled, tug- 
ged, panted, and bio wed. The heavens 
were darkened with a tempest of missives. 
Bang ! went the guns — whack ! went the 
broad -sw^ords — thumi) ! went the cudgels 
— crash ! w^ent the musket-stocks — blows 
‘ — kicks — cuffs — scratches — black eyes 
and bloody noses swelling the horrors of 
the scime ! Thick-thwack, cut and hack, 
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helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy, hurly- 
burly, head over heels, rough and turn- [ 
ble ! Dunder and blixum ! swore the 
Dutchmen — splitter and sjilutter ! cried 
the Sw'cdcs — storm the works ! shouted 
Hard-koppig Peter — fire the mine! roared 
stout Risingh — tanta-ra-ra-ra ! twanged 
the trumjiet of Anthony Van Corlear — 
until all voice and sound became unintel- 
ligible — grunts of j)ain, yells of fury, and 
shouts of triumph mingling in one hifleous 
clamour. The earlh shook as if struck 
with a paralytic stroke — -trees shrunk 
aghast, and withered at the sight — rocks 
burrowed in the ground like rabbits, — 
and even Christina Creek turned from its 
course, and ran up a mountain in breath- 
less terror ! 

Long hung the conquest doubtful, for 
though a heavy shower of rain, sent by 
the “ cloud-compelling Jove,” in some 
measure cooltjd their ardour, as doth a 
bucket of water throwai on a group of 
fighting mastiffs, yet did they ])ause but 
for a moment, to r(*4urn wdth tenfold fury 
to the charge*, belalnjuring each other 
wdth black and bloody bruises. Just at 
this juiu'.ture was s(‘en a vast and dense 
column* of smoke, slowly rolling towairds 
the scene of battle*, which for a while 
made even the furious combatants to stay 
their arms in mute astonishment — but the 
w'ind for a moment dispersing the murky 
cloud, from the midst th(*reof emerged 
the flaunting banner of the immortal 
Michael l^aw. This noble chieftain came 
lt‘arlessly on, leading a solid phalanx of 
oyster-f(*d Pavonians, who had remained 
bcdiind, partly as a corjis de rcacrce, and 
partly to digest the enormous dinner 
they had eaten. These sturdy yeomen, 
nothing daunted, did tnidge manfully 
forward, smoking their pi|)es with out- 
rageous vigour, so as to raise the awful 
cloud that has been mentioned ; but 
marching exceetiiugly’^ slow, being short 
of leg, and of great rotundity in the belt. 

And now the protecting deities of the 
army of New Amsterdam having un- 
thinkingly left the field and slept into a 
neighbouring tavern to refresh them- 
selves with a pot of beer, a din^ful catas- 
trophe had well nigh chanced to befall 
the Noder landers. Scarcely had the 
myrmidons of the puissant Paw^ attained 
the front of battle, before the Swedes, 
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instructed by the cunniiif^ Risingh, level- 
led a shower of blows AiU at tludr tobacco- 
pipes. Astounded at this unexpected 
assault, and totally discomfited at seeing 
their pipes broken, the valiant Dutchiwiii 
fell in vast confusion — already they be- 
gin to fly — like a frightened drove of 
unwieldy elephants they thro\^ their own 
army in an uproar, Ix^aring down a whole 
legion of little Floppers — the sacred ban- 
ner on which is blazoned the gigantic 
oyster of Communipaw is trampled in the 
dirt. The Swedes pluck up new spirits, 
and pressing on their rear, apply their 
feet a 2^(irtc jioslc with a vigour that pro- 
digiously accelerates their motions — nor 
doth the renowne<l Paw hitnself fail to 
receive divers grievous and dishonourable 
visitations of shoe-leather. 

Hut w'hat, oh muse ! was the rage of 
the gallant Peter, when afar he saw his 
army yield ? With a voice of thunder 
did he roar afl(‘r his reert^ant warriors. 
The men of the Manhattoos plucked up 
new courage' when tlu'v heard their leade'r 
— or rather they dreaded his fierce dis- 
pleasure, of which they stood in more 
awe than of all the Swedes in Christen- 
dom — but the daring Peter, not' wailing 
for their aid, plung(;d, sword in hand, 
into the thickest of the foe. Then did he 
display some such incredible achk've- 
ments as have never bc;en known since 
the miraculous days of the giants. Wher- 
ever he went the enemy shrunk before 
him. With fierce impetuosity he pushed 
forward, driving the Swedes, like dogs, 
into their own ditch ; but as he fearlessly 
advanced, the foe thronged in his rear, 
and hung upon his flank with fi'arful 
peril. At one time a crafly Swed<i, 
advancing warily on one side, drove his 
dastard sw^ord full at thcj hero’s heart ; 
but the protecting jKiwer tliat watches 
over tlic safety of all great and good 
men, turned aside the hostile blade, and 
directed it to a sidc-pockt^t, where reposed 
an enormous iron tobacco-box, endowed, 
like the shield of Achilles, with superna- 
tural powers — no doubt in consequence 
of its being piously decorated with a por- 
trait of the blessed St. Nicholas. Thus 
was the dreadful blow repelled, but not 
without occasioning to the great Peter a 
fearful loss of wind. 

Like as a furious bear, when gored by 
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curs, turns fiercely round, gnashes his 
teeth, and springs upon the foe, so did 
our hero turn upon the treacherous 
Swede. The miserable varlet sought in 
flight for safety — but the aciive Peter, 
seizing him by an immeasurable queue 
that dangled from his head — “ Ah, whore- 
son caterpillar !” roared he, “ here is 
what shall make dog’s meat of thee !” 

So saying, he whirled his tru§ty sword, 
and mad(; a blow that would have -deca- 
pitated him, but that the jiitying steel 
struck short, and shaved the queue for 
(iv(‘r from his crown. At this very mo- 
ment a cunning arquebusier, perched on 
tlie summit of a neighbouring mound, 
levelled his deadly instrumtait, and wiiuld 
hav<! sent the gallant Stuyvesant a wail- 
ing ghost to haunt the Stygian shore — 
had not the wat(‘liful Minerva, who had 
just stopp(‘d to tie up her garter, seen the 
gix'at p(‘ril of her liivouritc' chk'f, and 
despatched old Boreas with his bellows, 
who in tin* very nick of time, just as the 
match descend(‘d to the ])an, gave such a 
lucky blast, as bk'w all the jiriniing from 
the touch-hole ! 

Thus wag(*d the horrid fight — when 
the stout Risingh, surveying th(i battb- 
from Ihf' top flf a little ravelin, pc-rceived 
his faithful troops bangi'd, Ix^abm, and 
kicked by the invincibk' Peter. Lan- 
guage cannot describe the cbok'r with 
which lu' was seized at tlui sight — he 
only stop[)(*d ffir a moment to disburthen 
himself of five thousand anathemas ; and 
then drawing his falchion straddled down 
to the field of combat, with some such 
thundering strides as Jupiter is said by 
Hesiod to have takt'n wlitm he strode 
down the spheres, to hurl liis thunder- 
bolts at the Titans. 

No sooner did these two rival heroes 
come face to face than they each mad(i 
a prodigif)us start, such as is mad(^ by 
your most experienced stage cbahipions. 
Then did they regard each other for a 
moment with bitter aspect, likt^. two fu- 
rious ram-cats on the very point of a 
clapp(jr-cl awing. Then did they throw 
themselves into one attitude, then into 
another, striking their swords on the 
ground, first on the right side, then on 
the left — at last at it they went with in-* 
credible ferocity. Words cannot tell the 
prodigies of strength and valour dis- 
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played on this direful encounter — an en- bestowed him a sturdy thwack over the 
counter com])ared to which the far-famed sconce with his wooden leg, tliat set some 
battles of Ajax with Hector, of ^neas dozen chimes of IkjIIs ringing triple bob- 
with Turnus, Orlando with Rodomont, majors in his cerebellum. The bewil- 
Guy of Warwick with Colbrand the dered Sweden staggered with the blow, 
Dane, or of that renowned Welsh Knight, and in the mean time the wary Peter, 
Sir Owen of the Mountains, with the espying ^ pocket-pistol lying hard by 
giant Guylon, were all gentle sports and (wJiich hail dro[)ped from the wallet of 
holiday recreations. At length the va- his faithful squire and trumpeter, Van 
liant Pwter, watching his opportunity, Corlear, during his furious encounter with 
aimed a blow, with the full intention of the drummer,) discharged it full at the 
cleaving his adversary to the very chine; head of the reeling Risingh. Let not my 
but Risingh, nimbly raising his sword, Header mistake — it was not a murdenms 
warded it off so narrowly, that glancing weapon loaded with powder and ball, but 
on one side, it shaved aw’ay a huge can- a little sturdy stone pottle, charged to 
teen that he always carried swung cm the muzzle with a doubU? dram of true 
one side*; thence pursuing its trenchant Dutch courage, wliiedi the knowing Van 
course, it severed off a d<:*ep coat*pocket, Corlear always carried about him by 
store'd with bre'ad and cheese — all wliich way of reple^nishing his valour. The 
dainti(3s rolling among the armies, occa- liideous missive sung through the air, 
sioned a fe'arful scrambling between the and true to its course, as was the frag- i 
8w(;des and Dutchmeui, and made* tlui rneiit of a rock discharg<^‘d at Hector by 
geaieral battle to wax teai times more bully Ajax, t‘ncounter(*d the head of 
lurious than ever. the gigantic Swede with matchless vio- 

Enrag(‘d to see his military stores thus lence. 
wofully laid waste, the stout Risingh, This hoaven-directoJ blow decided the ; 
collecting all his firces, aimed a migjjty battle. The ponderous p(*ricranium of | 
blow tlill at th(j h('ro’s crest. In vain General Jan Risingh sunk upon his | 
did his fierce little cocked liat oj#pose its breasf; his knees tottered under him ; a | 
ctmrse; the biting steef clove through deathlike? torpor sMztul upon his frame?, i 
the stubborn ram-beaver, and would in- and he tumbU'tl to the ('arth wdth such j 
fallibly have cracked his crown, but that tremendous violence, that old Pluto start- i 
the skull was of such adamantine linrd- ed with atfright, lest lie should have 
ness, that the brittle weapon shivered into broken through the roof of l)is infernal j 
])ieces, shedding a thousand sparks, like? palace. 

beams of glory, round his grisly visage. His fall was the signal of deTcat and 
SliuiJK'd with the blow, the valiant victory. The Swedes gave way — the 
Peter reek'd, furiK'd up his eyes, and be- Dutch pressed forward ; the former took 
held fitly thousand suns, besides moons to their heels, the latter hotly pursued, 
and stars, dancing about the firmament Some (?nU?red with them, pell-mell, 
— at length, missing his footing, by rea- through the sally-port — others stormed 
son of his wooden leg, down he came on the bastion, and others scrambled over 
his S(iat of honour, with a crash that the curtain. Thus in a little while the 
shook tli(* surrounding hills, and would j inqirc'gnablo Fort Christina, wdiich, like 
inliillibly have wrecked liis anatomical j another Troy, had stood a siege of full 
system, had he not been received into a ten hours, was carried by assault, with- j 
cushion softer than velvet, which Provi- out the loss of a single man on either 
dence, or Minerva, or St. Ni<‘holas, or side. Victory, in the likeness of aL gigaii- 
sonu' kindly cow had benevolently pre- tic ox-fly, sat perched u]>on the cocked 
pared for his rcce})tion. hat of the gallant Stuyvesant, and it was 

The furious Risingh, in d(?spitc of that declared, by all the writers wdiom he 
noble maxim, cherished by all true hired to write the history of his expedi- 
knights, that “ fair play is a jewel,” has- tion, that on this memorable day he 
tened to take advantage of the hero’s gained a sufficient quantity of glory to 
fall ; but just as he was stooping to give immortalize a dozen of the greatest 
the fatal blow, the ever vigilant Peter heroes in Christendom ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In which the author and the reader, while reposing 

after the hnttle, fall into a very grave di8COlIr^e 

— alter which is recorded the conduct of l*eU‘r 

StuyvesaiU after his victory. 

Thanks to St. Nicliolas, wo Jiavtt 
safoly finisliod this irt'iiK'ndous battlo; 
Jot us sit down, my worthy n'ador, and 
cool ourselves, for I am in a prtidi^ious 
' sw(‘at and aj^itation. Truly lliis fighting 
ol* battles is liot work ! and if your groat 
commanders did but know wliat trouble 
they give their liistm'ians, they would 
not liavt* tlie conscience to achieve so 
many Itorriblc victorit's. But metliinks 
1 hear my rt'ader coni])lain, tliat through- 
out this boast('d btittk) th(‘re is not tlie 
least slaughter, nor a single individual 
mainif'd, if we except the unha])py Swede, 
who was shorn of his queiu' by tin* 
trenchant blad(‘ of P(‘ter Stuyvesant ; all 
which, lie observes, is a great outrage on 
})robability, and liiglily injurious to tlie 
interest of the narration. 

This is c(*rtainly an objection of no 
little moment, but it arises entin'ly from 
the obscurity tliat envcdojies the nanote 
periods of time about which 1 have un- 
dertaken to write. Thus, though doubt- 
l(‘ss, from th(} iinfiortance of the object, 
and the prowess of the ])arti(‘s eoncern(*d, 
there must have bi^en terribk* carnage, 
and prodigies of valour displayed beliire 
tli(^ walls of Christina ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing that 1 hav(5 consulted e\ cry history, 
manuscript, and tradition, touching this 
iiKanorable, though long-forgottcai Imttk*, 

1 cannot find mention mad(' of a single 
man killed or woundixl in the whole 
afkdr. 

This is, without doubt, owing to the 
extreme modesty of our forefathers, who, 
like their descendants, were newer jirone 
to vaunt of their achievements ; but it is 
a virtue that places their historian in 
a most embarrassing predicament ; for, 
having promised my readcjrs a hid(‘ous 
and unparalleled battle, and having work- 
ed them up into a warlike and blood- 
thirsty state of mind ; to put them off 
without any havoc and slaughh^r would 
have been as bitt(;r a disajipointment as 
to summon a multitude of good people to 
attend an (*xecution, and then cruelly 
balk them by a reprieve. 

’ Had the fates only allowed me some 


half a score of dead men, T had been con- 
tent ; for 1 would have made them such 
heroes as aboun(U*d in the oldt'ii time, 
but whose race is now unfortunately t*x- 
tinct; any one of whom, if we may be- 
liev(‘ those autluaitic writers, th(i poets, 
could drive great armit's like slK‘(*p before 
him, and corKpier and dc'solate whole 
cities by his singk' arm. 

But s(H*ing that I had not a single life 
at my dis])osal, all that w\as left mc' w'as 
make* the most I could of my battle, j 
by means of kicks, and culls, and bruises, 
and such lik(‘ ignobk* \v»f)unds. And here 
I cannot but comj>are my dik’Hiina, in 
soiiK* sort, to that of the divine Milton, 
who, having arrayed with subliiiK* ])r(q)a- 
ration his immortal hosts against (‘ach 
other, is sadly put to it how' t(> manage 
them, and how he shall make* the* end of 
his battle answ(‘r to lla* beginning ; inas- 
mueb as, being m(‘re spirits, hi* cannot 
d(‘al a mortal blow% nor even give a fl(*sb- 
w’ound to any of his combatants. For my 
part, the greatest difficultv J found w’as, 
when 1 had onci* put my warriors in a 
passim, and l(‘t them loose into the midst 
of the en(‘my, to keep them from doing i 
mischief*. Many a time had 1 to restrain 
the sturdy Pet(‘r from el(‘a^ing a gigantic* 
Svveiie to the v(‘ry W’aistband, or spitting 
half a doz(*n little f(‘Ilr)ws on hi**! sword, 

’ I 

like so many s[)arrow"s. And when J | 
had sot sinni* lumdn'ds of missivi's flying 
in the air, J did not dare to sulU*r one of | 
them to reach the ground, lest it should | 
have [Hit an end to some unlucky Dutch- 
man. 

'I'he reader cannot ronrr'no how mor- 
tifying it is to a wu-iti‘r thus in a manni'r 
to have his hands tied, and how' many 
tem])ting opportunities 1 had to wink at, 
where 1 might have madi* as finii a di^ath- 
blow' as any recordi'd in history or song. 

PTom my own (‘XjX'rience 1 bi'gin to 
doubt most potently of the authenticity of 
many of Homer’s stories. I verily b<;- 
lieve, that when he had onci* launchi'd oni* 
of his favourite heroes among a crow'd of* 
the (‘iiemy, hi* cut down many an honest 
fellow, without any authority for so doing, 
excejiting that he pri'sented a fair mark — 
and that often a poor devil was siait to 
grim Pluto’s domains, merely because he 
had a name that would give a sounding 
turn to a jieriod. But 1 disidaiin all such 
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uiiprincipUid liberties — let me but have 
truth and the law on my side, and no 
man would light harder than myself — 
but since the various records I consulted 
did not warrant it, I had too much con- 
science to kill a single soldier. By St. 
Nicholas, but it would have been, a pretty 
piece ol’ business ! My enemies, th() critics, 
who I foresee will be ready enough to 
lay any crime they can discover at my 
door, might have charged me with murder 
outright — and I should have esteemed 
myself lucky to escape with no harsher 
verdict than manslaughter ! 

And now, gentle reader, that we are 
tran(juilly sitting down here, smoking 
our pip(‘s, permit me to indulge in a me- 
lancholy n'dection which at tliis moment 
])asses across my mind. How vain, how 
flec'ting, how uncertain are all those gaudy 
bubbles aller which we are j)anfing and 
toiling in this world of fair delusions ! 
Th(i wealth w hich the mis(,‘r has amassetl 
with so many weary days, so many 
sleepless nights, a spendthrift heir may 
sipjander aw'ay in joyless ])rodigality — 
the noblest monuments which pri^le has 
ever reared to per|>etuate a name, the 
hand of time will shortly tumble into 
•ruins — and oven the *bright(;st launds, 
gained by feats of arms, may wither, and 
be for ever blighted by the chilling ne- 
gl(‘ct of mankind. How many illus- 
trious heroes,” says the g(x>d Boetius, 
“ wdio were once the pridci and glory of 
the age, hath the silence of historians 
burieil in eternal oblivion !” And this it 
was that induced the Spartans, when 
they went to battle*, solemnly to sacri- 
fice to the Muses, sujiplicating that their 
achievements might b(^ worthily recorded. 
Had not J lomcr tuned his lofty lyre, ob- 
sfirv(\s the elegant Cicero, the valour of 
Achilles had remained unsung. And 
fxich too, after all the toils and perils h(i 
had braved, after all the gallant actions 
he had achieved, such too had nearly 
been the fate of the chivalric Peter Stuy- 
vesant, but that I fortunately stepped in 
and engraved his name on the iiukdibh* 
tablet of history, just as the caitiff* Time 
was silently brushing it away for ever ! 

The more I reffect, tlie more am 1 as- 
tonished at the important character of 
the historian. He is the sovereign cen- 
sor, to decide upon the renown or infamy 
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of his fellow-men. He is the patron of 
kings and conqu(;rors, on whom it de- 
pends whether tliey shall live in after- 
ages, or Ik; Ibrgotten as w'(;re their ances- 
tors before them. The tyrant may op- 
press while the object of his tyranny 
(exists, but the historian possesses supe- 
rior might, for his power extends even 
beyond the grave. The shades of de- 
parted and long- forgotten lieroes anx- 
iously beaid down from above, while he 
writes, watching each movement of his 
pen, wii(;ther it shall pass by th(;ir names 
with negUict, or inscribe them on the 
deathless pages of renown. Even the 
drop of ink that hangs trembling on his 
pen, which he may (‘ith(;r dash upon the 
floor, or waste in idle scrawlings — tJiat 
very drop, which to liirn is not w^orth 
the twentieth })art of a farthing, may be 
of incalculable value to some deparU;d 
worthy — may elevate half a score, in 
one mom(‘nt, to immortality, who would 
have given worlds, had they possessed 
them, to insure the glorious meed. 

Lf‘t not rny readers imagine, however, 
that 1 am indulging in vain-glorious boast- 
ings, or am anxious to blazon forth the 
imj)ortanc(; of my tribe. On the con- 
trary, I shrink •when 1 reflect on the 
awilil responsibility we historians as- 
sume — I shudd(‘r to think what direful 
commotions and calamities we occasion 
in the world — 1 swear to thee, Jionest 
reader, as 1 am a man, 1 weep at the 
very idea ! M'hy, let me ask, are so 
many illustrious men daily t(*aring them- 
selv(\s away Irom the embraces of their 
families — slighting the* smiles of beauty 
— desj)ising the allun'iiuaits of fortune, 
find exposing themselves to the miseries 
of war? Why are kings d(*solating em- 
pires, and depopulating whole countries ? 
In short, what induc(‘s all great men, of 
all ages and countric's, to commit so 
many victories and misdeeds, and inflict 
so many miseries upon mankind and 
u[)on thianselves, but the m(;re hope that 
some liistorian will kindly take them 
into notice, and admit tluan into a corner 
of his volume? For, in short, the mighty 
object of all their toils, their hardships, 
and privations, is nothing but imitwrtal 

fame — and wdiat is immortal fame ? 

why, half a page of dirty paper! alas 1 

alas 1 how humiliating the idea — that the 
13 * 
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renown of so great a man as looter Stuy- 
vesant should depend upon the pen of so 
little a man as Diedrich Knickerbocker! 

And now, having refreshed ourselves 
after the fatigues and ])erils of the field, 
it behovc's us to return once more to the 
scene of conflict, and incpiire what were 
thf; r(?sults of this renowned conquest. 
The fortress of Christina being the fair 
metropolis, and in a manner the key to 
N(‘w Sweden, its capture was speedily 
follow'C'd by the entircj subjugation of the 
provinces This was not a little promoted 
by the gallant and courteous (k'portment 
of the', chivalric Peteir. Though a man 
terrible in battle, yet in the hour of vic- 
tory w as he endued w ith a sj)irit gene- 
rous, merciful, and humane. I le vaunt- 
ed not over his enemies, nor did he make 
« defeat more galling by unmanly insults; 
for lik(i that mirror of knightly virtue, 
the n'liow'iied Paladin Orlando, he was 
more anxious to do great actions than to 
talk of them aft(}r they were done. He 
put no man to death ; ordered no houses 
to b(' burnt down ; permitt(3d no ravages 
to be perpetrated on the property of the 
vanquished ; and even gave one' of his 
bravest officers a severe admonishment 
wdth his walking-staff, for having b(‘(‘n 
d(3lect(Hl in the act of sacking a hen-roost. 

He moreover issued a proclamation, 
inviting the inhabitants to submit to th(* 
authority of their High Mightinesses; but 
declaring, with unexampled clem(*ncy, 
that wdioever refused should b(‘ lodged 
at the public expense, in a goodly casth' 
provid<‘d for the purpose, and have an 
arme<l retinue to wait on them in the 
bargain. In conseqiu'nce of these l>en(*fi- 
ceiit terms, about thirty KSwedcs stepj)ed 
manfully forward and took the oath of 
allegiance; in reward for wdiich they 
were graciously permitted to remain on 
the banks of the Delaware, where thciir 
descendants nvside at this very day. I am 
told, however, by divers observant travel- 
lers, that they have never hec^n able to 
get over the cliap-fallen looks of their 
ancestors ; but that they still do strangely 
transmit from father to son manifest 
marks of the sound drubbing given them 
by the sturdy Amsterdammers. 

'J1ie whole country of New Sweden, 
having thus yielded to the arms of the 
triumphant Peter, was reduced to a co- 


lony called South River, and placed un- 
der the superintendence of a lieutenant- 
governor, subject to the control of the 
supreme govermiK'iit at New Ainstc'rdam. 
This great dignitary was called Mynheer 
William Beckman, or rather JjfceZ;-man, 
who derived his surname, as did Ovidius 
Naso of yore, from the lordly dimensions 
of his nose, which projected from the 
centre of his counU'nance, like the 'beak 
of a parrot. He w^as the great prog(*ni- 
tor of the tribe of the B(‘ekmajis, one of 
the most ancient and honoura))le families 
of the pnwince ; the members of whioh 
do gratefully commemoraU' th(' origin of 
their dignity, not as your noble families 
in England WT)uld do, by having a glow- 
ing probohicis emblazoned in their escut- 
cheon, but by one and all w'c'aring a right 
goodly nose, stuck in th(i v(Ty middle of 
their faces. 

Thus w'as this perilous enterprise glo- 
riously terminated, wath the loss of only 
two men, — Wolfert Van Horru', a tall 
spare man, who waas knocked overboard 
by the bootn of a sloop in a ftaw^ of wand; 
and fat* Brom Van Bumrnel, who was 
suddenly carru'd off by an indigestion ; 
both, however, were immortalized, as 
having bravely falkai in the service of 
their country. True' it is, Pel(‘r Stuyve- 
sant had one of his limbs terribly frac- 
tured in the act of storming the fortrf‘ss ; 
but as it w'as fortimatcdy his wooden leg, 
the w'ound was promj)tly and elfectually 
healed. 

And now nothing remains to this 
branch of my history but to mention 
that this immaculate hero, and his victo- 
rious army, returned joyously to th(‘ Man- 
hattoes, where* they made' a solemn and 
triumphant entry, bearing wdth them the 
e-.onquered Risingh, and ihe remnant e)f 
his battere^d crew^, whe> had refuse'd alle- 
giance ; for it appe'ars that the gigantic^’ 
8w'('d(i had only fallcm into a swa^ern, at 
the end of the battle, from whemce he 
was speedily restored by a wholesome 
tweak of thei nose. 

Tliese captive he^roes were lodged, ac- 
cording to th(3 promise of the governor, 
at the public expfinse, in a fair and spa- 
cious castle ; being the j)rison of state, of 
which Stoffel BrinkerluJlf, the immortal 
conqueror of Oyster Bay, was appointed 
governor ; and which has ever since re- 
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inaincd in IIkj possession of his descend- 
ants.^' 

It was a pleasant and goodly sight to 
witness the joy of th(i people of New 
Amsterdam, at beholding their warriors 
one(‘ more return from this war in the 
wildern(‘ss. Th(J old women thronged 
round Anthony Van Corlcar, who gave 
the whole history of the campaign with 
matehk'ss accuracy ; saving tliat he took 
the credit of fighting the whole battle 
himsidf, and esiiecially of vanquishing 
tlie stout Uisingh; Avhich he considered 
himself as clearly entitled to, seeing that 
it was effected by his own stone pottle. 

'J’he schoolmasters throughout the town 
gave holiday to their little urchins, — who 
followed in droves afler the drums,, with 
])aper cajis on their heads, and sticks in 
their breeches, thus taking the first les- 
son in the art of war. As to the sturdy 
rabble, th('y thronged at the heels of Peter 
Stuyvesant wherever h(^ went, waving 
th(*ir gn'asy hats in the air, and shouting 
“ Hard-kop})ig Piet for ever !” 

It was indeed a day of roaring rout 
and jubilee'. A huge; dinner wa« pre- 
])ar(ui at the Stadtbouse in honour of the 
conquerors, where werej assemWed in one 
‘glorious constellation the great and the 
little luminaries of New Amsterdam. 
'Inhere wc're the lordly Schout and his ob- 
se([uious deputy — the burgomasters with 
their oflicious schepens at their elbows — 
the subaltern officers at the elbows of the 
schepens, and so on down to the lowest 
hanger-on of police; every tag liaving 
his rag at his side, to finish his pipe, 
drink off his lieel-taps, and laugh at his 
flights of immortal dulness. In short — 
for a city feast is a city feast all the 
world over, and has been a city feast 
ever since the creation — the dinner went 
off mucli th(i same as do our great cor- 
j>oration junketings and fourth of .luly 
banquets. Loads offish, flesh, and fowl 
wei-Q devoured, oceans of liquor drunk, 
thousands of pipes smoked, and many a 
dull joke honoured with much obstrepe- 
rous fat-sided laughter. 

1 must not omit to mention, that to 
this far-famed victory Peter Stuyvesant 
was indebted for another of his many 

♦ This castle, though very much altered and mo- 
dernized, is still ill being, and stands at the corner 
of Pearl Street, facing (^ocnties’ Slip. 


titles — for so hugely deliglited were the 
honest burglu'rs with his achievements, 
that they unanimously honoured liim 
with th(; name of Filter de Groodt^ that 
is to say, Peter the Great; or, as it was 
translated by the people of N(?w Amster- 
dam, Fief de Fig — an appellation which 
he maintained even unto the day of liis 
death. 


BOOK VII. 

CONrAlNINt; THE THIRD PART Or THE RFKIV OF 
PETER THE IlEADSTRONC — HIH TROI'Rl.ES WITH 1 
THF. BRITISH NATION, AND THE DECLINE AND I 
FALL OF THE DUTCH DYNASTY. I 


CHAPTER I. 

How Prtcr Stuyvesant relieved the sovereign peo- 
ple fnim the hiirlheii of taking care of the nation 
— with sundry particulars of Ins conduct in time 
of peace. 

The history of the redgn of Peter 
Stnywesant furnishes a melancholy pic- 
ture of the cart's and vexations insepara- 
ble from governmt'iit ; and may serve as 
a solemn warning to all wlio are ambi- 
tious of attaining the seat of power. 
Thougli crowned with victory, enriched 
by conquest, and returning in triumph to 
his metropolis, his exultation was check- 
ed by Ixdiolding the sad abuses that had 
taken j)lace during the short interval of 
his absence. 

The populace, unfortunately for tlieir 
own comfort, had taken a deep draught 
of the intoxicating cup of jiower during 
the reign of William the Testy ; and 
though upon the aceession of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, they felt, with a certain instinc- 
tive {)ercej)tion, wliich mobs as well as 
cattle possess, that the reins of govern- 
ment had ])asscd into stronger liaiids ; 
yet could they not lielp fretting, and 
chafing, and champing upon the bit, in 
restive silence. 

It seems, by some strange and inscru- 
table fatality, to be the destiny of most 
countries, (and more especially of your 
I enlightened republics,) always to be go- 
verned by the most incompetent man in 
the nation ; so that you will scarcely 
find an individual throughout the whole 
community who cannot point out innume- 
rable errors in administration, ajid con- 
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vince you in the end, tliat liad ho been 
at llio liead of aflairs, matters would have 
gone on a thousand times more prosper- 
ously. Strange! that government, which 
seems to be so generally understood, 
should invariably IxJ so erroneously ad- 
ministered — strange, that the talent of 
]o‘gislation, so prodigally bestowed, sliould 
be denied to the only man in the nation 
to whos(i station it is requisite^ ! 

Thus it was in the present instance ; 
not a man of all the herd of pseudo- 
politicians rn New Amsterdam but was 
an oracle on topics of state, and could 
have directed public affairs incomparably 
better than Peter Stuyvesaiit. Hut so 
s(;vere was the old governor in liis dispo- 
sition, that he would never suffer one of 
the multitude of able counscdlors by \\ bom 
he was surrounded to intrude his a<lvice, 
and save the country from destruction. 

Scarcely, therefore', had he departed 
on liis expf'dition against the Swedc's, 
than the old faction of William Kiefl’s 
reign began to thrust their heads above 
water, and to gather togetlier in political 
meetings, to discuss “ llie state of the 
nation.” At these assemblages the busy 
burgomasters and their olficious schepens 
made a vc'ry considerable figure. '’J'liese 
worthy dignitaries were no longer iJie 
fat, well-fed, tranquil magistrates wlio 
presided in tluj jxiacefid days of Wouter 
Van Twiller. On the contrary, being 
elect(;d by the ,])eoplc, they formed, in a 
manner, a sturdy bulwark betw(x*n the 
mob and th(^ administration. Tluiy weni 
great candidates for pojmlarity, and stre- 
nuous advocates for the rights of the 
rabble ; resembling, in disinterested zeal, 
the wide-mouth(^d tribuiujs of ancient 
Rome, or those virtuous patriots of mo- 
dern days, emphatically denominated 
“ the friends of the people.” 

Under the tuition of these proftaind 
politicians, it is astonishing how sudden- 
ly enlightened the swinisli multitude be- 
came in matters above their comprehen- 
sions. Cobblers, tinkers, and tailors, all 
at once felt themselves inspired, like those 
religious idiots in the times of monkish 
illumination; and without any ])rcvious 
study or experience, became instantly 
capable of directing all the movements 
of government. Nor must I neglect to 
mention a number of superannuated, 


wrong-h(*aded old burghers, who had 
come over when boys in the crew of the 
Cmlc Vroim\ and were held up as infal- 
lible oracles by the enlightened mob. To 
suppose that a man who had helped to 
discover a country did not know how it 
ought to he governed was preposterous 
in the extreme ; it would have Ikm'u deem- 
ed as much a lu^resy as at tlie pnjsent 
day to question the political talents and 
universal infallibility of our old “liercx's 
of ’76” — and to doubt that he who had 
fought for a gov(‘rnment, however stupid 
he might naturally be, was not competent 
to fill any station undc.'r it. 

Hut as Peter Stuyvesaiit had a singular 
inclination to govern liis ])rovince with- 
out tlxe assistance of his subjt'cts, he felt 
highly incensed, on his niturn, to find the 
factious aj>j)earancc they had assumed 
during his absi‘nc(‘. His first measure, 
therefore, was to restore perfect order, by 
prostrating the dignity of the sovereign 
people. 

He accordingly watched his opportu- 
nity, and OIK' (‘veiling when tlie mob w(‘re 
gathtired together, listening to a patriotic 
sp(!ech from an insjiired cobbk'r, the in- 
trepid PeUr all at once ajipeari'd among 
thi'in, with a (‘.ountenance sufficient to 
pi'trify a millstone. 'Phe whole mec'ting 
was thrown into consternation — the ora- 
tor seem(;d to have received a paralytic 
strokes in the very middle of a sublime 
senU'iice, and stood aghast with opem 
mouth and trembling knei's ; while the 
words horror I tyranny! lilx'rty ! rights ! 
taxi's ! death ! destruction ! and a delugii 
of other patriotic jihrases, came roaring 
from liis throat befoni lie had power t<i 
close his lips. The shrewd Peter took no 
notice of the skulking throng around him, 
but advancing to the brawling bully- 
ruffian, and drawing out a huge silver 
watch, which might have serv('d in time,, 
of yore as a town-clock, and which is si ill 
retained by his descendants as a family 
curiosity, requested the orator to mend it, 
and s(it it going. The orator humbly 
confessed it w^as utterly out of his power, 
as he was unacquainted with the nature 
of its construction. Nay, but,” said 
Peter, “ try your ingenuity, man : you 
see fill the springs and wheels, and how 
easily the clumsiest liand may stop it, 

I and pull it to pieces ; and wliy should it 
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not 1)0 oqiially easy to regulate as to stop 
it?” The orator deelanid that his trade 
was wholly different — that he was a poor 
cobbler, and had never meddled with a 
watch in his life — that there were men 
skilled in the art, whose business it was 
to attend to those matters ; but for his 
part lie should only mar the workman- 
shi]) and put the uhole in confusion. 
“ Why, harkee, master of mine,” cried 
Peter, turning suddenly upon him, with a 

* countenance that almost petrified the 
pat(*b(‘r of shoes into a perfect lapstone 
— “ dost Ihou pretend to meddle with the 
moveiii(‘nts of government — to regulate, 
and correct, and ])atch and cobble a com- 
plicated machim', the principles of which 
are above thy comprehension, and its 
sini])l('st ojierations too subtle for thy un- 
d('rstanding, wh(‘n thou canst not corrc'ct 
a tridiiig error in a common piece of me- 
chanism, the whol(^ mystery of which is 
open to thy inspection ? Hence with thee 
to lh<‘ l(‘a1her and stone, which are em- 
bl(‘ms of thy head ; cobble thy shoes, and 
confine thyself to the vocation for which 
Ih'avc'ii has fitted thee — But,” ek*valing 
his voice until it made the welkin ring, 
“ if (‘ver I catch th('(‘, (^r any of thy tribe, 

*ni(*ddli ng again with affairs of govern- 
ment, by St. Nicholas, but Fll have every 
mother’s bastard of ye flayed alive, and 
your hides stretched for drum-heads, that 
y(' may thenceforth make a noise to some 
purpose !” 

This threat, and the tremendous voice 
in which it was uttered, caused the whole 
multitude to quake with fear. The liair 
of the orator arose on his head like his 
own swine’s bristles, and not a knight of 
th(‘ thimble present but his h(‘art died 
w ithin Iiim, and he f(*lt as though he could 
have verily escaped through the eye of a 
ne('dl(_*. 

But though this measure produced the 
desired elfec.t in reducing the community 
to oi;d(‘r, yet it t('nd(!d to injure the popu- 
larity of the great Peter among the en- 
lightened vulgar. Many accused him of 
entertaining highly aristocratic s(‘nti- 
ments, and of k'aning too much in favour 
of th(i ])atricians. Indeed there appeared 
to be some ground for such an accusation, 
as he always carricnl himself with a very 
lofty, soldier-like port, and w'as somewhat 

• particular in his dress ; appearing, when 
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not in uniform, in simple, but rich appa- ' 
rel ; and was especially noted for having 
his sound leg (which was a very comely 
one) always arrayed in a red stocking, 
and high-heeled shoe. Though a man of 
great simplicity of manners, yet there 
was something about him that repelled 
rude familiarity, while it encouraged frank 
and even social intercourse. 

He likewise observed some appearance 
of court ceremony and etiquette. He | 
received the common class of visiters on 
the st(X) 2 >^ before his door, according to 
the custom of our Dutch ancestors. But 
when visiters were formally received in 
his parlour, it was expected they w^ould 
appear in clean linen, by no means bare- 
footed, and ahvays take their hats off. 
On i)ublic occasions he appeared with 
great pomp of ('quipage, (for, in truth, his 
station required a little show and digni- 
ty,) and alw’ays rode to church in a yel- 
low wTigon w’ith ftaming red wheels. 

'J’heso symptoms of state and ceremony 
occasioned considerable discontent among 
the vulgar. They had been accustomed 
to find easy access to their former go- 
vernors, and in particular had lived on 
terms of extreme/amiliarity w’ith William 
the T(5sty. They w'ere therefore very 
impatient of these dignified precautions, 
wdiich discouraged intrusion. But Peter 
Stuy vc'sant liad his own way of thinking 
in these matters, and was a stanch up- 
holder of the dignity of office. 

He ahvays maintained that government 
to lx.‘ the least popular wdiich is most ojien 
to popular access and control ; and that 
the vmy braw lers against court ceremo- 
ny, and the reserve of men in jiower, 
w'ould soon despise rulers among w hoin 
they found even themselves to lie of con- 
sequence. Such, at least, had been the 
case with the administration of William 
the Testy ; who, bent on making himself 
popular, had listened to every man's ad- 
vice ; sniftered every body to ha\ e admit- 
tance to his person at all hours ; and, in 
a word, treated evciry one as his thorough 
equal. By this means every scrub poli- 
tician and jiublic bus) body was enabled 
to measure wits with him, and to find out 
the true dimensions, not only of his per- 

* Properly called sfoth : the porch commonly 
built in front of Dutch housos, with benches on 
each Bide. 
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son, but of his mind. And what groat 
man can stand such scrutiny ? It is the 
mystery that envelopes great men, that 
gives them half their greatness. We are 
always inclined to think highly of those 
who hold themselves aloof from our ex- 
amination. There is likewise a kind of 
superstitious reverence for office, which 
leads us to exaggerate the merits and 
abilities of men in power, and to suppose 
that they must be constituted diffiirent 
from other men. And, indeed, faith is 
as necessary in politics as in religion. It 
certainly is of the first importance that a 
country should be governed by wis(^ men 
— but then it is almost equally important 
that the |>eo|)lc should bedieve them to be 
wise ; for this belief alone can produce 
willing subordination. 

. To keep uj), therefore, this dcisirable 
confidence in rulers, the people should Ixi 
allowed to see as little of them as possi- 
ble. He who gains access to cabinets 
soon finds out by what foolishness the 
world is governed. He discovers that 
there is quack(;ry in legislation, as well 
as in every thing else ; that many a mea- 
sure, which is supposed by the million to 
be the result of great wisdom and deep 
deliberation, is the effect of mere chance, 
or perhaps of harebrained experiment — 
that rulers have their whims and errors 
as well as other men, and afier all are not 
so wonderfully superior to tliejr fellow- 
creatures as he at first imagined ; since 
he finds that even his own opinions hav(^ 
had some weight with them. Thus awe 
subsides into confidence, confidence in- 
spires familiarity, and familiarity pro- 
duces contempt. Pet('r Stuyvesaut, on 
the contrary, by conducting himsclf.with 
dignity and loftiness, was looked irp io 
with great reverence. AjjJ he never gave 
his reasons for any thing he did, the pub- 
lic always gave him credit for very pro- 
found ones. Every movement, however 
intrinsically unim[)ortant,,*was a matter 
of speculation ; and his very red stocking 
excited some respect, as being different 
from the stockings of other men. 

To these times may we refer the rise 
of family pride and aristocratic distinc- 
tions and indeed I cannot but look back 

* In a work published many years after the time 
here treated of, (m 1701, by C. W. A. M.) it is men- 
tioned that Frederick Philipse was counted the 

with reverence to the early planting of 
those mighty Dutcli families wliicJi have 
taken such vigorous root, and branciied 
out so luxuriantly in our state. The 
blood which has flowed down unconta- 
minated through a succession of steady, 
virtuous generations, since the times of 
the patriarchs of Communipaw, must cer- 
tainly be pure and worthy. And if so, 
then are the Van Renselaers, the. Van 
Zandts, the Van Horiu's, tlie Rutgers, 
the Bensons, the Brinkcrlioffs, the Seber- 
morhornes, and all the true descendanfs 
of the ancient Pavonians, the only legi- 
timate nobility and r(;al lords of the soil. 

1 have l)cen led to mention thus parti- 
cularly th(; well authenticated claims of 
our genuine Dutch families, because I 
have noticf'd with great sorrow and vex- 
ation, that they liave been somewhat. 
ellM)W'(*d aside in latter days by foreign 
intruders. It is ri'ally^ astonishing to b(‘- 
hold how many gr('at familii's liave sprung 
up of late years, wdid pride themsidves 
excessiv(dy on the score of ancestiy. 
Thus he who can look up to bis fatbm’ 
without' humiliation assum(^s not a little 
importanc(i — h(i who can safely talk of 
his grandfatflKT is still more vain-glorious 
— but be who can look back to his gr(‘at 
grandfiither without blushirtg, is absolute- 
ly intolerable in his pretensions to family. 
Bl(*ss us ! w hat a jiiece of w’ork is here, 
b(‘twcen these mushlj^ans of an hour and 
these mushrooms of a day ! 

But from what I have n'countod in the 
former part of this chaptc'r, 1 would not 
have my reader imagine that the great 
Pet(;r w'as a tyrannical governor, ruling 
his subjects with a rod of iron — on the 
contrary, where the dignity of authority 
W'as not implicated, he abounded with 
generosity and condescension. In fact, 
he really believed, though 1 f(\ar my more 
enlightcn(‘d republican readers will eon- 
sider it a jiroof of his ignorance and illi- 
iKjrality, that in preventing the cu]) of 
social life from being dashed wdth tli(^ 
intoxicating ingredient of politics, he 
promoh'd the tranquillity and hapjiim'ss 
of the people — and that by detacliing 
their minds from subjects which they 

richest Mynherr in New York, and was said to 
have v^hole hc^nhearJs (tf Indian munvyor wampum ; 
and had a son and daughter, who, according to the 
Dutch custom, sliould divide it equally. 

- a 
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could not understand, and which only 
tended to inflame thciir passions, ho ena- 
bled them to attend more faithfully and 
industriously to their proper callings ; be- 
coming more useful citizens, and more 
attentive to their families and fortunes. 

So far from having any unreasonable 
austerity, lu^ delighted to see the poor 
and the labouring man rejoice, and flir 
this purpose was a great promoter of 
holidays and public amusements. Under 
his ri'ign was first introduced the custom 
of cracking ('ggs at Paas or Easter. 
Nc‘vv Year’s day was also observed with 
extravagnnt festivity — and ushered in by 
th(‘ ringing of bells and firing of guns. 
Ev(‘ry house was a temple to the jolly 
god — oceans of clK'rry-brandy, true Hol- 
lands, and mulled cidm* were set afloat 
on the occasion ; and not a poor man in 
town but mad(^ it a point to get drunk, 
out of a principle of pure economy — 
taking in liejuor enough to serve him for 
luilf a y(*ar afterwards. 

It would have done one’s heart giKid 
also to have s(‘eu the valiant Peter, 
seated among the old burghers and ^Jieir' 
waives of a Saturday afternoon, under the 
great trees that spread their shade over 
tiic Battery, watching the young men 
and wouK'H as they danced on th(^ gr(‘en. 
Here he would smoke his l)i[)e, crack his 
joke, and forgi't the ruggtal toils of war 
in the swei't oblivious ij|^vitics of peace. 
He would occasionallv^^'e a nod of ap- 
])robation to those of the young men who 
shufth'd and kicked most vigorously, 
and now and then giv(* a hearty smack, 
in all honesty of soul, to the buxom lass 
that ludd out long(;st, and tired down all 
hi'r competitors ; which he considered as 
infallible proofs of her being tlu^ best 
dancer. Once, it is true, the harmony 
of the meeting was rather interru])ted. A 
young vrouw, of great figure in the gay 
world, and who, having lately come from 
1 lolland, of course led the fashions in 
the city, made h('r appearance in not 
more than half a dozen petticoats, and 
these too of most alarming shortness. An 
universal whisper ran through the assem- 
bly ; the old ladies all felt shocked in 
th(' extreme ; the young ladies blushed, 
and felt excessively for the “poor thing,” 
and even the governor liimsclf was ob- 
ser\ed to be a little troubled in mind. 
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To complete the astonishment of the 
good folks, she undertook, in the course 
of a jig, to describe some astonishing 
figures in alg(}hra, which she had learned 
from a dancing-master at Rotterdam. 
Whether she was too animated in flourish- 
ing her feet, or wdiether some vagabond 
zephyr took the liberty of obtruding his 
services, certain it is, that in the course 
of a grand evolution, which would not 
have disgraced a modern ball-room, she 
made a most unexpected disjilay — 
whereat the whole assembly was thrown 
into great admiration, several grave 
country members w’cre not a little moved, 
and the good Peter himself, who was a 
man of unparalleled modesty, felt himself 
grievously scandalized. 

The shortness of the female dresses, 
which had continued in fashion ever 
since the days of William Kieft, had long 
oflended his eye ; and though extremely 
averse to meddling w ith th(‘ petticoats of 
the ladies, yet he immediately recom- 
mended that every one should be furnished 
wdth a flounce to the bottom. He like- 
wdse ordered that the ladies, and indeed 
the gentlemen, should use no other step 
in dant'uig than “ shufHc and turn,” and 
“ double trouble and forbade, under 
pain of his high displeasure, any young 
lady thenceforth to attempt what was 
termed “ exhibiting the graces.” 

These w^ero the only restrictions he 
ever imposed upon the sex, and these 
were considered by them as tyrannical 
oppressions, and resisted with that be- 
coming spirit ahvays manifested by the 
gentle sex wdienever their privileges are 
invaded. In fact, Peter Stuyvesant 
plainly peiTcivt‘d, that if he attempted to 
j)ush the matter any further, there w'as 
danger of their leaving off petticoats al- 
together ; so like a wdse man, experienced 
in the ways of wTimen, he held his peace, 
and siifl(?red them ever after to w’ear 
their petticoats and cut their capers as 
high as they pleased. 

CHAPTER ir. 

llow Peter Stuyvesant was much molested by the 
Mosstroopers of the East, and the (iiants of 
Mcrryland — and how a dark and horrid conspi- 
racy was earned on in the British Cabinet 
against the prosperity of the Minhattoes. 

We arc now approaching towards the 
crisis of our work, and if 1 be not mis- 
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taken in my forebodings, wc shall have 
I a world of business to despatch in the en- 
suing chapters. 

It is witli some communities as it is 
with certain meddlesome individuals, 
they have a wonderful facility at getting 
into scrapes ; and I have always remark- 
ed that those are most liable to get in who 
have the least takmt in getting out again. 
Tliis is, doubtless, owing to the excessive 
valour of those states ; for I have like- 
wise noticed that this rampant and un- 
governable (juality is always most unruly 
where most confined ; which accounts 
for its vapouring so amazingly in little 
staU's, little men, and more esi)ecially in 
ugly littk^ women. 

U'hijs, when one reflects that the pro- 
vince of the Maiihaftoes, thougli of pro- 
digious ini})ortance in the eyes of its in- 
habitants and its historian, was really of 
no very great conseqiuaice in the eyc's 
of the rest of the world ; that it had but 
little wealth or other spoils to rewaird tlie 
trouble of assailing it ; and that it had 
nothing to exp(‘ct from running w’antonly 
into w.'ir, save an exceeding good b(;ating 
— on pondi'ring these things, I say, one 
W’oidd utterly desiiair of finding in its 
history eith(*r battles or bloodshed, or 
any other of those calamities which give 
importance to a nation, and eiitcrtain- 
nienl to the' I’eader. Hut, on the con- 
trary, w'(^ find, so valiant is this jirovince, 
that it has already drawn upon itself a 
host of enemies : has had as many buf- 
fetings as W'ould gratify tin; ambition of 
the most warlike natiim ; and is, in sober 
sadness, a very forlorn, distressed, and 
w^o-begone littk‘ province ! — all which 
was, no doubt, kindly ordered by Provi- 
dence, to give interest and sublimity to 
this pathetic history. 

But 1 forbear to enter into a detail of 
the pitiful marauding and harassments, 
that for a long while ader the victory on 
tlie J)elaw\are continued to insult the dig- 
nity and disturb the repose of the Neder- 
landers. Suffice it in brevity to say, 
that the implacjiblc hostility of the 
people of the east, wdiich had so miracu- 
lously been prevented from breaking out, 
as rny readers must remember, by the 
sudden prevalence of witchcraft, and the 
dissensions in the council of Amphic- 
tyons, now again displayed itself in a 
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tliousfind grievous and bitter scourings 
upon the borders. 

Scarcely a month passed without the 
Dutch settlements on the frontiers being’ 
alarmed by the sudden aj)pearance of an 
invading army from Connecticut. This 
would advance resolutely through the 
country, like a caravan of tlicj deserts, the 
women and childnai mounted in carts 
loaded with })ots and kettles, as lliough 
they meant to boil tlie honest Dutchmen 
alive, and devour tlumi like so many lob- 
sters. At the tail of tb(ise carts would stalk 
a crew of long-limbed, lank-sided varlets, 
with axes on tludr shoulders and pucks 
on their backs, resolutely bent upon im~ 
'proring the country in dtispite of its 
proprietors. Tliese settling themselves 
(low’ll would in a short time complet(‘ly 
dislodge the iml‘ortunate Nederlanders ; 
elbow ing them out of those rich bottoms 
and fertile valleys, in which our Dutch 
yeomanry are so famous for nestling 
themselves — for it is notorious, that, 
wherever these shrew'd m(‘n of the east 
get a footing, the honest Dutchmen do 
graduall}' disappear, retiring slowly, like 
the Indians before the w hites ; being 
totally^ discomfited by the talking, chaf- 
fering, swapping, bargaining disposition 
of their new mighbours. 

All tbese audacious infringements on 
the territories of tlieir High Miglitinesses 
were accompiu*|d, as has belbre been 
hinkid, by a wR’ld of rascally brawls, 
rib-roastings, and bundlings, which would 
doubtless hav(i incensed the valiant Peter 
to* wreak immediate chastisement, had he 
not at the very same; time been perplexed 
by distnjssing accounts from Mynheer 
Beckman, who commanded the territories 
at South River. 

The restless Swx'ck's, who had so gra- 
ciously been suflered to remain about 
the Delaware, began already to show 
signs of mutiny and disaflection. What 
was worse, a peremptory claim was laid 
to the whole territory, as the rightful 
property of Lord Baltimore, by one 
Feudal. This latter was a chieftain 
who ruled over the colony of Maryland, 
or, as it was anciently called. Merry land; 
so termed Ixjcause that the inhabitants, 
not having the fear of the Lord before 
their eyes, were notoriously proncj to get 
fuddled and make merry wdtli mint julep 
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and apple toddy. So hostile was this 
bully Feudal, that he threatened, unless 
.his claim were inslaiitly complied with, 
to march incontinently at the head of a 
potent force of the roaring boys of Mer- 
ryland, together with a groat and mighty 
train of giants, who iidiistod the banks 
of the Susquehanna'*^ — and to lay waste 
. and depopulate the whole country of 
South Riwir. 

Ry this it is manifest, that this boasted 
Cfdony, like all great acquisitions of t(‘r- 
ritory, soon bcicame a greater evil to th.e 
con(pi(‘ror than the loss of it was to the 
conquer(‘d ; and caused greater uneasi- 
ness and trouble than all the territory 
of the New Netherlands besides. Thus 
Providence wisely orders that one evil 
shall balance another : the conqueror 
who wrests the property of his neighbour, 
who wrongs a nation and d(\solat(‘s a 
country, though he may acquire increase 
of c‘uq>ir(*, and immortal fanuq yet in- 
sun ‘s his ow'n inevitable punishment. 
He takes to himself a cause of endless 
anxiety — h(‘ ineorporat(;s wdth his late 
sound doin.ain a loose part — a rotten (♦is- 
ath'cted meinbcT ; which is an exhaust- 
h‘ss source of internal treason aiYcl dis- 
uniT>n, and external altercation and hos- 
tility. Happy is that nation, which 
compact, united, loyal in all its parts, 
and conc(aitrat(‘d in its slnmgth, seeks 
no idle acquisition of ^profitable and 
ungovernable' ti'rritory — which, content to 
be prosperous and happy, has no ambi- 
tion to be great. It is like a man well 
organ iz(Hl in his system, sound in health, 
and full of vigour; unincumbered by 
useless trappings, and fixed in an un- 
shaken attitude. Rut thc) nation insatia- 
ble of territory, whose domains are scat- 
tered, feebly united, and wc^akly organ- 

* We find very curious and vonderful accounts 
of tht«c stninge people, (who were doubtless the 
ancestors of the picsent Marylanders,) made by 
Master Hanot, in Ins interesting history. “ The 
SusipiehanBocks” — observes ho — “ are a giantly 
people, strange in ]>roportion, behaviour, and attire 
— their voire sounding from them as if out of acavc. 
Their tobacco-pipes were three quarters of a yard 
long, carved at tlio great end with a bird, beare, or 
other device, sufficient to beat out the braiiies of 
a horse, (.uid how many asses braines are bt aten 
out, or ratlier men’s braines smoked out, and asses 
braines haled in, by our lesser pipes at home.) 
*The calfe of one of their legges measun'd three 
quarteiH of a yard about, the rest of his limbs pro- 
porlioiidblc.” 

. Master liarioCs Journ. Vurch Pil. 

. VOL. I. 14 

ized, is like a senseless miser sprawling 
among golden stores, open to every 
attack, and unable to dt'fend the richcis 
he vainly endeavours to overshadows 

At the time of receiving the alarming 
despatches from South River, the great 
Peter w'as busily employed in quelling 
certain Indian troubles that had broken 
out about Esopns, and was moreover 
meditating how lo relieve his (‘.astern 
borders on the Ckninecticut. He sent 
word, however, to Mynheer Rcickrnan to 
bo of good h(‘art, to maintain inc(‘ssant 
vigilanc.e, and to let him know if inatt(‘rs 
wore a mort' thix'atening appearance ; in 
which case bti w^ould incontin(*ntly repair 
wdtb liis warriors oftlie Hudson, to spoil 
the inorrini(‘nt of these Merry-landers ; 
for he (‘.oveted exc(‘(‘dingly lo liave a 
bout, band to hand, with some half a 
sc^on* of these giants — having never en- 
countered a giaiit in his whole lili;, nnk'ss 
we may so call the stout Risingh, and he 
was but a little one. 

Nothing further, however, occurred lo 
molest the tranquillity of Mynheer Reek- 
man and his colony. Feudal and his 
myrmidons nanained at home*, carousing 
it soundly upon lioy-cakes, bacon, aial 
mint julep, and running horses, and 
lighting cocks; for which tliey w'ere 
greatly renowned. At hearing of this, 
P(‘ter Stuyvesant wais very well pleased, 
for notwithstanding In’s inclination to 
uK'asure wasapons with these monstrous 
iiuai of the Susqiudianna, yet lie had 
alroady as miudi cmploynuuit nearer 
home as he could turn his hands to. 
Little did he think, worthy soul, that this 
.southern calm w^as but the deceitful pre- 
lude to a most terrihki and fatal storm, 
then brewing, which was soon to burst 
forth and overwhelm the unsuspecting 
city of New Amsterdam ! 

Now so it was, that while this excellent 
governor was giving his little senate 
laws, and not only giving them, hut 
enforcing ihcnn too — while he w^as inces- 
santly travelling the rounds of his beloved 
province — [)osting from place to place to 
redress grievances, and while busy at 
one corner of his dominions, all the rest 
getting in an uproar — at this very time, 

1 say, a dark and direful plot w'as hatch- 
ing against him in that nursery of mon- 
strous projects, the Rrilish cabinet. The 
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! news of his achievements on tlie Dola- 

j ware, according to a sag(i old historian, 
of Now Anist(irdam, had occasioned not 
a little talk and marvel in th(‘ courts of 
Europe. And tlie same j)rolbund writer 
assures us that the cabinet of England 
begiin to entertain great jealousy and 
uiK^asiness at the iftcreasing j)ower of the 
Manhattoes, and the valour of its sturdy 
yeomanry. 

Agents, the same historian observes, 
were sent by the Arnphictyonic council 
of the east, to entreat the assistance of 
the British cabinet in subjugating this 
mighty ])rovince. Lord Sterling also 
asserted his right to Long Island, and, at 
the same lime, Lord Baltimore, whose 
agent, as has liefore becni mentioned, had 
so alarmed Mynheer Beckman, laid his 
claim b(dbre the cabinet to the lands of 
South River, which he complained were 
unjustly and forcibly detained from him 
by these daring usurpers of the Nieuw 
Nederlandts. 

Thus did the unlucky empire of the 
Manhattoes stand in imminent danger of 
experiencing the fate of Poland, and lieing 
torn limb from limb to Ixi shared among 
its savage neighbours. But wliilc these 
rapacious powers were whetting their 
fangs, and waiting for tlie signal to fall 
tooth and nail upon this delicious little 
fat Dutch empire, the lordly lion, who 
sat as umpire, all at once settled tlie 
claims of all jiarties, by laying his own 
paw upon the spoil ; for w'c are told that 
his Majesty, CharUis the ^‘cond, not to 
be perplexed by adjusting these several 
pretensions, made a present of a large 
tract of North America, including the 
province of New Netherlands, to his bro- 
ther, the Duke of York — a donation truly 
royal, since none but great monarchs 
have a right to give away what dexjs not 
belong to them. 

That this munificent gift might not be 
merely nominal, his Majesty, on the 12th 
of March, 1664, ordered that an arma- 
ment should be forthwith prepared to 
invade the city of New Amsterdam by 
land and water, and put his brother in 
complete possession of the premises. 

Thus critically are situated the affairs 
of the New Nctherlandcrs. The honest 
burghers, so far from thinking of the 
jeopardy in which their interests are 


I placed, are soberly smoking their pipes, 
and thinking of nolhing at all — the privy 
councillors of the province are at tJiis 
moment snoring in full quorum ; while 
the active Peter, who takes all the labour 
of thinking and acting upon liimsidf, is 
busily devising some method of bringing 
the grand council of Amphictyons to 
terms. In the mean while an angry 
cloud is darkly scowling on the horizon 
— soon w'ill it rattle about the? ears of 
these dozing Nedc'rlanders, and put the 
mettle of tlieir stout-hearted governor 
completely to the trial. 

But come wdiat may, I here pk'dge 
my veracity that in all warlike conflicts 
and subtle perjdexities, he shall still ac- 
(juit himself with the gallant bearing and 
spotless honour of a noble-minded, obsti- 
nate old cavalier. P'orward tlu‘n to the 
charge! »Sbine out, propitious stars, on 
the renowned city of the Manhatloes ; 
and may tb(5 blessing of St. Nicholas go 
with thee — honest Peter Stuyvesant. 

ClIAPTKIl III. 

Of Peter StiiyvrsriiJl’s eTpodition into the Kast 
Country, hhowinjj that, though an old bird, he did 
not understand trap. 

Gkeat ntilions resemble groat men in 
tliis particular, that their greatness is 
seldom known until they got in trouble ; 
adversity, tberefcjre, has been wisely 
denominated tlui ordeal of tru(5 greatness, 
which, like gold can never receive its real 
estimation until it has passed through 
the* furnace. In proportion, therefore, tis 
a nation, a community, or an individual 
(])os.sessing the inherent qualitj^ of great- 
ness) is involved in jierils and misfor- 
tunes, in projiortion does it rise in gran- 
deur — and even when sinking under 
calamity, makes, like a house on fire, a 
more glorious display than ever it did in 
the fair(‘st period of its prosperity. 

The vast empire of (ftiina, though 
teeming with population and imbibing 
and concentrating the wealth of nations, 
has vegetated through a succession of 
drowsy ages ; and were it not for its 
internal revolution, and the subversion 
of its ancient government by the Tartars, 
might have presented nothing but an 
uninteresting detail of dull, monotonous 
prosperity. Pompeii and Hcrculaneqm 
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might have passed into oblivion, with a 
herd of their contemporaries, if they had 
not been fortunately overwhelmed by a 
volcano. The renowned city of Troy 
has acquired celebrity only from its ten 
years’ distress, and final conflagration — 
Paris rist's in importance by the i)lots and 
massacre's which have ended in the exal- 
tation of the illustrious Napoleon — and 
even thc.mighty London itself has skulk- 
ed through the records of time, celebratful 
fur notliing of inument excepting the 
j)lngue, the great fire, and Faux’s 
gunpowder plot ! Thus cities and em- 
j)ires s('em to creep along, enlarging in 
silent obscurity, until at length they burst 
forth in some trc'mendous calamity — and 
snatch, as it were, immortality from the 
explosion ! 

'I'he above jirincijilc being admitted, 
my reader will plainly p(‘rc(‘ive that the 
city of N(*w Amsterdam and its depend(‘nt 
province are on the high road to great- 
ness. ])ang('rs and hostililu's threaten 
from every sid(*, and it is really a matter 
of astonishuK'nt, how so small a state has 
been abl(‘, in so short a time, to entaitgb' 
itself in so many dilTiculties. PA’er since 
the province was first taken by th-e nos<% 
at*the Fort of (lood Hope, in the tran(|uii 
days of Wouter V.an Twiller, has it been 
gnidually increasing in historic imjior- 
tance ; and newer could it have had a 
more ajipropriate chietlain to conduct it 
to the* pinnacle of grandeur than Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

In the fiery heart of this iron-headed 
old warrior sat enthroiK'd all those five 
kinds of courage* ele\scril)e>el by Aristotle ; 
anel had the philosopher mentione'd five 
hundreel more tei the* back of them, I 
verily hediewe he would have been found 
master of them all. The* only misfeirtune* 
was, that he was d(*ficient in the better 
part of valour called discivtioii, a ceild- 
blooeie'd virtue, which cenild neit exist in 
the treipical climate of his mighty soul. 
Hence i't was that he was continually 
hurrying into those unhe^ard-of enter- 
prises which gave an air of chivalric 
romance to all his history ; and hemce it 
was that he now conce3ived a project 
worthy of the hero e)f La Mancha him- 
self. 

This was no other than to repair in 
person to the great council of the Am- 
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phictyons, bearing tlie sword in one hand 
and the olive-branch in tlie other — to 
require immediate reparation for the in- 
numerabk; violations of that treaty which 
in an evil hour he had formed — to put 
a stop tti those repeated maraudings on 
the eastern borders — or else to throw his 
gauntlet and appeal to arms for satis- 
faction. 

On declaring this resolution in his 
privy-council, the venerable members 
were seized with vast astonishment ; for 
once in their lives they ventured to re- 
monstrate, s(*tting forth the; rashness of 
exposing his sacr(*d })erson, in the midst 
of a strange and barbarous peojile, with 
sundry other weighty remonstrances — 
all whi<*h had about as much innuence 
upon the determination of the headstrong 
Peter as though you were to endeavour 
to turn a rusty weatiu'rcock with a broken- 
winded bellows. 

Summoning therefore to his presencci 
his trusty followi'r, Anthony Van Cor- 
lear, he commanded him to Iiold himself 
in readiness to acc'ompany him the fol- 
lowing morning on this his hazardous 
enterprise. Now Anthtmy the trumj)et(‘r 
was by this time a little stricken in years, 
yet by dint of k(*<*ping up a good heart, 
and having never kimwn care or .sorrow, 
(having never been married,) Ik* was still 
a hearty, jocund, rubicund, gamesome 
wag, and f)f great capacity in the duubl(*t. 
This last was ascrilied to his living a jolly 
life on those domains at the Hook, which 
Peter Sluyvesant had granted to him for 
his gallantry at Fort Oasimir. 

lie this as it may, there was nothing 
that nK)r(^ di'lighted Anthony than this 
command of the great Peter, for he could 
have followed the stout-hearted old go- 
vernor to the world’s end, witli love and 
loyalty — and he moreover still remem- 
bered the frolicking, and dancing, and 
bundling, and other disports of the east 
country, and entertained dainty recollec- 
tions of numerous kind and buxom lasses, 
whom ho longed exceedingly again to 
encounter. 

Thus then did this mirror of hardihood 
set forth, with no other attendant but his 
trum|>eter, upon one of the most perilous 
enterprises ever recorded in the annals 
of knight-errantry. For a single war- 
rior to venture openly among a whole 
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nation of foos — but, above all, for a plain 
downright Dutchman to think of nej^o- 
tiating with the whole council of New 
England ! — never was there known a 
more desperate undertaking ! FiVcr since 
I have entered upon tlie chronich's of this 
peerless but hitherto uncelebrat(‘d chief- 
tain, lias he kept me in a state of inces- 
sant action and anxiety with the toils 
and dangers he is constantly encounter- 
ing! — Oh! for a chapter of the tranquil 
rcMgn of Wout(‘r Van 'J\viller, that 1 
might r(‘pose on it as on a feath('r lied ! 

is it not enough, P(‘ter Stuyvesant, 
that I hav(‘ once aln'ady r<‘sciu‘d th(‘e 
from the machinations of tliese t(‘rrible 
Amphictyons, hy bringing tht^ powers of 
witchcraft to thine aid '! is it not (‘iioiigh, 
that I have followed thee undaunted, like 
a guardian siiirit, into th(^ midst of th(‘ 
horrid battle of Fort Christina ! Tliat 1 
liav(‘ been ])nt incessantly to my trumps 
to keep the(* safe and sound — now ward- 
ing off with my singh' ])en the shower of 
dastard blows that fell upon thy rear — 
now narrowly shielding th(‘e from a 
’ deadly thrust, by a m(5re tobacco-box — 
now casing thy dauntless skull with ada- 
mant, wlien (wen thy stubborn ram bea- 
ver failed to resist the sword of th<* stout 
Risingh — and now, not nu'rely bringing 
the(' oil' alive, but trium])hant, from tlie 
cJutclics of the gigantic Swede.* by the 
(](‘Sj)erate means of a paltry stone pottle ? 
Is not all this enough, but must thou still 
be plunging into new difficulties, and 
hazarding in headlong enter])ristis, thy- 
self, thy trumpeter, and thy liistorian ? 

And now tlui ruddy-faced Aurora, like 
a buxom chambermaid, draws aside tlie 
sable curtains of th<; night, and out 
bounces from his bed the jolly r(*d-hair(;d 
Pheebus, startled at bc’ing caught so late 
in the embraces of Dame; Thetis. With 
many a stable oath he harn(*sses his 
brazen-footed steeds, and whips, and 
lashes, and splashes up the firmament, 
like a loitering coachman, half an hour 
behind his time. And now behold that 
imp of fame and jirowess the headstrong 
Peter, bestriding a raw-boned, switch- 
tailed charger, gallantly arrayed in full 
regimentals, and bracing on his thigh 
that trusty brass-hilted sword, which had 
wrought such fearful deeds on the banks 
of the D(;laware. 


I Behold hard after him his doughty 
‘ trumpeter. Van Corlear, mounted on a 
I broken-winded, wall-eyed, calico mare ; 

I his stone pottk*, which had laid low the 
I mighty Risingh, slung under his arm ; 

I and his trumpet displayc'd vaunt irigly in 
! his right hand, decorated with a gorgeous 
banner, on which is emblazoned the 
great beaver of the Manhattoes. See 
I them proudly issuing out of the/^ity gate, 
j like an iron-clad hero of yore, with his 
^ faithful s(|uirc; at his heels; the populacp 
following th^rn with their eyes, and 
shouting many a jiarting wish and h(*arty 
cheering — Farewell, Hard-kop])ig Piet! 

, Farew(‘ll, honest Anthony ! — Pl(‘asant be 
; your wayfaring — prosperous your re- 
turn ! * Th(‘ stoutest hi'ro that ever dn'w 
a sword. Mid the worthiest trumpeter that 
ever trod shoe-h'ather. 

JjOgends an* lamentably sil(‘nt about 
the (‘Vents that befel our adv(*nturers in 
1 this thc‘ir adventurous travel, exc('pting 
I the Stuyvesant Manuscript, which gives 
I the substance of a pl{*asaiit litthi heroic 
' ])oem, written on the; occasion by Domi- 
I nict iPigidius Liiyck,"^ wlio apfx'ars to 
I have beeni the pO(‘t-laur(*at of New Arn- 
j sterdain. This inestimable manuscript 
; assure's us, that it was a rare* s})C‘ctacle< to 
j behold the; great I'('t(‘r and his royal 
I follow(*r hailing the* morning sun, and 
I rejoicing in the cle'ar (*e)unt(*nance of 
I nature, as they prance'd it through the 
j pastoral sceneis of Bloeme'ii Dae*! 

I wliich, in iheise days, was a swee't and 
rural vall(*y, b('autilie;d with many a 
bright wild flower, red’reshed by many a 
pure stri‘ainlet, and enlivened here; and 
fhe're by a delectable little* Dutch cottage, 
she‘lter(*d unde'r some sloping hill, and 
almost buried in embe)W(*ririg trees. 

Now did they enter upon the confines 
of Connecticut, wlie*re tliey ence wintered 
many grievous difficulties and jierils. 
At ejiie ])lae*e lhe*y were assaile;d by a 
troop of country squires and militia cole> 
nels, who, meamted on goodly steeds, 
hung upon their rear for sevt*ral milejs, 
harassing them exceedingly with guesses 

• This I.uyck was moreover rector of the hatin 
School in INieuw Noderlandts, There are 

two pieces addressed to u^’^gidius Liiyck m D. 
Se^yn’s MSS. of poetics, upon his marriage with 
Judith Iseiidoorn. Old MS. 

t Mow callc'd Blooming Dale, about four miles 
from Mew Yoik. 
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;iiid questions, more especially the worthy 
Peter, whose silver-chased leg excited not 
a little marvel. At another place, hard 
Tby the renowned town of Stamford, they 
were set uj)on by a great and mighty 
legion of church deacons, who imperious- 
ly demanded of them five shillings, lor 
travelling on Sunday, and threatened to 
carry them captive to a neighhouring 
church, whose steeple peercid above the 
I trees ? but these the valiant I'cter put to 
I rout with little difiiculty, insomuch that 
I they bestrode their caiK^s and galloped 
off in horrible confusion, leaving their 
cocked hats behind in the hurry of their 
night. But not so easily did he escape 
from the hands of a crafty man of Py- 
quag; who, with undaunted perseverance, 
and re])ea1ed onsets, fairly bargained him 
out of his goodly switch-tailed charger, 
leaving in place thereof a villanous, 
foundt'red Narraganset pacer. 

But, maugre all lhes(‘ hardships, they 
pursued their journev cheerily along the 
course of the soft-flowing Connecticut, 
whose g(‘ntle waves, say * the song, roll 
through many a l(;r1ile vale and suniiy 
])lain ; now reflecting the lofty sjiires of 
the bustling city, and now the rural beau- 
ties«of the humble hamlet^ now echoing 
with the busy hum of commerce, and 
now with the cheerful song of the peasant. 

At every town would Peter Stay vesarit, 
who was noted for warlike ]mnctilio, 
order the sturdy Anthony to sound a 
courteous salutation ; though the manu- 
scrijit observes, that the inhabitants were 
thrown into great dismay when they 
h(»ard of his approach. For the fame of 
his incomparable achievemenis on the 
Delaware had spread throughout the east 
country, and tliey dreaded lest he had 
come to lak(i vengeance on their mani- 
fold transgressions. 

Bu^^ the good Peter rode through tlicse 
towns with a smiling aspect ; waving his 
hand with inexpressible majesty and con- 
descensioh ; for he verily believed that 
the old clothes which these ingenious 
people had thrust into their broken win- 
dows, and the festoons of dried apples 
and peaches which ornamented the fronts 
of their houses, were so many decora- 
tions in honour of his approach ; as it 
was the custom in the days of chivalry 
to compliment renowned heroes by sump- 


tuous displays of tapestry and gorgeous ' 
furniture. The women crowded to the 
! doors to gaze upon him as he passed, so 
much dofis prowc'ss in arms delight the 
gentle sex. The little children, too, ran 
after liirn in troops, staring with wonder 
at his regimentals, his brimstone breeches, 
and the silvc'r garniture of his wooden 
leg. Nor must I omit to mention the joy 
which many strapping wenc-hes Ixjtrayevi 
at beholding the jovial Van Corloar, who 
liad whilom delighted them so much with 
his trumpet, when he bore the great 
Peter’s challenge to the Amphictyons. 
The kind-heartc;d Anthony alighted from 
his calico mare, and kissed therrj all with 
infinite loving-kindness — and was right 
pleased to see a crew of little trumpet(‘rs 
crowding round him for his blessing ; 
each of whom he y)attcd on the head, 
badti him Im* a good boy, and gave him a 
penny to buy molasses candy. 

The Stuyvesant Manus('Ti])t makes but 
little furtlu'r mention of the governor’s 
adventures upon this expedition, except- 
ing that he was rec(iived with extrava- 
gant courtesy and respect by the great 
council of the Am])hictyons, who abnost 
talked him to death with complimentary 
and congratulatory * harangues. I will 
not detain my readers by dwelling on 
his negotiations with the grand council. 
Suftice it to mention, it w^as like all other 
negotiations — a great de^il was said, and 
very little done ; one conversation led to 
another ; one conference begat rnisunder 
standings which it took a dozen confe- 
rence's to explain ; at the end of which 
the j)arties found themselves just where 
they were at first ; exc(q)ting that they 
had entangled themselves in a host of 
questions of etiquette, and conceived a 
cordial distrust of each other, that ren- 
dered their future negotiations ten times 
more difficult than ever.^ j 

In the midst of all these perplexities, 
which bewildered the brain and incensed 
the ire of the sturdy Peter, who w^as 
perhaps of all men in the world least 
fitted f(jr diplomatic wiles, he privately 
received intimation of the dark conspi- 
racy which had been matured in the 

* For certain of the particulars of this anciont 
negotiation sec Haz. Col. Stat. Pap. It is singular 
that Smith is entirely silent with respect to this j 
memorable expedition of Peter Stuyvesant. 
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cabinet of England. To this was added 
the astounding intelligence that a hostile 
squadron bad already sailed from Eng- 
land, destined to reduce the province of 
New Netherlands, and that the grand 
council of Amj)hictyons iiad engag(‘d to 
co-operate, by sending a great army to 
invade New Amsterdam by land. 

Unfortunate Peter ! did I not enter 
with sad forebodings U])on this ill-starred 
exj)edition 1 Did I not tremble when 1 
saw thee, with no other counsellor but 
thine own head, with no other armour 
but an honest tongue, a spotless con- 
sci('nee, and a rusty sword ; with no 
other protector but St. Nicholas, and no 
oth(*r attendant but a trumpeter — did I 
nf)t tremble when 1 beheld thee thus sally 
forth to contend with all the knowing 
powers of New England. 

Oh, how did the sturdy old warrior 
rage and roar, when he found himself 
thus entrapped, like a lion in the hunter’s 
toil ! Now did he determine to draw his 
trusty sword, and manfully to light Ins 
way through all the countries of the 
east. Now did he resolve to break in 
upon the council of the Arnphictyons, 
and put every mother’s son of thf'in to 
death. At h'ngth, as usual, when the 
foam and froth of passion had lioiled 
over, prudence which lay at the bottom 
came uppc'rmost ; and he determined to 
resort to less violent hut more w^ary ex- 
pedients. 

(kjneealing from the council his know- 
ledge of their machinations, ho privately 
despatched a trusty messenger, w'ith mis- 
sives, to his counsellors at New Amster- 
dam, apj)rising them of the impending 
danger, and commanding them imme- 
diately to put the city in a posture of 
defence ; while, in the mean time, he 
would endeavour to elude his enemies, 
and come to their assistance. Tliis done, 
he f('lt himself marvellously relieved, 
rose slowly, shook himself like a rhi- 
noceros and issued forth from his den, 
in much the same manner as Giant 
Despair is describtal to have issued from 
Doubting Castle, in the chivalric history 
of the IMlgrim’s Progress. 

And now much does it grieve mo that 
I must leave the gallant IVter in this 
imminent jeopardy : but it believes us to 
hurry back and sec what is going on at 


I New Amsterdam, for greatly do I fear 
I that city is already in a turmoil. Such 
j was ever the fate of Peter Stuyvesant ; ^ 
' while dohiff one thing with heart and 
sold, he was too aj)t to leave every thing 
else at sixes and sevens. While, like a 
potentate of yore, he was absent attend- 
ing to those things in person which in 
modern days are trusted to generals and 
ambassadors, his little territory at home ' 
was sure to get in an ujiroar — all which 
was owing to that uncommon strength of 
intcdlect, which induced him to trust to 
nobody but hirnsidf, and which had 
acquired him the renowned appellation of 
Pet(;r the Headstrong. ' 

CHAPTER IV. 

How fho pooplo of Nc'w Ainstordam were thrown 
into a jrroat panic, by the news of a threatened 
invasion, and the manner in which they lornfied 
themselves. 

Tiieke is no sight more truly interest- 
ing to a philosopher than to contemplate 
a community, where rwery individual has 
a voice in public affairs; wht're every 
individual thinks himself 1 he Atlas of the 
nation; and where every individual thinks 
it his duty to bestir liirnself for the good of 
his eountry — Y say, there is nothing more 
interesting to a philosojiher than to see 
such a community in a sudden bustle of 
war. Such clamour of tongues — such 
bawling of patriotism — .such running 
hither and thither — every body in a 
hurry — r’very body up to the ears in 
trouble — evi'ry body in the way, and 
every body interrupting his industrious 
neiglibour — who is busily employiul in 
doing nothing ! It is like witno.s.sing a 
grf’at fire, where (;very man is at work 
like a hero — some dragging about empty 
engines — others scampering wuth full ’ 
buckc'ts, and spilling the contents into 
their neighbour’s boots — and others -ring- 
ing the church bells all night, by way of 
putting out the fire. Little fircmi'n — like 
sturdy little knights storming a breac.h, 
clambering up and down scaling-ladders, 
and bawling through tin trumpets, by 
way of directing the attack. Hero one 
busy fellow’, in his great zeal to save the 
property of the unfortunate, catches up 
an anonymous chamber utensil, and gal- 
lants it off with an air of as much self- 
importance as if he had rescued a pot. of j 
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money — another throws looking-glasses repress them, they broke out witli into- 


and china out of the window, to save 
them from tJ}c /lames — whilst those who 
can do nothing else to assist in the great 
calamity run U]) and dcjwn the streets 
with ojxai throats, kee[)iiig up an inces- 
sant cry of Mre ! Fire I Fire ! 

“ When the news arrived at Sinope,” 
says the grave and profound Lucian — i 
though 1 own the story is rather trite, | 
“ that Philip was about to attack them, 
the inhabitants were thrown into violent I 
alarm. Some ran to furbish up their 
arms ; others rolled stones to build up 
the walls — every body, in short, was 
cmploy(;d, and every body was in the 
way of his neighbour. Diogenes alone i 
w'as the only man who could tind pothing 
to do — whereu])on, determining not to be 
idle when the welfare of liis country was 
at stake, he tucked up his robe, and fell 
to rolling his tub with might and main 
up and down the Gymnasium.” In like 
manner did every mother’s son in the 
patriotic community of New' Amsterdam, 
on rec('ivi iig the missives of Peter 8tuy- 
vesant, busy himself most mightily in 
putting things in confusion, and assisting 
the general uproar. “ Hvery inan” — 
saith the Stuyvesant Mafiuscript — “ flew 
to arms !” — by which is meant, that not 
one of our lionest Dutch citizens would 
venture to church or to market without 
an old-fashioned spit of a sword dangling 
at his side, and a long Dutch fowling- j 
piece on his shoulder — nor would he go 
out of a night without a lantern ; nor 
turn a corner without first peeping cau- 
tiously round, lest he should come un- 
aw'an's upon a British army — and we 
are informed that Stoffel Brinkerhofl', 
who was considered by the old women 
almost as brave a man as the governor 
himself, actually had two one-pound 
swivels mounted in his entry, one point- 
ing out at the front door, and the other 
at the back. 

But -Ihe most strenuous measure re- 
sorted to on this awful occasion, and one 
which has since been found of wonderful 
eflicacy, was to assemble poj)ular meet- 
ings. I’hese brawling convocations, I 
have already shown, wx're extremely 
ofiensive to Peter Stuyvesant; but as this 
was a moment of unusual agitation, and 
t^s tlic old governor was not present to 


Icrablc violence. Hither, therefore, the 
orators and politicians repaired ,* and 
there seemed to be a competition among 
them who should bawl loudest, and ex- 
ceed the others in hy])(irboIical bursts of 
patriotism, and in resolutions to uphold 
and delend tlie government. In these 
sage and all-powerful me(*tings it was 
determined co7i, that they were the 

most enlightened, the most dignified, the 
most formidable, and the most ancient 
community upon the facti of the earth. 
Finding that this resolution was so uni- 
versally and readily carried, another was 
immediately pro]>osed — whetlx'r it were 
not possible and politic to exterminate 
Great Britain ? upon which sixty-nine 
members spoke most (doquently in the 
aflirmalive, and only one arose to sug- 
gest somii doubts — who, as a punishment 
fi)r his treasonable presumption, was im- 
mixliatcly seizi‘d by thcj mob, and tarred 
and leathered — wliich ])unishment being 
equivaUail to th(* Tarpeian Rock, he was 
allerwards considi^red as an outcast from 
society, and his opinion went for no- 
thing. The question, therefore, Ixdng 
unanimously carried in the affirmative, 
j it was recommendcttl to the grand council 
to pass it into a law ; which w^as accord- 
ingly done. By this measure the hearts 
of the people at large were w'onderfully 
encouraged, and they waxed exceedingly 
choleric and valorous. Indeed, the first 
paroxysm of alarm having in somc^ mea- 
sure subsided — the old womi'ii having 
buried all tlie money they could lay their 
hands on, and their husbands daily getting 
fuddl(‘d with what was left — the commu- 
nity began even to stand on the oftiaisive. 
Songs were manufactured in Low^ Dutch 
and sung about the streets, wherein the 
Pinglish w'ere most wofuUy beaten, and 
shown no quarter ; and popular addressiis 
W'ere made, wherein it was proved to a 
certainty that the fate of Old England 
depended upon the wall of the New Am- 
sterdammers. 

Finally, to strike a violent blow at the 
very vitals of Great Britain, a multitude 
of the wiser inhabitants assianbled, and 
having purchased all the British manufac- 
tures tliey could find, they made thereof a 
huge bonfire ; and, in the patriotic glow 
of the moment, every man present, who 
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I I I had a hat or breeches of English work- 
manship, pull(3d it off, and threw it into 
the flames — to the irref)arablc detriment, 
loss, and ruin, of the English manufac- 
turers. In commemoration of this great 
exploit, they erected a pole on the spot, 
witli a device on the top intended to 
represent the province of Nieuw Nedcr- 
Jnndts destroying Great Britain, under 
the similitude of an Eagle picking the 
little Island of Old England out of the 
globe,* but cither through the unskilful- 
ness of the sculptor, or his ill-timed wag- 
gery, it bore a striking resemblance to a 
goose vainly striving to gel hold of a 
dumpling.* 

CHAPTER V. 

Showing how the Grand Council of the Now Ne- 
therlands came to be miraculously giAed with 
long tongues — Together with a great triumph ol 
Economy. 

It will need but very little penetration 
in any one acquainted with the character 
and habits of that most potent and blus- 
t(;ring monarch, the sovereign people, — to 
discover, that, notwithstanding all the 
bustle and talk of war that stunned him 
in the last chapter, the renowned city of 
New Amsterdam is, in sjrd reality, not a 
whit better preparcid for defence than be- 
fore. Now, though the people, having 
gotten over the first alarm, and finding 
no enemy immediately at hand, Iiad, 
with that valour of tongue for which 
your illustrious rabble is so famous, run 
into the opposite extreme, and by dint of 
gallant vapouring and rodornontado had 
actually talked themselves into the opi- 
nion that they wcri; the bravest and most 
powerful pcojilc under the sun, yet were 
the privy councillors of Peter Stuyvesant 
somewhat dubious on that point. "I'liey 
dreaded moreover lest that stern hero 
should return, and find, that, instead of 
obeying his peremptory orders, they had 
wasted their time in listening to the. hec- 
torings of the mob, than which, tliey well 
knew, there was nothing he held in more 
exalted contempt. 

To make up, therefore, as speedily as 
possible for lost time, a grand divan of 

* This is levelled at the absurd proceedings of 
the rabble at Baltimore, during a time of popular 
exasperation against England. Many of the mob 
were Irish. — Edit. 


the councillors and burgomasters was 
convened, to talk over the critical state 
of the province, and devise measures 
for its safety. Two things were unani- 
I mously agreed upon in this venerable 
assembly ; — first, that the city r(?quired 
to be put in a state of defence ; and 
secondly, that as the danger was immi- 
nent, there should bo no lime lost — 
which points being settled, they imme- | 
diately fell to making long speeches and i 
Ixilabouring one another in endless and j 
intemperate disputes. For about this time j 
was this unhappy city first visited by I 
that talking endemic, so prevalent in this 
country, and which so invariably evinces 
itself, whenever a number of wise men 
assemble together ; breaking out in long, 
windy speeches, caused, as physicians 
suppose, by the foul air which is ever 
genenxted in a crowd. Now it was, 
moreover, that they first introduced the 
ingenious method of ni('asuring the me- 
rits of an harangue by the hour-glass ,* ho 
being considered the ablest orator who 
spoke longest on a question. For which 
excellent invention, it is recorded, we are 
indebted to the same profound Dutch 
critic who judged of books by their size. 

This sudden passion for endless ha- 
rangues, so little consonant with the cus- 
tomary gravity and taciturnity of our 
sage forefathers, was supposi^l by cer- 
tain philosophers to have beim imbihed, 
together with diviTs other barbarous pro- 
pensities, from th(‘ir savage neighbours; 
who were peculiarly notiid for talks 
and council Jlras, and never undertook 
I any affair of the least importance, without 
I previous debates and harangues among 
their chiefs and old men. But the real 
cause was, that the people, in electing 
their representatives to the grand coun- 
cil, were particular in choosing them for 
their talents at talking, without inquiring 
whether they possessed the more rare, 
difficult, and oft-tirncs important talent of 
holding their tongues. "J'he consequence 
was, that this deliberative body was com- 
posed of the most loquacious men in the 
community. As they considered them- 
selves placed there to talk, every man 
concluded that his duty to his consti- 
tuents, and, what is more, his popularity ' 
with them, required that he should ha- 
rangue on every subject, whether he un- 
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derstood it or not. There was an ancient 
mode of burying a (rliieftain, by every 
soldier throwing his shield full of earth 
on the corpse, until a mighty mound was 
form(*d ; so whenever a question was 
brought forward in this assembly, every 
m(unber pressing forward to throw on 
his quantum of wisdom, the subject was 
quickly buried under a huge mass of 
words. 

We are told that, when disciples were 
admitted into the school of Pythagoras, 
th(‘y were for two years enjoined silenc(!, 
aii(I were neither jx^rrnitted to ask ques- 
tions nor make remarks. A tier they had 
thus acfjuired the inestimable art of bedd- 
ing tli(.‘ir tongues, they were gradually 
permitted to mak(^ iinpiiries, and fnally 
to communicate their own opinions. 

What a pity is it, tliat, while supersti- 
liously hoarding up the rubbish and rags 
ol' antiquity, we should sutler theses pre- 
cious g(‘ms to lie unnoticed ! What a 
beiK'ficial ('tlect would this wise regula- 
tion of Pythagoras hav(‘, if introduced in 
k'gislative bodies — and how wonderfully 
would it have tendc‘d to expedite busiq^*ss 
in tin' grainl council of tlie Manhattoes ! 

Thus, however, did Dame VVisdom 
(whom tlx' wags of anti(^uity have hu- 
morously ])ersonified as a woman) se(*ni 
to take mischievous pleasure in jilting 
the venerable councillors of New Am- 
sterdam. The old factions of Long Pipes 
and Nhort J^ipes, wliich had been almost 
strangl'd by tlic Herculc’an grasp of 
Peter Stuyvesant, now sprung up with 
tenfold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difl(;rence still existed, — but, it 
has ever becai the fate of party names 
and party rancour to remain long after 
the principles that gav(^ rise to tliem have 
been tiu’gottim. To complete the public 
confusion and Ixiwilderment, the fatal 
wor(^ Eco)iovii/, which one would have 
thought was dead and buried with Wil- 
liam the 'JVsty, was once more set afloat, 
like tlje ’apple of discord, in the grand 
council of N ieu w Nederlandts — according 
to wliich sound principle of polity, it was 
deemed more expf‘dient to throw away 
twenty thousand guilders upon an ineffi- 
cacious plan of defence than to expend 
'thirty thousand on a good and substan- 
tial one — the province thus making a 
clear saving of ten thousand guilders. 


But when they came to discuss the 
mode of defence, then began a war of 
words that baffles all description. The 
members being, as I observed, enlisted 
in opposite parties, were enabled to pro- 
ceed with amazing system and regu- 
larity in the discussion of the question 
before them. Whatever was proposed 
by a Lonfr Pipo was opposed by the 
whole tribe of Short Pipes, who, like 
true politicians, considered it their first j 
duty to (‘fleet the downfall of the Long j 
Pipes — their second, to elevate th(*mselves | 
— and their third, to consult the welfare 
of thc'ir country. This at least was the 
creed of the most upright among the 
party ; for as to the great mass, th(‘y left 
the third consideration out of the ques- 
tion altogether. 

In this great collision of hard heads, 
it is astonishing the number of projects 
l*or defence that were struck out, not one 
of which had ever bt'cii hoard of before, 
nor has been hoard of since, unl(*ss it be 
in very modern days ; projects that threw 
the windmill system of the ingenious Kieft 
complete;! y in the background. Still, 
howev(‘r, nothing could be decided on ; 
for so st)on as a formidable array of air- 
castk^s wen; r(\arcd*by one party, they 
were demolished by the otlic'r. The sim- 
ple populace stood gazing in anxious ex- 
pectation of the mighty (;gg that was to 
bo hatched with all this cackling, but 
th(;y gazed in vain, for it appeared that 
the grand council was determined to pro- 
tect the province as did the noble and 
gigantic Pantagruel his army — by cover- 
ing it with his tongue. 

indeed there was a portion of the mem- 
b(*rs consisting of fat, sell-important old 
burghers, who smokc'd their pipes and 
said nothing, excepting to negative every 
plan of defence that was offered. I’hese 
were of that class of W('altby old citizens, 
who, having amassed a fortune, button 
up their pockets, shut their mouths, look 
rich, and are good for nothing all the 
rest of their lives : like some phlegmatic 
oyster, which having swallowTd a pearl, 
closes its shell, settles down in tin; mud, 
and parts with its life soom;r than its trea- 
sure. Ev(‘ry ]dan of defence schemed to 
these worthy old gentlermai pr(;gnant with 
ruin. An armed force was a legion of | 
locusts, preying upon the public property j 
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— to fit out a naval armament was to 
throw their money into the sea — to build 
fortifications was to bury it in the dirt. 
In short, they settled it as a sovereign 
maxim, so long as their pockets were 
full, no matter how much they were 
dru])bed. A kick kill no scar — a broken 
head cured itself — but an empty purse 
was of all maladies the slowest to heal, 
and one in wliich nature did nothing for 
the patient. 

Thus did this venerable assembly of 
sages lavish away that time which the 
urgency of affairs rendered invaluable, in 
emj)ty brawls and long-winded speeches, 
without ever agreeing, except on the jioint 
with which they started, namely, that 
there was no time to bo lost, and delay 
was ruinous. At length St. Nicholas, 
taking compassion on their distracted 
situation, and anxious to preserve them 
from anarchy, so ordered, that in the 
midst of one of their noisy debates on 
the subject of fortification and defence, 
when they had nearly fallen to logg<‘r- 
hcads in consequence of not being abltj 
to convince each oth(‘r, the question was 
happily settkul by a messenger, who 
bounced into the chamber and ififijriiKMi 
them, that the liostile fleet liad arrived, 
and was actually advancing iqi the bay ! 

Thus was all further necessity of either 
fortifying or disputing completely obvi- 
ated, and thus was the grand council 
saved a world of words, and the province 
a world of exjiense — a most absolute and 
glorious triumph of economy ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

In wliich the troubles of New Amsterdam appear 
to thicken — Showing the bravery, in time of 
peril, of a jieople who defend themselves by rc- 
sululiuii. 

Like as an assemblage of politic cats, 
engaged in clamorous gibbe rings and 
caterwaulings, eyeing one anotlier with 
hideous grimaces, spitting in each other’s 
faces, and on the point of breaking forth 
into a general clapper-clawing, arc sud- 
denly jmt to scampering rout and confu- 
sion by the appearance of a house dog ; 
so was the no less vociferous council 
of New Amsterdam amazed, astounded, 
and totally dispersed by the sudden arri- 
val of the enemy. Every mcrnlxjr made 
the best of his way home, waddling along 

as fast as his short legs could fag under 
their heavy burthen, and wheezing as he 
went with corpulency and terror. When 
he arrived at his castle, he barricadofid 
the street-door, and huri(Hl himself in the 
cider-cellar, without daring to peep out, 
lest he should have his head carried off 
by a cannon-ball. 

The sovereign j>eople all crowded into 
the market-place, herding together with 
the instinct of sheep, who seek for safety 
in each other’s company, wh(;n tho sh('p- 
herd and his dog are absent, and the wolf 
is prowling round the fold. Far from 
finding relief, however, they only in- 
creased each other’s terrors, l^kach man 
looked ruefully in his neighbour’s face in 
search of encouragement, but only found 
in its wo- begone lineaments a confirma- 
tion of his own dismay. Not a word 
now was to be heard of conquering (Ireat 
Britain, not a whisper about th(i sove- 
reign virtii(‘s of economy — wliile the old 
women bcdglitened the.* gemeral gloom by 
clamorously bciWiiiliiig their fate, and 
calling for protection on St. Nicholas and 
Pe+er Stuyvesant. 

Oh, how did they bewail the absence 
of th(^ lion-hearted Pet(T ! — and liow did 
tliey long for fhe comforting prosemee of 
Anthony Van (kirleiir ! Indec'd a gloomy 
uncertainty hung over the fate of th(‘se 
adventurous heroes. Day after day had 
elapsed since the alarming njessage from 
the governor, without bringing any fur- 
ther tidings of his safety. Many a fear- 
ful conjecture was hazarded as to what 
had befallen him and his loyal squire. 
Had they not been devoured alive by the 
cannibals of Marblehead and Cape Cod '? 
Had they not been put to the question by 
the great council of Amphictyons ? Had 
they not been smotlu'red in onions by the 
terrible men of Pyquag 7 In the midst 
of tliis consternation and j)erplexit y, when 
horror, like a mighty night-mare, sat 
brooding upon the little, fat, plethoric city 
of New Amsterdam, the cars of ’the mul- 
titude were suddenly startled by a strange 
and distant sound — it approached — it 
grew louder and louder — and now it re- 
sounded at the city gate. The public 
could not be mistaken in the well-known 
sound. A shout of joy burst from their 
lips, as the gallant Peter, cover(;d with 
dust, and followed by his faithful trum- 
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peter, came galloping into the market- 
place. 

The first transports of the populace 
having subsided, they gathered round the 
honest Anthony, as he dismounted from 
his horse, overwhelming him with greet- 
ings and congratulations. In breathless 
accents he related to them the marvellous 
adventures through which the old go- 
vernor anj himself had gone, in making 
their escape from the clutches of the 
terrible Amphictyons. But though the 
Stuyvesant Manuscript, with its custom- 
ary minuteness wliere any thing touching 
the great Peter is concerned, is very par- 
ticular as to the incidents of this masterly 
retreat, yet the state of the public affairs 
wall not allow me to indulge in a full re- 
cital thereof. Let it suffice to say, that, 
while Peter Stuyvesant was anxiously 
revolving in his mind how' he could make 
good his escape with honour and dignity, 
certain of the ships sent out for the con- 
quest of the Manhattoes touched at the 
eastern ports to obtain needful supplies, 
and to call on the grand council of the 
league for its promised co-opcraticyi. 
Upon hearing of this, the vigilant Peter, 
ptsrceiving that a moment’s delay W(;re 
latfri, made a secret and precipitate de- 
campment ; though much di<l it grieve 
liis lofty soul to be obliged to turn his 
back even upon a nation of foes. Many 
hair-breadth ’scapes and divers perilous 
mishaps did they sustain, as they scour- 
(!d, without sound of trumpet, through 
tlie fair nigions of the east. Already 
was tlu; country in an uproar with hostile 
preparation, and they wen^ obliged to 
take a large circuit in their flight, lurking 
along through the woody mountains of 
the Devil’s Backbone ; from whence the 
valiant Peter sallied forth one day like a 
lion, and put to rout a whole legion of 
squatters, consisting of three generations 
of a prolific family, who were already on 
their way to take possession of some 
corner of the New Netherlands. Nay, 
tlie faithful Anthony had great difticulty, 
at sundry times, to prevent him, in the 
. excess of his wrath, from descending 
down from the mountains, and falling, 
sword in hand, upon certain of the bor- 
der-towns, who were marshalling forth 
their draggle-taikid militia. 

The first movement of the governor, 

on reaching his dwelling, w^as to mount 
the roof, from whence he contemplated 
with rueful aspect the hostile squadron. 
This had already come to anchor in the 
bay, and consisted of two stout frigates, 
having on board, as John Josselyn, gent, 
informs us, “ three hundred valiant red- 
coats.” Having taken this survey, he 
sat himself dowm and wTote an epistle to 
the commander, demanding the reason 
of his anchoring in the harbour without 
obtaining previous permission so to do. 
This letter was couclied in the most dig- 
nified and courteous terms, though 1 have 
it from undoubted authority that his teeth 
were clenched, and he had a bitter sar- 
donic grin upon his visage all the while 
he wrote. Having despatched his letter, 
the grim Peter stumped to and fro about 
the town with a most war-betokening 
countenance, liis hands thrust into his 
breeches-pockets, and wliistling a Low 
Dutch Psalm-tune, which bore no small 
resemblance to the music of a northeast 
wand, when a storm is brewing. The 
very dogs as they eyed him skulked away 
in dismay ; while all the old and ugly 
w'ornen of N(wv Amsterdam ran howling 
at his h(?els, implorinj^ him to save them 
from murder, robbery, and pitiless ravish- 
ment ! 

The reply of Colonel Nicliols, who 
comjnanded the invaders, was couched 
in terms of f‘(jual courtesy with the hitter 
of the g(nernor; det‘laring the right and 
title of liis British Majesty to tlie pro- 
vince, where he affirmed the Dutch to be 
mere interlopers ; and demanding that 
the town, forts, etc. sliould be forthwith 
rendered into his Majesty’s obedience and 
protection ; promising, at the same time, 
life, lilierty, estate, and free trade, to 
every Dutch denizen who should readily 
submit to his Majesty’s government. 

Peter Stuyvesant read over this friendly 
epistle wijji some such harmony of asjiect 
as we may suppose a crusty farmer, w ho 
has long been fattening upon his neigh- 
bour’s soil, reads the loving letter of John 
Stiles, that w^arns him of an action of 
ejectment. The old governor, however, 
was not to be taken by surprise ; but, 
thrusting the summons into his breeches- 
pocket, stalked three times across the 
room, took a pinch of snuff with great 
vehemence, and then, loftily waving his 
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hand, promised to send an answer the 
next morning. In the mean time he 
called a general council of war of his 
privy councillors and burgomasters, not 
for the purpose of asking their advice, 
for that, as has been already shown, he 
valued not a rush, but to make known 
unto them his sovereign determination, 
and require their prompt adherence. 

Before he convened his council, how- 
ever, he. resolved upon three important 
points : never to give up the city 

without a little hard fighting ; for he 
deemed it highly derogatory to the dig- 
nity of so renowned a city to suflbr itself 
to be captured and stripped, without re- 
ceiving a f^w kicks into the bargain — 
seconding that the rnajority of his grand 
council was comj)os(xi of arrant poltroons, 
utterly dtistitute of true bottom — and, 
thirdly^ — tiiat he would not therefore suf- 
fer th(‘m to sec the summons of Colonel 
Nichols, lest the eavsy terms it held out 
might induce them to clamour for a sur- 
rc'iider. 

His orders being duly promulgated, it 
was a piteous sight to behold the late va^ 
liant burgomasters, who had demolished 
the whole British empire in their ha- 
rangues, peeping ruefully out of tlieir 
hiding-places, and then crawling cau- 
tiously forth, dodging through narrow 
kines and alk;ys — starting at every little 
dog that barked, as though it had Ix'cn a 
discharge of artillery — mistaking lamp- 
posts for British grenadiers ; and, in the 
excess of their panic, metamorphosing 
pumps into formidabk' soldiers, kwelliiig 
blunderbusses at their bosoms ! Having, 
however, in despite of numerous perils 
and difficulties of the kind, arriv^ed safe, 
without the loss of a single man, at the 
hall of assembly, they took tlieir seats, 
and awaited in fearful silence tlK‘ arrival 
of tlie governor. In a f(‘w moments the 
wooden leg of tli(^ intre[)id Bcter was 
heard in regular and stout-hearted thumps 
upon the staircase. He entered the cham- 
ber*, array(id in full suit of regimentals, 
and carrying his trusty toledo, not girded 
on his thigh, but tucked under his arm. 
As the governor never equi])ped himself 
in this portentous manner unless some- 
tliing of a martial nature were working 
within his pericranium, his council re- 
garded him ruefully, as if they saw fire 
^ — 

and sword in his iron countenance, and 
forgot to light their pipes in breathless 
suspense. 

The great Peter was as eloquent as lie 
was valorous. Indeed, those two rare 
qualities seemed to go hand in hand in 
his composition ; and, unlike most gr(*at 
statiismen, whose victories are only con- 
fined to the bloodless field of argument, 
he was ever ready to enforce his hardy 
words by no less hardy deeds. His 
speeches were generally marked by 
simplicity approaching to bluntness, and 
by truly categorical decision. Address- 
ing the grand council, he touched briefly 
upon the perils and liardsliips lie had sus- 
taiiKid, in escaping from his crafty foes. 
He next reproached the council, for wast- 
ing in idle debate and party ftnids that 
time which should have been dt ‘voted to 
their country. He was particularly in- 
dignant at those brawlers, who, conscious 
of individual security, had disgrac,ed the 
councils of the province by impotent hec- 
torings and scurrilous inviictives against 
a noble and a powerful enemy — those 
cowardly curs, who were incessant in 
their barkings and yelpings at the lion, 
while <listant or asleep, but the mom(int 
lifi approached, were the first to skulk 
aw^ay. He now called on those who had 
been so valiant in their threats against 
Gr(‘at Britain to stand forth and support 
their vauntings by their actions — for it 
w^as decds^ not words^ that bespoke the 
spirit of a nation. He proceeded to rec.all 
thcj golden days of former prosperity, 
which were only to be gained by man- 
fully withstanding their enemies; for the 
peace, Iuj observed, which is efiected by 
force of arms, is always more sure and 
durable than that which is patched up by 
temporary accommodations. He endea- 
voured, moreover, to arouse their martial 
fire, by reminding them of the time vdien, 
before the frowning walls of Fort Chris- 
tina, he had led them on to victory. He 
strove likewise to aw^iken their confi- 
dence, by assuring them of the ])rotec- 
tion of St. Nicholas, who had hitherto 
maintained them in safety, amid all the 
savages of the wilderness, the witches 
and squatters of the cast, and the giants 
of Merryland. Finally, he informed 
them of the insolent summons he had re- 
ceived to surrender, but concluded by 
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swearing to defend the province as long 
as Heaven was on his side, and he had 
a wooden leg to stand upon. Which 
noble sentence he emphasized by a tre- 
mendous thwack with the broad side of 
his sword upon the table that totally elec- 
trified his auditors. 

The privy councillors, who had long 
been accustomed to th(j governor’s way, 
and in fari had been brought into as per- 
fc*ct discipline as were ever the soldiers 
of the great Frederick, saw that there 
was no use in saying a word — so lighted 
their pipes, and smoked away in silence, 
like fat and discreet councillors. But 
the burgomasters, being less under the 
governor’s control, considering them- 
selves as representatives of the sovereign 
people, and being moreover inflated with 
considerable importance and self-suffi- 
ciency, which they had acquired at those 
notable schools of wisdom and morality, 
the popular meetings, were not so easily 
satisfied. Mustering up fresh spirit, when 
they found there was some chance of 
escaping from their present jeopardy 
without the disagreeable alternative^ of 
fighting, they requested a copy of the 
summons to surrender, that they might 
show it to a general meeting of the 
people. 

So insolent and mutinous a request I 
would have been enough to have roused 
the gorge of the tranquil Van Twillcr 
himself — what then must have been its 
effect upon the great Stuyvesant, who 
was not only a Dutchman, a governor, 
and a valiant wooden-legged soldier to 
boot, but withal a man of the most sto- 
maehful and gunpowder disposition? He 
burst forth into a blaze of noble indigna- 
tion, — swore not a motlu^r’s son of them 
should sec a syllable ol it — that they de- 
served, every one of them, to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, for traitorously 
daring to question the infallibility of go- 
vcrnrnenl — that as to their advice or 
concurrence, he did not care a whitf of 
tobacco for either — that he liad long been 
harassed and thwarted by their cowardly 
counsels; but that they might thence- 
forth go home, and go to bed like old 
.women ; for he was determined to defend 
the colony himself, without the assistance 
of them or their adherents ! So saying, 
he* tucked his sword under his arm, 
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cocked his hat upon his head, and gird- 
ing up his loins, stumped indignantly 
out of the counci I -chamber— every body 
making room for him as he passed. 

No sooner had he gone than tlie busy 
burgomasters called a public meeting in 
front of the Stadt-house, whore they ap- 
pointed as chairman one Dofue Roor- 
back, a mighty gingerbread- baker in the 
land, and formerly of the cabinet of Wil- 
liam the Testy. He was looked up to 
with great reverence by the populace, 
who considi^red him a man of dark know- 
ledge, seeing he was the first that im- 
printed new-year cakes with the myste- 
rious liieroglyj)hics of the Cock and 
Bn‘eches, and such like magical devices. 

This great burgomaster, who still 
chewed the cud of ill-will against the 
valiant 8tuyve‘sant, in consequence of 
havifig been ignorniniously kicked out 
of his cabinet at the time of his taking 
the reins of government — addressed the 
I greasy multitude in what is called a pa- 
triotic speech, in which he informed them 
of the courteous summons to surrender — 
of the governor’s refusal to comply there- 
with, fyid of his denying the public a 
sight of the summons, which, he had no 
doubt, contained conditions highly to the 
honour and advantage of the province. 

He then proceeded to speak of his Ex- 
cellency in high-sounding terms, suitable 
to the dignity and grandeur of his station, 
comparing him to Nero, Caligula, and 
those other great men of yore, w ho are 
generally quoted by popular orators on 
similar occasions. Assuring the people, 
that the history of the world did not con- 
tain a despotic outrage to equal the pre- 
sent for atrocity, cruelty, tyranny, and 
blood-thirstiness. That it would be re- 
corded in letters of fire, on the blood- 
stained tablet of history ! That ages 
would roll back with sudden horror when 
they came to view it ! That the womb 
of time (by the way, your orators and 
writers take strange liberties with the 
womb of time, though some would fain 
have us believe that time is an old gen- 
tleman) — that the womb of time, preg- 
nant as it was with direful horrors, would 
never produce a parallel enormity! With 
a variety of other heart-rending, soul- 
stirring tropes and figures, which I can- 
not enumerate. Neither indeed need I, 
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for they were exactly the same that are 
used in all popular harangues and pa 
triotic orations at the jnvsent day, and 
may be classed in rhetoric under the 
general title of Rio^rAEOLE. 

The sf)oech of this inspired burgo- 
master being finished, tlic meeting fell 
into a kind of* popular fermentation, which 
produced not only a string of right wise 
resolutions, but likewise a most resolute 
memorial, addressed to the governor, re- 
monstrating at his conduct — which was 
no sooner handed to him, than he handed 
it into the fire ; and thus deprived pos- 
terity of an invaluable document that 
might have scfved as a precedent to the 
enlightened cobblers and tailors of the 
pr(\sent day, in their sage intermeddlings 
with politics. 

CHAPTER VH. 

Containing a Holcful disaster of Anthony the Trum- 
peter — and how Peter Stnyvi'sant. hke a second 
OomwelJ, suddenly dissolved a Rump Parlia- 
ment. 

Now did the high-minded Pieter do 
Groodt shower down a pannier-load of 
maledictions upon his burgomasters for a 
set of self-willed, obstinate, headstrong 
varlets, who would neither Ijc convinced 
nor persuaded ; and determined thence- 
forth to have nothing more to do with 
them, but to consult merely the opinion 
of his privy councillors, which he knew 
from experienct^ to Ixi the Ixist in the 
world — inasmuch as it never differed 
from his own. Nor did he omit, now 
that his hand Wt'is in, to bestow some 
thousand left-handed compliments upon 
the sovereign people, whom he railed at 
for a herd of poltroons, who had no relish 
for the glorious hardships and illustrious 
misadventures of battle — but would ra- 
ther stay at home, and eat and sleep in 
ignoble ease, than gain immortality and 
a broken head, by valiantly fighting in a 
ditch. 

Resolutely l)ent, however, upon de- 
fending his beloved city, in despite even 
of itself, he called unto him his trusty 
Van Corlear, who was his right-hand 
man in all times of emergency. Him 
did he adjure to take his war-denouncing 
trumpet, and, mounting his horse, to beat 
up the country night and day — sounding 
the alarm along the pastoral borders of 


the Bronx — startling the wild solitudes o. 
Croton — arousing the rugged yeomanry oi 
Wcehawk and Hoboken — the mighty men 
of battle of Tappaan Bay — and the brave 
boys of Tarry Town and Sleepy Hollow 
— together whh all the other warriors of 
the country round about ; charging them 
one and all to sling their powder-horns, 
shoulder their fowling-pieces, and march 
merrily down to the Alanhattoe^?. 

Now there was nothing in all the 
world, the divine sex excepted, that An- 
thony Van Corlear loved better than 
errands of this kind. So just stopping 
to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his 
side his junk bottle, w^(‘ll charged with 
heart-inspiring Hollands, he issued jollily 
from the city gate, that looked out upon 
w'hat is at pres(‘nt called Broadway; 
sounding as usual a farew'ell strain, that 
rung in sprightly echoes through the 
winding str(‘ets of New Amsterdam. 
Alas ! never more were they to he glad- 
dened by the melody of their favourite 
trumpeter ! 

It was a dark and stormy night when 
th« good Anthony tirrived at the cre(,‘k 
(sag(‘ly denominated Haerlem rwrr) 
which" se])arates the island of Manna- 
hata from the main land. The wind 
w'as high, the elements were in an up- 
roar, and no Charon could be found to 
ferry the adventurous sounder of brass 
across the water. For a sliort time he 
vapoured like an impatient ghost upon 
the brink, and then bethinking himself of 
the urgency of his errand, took a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle, swore most 
valorously that he w'ould swim across, 
m den Jhiyvel^ ^in spite of the 

devil !) and daringly plunged into the 
stream. Luckless Anthony ! scarce had 
he bufleted half-way over, when he was 
observed to struggle violently, as if bat- 
tling with the spirit of the w^atersit — in- 
stinctively he put his trumpet to his 
mouth, and giving a vehement blast — 
sunk for ever to the bottom ! 

The potent clangour of his trumpet, 
like the ivory horn of the renowned Pala- 
din Orlando, when expiring in the glo- 
rious field of Roncesvallcs, rung far and 
wide through the country, alarming the 
neighbours round, who hurried in amaze- 
ment to the spot. Here an old Dutch 
burgher, famed for his veracity, and who 
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( had hefin a witness of the fact, related to 
I fhem the melancholy aflhir ; with the 
I fearfid addition (to which I am slow ol 
giving belief) that he saw the duyvel, in 
the shape of a huge mossdxmker, seize 
the sturdy Anthony by the leg, and drag 
him benoath tho waves. Certain it is, 
the |)laec, witli the adjoining promontory, 

, which projects into the Hudson, has been 
called den dinjvcl, or Spiking 

devil, ever since; — the restless ghost of* 
the; unfortunate Anthony still haunts the 
surrounding solitud(;s, and his trumjiet 
has often heen lieard hy the neighbours, 
of a stormy night, mingling with tli(‘ 
howling of the blast. Nobody ever at- 
tempts to sw’iin over the creek after dark ; 
on th(; contrary, a bridge lias beem built 
to guard against such melancholy acci- 
dents in future — and as to moss-honkers, 
they an' h(*Id in such abhorrence, that 
no true Dutchman will admit tlaan to his 
table, who loves good fish and liates the 
devil. 

Such w'as the end of Anthony Van 
(V)ri('ar — a man deserving of a betU'r 
fate. H(' Iiv(‘d roundly and soundly, flke 
a true jolly baclador, until the day of his 
death ; but though h(' was^iever mhrried, 
yef did he k'avc* In'liind some two or three 
dozen children, in different parts of the 
country — fuie, chubby, brawling, flatu- 
, l('nt little urchins ; from w hom, if legends 
speak true (and they are not apt to lit*) 
did dt'sc(*n<l the innumerablt* race of edi- 
tors, who }»eople and def(*nd this country, 
and wdio an; bl^ntifully paid by the 
peo])l(* for keeping up a (‘onstant alarm 
— and making them mis(!rahle. Would 
that th(*y inherit(;d the wTirtli, as they do 
the wind, of their renowned progenitor! 

Th(* tidings of this lamentabh; catas- 
trophe imparted a s(‘verer ])ang to the 
bosom of Peter Stuyvesant than did even 
the kivasion of liis beloved Amsterdam. 

It enrnt; ruthlessly home to those; sw'eet 
affections, that grow close around the 
heart, and an; nourislu'd by its w armest 
current. As some lorn pilgrim, w'hilc 
the tempest whistles through his locks, 
and dreary night is gath(;ring around, 
secs stretched cold and lift'less his faith- 
ful dog — the sole companion of his jour- 
neying, who had shared his solitary meal, 
and so often li(‘ked his hand in humble 
gratitude — so did the gmierous-hcartcd 


( hero of the Manhattoes contemplate the 
untimely end of his faithful Anthony. 
lie hud been the humble attendant of his 
footsteps — he had cheered him in many 
a heavy hour, by his honest gayety, and 
followed him in loyalty and affection 
through many a scene of direful peril 
and mishap — he w as gone for ever — and 
that too, at a moment wh('n every mon- 
trrel cur seemed skulking from his side. 
This — Peter Stuyvesant — this was the 
mom(;nt to try thy fortitude ; and this 
was the moment when thou didst indeed 
shine; forth — Peter tke Headstrong, 

The glare of the day had long dispelled 
the horrors of the stormy night ; still all 
W'as dull and gloomy. The late jovial 
Apollo hid his faci; beliind lugubrious 
clouds, peeping out now and then for an 
instant, as if anxious, yet fearful, to set; 
what W'as going on in his favourite city. 
'Phis was the evc'ntful morning when tlic 
great Peter was to give his rejily to tht; 
summons of the invaders. Already was 
h(' closeted with his privy council, sitting 
in grim state, brooding over the fate of 
his favouritt* trumjicter, and anon boiling 
w'ith indignation as the insolence of his 
reert'ant burgomasters flash(*d upon his 
mind. While in this state of irritation, 
a courier arrived in all haste from Win- 
, throp, the subtle governor of (kninecticut, 
couns(*lling him, in the most aftectionate 
and disinterested manner, to surrender 
the province, and m.ignifying the dangers 
and calamities to w hich a refusal W'ould 
subjc'ct him. What a moment w'as this 
to intrude ofticious advice upon a man 
wlio nc*ver took advice in his wdiole life ! 
The fiery old governor strode up and 
down the chamber with a vehemence 
that made th(; bosoms of his councillors 
to fjuakc with awe — railing at his un- 
lucky fate, that thus made him the con- 
stant butt of factious subjects, and jesuiti- 
cal advisers. 

Just at this ill-chosen juncture the; 
ofticious burgomasters, who were now 
completely on the watch, and had h(;ard 
of th(; arrival of mysterious despatches, 
came marching in a resolute body into 
the room, with a legion of schepens and 
toad-eaters at their ht‘('ls, and abruptly 
demanded a ])erusal of the letter. Thus 
to be broken in upon by what he esteemed 
a “rascal rabble,” and that too at the 
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I very moment ho was grinding under an j wliich the present crisis of our history 
irritation from abroad, was too much for ])rcscnts. An illustrious and venerable 


the spleen of the choleric Peter. He 
tore the letter in a thousand ja’eces^ — 
threw it in the face of the nearest burgo- 
j master — broke his pipe over the head of 
I the next — hurled his spitting-box at an 
unlucky schepen, wlio was just making 
a masterly retreat out at th(i door, and 
finally prorogued the whole meeting si/w 
by kicking them dtnvn stairs with 
his wooden leg. 

As soon as the burgomast('rs could 
recover from the confusion into which 
their sudden exit had thrown them, and 
had taken a little time to bix^athe, they 
protested against tlie conduct of the go- 
vernor, which they did not hesitate to 
pronounce tymnnical, unconstitutional, 
highly indecent, and somewhat disre- 
spectful. Th(iy then calk'd a ])ul)lie meet- 
ing, where they read the' protc'st, and, 
addr(,‘ssing the asst'inbly in a set spcKich, 
related at full length, and with appro- 
pric’iU' colouring and exaggeration, the 
despotic and vindictive deportment of tli(‘ 
governor; declaring that, for th(‘ir own 
parts, they did not value a straw’ th(5 being 
kicked, euin'd, and mauled by tlie timber 
toe of his hiXcelleiiey, but that they felt 
for tli(; dignity of the sovereign peoj)l(', 
thus rudely insulted by the outrage com- 
mitted on the seat of honour of tJic'ir 
representatives. The latt(*r part of the 
harangue had a violent ellect upon the 
sc'iisibility of the people, as it came homt* 
at once to tliat delicacy of feeling, and 
j('alous pride of character, vested in all 
true mobs ; who, though they may bear 
injuries without a murmur, yet are mar- 
vellously jealous of their sovereign dignity 
— and there is no knowing to w hat .act of 
res(‘ntment they might have bc*en jiro- 
voked against the redoubtable PeU'r, liad 
not the greasy rogues been somewhat 
more afifiid of their sturdy old governor 
than they were of St. Nicliolas, tlie 
English — or the d — I himself. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How Peter Stuyvesant defended the city of New 
Amsterdam for several days, by dint of the 
strength of Ins head. 

There is something exceedingly su- 
blime and melancholy in the spectacle 
* Smith’s History of New York. 


little city — the metropolis of an immense 
extent of uninhabited country — ^garrison- 
ed by a doughty host of orators, chairmen, 
committee-men, burgomasters, schepens, 
and old women — governed by a deter- 
mined and strong-headed warrior, and 
fortified by mud batteries, palisadoes, and | 
resolutions — blockadi^d by sea, l^eleaguer- 
ed by land, and threatened with xlireful 
desolation from without ; while its very 
vitals are torn with internal faction and 
commotion ! Never did historic pen re- 
c.ord a ])agc of more complicated distress, 
unless it be the strife that distract'd the 
Israc'lites during the siege of Jerusalem — 
w’h('n> discordant jiartic's were cutting 
each oth(*r’s throats, at the rnonif'nt W’hen 
the victorious h'gions of I'itus had toppled 
down th(‘ir bulwarks, and were carrying 
fire and sword into the very sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple. 

(Tovernor Stuyvi'sant having trium- 
phantly, as has been recorded, put his 
grand council to the rout, and thus deli- 
ver.'d himself from a multitudi* of imper- 
tiiu'nt advisers, dc'sjiatched a categorical 
reply to the cornmandc'rs of the invading 
sxjuadron ; wherein he asserted the right 
and titl(‘ of tla'ir ITigh Mightiiie.ssi's the 
Lords States-General to the proviiu'c of 
New’ NetlK'Hands, and trusting in the 
righteousness of his cause, set the wdiole 
British nation at defiance ! 

My anxiety to extricate my readers 
and mysc'lf from tlK 'soj disastrous scenes 
prevents me from giving the whole of 
this gallant letter, wdiicli concluded in 
the.se manly and afhu'tionatf' terms : 

“ As touching the threats in your con- 
clusion, W'c have nothing to answer, only 
that we lear nothing but wdiat God (who 
is as just as merciful) shall lay upon us ; 
all things being in his gracious dis|y>sal, 
and we may as wi'll he preserved by him 
with small forces as by a great army, 
w’hich makes us to wish you all hap- 
piness and jirosperity, and recommend 
you to his protection. My lords, your 
thrice humble and affectionate servant 
and friend, 

“ P. Stuvvesant.” 

Thus having resolutely thrown his 
gauntlet, the brave Peter stuck a pair of 
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horsc-pistoIs in his belt, girded an im- 
mense powder-horn on his side) — thrust 
,his sound leg into a Hessian boot, and 
clapping his iicree little war hat on the 
top of his head — paraded up and down 
I in front of his house, determined to de- 
fend his beloved city to the last. 

While all these woful struggles and 
, dissensions were prevailing in the unhap- 
py city of New Amsterdam, and while 
its worthy but ill-starred governor was 
framing the above-quoted letter, tlie Eng- 
lish commanders did not remain idle. 
They had agents secretly employed to 
foment the fears and clamours of the 
populace ; and moreover circulated far 
and wide, through the adjacent country, 
a proclamation, repeating (he terms^ they 
had already held out in their summons to 
surrender, at the sam(‘ time beguiling the 
simple Nederlanders with the most crafty 
and conciliating [)rofessions. They pro- 
mised that every man who voluntarily 
submitt(‘d to th(‘. autlK^rity of his British 
Maj(‘sty should retain peaceable posses- 
sion of his house, his vrouw, and his 
cabbagc‘-garden. That he should be siif- 
fered to smoke his pipe, sj)eak J)utch, 
wear as many breech(‘s as he pleased, 
and import bricks, tiles, and stone jugs 
from Ilolland, inslcfid ot manufacturing 
them on the spot. 'I'hat h(3 should on no 
account be compelled to learn the Eng- 
lish language, nor keep accounts in any 
other way than by casting them up on 
his fingers, and chalking them down upon 
the crown of bis hat ; as is still observed 
among the Dutch yeomanry at the pre- 
sent day. 'J'hat every man should be 
allowed quietly to inherit his father’s hat, 
coat, shoe-buckles, pipe, and every other 
personal appendage ; and that no man 
should be obliged to conform to any 
improvements, inventions, or any other 
modej^n innovations ; but, on the con- 
trary, should be permitted to build his 
house, follow his trade, manage his farm, 
rear his hogs, and educate his children, 
precisely as his ancestors had done before 
him from time immemorial. Finally, 
that he should have all the benefits of 
fre>e trade, and should not be required to 
acknowledge any other saint in the calen- 
dar than St. Nicholas, who should thence- 
forward, as before, be considered the 
tutqlar saint of tlie city. 


l^'Iiese terms, as may be supposed, 
<appeared very satisfactory to the people, 
wlio had a great disposition to enjoy 
' their property unmolested, and a most 
singular aversion to engage in a contest, 
where they could gain little more than 
honour and brokiai heads — the first of 
which thej'^ held in philosophic indiffe- 
rence, the latter in utter detestation. By 
these insidious means, therefore, did tlie 
English succeed in alienating the confi- 
dence and affections of the populace from 
their gallant old governor, whom thc^y 
considerf‘d as obstinately bent upon run- 
ning them into hideous misadventures ; 
and did not hesitate to spfiak their minds 
freely, and abuse him most heartily — 
behind his back. 

Like as a mighty grampus, who, 
though assailed and bufteted by roaring 
waves and brawling surges, still kf‘e|>s on 
an undeviating courses ; and though over- 
whelmed by boisterous billows, still 
emerges from the troubled deep, spouting 
and blowing with tt'nfold violence — so did 
the inflexible P(‘ter pursue, unwavering, 
his determined career, and rise, contemp- 
tuous, above the clamours of the rabble. 

But wMien the Britjsh warriors found, 
by the timor of his rejply, that he set 
I heir pow(;r at defiance, they forthwith 
despatched recruiting officers to Jamaica, 
and Jericho, and Ninevc'h, and Quag, 
and Patchog, and all those towns on 
Long Island which had been subdued of 
yore, by the immortal Stoflel Brinker- 
hoff; stirring up the valiant progeny of 
Preserved Fish, and Determined Cock, 
and those other illustrious squatters, to 
assail the city of New Amsterdam by 
land. In the mean while the hostile 
ships made awful preparation to com- 
mence an assault by water. 

The streets of New Amsterdam now 
presented a scene of wild dismay and 
consternation. In vain did the gallant 
Stuyvesant order the citizens to arm and 
assemble in the public square or market- 
place. The whole party of Short Pipes 
in the course of a single night had 
changed into arrant old women — a meta- 
rnrrphosis only to l)e paralleled by the 
prodigies recorded by Livy as having 
happened at Rome at the approach of 
Hannibal, when statues sweated in pure 
affright, goats were convert(id into sheep, 
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and cocks, turning into hens, ran cack- 
ling about the streets. 

The harassed Peter, thus menaced 
from without and tormented from within 
— baited by the burgomasters, and hooted 
at by the rabble, chafed and growled 
and raged like a furious bear tied to a 
stake and worried by a legion of scoun- 
drel curs. Finding, however, that all 
further attempts to defend the city w^ere 
vain, and hearing that an eruption of 
borderers and mosstroo|)ers was ready to 
deluge him from the east, he was at 
length compelled, in spite of his proud 
heart, which swelled in his tliroat until 
it had nearly choked him, to consent to a 
treaty of surrender. 

Words cannot express the transports 
of the people, on receiving this agreeable 
intelligence ; had they obtained a con- 
quest over their enemies, they could not 
have indulged greater delight. The 
streets resounded with their congratula- 
tions — they extolled thciir governor as 
the father and deliverer of his country — 
they crowded to his house to testify their 
gratitude, and were ten times more noisy 
in their plaudits than when he returned, 
with victory perched upon his ‘beaver, 
from the glorious capture of Fort Chris- 
tina. But the indignant Peter shut his 
doors and windows, and took refuge in 
the innermost recesses of liis mansion, 
that he might not hear the ignoble re- 
joicings of the rabble. 

In consequence of this consent of the 
governor, a parley was demanded of the 
besieging forces to treat of the terms of 
surrender. Accordingly a deputation of 
six commissioners was appointed on both 
sides, and on the 27th of August, 1664, 
a capitulation highly favourable to the 
province, and honourable to Peter Sluy- 
vesant, was agreed to by the enemy, 
who had conceived a high opinion of the 
valour of the Manhattoes, and the mag- 
nanimity and unbounded discretion of 
their governor. 

One thing alone remained, which was, 
that the articles of surrender should be 
ratified, and signed by the governor. 
When the commissioners respectfully 
waited upon him for this purpose, they 
were received by the hardy old warrior 
with the most grim and bitter courtesy. 
His warlike accoutrements were laid 


aside — an old Indian night-gown was 
wrapped about his rugged limbs, a red 
night-cap overshadowed his frowning, 
brow, an iron-gray beard of three days’ 
growth gave additional grimness to his 
visage. Thrice did he seize a little worn- 
out stump of a pen, and essay to sign the 
loathsome paper — thrice did he clinch 
his teeth, and make a most horrible coun- . 
tenance, as though a pestiferous dose of 
rhubarb, senna, and ipecacuanha, had 
been offered to his lips ; at length, dash;.,, 
ing it from him, he seized his brass-hilted 
sword, and jerking it from the scabbard, 
swore by St. Nicholas, he’d sooner die 
than yield to any power under heaven. 

In vain was every attempt to shake 
this s<.urdy resolution — menaces, remon- 
strances, revilings, were exhausted to no 
purpose — for two whole days was the 
house of the valiant Peter besieged by 
the clamorous rabble, and for two whole 
days did he partake himself to his arms, 
and persist in a magnanimous refusal to 
ratify the capitulation. 

At length the populace finding that 
boisterous measures did but incense more 
determined opposition, bethought them- 
selves*ofan humble expedient, by which, 
happily, the ‘governor’s ire might *bo 
soothed, and Iiis resolution undermined. 
And now a solemn and mournful pro- 
cession, headed by the burgomasters and 
schepens, and followed by the populace, 
moves slowdy to the governor’s dwelling, 
bearing the capitulation. Here they 
found the stout old hero, drawn up like a 
giant in liis castUi, the doors strongly 
barricadoed and himself in full regimen- 
tals, with his cocked hat on his head, 
firmly posted with a blunderbuss at the 
garret window. 

There was something in this formida- 
ble position that struck even the ignoble 
vulgar with awe and admiration. ^The 
brawling multitude could not but reflect 
with self-abasement upon their own pu- 
sillanimous conduct, when they beheld 
their hardy but deserted old governor, 
thus faithful to his post, like a forlorn 
hope, and fully prejiared to defend his 
ungrateful city to the last. These com- 
punctions, however, were soon over- 
whelmed by the recurring tide of publicT 
apprehension. The populace arranged 
themselves before the house, taking, off 
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th(Mr hats with most respectful humility. 
Burgomaster Roorback, who was of that 
popular class of orators described by Sal- 
lust, as being “ talkative rather than elo- 
quent,” stepped forth and addressed the 
governor in a speech of three hou rs’ length, 
detailing, in the most pathetic terms, the 
calamitous situation of the province, and 
urging him, in a constant repetition of the 
same arguments and words, to sign the 
capitulation. 

The mighty Peter eyed him from his 
little garret window in grim silence — now 
and then his eye would glance over the 
surrounding rabble, and an indignant 
grin, like that of an angry mastiff, would 
mark his iron visage. But though he 
was a man of most undoubted nMittlc — 
tliough he had a heart as big as an ox, 
and a head that would have set adamant 
to scorn — yet after all he was a mere 
mortal — wejiric^d out by those repeated 
oppositions, and this eternal haranguing, 
and jx’rcoiving that unless he coinpliod, 
the inhabitants would follow their own 
inclination, or ratluT their fears, without 
w^aiting for his consent, he testily ord^'rec* 
them to hand up the paper. It was ac- 
cordingly hoisted to him on the end of a 
pftle, and having scrawibd his name at 
the bottom of it, he anathematized them 
all for a set of cowardly, mutinous, de- 
generate j)oltroons — threw the capitula- 
tion at their hc'ads, slammed down the 
window, and was heard stumping down 
stairs with the most vehement indigna- 
tion. The rabble incontinently took to 
tbenr heels ; even the burgomasters were 
not slow in evacuating the premises, fear- 
ing lest the sturdy Peter might issue from 
his den, and grf;et them with some un- 
welcome testimonial of his displeasure. 

Within three hours after the surrender, 
a legion of British beef-fed warriors pour- 
ed into New Amsterdam, taking posses- 
sion* of the fort and batteries. And now 
might be heard, from all quarters, the 
sound of hammers made by the old Dutch 
burghers, who were busily employed in 
nailing up their doors and windows, to 
protect their vrouws from these fierce 
barbarians, whom they contemplated in 
silent sullenncss from the garret-windows, 
* as they paraded through the streets. 

Thus did Colonel Richard Nichols, the 
commander of the British forces, enter 
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into quiet possession of the conquered 
realm, as locum ienens for the Duke of 
York. The victory was attended with 
no other outrage than that of changing 
the name of the province and its metro- 
polis, which thenceforth were denomi- 
nated New Yokk, and so have continued 
to be called unto the present day. The 
inhabitants, according to treaty, were 
allowed to maintain quiet possession of 
their property ; but so inveterately did 
they retain their abhorrence of the British 
nation, that in a private meeting of the 
leading citizens, it was unanimously de- 
termined never to ask any of their con- 
querors to dinner. 

CHAITER IX. 

Containing the dignined retirement, and mortal 
surrender ol Peter the Headstrong. 

Thus then have I concluded this great 
historical enterprise ; but before I lay 
aside my W(‘ary pen, there yet remains 
to be performed one pious duty. If among 
the variety of readers that may peruse 
this hook, there should haply be found 
any of those souls of true nobility, which 
glow with celestial fire at the history of 
th(5 generous and the brave, they will 
doubtless Ix^ anxious to know the fate of 
the gallant Peter Stuy vesant. To gratify 
one such sterling heart of gold I would 
go more lengths than to instruct the cold- 
blooded curiosity of a whole fraternity of 
philo.sophers. 

No sooner had that high-nicttled cava- 
lier signed the articles of capitulation, 
than, determined not to witness the hu- 
milifilion of his favourite city, he turned 
his back on its walls and made a growl- 
ing retreat to his Bouuery^ or, country 
seat, which was situated about two miles 
off; whore he passed the remainder of 
his days in patriarchal retirement. TIhto 
he enjoyed that tranquillity of mind, 
which he had never known amid the dis- 
tracting can^s of government ; and tasted 
the sweets of absolute and uncontrolled 
authority, which his factious subjects had 
so often dashed witli the bitterness of op- 
position. 

No persuasions could ever induce him 
to revisit the city — on the contrary, he 
would always have his great arm-chair 
placed with its back to the windows which 
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looked in that direction ; until a thick 
grove of trees planted by his own hand 
grew up and formed a screcm that cfk'c- 
tually exclud(*d it from the prosiK'ct. He 
railed continually at the degcmcrato inno- 
vations and improvements introduced by 
tlie conquerors — forbade a w’ord of their 
d(‘test(‘d language to be spoken in his 
f'lmily, a prohibition readily obeyed, since 
none of the household could speak any 
tiling but Dutch — and even ordered a fine 
avenue to be cut down in front of his 
house because it consisted of English 
cherry-trees. 

The same incessant vigilance that 
blazed forth ^^llen he had a vast province 
under his care, now showed itself with 
equal vigour, though in narrower limits. 
He jiatrolled with unceasing w'atchfulness 
round the boundaries of his little terri- 
tory ; repelled every encroachment wdth 
intrepid promptness ; punished every va- 
grant depredation upon his orchard or 
his farm-yard with inflexible severity ; 
and conducted every stray hog or cow in 
triumph to the pound. But to the indi- 
gent neighbour, the friendless stranger, 
or the weary wanderer, his spacious doors 
were ever open, and^ his capacioils fire- 
place, that emblem of his own warm and 
generous heart, had always a corner to 
receive and cherish the^m. There was 
an exception to this, I must confess, in 
case the ill-starred applicant were an 
Englishman or a Yankee; to whom, 
though he might extend the hand of as- 
sistance, he could never be brought to 
yield the rites of hospitality. Nay, if 
peradventure some straggling merchant 
of the east should stop at his door, with 
his cart-load of tin ware or wooden bowls, 
the fiery Peter would issue forth like a 
giant from his castle, and make such a 
furious clattering among his pots and 
kettles, that the vender of “ noti/jns'' was 
fain to betake himself to instant flight. 

Plis suit of regimentals, worn thread- 
bare by the brush, were carefully hung 
up in the state bed-chamber, and regu- 
larly aired the first day of every month ; 
and his cocked hat and trusty sword were 
suspended in grim repose over the par- 
lour mantel -piece, forming supporters to 
a full-length portrait of the renowned Ad- 
miral Von Tromp. In his domestic em- 
pire he maintained strict discipline, and a 


well-organized, despotic government ; hut 
though his own will was the supreme 
law, yet the good of his subjects was his 
constant objt‘ct. He watched over, not 
merely tluur immcxliate comforts, but 
their morals, and their ultimate welfare ; 
for he gave tht;m abundance of excellent 
admonition, nor could any of them com- 
plain, that, when occasion requi njd, he 
was by any means niggardly iiv bestow- 
ing wholesome correction. 

The good old Dutch festivals, those 
periodical demonstrations of an over- 
flowing heart and a thankful s])irit, which 
are falling into sad disuse among my 
fellow-citizens, were faithfully observcid 
in the mansion of Governor Stuyvesant. 
New y«‘ar was truly a day of open-hand('d 
lil>crality, of jocund revelry, and warm- 
hearted congratulation, when the bosom 
swelhid with genial good-fellowship, and 
the plent(‘ous tabh^ was attended with 
an unceremonious freiMlom, and honest 
broad-mouthed merriment, unknown in 
these days of degeneracy and refinement. 
Paas and Pinxster were scru])ulously ob- 
serwid throughout his dominions ; nor 
was the day of St. Nicliolas sufl’ered to 
pass b\%, without making presents, hang- 
ing the stocking in the chimney, and 
complying with all its other ceremonies. 

Once a-year, on the first day of April, 
he used to array himself in full regimen- 
tals, iKjing tlie anniversary of his tri- 
umphal entry into New Amsterdam, after 
the conquest of New Sweden. "J'his was 
always a kind of saturnalia among the 
domestics, when they considered them- 
selves at liberty, in some mcjasure, to say 
and do what they pleased ; for on tliis 
day their master was always observed to 
unbend, and liecome exceeding pleasant 
and jocose, sending the old gray-headed 
negrixis on April-fool’s errands for pi- 
geon’s milk ; not one of whom but allow- 
ed himself to be taken in, and humoured 
his old master’s jokes, as became a faith- 
ful and well-disciplined dependant. Thus 
did he reign, happily and peacefully, on 
his own land — injuring no man — envying 
no man — molested by no outward strifes ; 
perplexed by no internal commotions — 
and the mighty monarchs of the earth, 
who were vainly seeking to maintain 
peace and promote the welfare of man- 
kind, by war and desolation, would have 
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done well to have made a voyage to the 
little island of Mannahata, and learned 
a lesson in government from the domestic 
economy of Peter l^huy vesant. 

In process of time, however, the old 
governor, like all other children of mor- 
tality, began to exhibit evident tokens of 
decay. Like an aged oak, which, though 
it long has braved the fury of the ele- 
ments, an^l still retains its gigantic pro- 
[)ortions, yet begins to shake and groan 
with every blast — so was it with the gal- 
lant Peter ; for though he still bore the 
port and semblance of what he was, in 
the days of his hardihood and chivalry, 
yet did age and infirmity begin to sap the 
vigour of his frame — but his heart, that 
most uni^onquerable citadel, still triumph- 
ed unsubdued. With matchless avidity 
w'ould he listen to every article of intel- 
ligf'iice concerning the battles Ix'tw'eeii 
the English and Dutch — still would his 
pulses beat high, whenever he hc^ard of 
the victories of De Ruyter — and his 
countenance lowfjr, and his eyebrows 
knit, when fortumi turned in favour of 
the l^ijiglish. At length, as on a certain 
day Ik; had just smoked his fifth })ipe, 
and was napping atler dinner, in Ifs arin- 
chtiir, conquering the whole British na- 
tion in his dreams, he was suddiaily 
aroused by a ringing of bells, rattling of 
drums, and roaring of cannon, that put 
all his blood in a ferment. Hut when he 
k‘arnt that these riqoicings w’ore in ho- 
nour of a great victory (obtained by the 
combined English and French fleets over 
the brave De Ruyter, and the younger 
Von Trornp, it went so much to his heart, 
that he took to his bed, and, in less than 
three days, was brought to death’s door, 
by a viohait cholera morbus ! But even 
in this extremity he still displayed the 
uncoiKjiKM’able spirit of Peter the Head- 
stroa^!^ ; holding out to the last gasp, with 
the most infl(;xible obstinacy, against a 
whole army of old women who wcto bent 
iqion drfving the enemy out of his bow- 
els, afler a true Dutch mode of defence, 
by inundating the seat of wtir with catnip 
and penny-royal. 

While he thus lay, lingering on the 
verge of dissolution, nc'w^s was brought 
him, that the brave De Ruyter had suf- 
fered but little loss — had made good his 
retreat — and meant once more to meet 

1 

the enemy in battle. The closing eye 
of the old warrior kindled at the words — 
he partly raised himself in bed — a flash 
of martial fire beamed across liis visage 
— he clenched his withered hand, as if he 
felt within his gripe that sword which 
waved in triumph before the walls of 
Fort Christina, and giving a grim smile 
of exultation, sunk back upon his pillow, 
and expired. 

Thus died Peter Stuyvesant, a valiant 
soldier — a loyal subject — an upright go- 
v(‘rnor, and an lionest Dutchman — who 
want(‘d only a few empires to desolate, to 
have been immortalized as a hero ! 

1 lis funeral obsequies were celebrated 
w’ith the utmost grandeur and solemnity. 
I'he town w^as pcTfcctly emptied of its 
inhabitants, who crowded in throngs to 
pay the; last sad honours to their good old 
governor. All his sterling qualities rushed 
ill full tide upon their recollection, while 
the memory of his foibles and his faults 
had expired with him. The ancient 
burgh(;rs contended who should have the 
privilege of bearing the pall, the populace 
strove who should walk nearest to the 
bier, and the melancholy procession was 
closed by a number of gray-headed ne- 
groes, who had winrered and summered 
in the household of their departed master, 
for the grealcr part of a century. 

AV'ith sad and gloomy countenances, 
the multitude gathered round the grave. 
They dwelt with mournful hearts, on the 
sturdy virtues, the signal services, and 
the gallant exploits of the brave old 
worthy. They recalled, with secret up- 
braidings, their own factious opposition 
to his gov(*rnment ; and many an ancient 
burgher, whose phlegmatic features had 
never lx;en known to relax, nor his eyes 
to moisten, was now observed to puff a 
pensive pi{K;, and the big drop to steal 
down his cheek ; while he muttered, with 
afiectionate accent, and melancholy shake 
of the head — ‘‘Well den! — llardkoppig 
Peter ben gone at last.” 

His remains were deposited in the 
family vault, under a cha|x*l which he 
had piously erected on his estate, and 
dedicated to St. Nicholas — and which 
stood on the identical spot at present 
occupied by St. Mark’s church, where 
his tombstone is still to be seen. His 
estate, or Bouwery^ as it was called, has 
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ever continued in the possession of his 
descendants, who, by the uniform inte- 
grity of their conduct, and their strict 
adherence to the customs and manners 
that prevailed in the “ /(oorl M thnes,^^ 
have proved themselves worthy of their 
illustrious ancestor. Many a time and 
oft has the farm been haunted at night 
by enterprising money -diggers, in quest 
of pots of gold, said to have been buried 
by the old governor — though 1 cannot 
learn that any of them have ever been 
enriched by their researches — and who 
is there, among rny native-born fellow- 
citizens, that docs not remember when, 
in the mischievous days of his boyhood, 
he conceived it a great exploit to rob 
“ Stuyvesant’s orchard” on a holiday 
afternoon ? 

At this stronghold of tlie family may 
still be seen certain memorials of the 
immortal Peter. His full-length portrait 
frowns in martial terrors from the parlour 
wall — his cocked hat and sword still 
hang up in the best bed-room — his brim- 
stone-coloured breeches were for a long 
while susj)ended in th(i hall, until some 
years since tlu'y occasionc'd a dispute 
between a new-married couple — and his 
silver-mounted wooclen leg is still trea- 
sLirc’d up in the store-room, as an invalu- 
able relic. 

CIIAPl'ER X. 

The author's reflections upon what has been said. 

Amoxg the numerous events, which 
are each in their turn the most direful 
and melancholy of all possible occur- 
rences, in your inten'sting and authentic 
history, there is none that occasions such 
deep and heart-rending grief as the de- 
cline and fall of your renowned and 
mighty empires. Where is the reader 
who can contemplate without emotion the 
disastrous events by which the great 
dynasties of the world have lx‘cn extin- 
guished 1 While wandering, in imagina- 
tion, among the gigantic ruins of states 
and (mipires, and marking the tremen- 
dous convulsions that wrought their over- 
throw, the bosom of the melancholy 
inquirer swells with sympathy commen- 
surate to the surrounding desolation. 
Kingdoms, principalities, and powers, 
have each had their rise, their progress. 


and their downfall — each in its turn has 
swayed a potent sceptre — each has re- 
turned to its primeval nothingness. And 
thus did it fare with the empire of their 
High Mightinesses, at the Manhattoes, 
under the peaceful reign of Walter the 
Doubter — the fretful reign of William I 
the Testy, and the chivalric reign of 
Peter the Headstrong. 

Its history is fruitful of instruction, 
and worthy of being pondered over at- i 
tentively ; for it is by thus raking amorig^ I 
the ashes of dcjparted greatness, that the i 
sparks of true knowledge are to be found, 
and the lamj) of wisdom illuminated. 
Let then the reign of Walter the DoubtiT 
warn against yielding to that sleek, con- 
tentedr security, and that overweening 
fondness for comfort and repose, which 
are jiroduced by a state of prosperity 
and peace. Those tend to unnerve a 
nation; to destroy the pride of character ; 
to render it patient of insult, deaf to th(^ 
calls of honour jind of justice ; and cause 
it to cling to peace, liluj the sluggard to 
his pillow, at the expense of every valua- 
blcc duty and consideration. Sucli su- 
pineness I'lisiires the very evil from 
which it shrinks. One right yiekkul up I 
produces th(* usur])ation ol'a s(‘cond; one 
encroachuHait passively suftiM’ed rnak('s 
way for anolluT ; and th(‘ nation which 
thus, through a doting love of peac(‘, has 
sacrific(‘d lionour and interest, will at 
length have to light for existence*. 

Let the disastrous reign of Wiliam the 
Testy serve as a salutary warning against 
that fitful, feverish mod(‘ of higislation, 
which acts without systemi, de])ends on 
shifts and projects, and trusts to lucky 
contingencies. Which hesitates, and wa- 
vers, and at length d(‘cid(‘s with the 
rashness of ignorance and imbecility. 
Which stoops for poj)ularity by courting 
the prejudices and ftatt(*riiig tin* ^rro” 
gance, rather than commanding the re- 
spect of the rabble. Which seeks safl'ty 
in a multitude of counsellors, and dis- 
tracts itself by a variety of contradictory 
schemes and opinions. Which mistakes 
procrastination for wariness — hurry for 
decision — parsimony fijr economy — bus- 
tle for business, and vapouring for valour., 
Which is violent in council — sanguinen’n 
expectation, precipitate^ in action, and 
feeble in execution. Which undertakes 
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enterprises without forethought — enters 
u{)on them without preparation — conducts 
them without energy, and ends them in 
confusion and defeat. 

Ijct the reign of good Stuyvesant show 
the effects of vigour and decision, even 
when destitute of cool judgment, and sur- 
rounded by perplexities. Let it show 
how frankness, probity, and high-souled 
courage v^ill command respect, and se- 
cure honour, even where success is 
unattainable. But cat the same lime, let 
it caution against a too ready reliance on 
tlie good faith of others, and a too honest 
confidence in the loving professions of 
powerful n(‘ighbours, who are most friend- 
ly when they most mean to betray. Let 
it t(iach a judicious attention to the opi- 
nions and wishes of the many, who, in 
times of peril, must be soothed and led, 
or apprehension will overpower the de- 
fcjrence to authority. 

Let the empty wordiness of his factious 
subjects ; their intemperate harangues ; 
th(}ir violent “ resolutions their hector- 
ings against an absent enemy, and their 
pusillanimity on his a})proach, teach •us 
to distrust and despise those clamorous 
patriots, whose courage dwells but^in the 
torfgue. Let them serve as a lesson to 
repntss that insolence of speech, destitute 
of real force, which too often breaks 
forth in popular bodies, and bespeaks 
the vanity rather than the spirit of a 
nation. Let them caution us against 
vaunting too much of our own power and 
prowess, and reviling a noble enemy. 
True gallantry of soul would always ] 
lead us to treat a foe with courtesy and 
proud j)unctilio; a contrary conduct but 
lakes from the merit of victory, and 
renders defeat doubly disgraceftd. 

But I cease to dwell on the stores of 
excellent (examples to be drawn from the 
anci(4nt chronicles of the Manhattoes. 
lie who reads attentively wdll discover 
the threads of gold, wdiich run through- 
out the web of history, and arc invisible 
to the dull eve of ignorance. But, before 

1 conclude, let me point out a solemn 
warning, furnished in the subtle chain 
of events by w^hich the capture of Fort 
Casirnir has produced the present con- 
vulsions of our globe. 

Attend them, gentle reader, to this 
plain deduction, which, if thou art a 

Hr ^ 

king, an emperor, or other powerful po- 
tentate, I advise thee to treasure up in 
thy heart — though little expectation have 

I that my work will fall into such hands, 
for well 1 know the care of crafty minis- 
ters, to keep all grave and edifying books 
of the kind out of the way of unhappy 
monarc hs — lest p(‘rad venture they should 
read them and learn wisdom. 

By the treacherous surprisal of Fort 
Casirnir, then, did the crafty Swedes 
enjoy a transient triumph; but drew upon 
their heads the vengeance of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who wrested all New Sweden 
from their hands, l^y the conquest of 
New Swedem, Peter Stuyvesant aroused 
the claims of Lord Baltimore, who ap- 
pealed to the Cabinet of Creat Britain; 
who subdued the w hole province of New 
Netherlands. By this great achievement 
the whole extent of North America, from 
Nova Scotia to the Floridas, w'as ren- 
dered one entire dependc'iicy upon the 
British crown. But mark the conse- 
quence ; the hitherto scattered colonies 
being thus consolidated, and having no 
rival colonies to check or keep them in 
aw’o, waxed great and powerful, and 
finally becoming too, strong for the mo- 
ther country, were enabled to shake oft' 
its bonds, and by a glorious revolution 
became an independent empire. But the 
chain of eftects stopped not here ; the 
successful revolution in America pro- 
duced the sanguinary revolution in 
France; w’hich produced the puissant 
Bonaparte ; who produced the P'rench 
despotism ; which has throwm the wdiole 
world in confusion ! Thus have these 
great powers been successively punished 
for their ill-starred conquests — and thus, 
as T asserted, have all the present con- 
vulsions, revolutions, and disasters that 
overwhelm mankind, originated in the 
capture of the little Fort Casirnir, as 
recorded in this eventful history. 

And now, worthy reader, ere I take a 
sad farewell, which, alas ! must be for 
ever — willing would I part in cordial fel- 
low\ship, and bespeak thy kind-hearted 
remembrance. That I have not written 
a better history of the days of the pa- 
triarchs is not my fault — had any other 
person written one as good, I should not 
have attempted it nt all. That many 
will hereafter spring up and surpass me 
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in excellence, I have very little doubt, 
and still less care ; well knowing that, 
w’hcn the great Christovallo Colon (who 
is vulgarly called Columbus) had once 
stood liis egg upon its end, every one at 
table could stand his up a thousand times 
more dexterously. — Should any reader 
find matter of otfence in this history, I 
should heartily gri(;ve, though I would 
on no account question his penetration 
by telling him he was mistaken — his good 
nature by telling him he was captious — 
or his pure conscience by telling him he 
was startled at a shadow. Surely if he 
were so ingenious in finding offence 
where none was intended, it were a thou- 
sand pities he should not be suflered to 
enjoy the benefit of liis discovery. 

I have too high an opinion of the un- 
derstanding of m j fellow-citizens, to think 
of yielding them instruction, and I covet 
too much their good-will, to forfeit it by 
giving them good advice. I am none of 
those cynics who despise the world, be- 


cause it despises them — on the contrary, 
though but low in its regard, 1 look up to 
it with the most perfect good nature, and 
my only sorrow is, that it does not prove 
itself more worthy of the unbounded love 
I bear it. 

If how'ever in this my historic pro- 
duction — the scanty fruit of a long and 
laborious life — 1 have failed to gratify the 
dainty palate of the age, 1 can only la- 
ment my misfortune — lor it is too late in 
the season for me even to hopf^. to repair 
it. Already has withering age showered 
his sterile snows upon my brow ; in a 
little while, and this genial warmth 
still lingers around my heart, and throbs 
— worthy reader — throbs kindly towards 
thysdlf, will be chilled for ever. Haply 
this frail compound of dust, which while 
alive may have given birth to naught but 
unprofitable weeds, may form a liiimble 
sod of the valley, from whence may 
spring many a sweet wild flower, to adorn 
my beloved island of Mannahata ! 


JEND OF THE HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The foll(3Vving desultory papers are 
part of a series written in this country, 
but puhlislKul in America. Tlui author 
is aware of th(' austerity with Avhich the 
writings of his countrymen have hitherto 
been treated by British critics: he is 
conscious, too, that much of the contents 
of his papers cun be intercjsting only in 
the eyes of American readers. It was 
not his intention, therefore, to have them 
re'printed in this country, lie has, fiow- 
ever, obs(irv(;d several of them from time 
tv time inserted in perwjdical works of 
merit, and has und(n\stood that it was 
probable they would be republished in a 
collective form. He has been induced, 
th(“refore, to revise* and bring them for- 
ward iiitnsell*, thiU they may at least 
come correctly before the public. Should 
they be deenu'd of sufficient importanct* 
to attract the attention of critics, he soli- 
cits for them that courtesy and candour 
which a stranger has some right to claim, 
who presents liimself at the threshold of 
a hospitable nation. 

February, 1820. 


THE 

AUTHOR’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

“ l am of this mind with Homer, that as the 
maile that crept out of her shell was turned eft- 
sooiis into a toad, and thereby was forced to make 
a stoolc to sit on ; so the traveller that strajrlcth 
fiorn hiR owne country is in a short tune trans- 
formed into so monstrous a shape, that he is fame 
to alter hre mansion with Irs manners, and to live 
where he can, lUit where he would.” 

Eyly’b EuniuKs. 

• I WAS always fond of visiting new 
scenes, and observing strange cliarac- 


ters and manners. Even when a more 
child I began my travels, and made 
many tours of discovery into foreign 
parts and unknown regions of my native 
city, to the frequent alarm of nty parents, 
and the emolument of the town crier. 
As I grew into boyhood, I extended tlic 
range of my observations. My holiday' 
affernooiis were spent in rambles about 
the surrounding country. 1 made my- 
self familiar with all its ])laces famous in 
history or ftible. 1 knew every spot 
wIk'H' a murder or robbery bad been 
comniitted, or a ghost seen. I visited 
the neighbouring villages, and added 
greatly to my stock of knowledge, by 
noting their liabits and customs, and 
conversing with their sages and great 
men. 1 even journeyed one long sum- 
mer’s day to the summit of the most dis- 
tant hill, from whence I stretch(‘d my 
eye over many a mile of terra incognita, 
and was astonished to find how vast a 
globe I inhabited. 

Tliis rambling propensity stn'ngtbencd 
with my years. Books of voyages and 
travels became my passion, and in de- 
vouring their contents, I neglected the 
regular exc'rcises of the school. How 
wistfully would I wander about the pier- 
heads in fine weather, and watch the 
parting ships bound to distant climes ! 
with what longing cy(‘s would J gaze 
after their lessening sails, and waft my- 
self in imagination to the ends of the 
earth ! 

Farther reading and thinking, though 
they brought this vague inclination into 
more reasonable hounds, only served to 
make it more decided. 1 visited various 
parts of my own country : and had I 
been merely influenced by a loye of fine 
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I scenery, I should have f(dt little desire to 
seek elsewhere its gratification : for on 
no country have the charms of nature 
been more i)rodigaIIy lavished. Her 
mighty lakes, like oceans of liquid 
silver ; her mountains, witli their bright 
aerial tints ; her valk'ys, te(‘ming with 
wild fertility ; her tremendous cataracts, 
thundering in their solitudes ; her bound- 
less plains, waving with spontaneous ver- 
dure ; her broad deiq) rivers, rolling in 
solemn silence to the ocean ; her track- 
less forests, where vegetation j)uts fortli 
all its magnificence ; her skies, kindling 
with the magic of summijr clouds ami 
glorious sunshine : — no, never need an 
American look beyond his own country 
for tlie subliiiK^ and btiautilul of natural 
sceiK'ry. 

But Europe' held forth all the charms 
of storied and poe^tical association. There 
were to be scien th(‘ mastiTpieces of art, 
th(' refinements of highly cultixated so- 
cif‘ty, the quaint pe‘culiarities of anciemt 
and local custom. My native; e'ountry 
was full ejf youthful promise;: I'kirope* 


all animals de'generatcd in America, and 
man among the number. A great man 
of Europe, thought I, must the;re;fore be 
as superior to a great man of Ame;rica, 
as a j)e;ak of the Alps to a highland of 
the Hudson ; and in this idea I was con- 
firmed, by obse;rving the comparative 
importance and swelling magnitude of 
I many English travellers among us, who, 

I was assure'd, were ve;ry little people in 
their owui country. 1 wall visit this land 
of wonders, thought I, and see the gi- 
gantic race from which I am degeiu;- 
rated. 

Jt has been either my good or e\1l lot 
to have my roving passion gratified. 1 
have w’anden'd thrf)ugh diflerent coun- 
tries, and waliK'ssed many of the shilling 
scenes of life. I cannot say that J have 
studied them wath tlu' ey(‘ of a jdiiloso- 
pher; but rath('r wath the sauntering 
gaze with whi(*h humble lovers of the 
jiicturesque stroll from the window^ of 
one print-shop to another; caught, 
sometimes by the d(;lineations of beauty, 
sometiuK's bv the distortions of carica- 


waas rich in the accumulaU'd treasure's of ture, and sometimes by the loveliness of 


H('r v(‘ry ruins told the hi.'^tory of i landsccjx'. As it is 


fashion 


times gone by, and every mouldering 
stone wais a chronicle. 1 longed to 
wande'r over the scenes of re'iiowiK'd 
achi(;vement — to tread, as it w’crc', in 
th(‘ Ibotsteps of antiquit> — to loiter 
about the ruined castle — to medit;ite on 
the falling tow'er — to escajie, in short, 
from the common-jilace; rc'alities of the 
presc'nt, and lose myself among tla; 
shadow'V grandeurs of the ])ast. 

I had, iK'sides all this, an ('arnest de- 
sire to see th(; great men of the earth. 
AV'e hav(', it is triu*, our great men in 
America : not a city but has an ample j 
share of them. I hav(; mingl(;d among | 
them in rny time, and becai almost 
withered by the shade into which they I 
cast m(‘ ; for there is nothing so baleful 
to a small man as the shade of a great 
oik;, particularly the great man of a 
city. But 1 was anxious to see the 
grc'at men of biUrope ; for I had read in 


mod(‘rn tourist's to travel jiencil in hand, 
and bring home their port folios filled 
with sketches, I am dis])osed to gel u]) a 
few for th(' eniertaimrK'iit of my friends. 
Whc'n, however, I look over the hints 
and memorandums 1 have taken dowm 
for the j)urj)os(', my h(‘art almost fails 
me at linding how my idle humour has 
l(;d me aside; from th(‘ great objects 
studied by c'very regular traveller wdio 
would make a book. 1 fear I shall give 
equal disapjiointmcnt with an unlucky 
landscape painter, wdio had travel k'd on 
the continent, but, followang the bent of 
his vagrant inclination, had sketched in 
nooks, and coriK'rs, and by-places. ^His 
sk(;tch-book was accordingly crow'ded 
wath cottage's, and landscapes, and ob- 
scure ruins ; but h(‘ had negl(;cted to 
paint St. Pt;ter’s, or the Odiseum ; the 
cascade of 'ferni, or the bay of Naples; 
and had not a single glacier or volcano 


the works of various philoso[)hers, that i in his whole collection. 
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I THE VOYAGE. 

Ships, ships, I will dcscric you 
Amidst the main, 

I will corno and try you. 

What you arc protecting, 

And projecting, 

What’s your end and aim. 

One goes abroad ibr merchdiidisc and trading, 
Another slays to keep his country from invading, 

A third hs^coming home with rich and wealthy 
lading. 

Hallo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 

Old Poem. 

To an American visitinj^ Europe, the 
long voyage lie lias to make is an 
' cxcdlenl preparative. 'Jlic temporary 
absence of worldly scenes and employ- 
ments ])roduees a slate of mind pecu- 
liarly fitted to receive new and vivid 
impressions. The vast space of waters 
that s('pM rates the hemispheres is like a 
blank ])age in existence. There is no 
gradual transition by which, as in 
Europe, th(' fivaturcs and population of 
on(‘ country blend almost impercejitibly 
with those' of another. From the mo- 
ment you lo.se sight of the land you Jiavo 
led, ail is vacancy until you sU'p on the 
opjiosite shor(‘, and an' launched, at once 
into the bustle and novi^ties of another 
world. 

In travidling by land there is a con- 
tinuity of scene, and a connected suc- 
cession oi’ persons and ineddents, that 
carry on the story of lile, and lessen 
till* etic'ct of ab-sence and separation. 
MT* drag, it is true, ‘‘ a brngthening 
chain” at (;ach remove of our pilgrimage; 
but the chain is unbroken : we can trace 
it back link by link ; and we feel that thti 
last of them still grapples us to home. 
]5ut a wid(^ sea voyage silvers us at once. 
It makes us conscious of being cast loose 
from the secure anchorage of settled life, 
anc^seiit adrift upon a doubtful world. It 
interposes a gulf, not merely imaginary, 
but real, between us and our homes — a 
gulf sulfject to tempest, and fear, and 
unc(‘riainty, that makes distance palpa- 
ble, and return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with my- i 
self. As I saw the last blue line of my 
native land fade away like a cloud in the 
* horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one 
volume' of the world and its concerns, 
arid had time for meditation, before 1 
opened another. That land, too, now 
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vanishing from my view, which con- 
tained all that was most dear to me in 
life ; what vicissitudes might occur in it 
— what changes might take place in me, 
before 1 should visit it again ! Who can 
tell, when he sets forth to wander, 
whither he may he driven by tlie un(!er- 
tain currents of existence ; or when he 
may return; or whelh(‘r it may ever be 
his lot to revisit the scenes of his child- 
hood ? 

1 said that at sea all is vacancy ; 1 
should correct the expression. To oni; 
given to day-dreaming, and fond of 
losing himsell* in revcTU's, a sea voyage 
is full of subjects for meditation ; but 
then they are the wonders of the deep, 
and of the air, and rathm* tend to ab- 
stract the mind from worldly themes. 1 
delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, 
or climb to the main-to]), of a calm day, 
and muse l<>r hours together on the tran- 
quil bosom of a summer’s s(;a ; to gaze 
upon the ])iles of golden clouds ]ust 
peering above the' horizon, fancy tlu'm 
som(‘ iairy realms, and pc*ople them with 
a creation of my own ; — to watch the 
gently undulating billows, rolling their 
silver volumes, as* if to die away on 
those hap])y shores. 

'fhere was a ck'licious sensation of 
mingled sc'curity and awe with which 1 
looked down, from my giddy height, on 
the monsters of the deep at their uncouth 
gambols. Shoals of porpois(;s tmnbliiig 
about tlK'. bow of the ship ; the grarnjius 
slowly heaving his huge ibrm above the 
surface; or the ravi'iious shark, darting, 
like a spectre, through the blue w'aU'rs. 
My imagination would conjure up all 
that I had heard or read (jf the watery 
world beneath m(' ; of thc^ finny herds 
that roam its fathomless valleys ; of the 
shapeless monstcirs that lurk among the 
very foundations of the earth ; and of 
those wild jihantasms that swell the talcs 
of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along 
the edge of the oi‘.ean, would be another 
theme of idle speculation. How interest- 
ing this fragment of a world, hastening 
to rejoin the great mass of existence ! 
What a glorious monument of human 
invention ; that has thus triumphed over 
wind and wave; has brought the ends 
of the world into communion ; has esta- 
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blishccl an interchange of blessings, pour- 
ing into the sterile regions of the north 
all the luxuries of the south; has diffused 
the light of knowledge and the charities 
of cultivated life; and has thus bound 
(og(jth(T those scattered portions of the 
human race, between whicJi nature secni- 
('d to liave thrown an insurmountable 
barrier! 

Wo one day descried some shapeless 
object drifting at a distance. At sea, 
every thing that breaks the monotony of 
the surrounding expanse attracts atten- 
tion. It proved to be the mast of a ship 
that must have been comjiletely wreckcid ; 
for there wene the n'mains of liaiid ker- 
chiefs, by wliich some of the crew had 
fastened themselves to this spar, to pre- 
vent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name 
of the shij) could be ascertained. The 
wrc'ck had evidently drifted about for 
many months ; clusters of shell-fish had 
fasteiH'd about it, and long sea-weeds 
flaunted at its sides. Hut where, thought 

1 , is the crew ? Tludr struggle has long 
been over — they have gone down amidst 
the roar of the tempest — their 1)6008 lie 
whitening among the caverns of the deep. 
Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell 
the story of their end. What sighs have 
been wafted afler that ship ! what prayers 
offered up at the deserted fireside of' home* ! 
JIow often has the mistress, the wife, the 
mother, pored over the daily news, to 
catch some casual intelligence of this 
rover of the deep! How has expecta- 
tion darkened into anxiety — anxiety into 
dread — and dread into despair! Alas! 
not one memento shall ever return for 
love to cherish. All that shall ever be 
known, is, that she sailed from her port, 

“ and was never heard of more I” 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave 
rise to many dismal anecdotes. 'Jliis 
was particularly the case in the evening, 
when the weather, which had hitherto 
been fair, liegaii to look wild and threat- 
ening, and gave indications of one of 
those sudden storms that will sometimes 
break in upon the serenity of a summer 
voyage. As we sat round the dull light 
of a lamp in the cabin, that made the 
gloom more ghastly, every one had his 
tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was 

particularly struck with a short one re- 
lated by the captain. 

“ As I was once sailing,” said he, 

“ in a fine stout ship, across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those heavy 
fogs that prevail in those parts rendered 
it im]3ossible for us to sec I'ar ahead even 
in the daytime; but at night tlie weather 
was so thick that we could not distinguish 
any object at twice the length of the ship. 

I kept lights at the mast head, and a con- 
stant watch forward to look out for fish- 
ing smacks, which are accustomed to lie 
at anchor on the banks. The wind was, 
blowing a smacking breeze, and we'we^re 
going at a great rate through the water. 
Suddc/ily the watch gave the alarm of 
‘ a sail ahead !’ — it was scarcely uttered 
liefore we were upon her. She was a small 
schooner, at anchor, with her broadside 
tow'ards us. The crew wen^ all aslec‘p, 
and had neglected to hoist a light. We 
struck her just amidships. 'J'he force, 
the si'Zi*, and weight of our vessel bore 
hcT down below the waves; we passed 
ovej- her and wen; hurried on our courst;. 

As the crashing wreck w’as sinking be- 
neath us, I had a glimpse of two or three 
lialf-naked wretchcjs rushing from hbr 
cabin; they just started from their b(‘ds 
to be swallowed shrieking by the waves. 

T heard their drowaiing cry mingling with 
the wind. The blast that borc' it to our 
ears swept us out of all farther hearing. 

1 shall newer forget that cry ! It was 
some time before we could put th(‘ shij) 
about, she was under such headw^iy. 

We returned, as nearly as we could 
gu<\ss, to the place where the smack had 
anchored. Wc' cruivsed about for several 
hours in the dense fog. We fired signal 
guns, and listened if we might hear the 
halloo of any survivors : but all was 
silent — we never saw or heard any thing 
of them more.” 

I confess thes(' stories, for a time, put 
an end to all my fine fancies. The 
storm increased with the night. I'he sea 
was lashed into tremendous confusion. 
There was a fearful, sullen sound of 
rushing waves, and broken surges. Deep 
called unto deep. At times the black 
volume of clouds over head seemed rent 
asunder by flashes of lightning that qui- 
vered along tlie foaming billows, and 
made the succeeding darkness doubly || 
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terrible. The thunders bellowed over 
the wild waste of waters, and were echoed 
and prolonged by the mountain waves. 
'As I saw the ship staggering and plung- 
ing among these roaring caverns, it seem- 
ed miraculous that she regained her ba- 
lance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her 
yards would dip into the water : her bow 
was almost buried bentjath the waves. 
Sometime^ an impending surge appeared 
ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but 
a dexterous movement of the helm pre- 
served lier from the shock. 

When I retired to rny cabin, the awful 
^scene still followed me. The whistling 
of tlie wind through tlie rigging sound(;d ! 
like funereal wailings. The creaking of 
the masts, the straining and groaning of 
bulkheads, as the ship laboured in the 
weltering sea, were frightful. As I heard 
the waves rushing along the side of the 
ship, and roaring in my very ear, it 
seemed as if J)eath were raging round 
this floating prison, seeking for his pnjy : 
the mere starting of a nail, the yaw'iiing 
of a seam, might give him entrance. 

A tine day, however, with a tranquil 
sea and favouring breeze, noon put all 
these dismal reflections to flights It is 
inIj)ossible to resist the glfiddening influ- 
ence of fine w’eather and fair wind at sea. 
When the ship is decked out in all her 
canvass, every sail sw^elled, and career- 
ing gaily over the curling waves, how 
lolly, how gallant she appears — how she 
seems to lord it over the deep ! I might 
All a volume wdlh tin) reveries of a sea 
voyage, for wdth in(i it is almost a conti- 
nual rev(;ry — but it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning when the 
thrilling cry of “ land !” was given from 
the mast-head. None but those who 
have experienced it can form an idea of 
the d(ilicious throng of sensations which 
rush^into an American’s bosom, when he 
first comes in sight of Europe. There 
is a volume of associations with the very 
name. It is the land of promise, teeming 
with every thing of which his childhood 
has heard, or on which his studious 
years have pondered. 

From that time until the moment of 
arrival, it was all feverish excitement. 
The ships of war, that prowled like guar- 
dian giants along the coast; the head- 
lands of Ireland, stretching out into the 


channel ; the Welsh mountains, towering 
into the clouds ; all were objects of in- 
tense interest. As we sailed up the Mer- 
sey, I reconnoitred the shores with a tele- 
scope. My eye dwelt with didight on 
neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies 
and green grass-plots. I saw the moul- 
dering ruin of an ablx^y overrun with 
ivy, and the taper spire of a village 
church rising from tlie brow of a neigh- 
bouring hill — all were characteristic of 
England. , 

'I'he tide and wind were so favourable 
that the ship was enabled to come at 
once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people ; some, idle lookers-on, others 
eager expectants of Iriends or relatives. 
I could distinguish the merchant to whom 
the ship was consigned. I knew him hy 
his calculating brow and restless air. 
His hands were thrust into his pockets ; 
he was whistling thoughtfully, and walk- 
ing to and fro, a small space having beini 
accorded him by the crowd, in deference 
to his temporary importance. There were 
repeated cheerings and salutations inter- 
changed betw('en the shore and the ship, 
as fri(mds happoiu‘d to rcjcognise each 
other. * I particularly noticed one young 
woman ol’ humble dress, but interesting 
demeanour. She was leaning forward 
fr(»m among the crowd ; her eye hurried 
over the ship as it neared the shore, to 
catch some wished-for countenance. She 
scem(‘d disapjiointcd and agitated ; when 
I heard a faint voicjc call her name. It 
was from a poor sailor who had been ill 
all the voyage, and had excited the syrn- 
[lathy of every one on board. When 
the weather wjis fine, his messmates had 
s])read a mattress for him on deck in the 
shade, but of late his illness had so in- 
creased, that he had taken to his ham- 
mock, and only breathed a wish that he 
might see his wdfe before he di(Ml. He 
had been helped on deck as W(j came up 
the rivei’, and was now k‘aning against 
the shrouds, with a countenance so 
wasted, so pale, so ghastly, that it \vas 
no wonder even the eye of affection did 
not recognise him. But at the sound 
of his voice, her eye darted on liis fea- 
tures ; it read, at once, a wdiolo volume 
of sorrow ; she clasped her hands, uttered 
a faint sliriek, and stood wringing them 
in silent agony. 
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All was now hurry and bustle. The 
meetings of acquaintances — the greetings 
of friends — the consultations of men of 
business. I alone was solitary and idle. 
I had no friend to meet, no cheering to 
receive. I stepped upon the land of my 
forefathers — but felt that I was a stranger 
in the land. 


ROSCOE. 

In the service of mankind to be 

A guardian god below; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 

Such as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd, 
And make us shine for ever — that is life. 

Thobison. 

One of the first places to which a 
strang(‘r is taken in Liv(‘rpool is th(‘ 
Athena'um. It is established on a liberal 
and judicious jilan; it contains a good 
library, and spacious reading-room, and 
is the great literary resort of the place. 
Go there at what hour you may, you 
are sure to find it filled with grave- 
looking personages, deeply absorbed in 
the study of newspapers. 

As I was once visiting this haunt of 
the learned, my attention was attracted 
to a person just (mtering th(; room. He 
was advanced in life, tall, and of a form 
that might once have been commanding, 
but it was a little bowed by time — per- 
haps by care. He had a noble Roman 
style of countenance ; a head that would 
have pleased ai>aint(^r; and though some 
slight furrows on his brow showed that 
wasting thought had be(*n busy there, 
yet his eye still beamed with the fire of 
a poetic soul. l'*bere was something in 
his whole appearance that indicated a be- 
ing of a different order from the bustling 
rac(‘ around liiin. 

1 inquired his name, and was informed 
that it was Rosca^E. 1 drew back with an 
involuntary feeling of veneration. This, 
then, was an author of celebrity ; this 
was one of those men, whose voices have 
gone forth to the ends of the earth ; with 
whose minds I have communed even in 
the solitudes of America. Accustomed, 
as we are in our country, to know Eu- 
ropean writers only by their works, wo 
cannot concx?ive of them, as of other men, 
engrossed by trivial or sordid pursuits, 


and jostling with the crowd of common 
minds in the dusty paths of life. They 
pass before our imaginations like superior 
beings, radiant with the emanations of 
th(*ir own genius, and surrounded by a 
halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant histo- 
rian of the Medici mingling among the 
busy sons of traffic, at first shocked my 
poetical ideas ; but it is from, the very 
circumstances and situation in which he 
has been placed, that Mr. Roscoe derives 
his highest claims to admiration. It is 
interesting to notice how some minds 
seem almost to create themselves, spring-,., 
ing up under every disadvantage, and 
working their solitary but irresistible 
way through a thousand obstacles. Na- 
ture seems to delight in disappointing 
the assiduities of art, with which it would 
rear legitimate dulness to maturity ; and 
to glory in the vigour and luxuriance of 
her chance productions. She scatters 
the seeds of genius to the winds, and 
though some may perish among the stony 
places of the world, and some be choked 
by ‘the thorns and brambles of early ad- 
versity, yet others will now and then 
strike foot even in the clefts of tlie rock, 
struggle bravely up into sunshine, and 
spread over their sterile birth-place all 
the beauties of vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Mr. 
Roscoe. Born in a place apparently 
ungenial to the growth of literary talent ; 
in the very market-place of trade ; with- 
out fortune, family connexions, or patron- 
age; self-prompted, self-sustained, and 
almost .self-taught, he has conquered 
every obstacle, jxchieved his way to emi- 
nence, and, having become one of the 
ornaments of the nation, has turned the 
whole for(*e of his talerits and influence 
to advance and embellish his native 
towm. r* 

Indeed, it is this last trait in his cha- 
ract(ir which has given him the greatest 
interest in my eyes, and induced par- 
ticularly to point him out to my coun- 
trymen. Eminent as arc his literary 
merits, he is but one among the many 
distingui.shed authors of this intellectual 
nation. They, however, in general, live 
but for their owm fame, or their own 
pleasures. Their private history pre- 
sents no lesson to the world, or, perhaps. 
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a humiliating one of human frailty and 
inconsistency. At best, they arc prone 
to steal away from the bustle and com- 
monplace of busy existence ; to indulge 
in the selfishness of lettered case ; and to 
revel in scenes of mental, but exclusive 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Roscoc, on the contrary, has 
claimed none of the accorded privileges 
of talent, lie has shut himself up in no 
gjirdcn of*thought, nor elysiurn of fancy ; 
but has gone forth into the highways and 
thoroughfares of life ; he has planted 
bowers by the wayside, for the refresh- 
ment of the pilgrim and the sojourner, 

'■^and has opened pure fountains, whcirc 
the labouring man may turn aside from 
the dust and heat of the day, and drink 
of the living streams of knowledge. 
There is a “ daily beauty in his life,” on 
which mankind may meditate and grow 
better. It exhibits no lofty and almost 
useless, because inimitable, example of 
excellence ; but presents a picture of 
active, yet simple and irnitable virtues, 
which arc within every man’s reach, but 
which, unfortunately, are not exercised 
by many, or this world would be a jiara- 
dise. 

•But his private life is peculiarly worthy 
the attention of the citizens of our young 
and busy country, where literature and 
the elegant arts must grow up side by 
side with the coarser plants of daily 
necessity ; and must depend for their 
culture, not on the exclusive devotion of 
time and wealth, nor the quickening rays 
of titled patronage, but on hours and 
seasons snatched from the pursuit of 
worldly interests, by intelligent and 
public-spirited individuals. 

He has shown how much may be done 
for a place in hours of leisure by one 
master spirit, and how completely it can 
givejts own impress to surrounding ob- 
jects- Like his own Lorenzo Dc Medici, 
on whom he seems to have fixed his eye 
as on a pure model of antiquity, he has 
interwoven the history of his life with 
the history of his native town, and has 
made the foundations of its fame the 
monuments of his virtues. Wherever 
you go in Liverpool, you perceive traces 
of his footsteps in all that is elegant and 
liberal. He found the tide of wealth 

i flowing merely in the channels of traflic ; 
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he has diverted from it invigorating rills 
to refresh the gardens of literature. By 
his own example and constant exertions 
he has eflected that union of commerce 
and the intellectual pursuits, so eloquent- 
ly recommended in one of his latest 
writings:* and has practically proved 
how beautifully they may be brought to 
harmonize, and to benefit each other. 
The noble institutions for literary and 
scientific purposes, which reflect such 
credit on Liverpool, and are giving such 
an impulse to the public mind, have 
mostly been originated, and have all 
been cflectively promoted, by Mr. Ros- 
coc ; and when we consider the rapidly 
increasing opulence and magnitude of 
that town, which promises to vie in com- 
mercial importance with the metropolis, 
it will be perceived that in awakening 
an ambition of mental improvement 
among its inhabitants, he has effected a 
great benefit to the cause of British li- 
terature. 

In America, we know Mr. Roscoc only 
as the author — in Liveriiool he is spoken 
of as the banker ; and I was told of his 
having been unfortunate in business. I 
could not pity him, as I heard some rich 
men do. I considei^d him far above the 
reach of iny pity. Those who live only 
for the world, and in the world, may be 
cast down by the frowns of adversity ; 
but a man like Roscoc is not to be over- 
come by the reverses of fortune. They 
do but drive him in upon the resources 
of his own mind ; to the superior society 
of his own thoughts ; which the best of 
num are apt sometimes to iKjglect, and to 
roam abroad in search of less worthy 
associates. He is independent of the 
world around him. He lives with anti- 
quity and posterity ; with antiquity, in 
the sweet communion of studious retire- 
ment ; and with posterity, in the gene- 
rous aspirings after future renown. The 
solitude of such a mind is its state of 
highest enjoyment. It is then visited by 
those elevated meditations which are the 
proper aliment of noble souls, and are, 
like manna, sent from heaven, in the 
wilderness of this world. 

While my feelings wTre yet alive on 
the subject, it w^as my fortune to light on 

* Address on the opening of the Liverpool Insti- 
tution. 
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further traces of Mr. Roscoe. I was 
riding out with a gentleman, to view the 
environs of Liverpool, when he turned 
off, through a gate, into some ornament- 
ed grounds. After riding a short dis- 
tances we came to a spacious mansion of 
freestone, built in the Grecian style. It 
was not in the purest taste, yet it had an 
air of elegance, and the situation was 
d(‘lightful. A fine lawn sloped away 
from it, studded with clumps of trees, so 
disposed as to break ^ soft fertile country 
into a variety of landscapes. The Mer- 
sey was seen winding a broad quiet 
sheet of water through an expanse of 
green meadow land ; while the Welsh 
mountains, blending with clouds, and 
melting into distance, bordered the hori- 
zon. 

This was Roscoo’s favourite residence 
during the days of his prosperity. It 
had bex'ii the seat of elegant hospitality 
and literary relinement. The house was 
now silent and deserted. I saw the win- 
dows of the study, which look('d out 
upon the soft scenery I have mentioned. 
The windows were closed — the library 
was gone. Two or three ill-favoured 
beings were loitering about the place, 
wdiom my fancy pfetured into retainers 
of the law. It was like visiting some 
classic, fountain, that had once welled its 
pure waters in a sacred shade, but find- 
ing it dry and dusty, with the lizard and 
the load brooding over the shattered 
marbles. 

I inquired after the fate of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s library, which had consisted of 
scarce and foreign books, from many of 
whi(‘h he liad drawn the materials for his 
Italian histories. It had passed under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, and was 
dispersed about the country. The good 
people of the vicinity thronged like 
wreckers to get some part of the noble 
vessel that had been driven on shore. 
Did such a scene admit of ludicrous as- 
sociations, we might imagine something 
whimsical in this strange irruption into 
the regions of learning. Pigmies rum- 
maging the armoury of a giant, and 
contending for the possession of weapons 
which they could not wield. We might 
picture to ourselves some knot of specu- 
lators, debating with calculating brow 
over the quaint binding and illuminated 
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margin of an obsolete author ; or the air 
of intense, but bafll(;d sagacity, with 
which some successful purchaser at- 
tempted to dive into the black-Iettcr bar- 
gain he had secured. 

It is a beautiful incident in the story 
of Mr. Roscoe’s misfortunes, and one 
which cannot fail to interest the studious 
mind, that the parting with his books 
seems to have touched upon his tenderest 
feelings, and to have been tlie only cir- 
cumstance that could provoke the notice 
of his muse. The scholar only knows 
how d(iar these silent, yet eloquent, com- 
panions of pure tlioughts and innocent 
hours become in the season of advbrsity. 
When all that is worldly turns to dross 
around us, these only retain their steady 
value. When friends grow cold, and the 
converse of intimates languishes into 
vapid civility and commonplace, lh(‘se 
only continue the unaltered countenance 
of happier days, and cheer us with that 
true friendship whicli never deceived 
hope, nor deserted sorrow. 

I do not wish to censure; but, surely, 
if , the people of Liverpool had been pro- 
perly sensible of what was due to Mr. 
Rosccv,i and thems(‘lves, his library would 
never liavc Ifoen sold. Good worldly 
reasons may, doubtless, be given for llie 
circumstance which it would be difticult 
to combat with others that might seem 
merely fanciful ; but it ct*rtainly appears 
to mo such an opportunity as seldom 
occurs, of cheering a noble mind strug- 
gling under mislbrtunes, by one of the 
most delicate, but most expressive^ tokens 
of public sympathy. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to estimate a man of genius pro- 
perly who is daily before our eyes. He 
becomes mingled and confounded with 
other men. Ilis great qualities lose their 
novelty, and we become too familiar with 
tlie common materials which for^^i the 
basis even of the loftiest character. 
Some of Mr. Roseoc’s townsmen may 
regard him merely as a man of business ; 
others as a politician ; all find him en- 
gaged like themselves in ordinary occu- 
pations, and surpassed, perhaps, by 
themselves on some? points of worldly 
wisdom. Even that amiable and unos- 
tentatious simplicity of character, which 
gives the nameless grace to real excel- 
lence, may cause him to be undervalued 
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by some coarse minds, who do not know 
that true worth is always void of glare 
find pretension. But the man of letters, 
who speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it as 


the residence of Roscoe. The intelligent 
traveller who visits it inquires where 
Roscoe is to bo seen. lie is the literary 
landmark of the place, indicating its ex- 
istence to the distant scholar. He is, 
like Poin}¥'y’s column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity. 

Th(i following sonnet, addressed by 
Mr. Roscoe to his books on parting with 
them, is alluded to in the preceding 
^article^ If any thing can add elfect to 
‘ the {)urc feeling and elevated thought 
here displayed, it is the conviction, that 
the whole is no effusion of fancy, but a 
faithful transcript from the writer’s lieart. 

TO MV BOOKS. 

Ab ojic, who, destined from his ft lends to jjart, 
Ilop^rets his los.s, but hoj.es again crcwhtle 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers as he may afiliction’s dart ; 

Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 

'J'eachers of wisdom, who could once beguile ' 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, * 

I now resign you ; nor with fainting heart ; 

* 

For«)jass a few short years, or days, or hours, 

And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 

And all your sacred fellowship restore; 

When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers. 

Mind shall with iiiind direct communion hold. 
And kindred sjunis meet to part no more. 


THE WIFE. 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
' As are the eoriceard comforts of a man 
' Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Oi' blessings, when 1 come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth! — 
The violet bed’s not sweeter. 

Middleton. 

» T u-AVK often htul occasion to remark 
the fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming nwerses qf for- 
tune. Those disasters which bretik down 
the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in 
the dust, seeni to call forth all the energies 
of the softer sex, and give such introfiitlity 
and eloviition to tlieir character, that at 
times it. approaches to sublimity. Nothing 
can be more touching than to Ixdiold a 
soft ani^cnder ftjinali.*. Who had been all 
.wca'lcneS; and dependence, and alive to 
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I every trivial roughness, while treading 
the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and suppoi'tcr (tf her husband under mis- 
fortune, and abiding, with unshrinking 
hrniness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As th6 vino, which has long twined its ^ 
graceful foliage about the oiik, and been 
lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plc-Blt is rifted Hby tlie thunderbolt, 
cling Xjimd it with its caressing tendrils, 
and hind up its shattered houghs ; so is it 
beautifully ordered by Providence, tliat 
woman, wlio is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should he his stay and solace when smit- 
ten with sudden calamity; winding herself 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the droojiing head, 
and binding up the broken heart. 

1 was once congratulating a friend, who 
had around him a blooming family, knit 
together in the strongest aflection. “ I 
can wish you no better lot,” said he, with 
enthusiasm, “ than to have a wifi and 
children. If you are prosperous, lliere 
they are to share your prosperity ; if 
otherwise, there they are to comfort you.” 
And, indeed, I have observed that a 
married man falling into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single onii ; partly because 
he is more stimulated to exertion by tlui 
necessities of the helph'ss and beloved 
beings who deptiiid upon him for suh- 
sisUiUce ; hut chicilly because his spirits 
are soothed and relieved by dome‘sli(*. en- 
dearments, and his self-rc*spect kept alive 
by finding, that though all abroad is 
darkness and humiliation, yet there is 
still a little world of love at home, of 
which he is the monarch. Whereas a 
single man is apt to run to waste and self- 
neglect; to fancy himself lonely and 
abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin 
like some de.sertcd rnaiLsion, for want of 
an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little 
domestic story, of which I was once a 
witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had 
married a l)cautiful and accomplislicd girl, 
who had been brought uj) in the midst of , 
fashionable dife. She had, it is true, no 
fortune, but that of rny friend was ample; 
and he delighted in the anticipation of 
indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
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and administering to those delicate tastes 
and fancies tliat spread a kind of witchery 
about the sex. “Her life,” said he, 
“ shall be like a fairy tale.” 

Tlic very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination : 
he was of a romantic and somewhat se- 
rious cast; she was all life and glad- 
ness. 

I have often noticed the mute rapture 
with which he would gaze upon her in 
company, of which her si)rightly powers 
made her the delight ; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would still 
turn to him, as if there alone she sought 
favour and acceptance. When leaning 
on his arm, hc*r slendtu’ form contrasted 
finely with his tall manly Iverson. The 
fond confiding air with which she looked 
up to him seemed to crdl forth a flush of 
triumphant pride and ch(‘-rishing tender- 
ness, as if he doted on his lovely burthen 
for its very helplessiu'ss. Never did a 
couple set forward on the flowery }>ath of 
early and well-suited marriage with a 
fiiirer prospect of felicity. 

it was the misforlune of my friend, 
howwer, to have (aiibarkecl his property 
in larg(* spc^culations ; and he had not 
been married many months, when, by a 
succession of sudden disastcu’s, it was 
swept from him, and he found himself 
redu(;ed almost to penury. For a time 
he kept his situation to himself, and went 
about with a haggard countenance, and a 
breaking heart. Ilis life was but a pro- 
tracted agony ; and what rendered it more 
insupportable was the necessity of kec'ping 
up a smile in the presence of liis wife ; 
for he could not bring himself to over- 
whelm her with the news. She saw, 
howTwer, with the quick eyes of affection, 
that all wais not w'ell with liim. She 
marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, 
and w^as not to be deceived by his sickly 
and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She 
tasked all her sprightly j)owa*rs and tender 
hlandishmcmts to win him back to hap- 
piness ; but she only drove the arrow 
deeper into his soul. The more lie saw 
cause to love her, the more torturing w^as 
the thouglit that he was soon to make her 
wretched. A little whil(‘, thought he, and 
the smile will vanish from that cheek — 
the song will di(i away from those lips — 
the lustre of those eyes will be quenched 


with sorrow ; and the happy heart, which 
now beats lightly in that bosom, wdll be 
weighed down like mine, by the care^ 
and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and 
related his whole situation in a tone of 
the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through, I inquired, “ Does your wife- 
know all this?” At the question he burst | 
into an agony of tears. “.For God’s 
sake!” cried he, “ if you have any pity on 
me, don’t mention my wife ; it is the 
thought of her that drives me almost to 
madness 1” 

“ And w'hy not !” said I. “ She musL, 
know it sooiu'r or later : you cannot keep 
it long from her, and the intelligence may 
break upon her in a rnon* startling man- 
ner, than if imparti'd by yours/df; for 
the accents of those we love soften the 
harshest tidings. Besides, you an; de- 
priving yoursedf of the comforts of Ikt 
sympathy; and not merely that, but also 
endangering the only bond that can keep 
hearts together — an unreserved commu- 
nity of thought and feeding. She wdll 
s(x>n perceive that something is secretly 
preying upon your mind ; and true; love 
wdll not brook reserve; it feels under- 
valued and outrag(;d, when even the sor- 
rows of those* it loves are conct'aled from 
if.” 

“ Oh, but, my friend ! to think what a 
blow I am to give to all her future pros- 
pects — how I am to strike her v(‘ry soul 
to the earth, by telling her that her hus- 
band is a beggar ! that she is to forego 
all the elegancies of life* — all the* pleasures 
of sock'ty — to shrink with me inte> indi- 
ge*ne-e and obscurity I To t(*ll her that I 
have dragg(*d he;r down from the sphere 
in which she might have continued to 
mov(* in (‘emstant brightness — th(* lighf of 
every eye — the •idrniration of every heart! 
— How can she bear pe)v(‘rty ? sKi; has 
been brought up in all the r(‘finements of 
opulence. He)w can she bear neglect ? 
she has been the idol ofsociefy. Oh! it 
will break her heart — it will break her 
heart !” 

J saw his grief was eloquent, and I 
let it have its flow ; for sorrow relieves 
itself by words. When his paroxysm 
had subsided, and he had relapsed into 
moody silence, I resumed tho^ subject 
gently, and urged him to break ms srtua-, 
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tion at once to his wife. lie shook his 
head mournfully, but positively. 

“ But how are you to keep it from her? 
It is necessary she sliould know it, that 
you may take the steps proper to the 
alteration of your circumstances. You 

must change your style of living 

nay,” observing a pang to pass across his 
countenance, “ don’t let that afllict you. 

I am sure ,you have never placed your 
happiiKiss in outward show — you have 
yet friends, warm friends, who will not 
think the worse of you for being l(;ss 
s})leiididly lodged : and surely it does 
^not require a palace to be happy with 
.Mary-^” 

“ 1 could be ha])py with her,” cried he, 
convulsively, “ in a hovel ! — I could go 
down with her into poverty and tlui dust ! 
— 1 could — 1 could — God bless her ! — 
God b]c‘ss her !” cried ho, bursting into 
a transport of grief and tenderness. 

“ And believe me, my fricaid,” said I, 
stej)ping Uj), and grasping him >varmly 
by the liand, “ believe^ iik', she can be 
the same with you. Ay, more : it will 
be a source of pride and triumph to herm- 
it will call forth all the latent (mergies 
and ft' r vent sympathies of her natuixi ; for 
she will rejoit'o to prove fliat she lovtis 
you for yourself. There is in every true 
woman’s heart a spark of heavenly fire, 
which lies dormant in the broad dayliglit 
of prosperity ; but which kindles up, and 
beams iiiid blazes in th(* dark hour of 
adversity. No man knows what tlie wife 
of his bosom is — no man knows what a 
miiiisti;ring angel she is — until hti has 
gone with her through the fiery trials of 
this world.” 

There was something in the earnestness 
of my manner, and th(i figurative style 
of my languag(3 that caught tlie excited 
imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor 
► I hadioto deal with ; and following up the 
impression I had made, I finished by pcT- 
suading him to go home and unburden 
his sad lu;art to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I 
liad said, I felt some little solicitude for 
■ the result. Who can calculate on the 
fortitude of one whoso whole life has been 
a round of pleasures ? Her gay spirits 
might revolt at the dark downward path 
of low humility suddenly pointed out 
jjcfore her, and might cling to the sunny 

regions in which they had hitherto re- 
velled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life 
is accompanied by so many galling mor- 
tifications, to which in other ranks it is a 
stranger. In short, I could not meet 
Leslie the next morning without trepida- 
tion. He had made the disclosure. 

And how did she bear it ?” 

“ Like an angel ! It seemed rather to 
be a relief to her mind, for she threw her 
arms round my neck, and asked if this 
was all that had lately made me unhappy. 
— But, poor girl,” added he, “ she cannot 
realize the cliangc we must und(!rgo. She 
has no id(‘a of poverty but in the abstract; 
she has only read of it in poetry, where 
it is allied to love. She feels as yet no 
privation ; she sutlers no loss of ac- 
customiid conveniencies nor eleganci(*s. 
W^hen we come practically to experience 
its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty 
humiliations — then will be the real trial.” 

“ But,” said J, “ now that you have got 
over the severest task, that of breaking 
it to her, the sooner you let the worbl into 
the secret th(‘ better. The disclosure nviy 

1)0 mortifying; but then it is a single 
misery, and soon over : whereas you 
otherwise suffer it in, anticipation, every 
hour in the day. It is not poverty so 
much as ])retence, that harasses a ruined 
man — tht^ struggle between a proud mind 
and an emjity purse — the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to an 
end. Have the courage to ai)pear poor, 
and you disarm poverty of its sliar])est 
sting.” On this point 1 found Leslie per- 
fectly prepared. He hud no false pride 
himself, and as to his wife, she was 
only anxious to conform to their altered 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards lie called upon 
me in the evening. He had disposed of 
his dwelling-house, and taken a small 
cottage in the country, a few miles from 
town. He had betin busied all day in 
sending out furniture. The new establish- 
ment required few articles, and tliose of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid lur- 
iiiture of his late residence had been sold, 
excepting his wife’s harp. That, he said, 
was too closely associated with the idea 
of herself; it belonged to the little story 
of their loves; for some of the sweetest 
moments of their courtship w'ere those 
when he had leaned over the instrument, 
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and listerifid to tho molting tones of her 
voice. I could not but smile at this in- 
stance of romantic gallantry in a doting 
husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, 
where his wife had been all day super- 
ifitending its arrangement. My feelings 
had become strongly interested in the 
progress of this family story, and, as it 
was a fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 

I To was wearied with the fatigues of 
the day, and as we walked out, fell into 
a fit of gloomy musing. 

“ Poor Mary !” at length broke, with 
a heavy sigh, from his lips. 

“ ^nd what of her?” asked I: “has 
*any thing h.appen('d to her?” 

“ What,” said he, darting an impatient 
glance, “ is it nothing to Ix) reduced to 
tins paltry situation — to be caged in a 
miserable cottage — to Ix) obliged to toil ] 
almost in the menial concerns of Tier ’ 
wretched habitation ?” 

“ And has she then repined at the 
change;?” 

“ Repined ! she has been nothing but 
swex'tnesff and good humour. Indee'd, 
she see’ins in better spirits than*! have 
('ver known her; she has been to me all 
love', and tenderne'ss, anel comfort!” 

“ Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. “You 
call yourself poor, my friend ; you neveT 
were' so rich — you never knew the bound- 
less treasurers of excellence*, you possejsseal 
in that woman.” 

“ Oh ! but, my friend, if this first meet- 
ing at the cottage were eiver, 1 think I 
could then be comfortable. But this is 
he*r first day of real experience ; she has 
be'en introelueed into an humble dwelling 
— she has bc*en emjiloye^d all day in ar- 
ranging its miserable equipments — she 
has, lor the first time, known the fatigues 
e,)f domestic empleiyment — she has, for 
the first time, looked round her on a 
liome destitute of every thing elegant, — 
almost of every thing convenient ; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and 
spiritless, brooding over a prospect of 
future poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability in 
this picture that T could not gainsay, so 
'SVC walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main' road up a 
narrow lane, so thickly sliaded with 


forest trees as to give it a complete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cot- 
tage. Tt was humble enough in its ap- 
ix?arance for the most pastoral poet ; and 
yet it had a jileasing rural look. A wild 
vine had overrun one end with a profu- 
sion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it ; and T ob- 
served several pots of flowers tastefully 
dispersed about the door, and on the 
grass-plot in front. A small wicket gate 
opened upon a footpath that wound through 
some shrubbery to the door. Just as we 
approached, we heard the sound of music. 
Leslie grasped my arm ; we paus(;d and ^ 
listened. It was Mary’s voic(; singing, 
in a style of the most touching simplicity, 
a little air of which her husband was 
peculiarly fond. 

T f(‘lt Leslie’s Tiand tremble on my 
arm. He stepped forward to hear more 
distinctly, f lis step made a noise on tlu; 
graved walk. A bright beautiful face 
glanced out at the window anti vanished 
— a light footst(‘p was heard — and Mary 
came tripping forth to mef*t us : she was 
in -a pn.'tly rural dn'ss of white ; a f(*w 
wild flow(;rs \\erc twisted in her fine 
hair ; u fri'sh bloom was on her ch(‘ek ; 
her whole countenance' beamed with 
smiles — I had never seen h(;r look so 
lovely. 

“ My dear (Teorge,” cried she, “ T am 
so glad you arc* conx* ! I have bc'en 
watching and watching for you ; and 
running down the lane*, and looking out 
for you. I’ve set out a table* under a 
beautiful tree b(*hind the cottage ; and 
T’vf* been gathering some of the most de- 
licious strawberries, for T know you are 
fond of them — and we have such excel- 
l<*nt crc'arn — and every thing is so swc'ct 
and still here. Oh !” said she, putting 
her arm within his, and looking up 
brightly in his face, “ (Jh, we shall be 
so happy!” 

TWr Leslie was overcome. ITe caught 
her to his bosom — he folded his arms 
round her — he kissed her again and 
again — he could not speak, but the tears 
gushed into his eye ; and he has often 
assured me, that- though the world has 
since gone prosperously with him, and 
Tiis life has, indeed, been a happy one, 
yet never has he experienced a moment 
of more exquisite felicity. 
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KIP VAN WINKLE. 

A POSTHUMOUS WBITING OF DIEDRICH 
KNICKEKBOCKER. 

[Tho followinj^ tale was found among the pa- 
pers of the Jalc Dicdrich Knickerbocker, an old 
gentleman of New York, who was very curious in 
the O.jtch history of the province, and the manners 
of the descendants from its primitive settlers. JIis 
historical researches, however, did not lie so much 
among books as among men ; for the former arc 
lamentably soanty on his favourite topics ; whereas 
he found the old burghers, and still more, their 
wives, rich in that legendary lore, so invaluable to 
true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened 
upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its 
low-roofed farm-house, under a spreading syca- 
more, he looked upon it as a little claspc’d volume 
of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a 
. book-worm. 

'J'hc result of all these researches was a history 
of the province during the reign of the Dutch go- 
vernors, which he published some years since 
There have been various opinions as to the literary 
character of his work, and, to tell the truth, it is not 
a whit better thnn it should be. Its chief merit is 
Its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a little 
(piestioned, on its first apocaraiice, but has since 
Ix'cn cornpictc'ly c'-tablishod ; and it is now admitted 
into all historical collections, <is a book of unques- 
tionable authority. 

The old gentleman died !^hortly after the publica- 
tion of his work ; and now that he is dead and gone, 
It cannot do much liarm to his memory to say, that 
Ins time inigbl have been much better employet^in 
weightier labours. He, however, was apt to nde 
Ills bobby his own way ; and though it did now and 
then kick up the dust a little in the eye» of his 
neijfhboiirs, and grieve the spiritfof some friends, 
for whom he felt the truest deference and affection ; 
yet his errors and follies are remembered “ more 
in sorrow than iii anger,” and it begins to be sus- 
pected, that be never intended to injure or offend 
Rut however Ins memory may be appreciated by 
critics, It IS still held dear by many folk, whose 
good opinion is wmll worth having; particularly by ^ 
certain biscuit-bakers, who have gone so far as to ' 
imprint his likeness on their now year cakes ; and 
have tlius given him a chance for immortal ity, 
airno.st equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo 
medal, or a Queen Anne’s farthing.] 

By Woden, God of Saxons, i 

From whence comes Weiisday, that is Wodensday. i 
Truth IS a thing that ever I will keep j 

Unto thylkc day in which 1 creep into i 

My sepulchre I 

Cartwright. 

, Wi^oEVER has made a voyage up the 
Hudson must remember the Kaatskill 
moLinfaius. They are a disrnemlxired 
branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and 
lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change 
of weather, indeed every hour of the 
day, produces some change in the magi- 
cal hues and shapes of these mountains, 
and -they are regarded by all the good 


wives, far and near, as perfect barome- 
ters. When the weather is fair and set- 
tled, they are clothed in blue and purple, 
and print their bold outlines on the clear 
evening sky; but sometimes, when tlie 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapours about 
I their summits, which, in the last rays of 
the setting sun, will glow and ligJit up 
like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, 
the voyager may have descried the light 
smoke curling up from a village, whose 
shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just 
where the blue tints of the upland melt 
away into the fresh green ol* the nearer 
landscape. It is a little village of great 
antiquity, having been founded by some 
of the Dutch colonists, in the early times 
of the province, just about the beginning 
of the government of the good Peter 
Stuyvesant, (may he rest in peace !) and 
there were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few 
years, built of small yellow bricks brought 
from Holland, having latticed windows 
and gable fronts, surmounted with wea- 
thercocks. ^ 

In thkt same vilLage, and in one of 
these very houses (which, to tell the pre- 
cise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
wcatherbt;atcn), there lived many years 
since, while the country was yet a firo- 
vince of Hrcat Britain, a simple, good- 
natured fellow, of the name of Kip Van 
Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly 
in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, and accompanied him to the siege 
of Fort Christina. Ho inherited, how- 
ever, but little of the martial character 
of his ancestors. I have observed that 
he was a simple, good-natured man ; he 
was, moreover, a kind neighbour, and 
an obedient lienpccked husband. Indeed, 
to the latter circumstance might be owing 
that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity ; for those 
men arc most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad, who are under the 
discipline of shrews at liome. Their 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant 
and malleable in the fiery furnace of do- 
mestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture 
is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long- 
n* 
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suffering. A termagant wife may, there- or get among the cabbages ; weeds were 
fore, in some respects, be considered a sure to grow quicker in his fields than 
tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van any where else; the rain always made a 
Winkle was thrice blessed. point of setting in just as he had somO 

Certain it is, that he was a great fa- out-door work to do ; so that though his 
vourite among all the good wives of the patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
village, who, as usual with the amiable under his manag(‘ment, acre by acre, 
sex, took his part in all family squabbles; until there was little more left than a 
and never failed, whenever they talked mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, 
those matters over in their evening gos- yet it was the worst conditioned farm in 
sipings, to lay all the blame on Dame the neighbourhood. 

Van Winkle. The children of the vil- His children, too, were as ragged and 
lage, too, would shout with joy whenever wild as if th('y bedonged to nobody. His 
he approached. He assisted at their son Rip, an urchin begottem in his own 
sports, made their playthings, taught likeness, promised to inherit the habits, 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and with the old clothes, of his father. He 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches, was generally seen trooj)ing like a colt 
and Indians. Whenever he went dodg- at his moth(‘r’s heels, equipped in a i)air 
ing about the village, he was surrounded of liis father’s cast-off galligaskins, which 
by a troop of them, hanging on Jiis skirts, he had much ado to hold up with one 
clambering on his back, and playing a hand, as a fine lady docs her train in 
thousand tricks on him with impunity ; bad weather. 

and not a dog would hark at him through- Rip Van Winkle, however, was one 
out the neighbourhood. of those haj)py mortals, of foolish, well- 

The great error in Rip’s composition oiled diR[)ositions, who take the world 
was an insuperable aversion to all kinds easy, eat white bread or brown, whicli- 
of profitable Uibour. It could not lx* from ever can be got with least thought or 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; trouble, and would rather starve on a 
for he would sit on a w^ct rock, with a pc'mi); than work for a pound. If left to 
rod as long and h(iavy as a Tartar’s himself, hf^ Would have whistled lifl^ 
lance, and lish all day without a mur- aw\ay in perfect contentment ; but his 
mur, even though he should, not b(' en- wift^ kept continually dinning in his ears 
couraged by a single nibble. He w'ould about his idleness, his carelessness, and 
carry a fowiing-])i(;ce on his shoulder for th(^ ruin he was bringing on his family, 
hours together, trudging through woods Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
and swamps, and up hill and down dale, was incessantly going, and every thing 
to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons, he said or did was sure to produce a tor- 
He would never refuse to assist a neigli- rent of household eloquence. Rip liad 
hour even in the roughest toil, and was but one way of replying to all lectures of 
a foremost man at all country frolics for the kind, and that, by frequent use, had 
husking Indian corn, or building stom* grown into a habit. He shrugged his 
fences; the women of the village, too, shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
used to employ him to run their errands, eyes, but said nothing. This, however, 
and to do sucli little odd jobs as their ahvays provoked a fresh volley from liis 
less obliging husbands would not do for wife *; so that he was fain to draw ^ff his 
them. In a w^ord. Rip was ready to at- forces, and take to the outside of the 
tend to any body’s business but his own ; house — the only side which, in truth, 
but as to doing family duty, and kec'ping belongs to a henpecked husband, 
his farm in ordf^r, he found it impossible. Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his 
In fact, he declared it was of no use to dog Wolf, who was as much henpecked 
work on his farm; it w^as the most pesti- as his master; for Dame Van Winkle 
lent little piece of ground in the whole regarded them as companions in idleness, 
country ; every thing about it went and even looked upon Wolf with an evil 
wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of eye, as the cause of his master’s going so 
him. J lis fl'nces were continually falling often astray. True it is, in all points of 
to pieces ; his cow would either go astray, spirit befitting an honourable dog, he- was 
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as courageous an animal as ever scoured 
the woods — but what courage can with- 
stand the over-during and all-bcsctting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue 1 The mo- 
ment Wolf entered the house his crest 
fell, his tail drooped to the ground or 
curled between his legs, he sneaked about 
with a gallows air, casting many a side- 
long glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at 
the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, 
he woulcf fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip 
Van Winkle as years of matrimony rolled 
on ; a fart t(miper never mi ‘Hows with 
ago, and a sharp tonguij is the only edged 
tool tluit gnnvs keener with constant use. 
For a long w’hile he used to console him- 
self, when driven from home, by fre- 
quenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle per- 
sonages of the village; which held its 
session on a benidi lx ^ fore a small inn, 
designated by a rubicund portrait of His 
Maji'sty (George the HHiird. Here they 
used to sit in the shadi; of a long lazy 
summer’s day, talking listlessly yver 
village gOhsij), or telling endl(‘ss sleepy 
stori(*s about nothing. But it woujd have 
hf‘en worth any statesirtan’s money to 
h.'ive heard the profound discussions that 
sometimes took place, when hy chance 
an old n(*w’sj)fiper fell into their hands 
from some passing traveller. How so- 
lemnly they would listen to the contents, 
as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, a dapper learned little 
man, who was not to ho daunted by the 
most gigantic word in the dictionary ; 
and how sagely they would dcliherate 
upon public events some months after 
they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were com- 
pletely controlled by Nicholas Vodder, a 
})ati^arch of the village, and landlord of 
the inn, at the door of which ho took his 
scat from morning till night, just moving 
suftici(mtry to avoid the sun and keep in 
the shade of a large tree ; so that the 
neighbours could tell the hour by his 
movements as accurately as by a sun- 
dial. It is true, he was randy hoard to 
speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. 
His adherents, ho\\'ever, (for every great 
man has adherents,) jierfectly understood 
him, and knew how to gath(;r his opinions. 


When any thing that was read or related 
displeased him, he was observed to smoke 
his pipe vehemently, and to send forth 
short, frequent, and angry puffs ; but 
when pleased, he would inhale the smoke 
slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in 
ligJit and placid clouds ; and sometimes 
taking iht; pipe from his mouth, and let- 
ting the fragrant vapour curl about his 
nose, would gravely nod his head in 
token of iierfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky 
Rip was at length routed hy his termagant 
wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquillity of the assemblage, and 
call the members all to naught ; nor was 
that august personagt*, Nicliolas Vedder 
himself, sacred from the daring tongue of 
this terrible virago, wdio charged him 
outright with encouraging lier husband 
in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost 
to despair; and his only alternative*, to 
escape from the labour of the farm and 
clamour of his wdfe, w\‘is to take gun in 
hand, and stroll awaiy into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat liimself at 
the foot of a tree, and share the contents 
of his*w'all(it wdth Wolf, with whom he 
sympathiz(*d as a fellow’-suflerer in per- 
secution. “ Poor Wolf,” he w'ould say, 
“ thy mistress k'ads thee a dog’s life of 
it ; but never mind, my lad, wdiilst I live 
thou shaft never want a friend to stand 
by thee!” Wolf would w^ag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs 
can feel pity, I verily believe lie recipro- 
cated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highc'st parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains. Ho was after 
his favourite sport of squirrel shooting, 
and the still solitudes liad eclioed and re- 
cchcK)d with the reports of his gun. 
Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
covered wdtli mountain herbage, that 
crowned the brow of a precipice. From 
an opening between the trees he could 
overlook all the low^or country for many 
a mile of rich woodland. Ho saw at a 
distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic 
course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
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and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, 
and at lust losing itself in the blue high- 
lands. 

On the other side he looked down into 
a deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and 
shagged, the bottom filled with fragments 
irom the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musing on 
this scene ; evening was gradually ad- 
vancing ; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys ; 
he saw that it would be dark long Ixifbre 
he could reach the village, and he heaved 
a heavy sigh when he thought of eii- 
countm’ing the terrors of Dame Van 
Winkle. 

As ho was about to descend, he heard 
a voice from a distance, hallooing, “ Rip 
Van Winkle! Rij) Van Winkle!” He 
looked around, but could see nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across 
the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceived him, and turned 
again to descend, wh('n h(i heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening 
air, “ Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van Win- 
kle !” At the same time Wolf bristled 
up his back, and giving a low ^rowl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking fc^ar- 
fully down into the glen. Rij) now felt 
a vague ap])r(dicnsion stealing over him ; 
he looked anxiously in tin; same dir(;c- 
tion, and perceived a strang(; figure slowly 
kjiling up the rocks, and bending under 
llie weight of somc3tliing he carri(;d on his 
back. H(3 was sur[)rised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfre- 
quented place, but supposing it to be 
some one of the neighbourhood in need 
of his assistance, he hastened down to 
yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more 
surprised at the singularity of the stran- 
ger’s appearance. He was a short square- 
built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of 
the antique Dutch fashion — a (doth jerkin 
strapjicd round the waist — several pair of 
bre(i(dies, the outer one of anijile volume*, 
decorated with rows of buttons down the 
sides, and bunches at the knees. He 
bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to ayiproach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful 


of this new acquaintance, Rip complied 
with his usual alacrity ; arnl mutually 
relieving each other, they clambered up 
a narrow gully, apparently the dry bod 
of a mountain torrent. As they ascended. 
Rip every now and then heard long roll- 
ing peals, like distant thunder, that seem- 
ed to issue out of a deej) ravine, or rather 
clefl, between lofty rocks, toward which 
their rugged jiath conductesd. He paused 
for an instant, but sup[)osing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thun- 
der-showers wdiich ollcn take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, tliey came to a hol- 
low, like a small amphitlieatre, surround- 
(id by perpendicular precipic£3s, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot 
their Cranches, so that you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky and the bright 
eveming cloud. During the whole time 
Rip and his companion had laboured on 
in silence ; for though the former mar- 
velled greatly what could b(3 the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain, )et then; was something 
strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that insj)ired awe and checked 
familiarjty. 

. On entering the amphitheatre, new 
objects of wonder ])resent(.*d th(‘mselv(-*s. 
On a hwel sy)ot in the centre was a (‘om- 
pany of odd -looking personages playing 
at ninepins. They were dn^ssed in a 
quaint outlandish fashion ; some wore 
short doul)l(;ts, others jerkins, with bmg 
knives in their belts, and most of them 
had enormous breeches, of similar style 
with that of the guide’s. Their visages 
too, were peculiar : one liad a large 
head, broad face, and small piggisli eyes: 
the face of anoth(3r seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by 
a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a 
little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colours. 
There was one who seemed to be the 
commander. He was a stout old gentle- 
man, with a w’catherbeateii countenance; 
he wore a lace doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, 
red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, 
with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Rip of the figures in an old 
Flemish painting, in the parlour of Do- 
minic Van Shaick, the village parsoii. 
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and which had been brought over from 
Holland at the lime of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip 
was, that though tlicsc folks were evi- 
dently amusing tlicrhsclves, yet they 
maintained tlie gravest faces, the most 
mysterious silence, and were, withal, the 
most melancholy party of pleasure he 
had ever witnessed. Noiliiiig interrupt(‘d 
the stillnegs of the scene but the noise of 
tlie balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed- along the mountains like 
rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approaclted 
thein,^ t}i(‘y suddenly desisted from their 
play, and stared at him with such fixi'd 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, un- 
('outh, laek-lustr(} countenances, that his 
heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now 
emptied the contents of the l«‘g into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
u])on th(i company. He obeyed with fear 
and trembling ; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence;, and then returned to 
their game. 

Hy d('grees. Rip’s awe and npprelK*n- 
siori subsid(‘d. He even ventur(‘d, ^^h(‘n 
TK^eye was fixed upon liiin, to taistc the 
b(*verage, which he founef had much of 
tlu; fl.avour of excellent Hollands. He 
was naturally a thirsty soul, and w\ns 
soon t(‘mpted to rejieat the draught, (^ne 
taste provoked another ; and he reite- 
nited his visits to the flagon so often, 
tliat at length his senses were overpow- 
ered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually decliiK'd, and he fell into a 
deep sle(']). 

On waking, he found himself on the 
gn'cn knoll from whence he had first 
st'cn the old man of the glen. He. rubbed 
his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. 
'J'he birds were hopiiing and twittering 
amoiag the bushes, and the eagle was 
wheeling alofl, and breasting the pure 
mountain^ breeze. “ Surely,” thought 
Rip, “ I have not slept here all night.” 
He recalled the occurrences before he 
fell asleep. The strange man with a 
keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the 
wild retreat among the rocks — the wo- 
begone party at ninepins — the flagon — 
“ Oh ! that flagon ! that wicked flagon !” 
thought Rip — “ what excuse shall I make 
to Dame Van Winkle !” 


Ho looked round for his gun, but in 
place of the clean well-oiled fowling-piecc 
he found an old firelock lying by him, 
the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock 
falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. 
He now suspected that the grave roisters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, 
and, having dosed him with liquor, had 
robbed him of his gun. AFolf, too, had 
disa])peared, but he; might have strayed 
away aflc'r a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled afler him, and shouted his name, 
but all in vain ; the echot‘s repeated his 
whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of 
the last evening’s gambol, and if he met 
with any of the party, to demand his dog 
and gun. As he rose to walk, he found 
himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in 
his usual activity. “ These mountain 
beds do not agn'e with me,” thought Rip, 
“ and if this frolic should lay me up with 
a fit of the rheumatism, 1 shall have a 
blessed time with Dam(; Van Winkle.” 
With some difficulty he got down into the 
glen : he found the gully up wdiich he 
and his com])anion had ascended the pre- 
ceding 'evening; bub to his astonishment 
a mountain stream was now foaming 
down it, leaping from rock to rock, and 
filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 
He, liowever, made shill to scramble uj) 
its sides, working Ids toilsome W’ay 
through thickets of birch, sassafras, and 
witch-hazle, and son)Ctimes tripped up or 
entangled by the wild grape vines that 
twisted their coils and tendrils from tree 
to tree, and spread a kind of net-wT>rk in 
his path. 

At length he reached to where the ra- 
vine had ojxmed through the cliffs to the 
am})hitheatrc; but no traces of such open- 
ing remained. The rocks presented a 
high impenetrable wall, over which the 
torrent came tumbling in a sheet of f(;a- 
thery foam, and fell into a broad dee[) 
basin, black from the shadows of the 
surrounding forest. Here, tli(*n, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
called and w histled after his dog ; he wais 
only answ’cred by the cawdng of a flock of 
idle crow's, sporting high in air about a 
dry tre(i that overhung a sunny preci- 
pice ; and who, secure in their elevation, 
s(iemed to look down and scoff at the 
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poor man’s porploxitios. What was to 
bo done ? the morning was passing away, 
and Rip IHt famished for want of his 
breakfast. lie grieved to give uj) his 
dog and gun ; ho dreaded to mc‘et his 
wife ; but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered tlie rusty fireloek, and, with 
a heart full of trouble and anxiety, turn- 
ed his steps liomeward. 

As he ap]>roached the village, he met 
a number of peojdt^, l)ut none whom he 
knew, which someuhnt surprised him, 
for he had thought l)imself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a diffenmt fa- 
shion from that to which he was aceus- 
lomed. They all stared at him with 
ecjiial marks of surprise, and whenever 
they east eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked thc'ir chins. The constant reeur- 
renec of this gesture induced Rip, invo- 
luntarily, to do the same, when, to his as- 
tonishnamt, he found his beard had grown 
a foot long! 

lie had now entered the skirts of the 
villag<*. A troop of strange children ran 
at his heels, hooting after him, and point- 
ing at Ids gray beard. The dogs, too, 
not one of which lie recognised for an old 
acquaintance, barked at Idm as he jiass- 
ed. The very village was altered ; it 
was larger and more jiojiulous. Th(*re 
were rows of houses which he liad never 
seen before, and those which had been 
his familiar haunts had disajipeared. 
Strange names were over the doors — 
strange face's at the windows — every 
thing was strange. Ilis mind now mis- 
gave him ; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were 
not bewitched. Surely this was his na- 
tive village, which he had left but the day 
before. There stood the Kaatskill moun- 
tains — there ran the silver Hudson at a 
distance — there was every hill and dale 
precisely as it had always been — Rip 
was sorely perplexed — “ That flagon last 
night,” thought he, “ has addled my poor 
head sadly !’’ 

It was with some difficulty that he 
found the way to his own house, which 
he approached with silent awe, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house 
gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the 


window's shattered, and the doors off the 
hinges. A half-starved dog that looked 
like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip 
called him by name, but th(i cur snarled, 
showed his teeth, and ])assed on. This 
was an unkind cut indeed — “ My very 
dog,” sighed poor Rip, “ has forgotten 
me !” 

He entered the house, w hich, to tell the 
truth. Dame Van Winkle had ahvays 
kept in neat order. It was empty, f >r- 
lorn, and apparc'iitly abandoned. This 
d('soiat(aiess oven'ame all his connubial 
fears — he calk'd loudly for his wife and 
childrc'n — the loiK'ly chambers rang l()r 
a moment with his voice, and then all 
again was silence. 

He now liurried forth, and hastened to 
his old resort, the village inn — but it too 
was gone. A largt' rickety w'ooden build- 
ing stood in its place, with great gajiing 
w'indows, some of tla'in broken and mc'iid- 
ed with old hats and jietticoats, and over 
the door was painted, “ The Union Hotel, 
by Jonathan Doolittle*.” Instead of the 
great tree', that usf'd to shelter the (piiet 
litlb Dutch inn of yore, there now w'as 
rean'd a tall naked ]>ol(‘, w'ith something 
on the-toj) that looked like a hmI night- 
(*ap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on 
w hich W'as a singular ass(‘mblage of stars 
and stripes — all this w'as strange and in- 
comprehensible. He recognised on the 
sign, however, the ruby face of King 
Georgf', under which he had smoked so 
many a peac(*ful pij:>e ; but even this wais 
singularly metamor])hosed. The ri'd coat 
was changc'd for one of blue and buff, a 
sw’ord was held in the hand instead of a 
sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and und(*rneath was painted 
in large characters, Genkkal Wasiiinu- 

TON. 

There w'as, as usual, a crowd of folk ^ 
about the door, but none that Rip recol- 
lected. The very character of the peo- 
ple seemed changed. There w'as a busy, 
bustling, disputatious toiKJ about it, in- 
stead of the accustomed phlegm and 
drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain 
for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his 
broad face, double chin, and fair long 
pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke 
instead of idle speeches ; or Van Bum- 
mcl, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspaper. In 
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place of these, a lean, bilious- looking fel- 
low, with his pockets full of handbills, 
was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens — c*lections — members of Con- 
gress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — heroes of 
seventy-six — and other words, that were 
a pc'rfcK't Babylonish jargon to the be- 
wildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled l)€%-ird, liis rusty fowling-piece, 
his unc.outh dress, and tlie army of wo- 
men and childn^n that had gathen^d at 
his heels, soon attracted the attention of 
the tavern j>oliticians. They crowded 
round. him, eyeing him from head to foot 
-with great curiosity. The orator hustled 
up to iiirn, and, drawing him partly aside, 
inquired “ on which side he voted Rip 

start'd in vacant stupidity. Another short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the 
arm, and, rising on tiptot*, inquired in his 
ear, “Wht'tlier he was Pedt'ral or Demo- 
crat?” Rip was equally at a loss to 
compreht'iid the question; when a know- 
ing self-important old gentleman, in a 
sharp cocked hat, made his way through 
the crowd, putting them to the right jfnd 
lefl with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself Indore Vay Winkl?*, with 
OIK' arm a-kimbo, the itln'r resting on his 
cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat pene- 
trating, as it wer(', into his very send, 
demanded in an austere tone, “ what 
brought him to the election with a gun 
on his shoulder, arid a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in 
the village?” “ Alas! gentlemen,” cried 
Ri]), soriK'what dismayed, “T am a poor 
qui(d man, a native of the place*, and a 
loyal sul)j('ct of the king, (lod bless him !” 

IT(*re a general shout burst from the^ 
bystanders — “ A tory ! a tory ! a spy ! 
a refugee I hustle him I away with him !” 
Jt was with great difliculty that the self- 
* important man in the cocked hat restor’d 
order; and having assumed a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the 
unknown culprit, what he came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor 
man huirddy assured him that ho meant 
no harm, but merely came there in search 
of some of his neighbours, who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

“ Wcdl — who are they ? — name them.” 

Rip bethought hims(df a moment, and 
inquired, “ Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, 
when an old man replied, in a thin piping 
voice, “Nicholas Vedder? why he is 
dead and gone thc'se eighteen years ! 
There was a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that used to tell all about him, 
but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“ Where’s Brom Dutcher ?” 

“ Oh, he went off to the army in the 
beginning of the war ; some say he wfis 
killed at the storming of Stony Point — 
others say he was drowned in a squall at 
the foot of Anthony’s Nose. I don’t know 
— he never came back again.” 

“ Where’s Van Bummcl, the school- 
master ?” 

“ lie went off to the wars too, Avas a 
great militia general, and is now in Con- 
gress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at h(\aring of 
these sad changes in his home and 
friends, and finding himself thus alom* in 
th(‘ world. lOvery answer puzzled him 
too, by treating of such enormous lapses 
of time, and of matters ANhich he (‘.ould 
not understand : Avar — Congress — Sto- 
ny Point ; — he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends, but cried out in 
despair, “Does nobwdy here know Rip 
Van AVinkle?” 

“ Oh, Rij) Van Winkk* !” exclaimed 
tAVo or three, “ Oh, to lx* sure I that’s Rip 
Van Winkle, yonder, leaning against the 
tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise coun- 
terpart of himself, as he Avent up the 
mountain : apparently as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fc'lloAv Avas 
noAV cornpk'tely f'onfounded. tie doubl'd 
his oAvn identity, and A\heth('r he anus 
himsc'lf or another man. In tlu* midst of 
his Ix'Avilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded Avho he was, and Avhat Avas 
his name? 

“ Ood knoAvs,” exclaimed he, at his 
wdt’s end ; “ I’m not myself — T’m some- 
body else — that’s me yonder — no — that’s 
somebody else got into my shoes — I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the 
mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, 
and CA^ry thing’s change ‘d, and Pm 
changed, and I can’t tedl what’s my name, 
or who I am !” 

The bystanders began noAv to look at 
each oth('r, nod, Avink significtintly, and 
lap their fingers against their foreheads. 
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There was a whisjicr, also, about secur- 
ing the gun, and keeping the old fellow 
from doing mischief, at tlic very sugges- 
tion of which the self-important man in 
the cocked hat retired with some precipi- 
tation. At this critical rnorrient a fresh 
comely woman pressed through the 
throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, wliich, frightened at his looks, be- 
gan to cry. “ Hush, Rip,” cried she, 
“ hush, you little fool ; the old man won’t 
hurt you.” The name of the child, the 
air of the mother, the tone of her voice, 
all awakened a train of recollections in 
his mind. “ What is your name, my 
good woman?” asked he. 

“ Judith Gardenj(;r.” 

“ And your father’s name?” 

“ Ah, poor man, his name was Rij) 
Van Winkle; it’s twenty years since he 
went away from liorrie with his gun, and 
never has been heard of since — his dog 
came home without him ; but whether he 
shot himself, or was carried away by the 
Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but 
a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question niore to ask; 
but he put it with a faltering voice; 

“ Wliere’s your mother?” 

Oh, sh(i too had died but a short time 
since ; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit 
of passion at a New England pcdler. 

Th(‘re was a drop of comfort, at least, 
in this intelligence. The honest man 
could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. “ 1 am your fath('r !” — cried he 
— “Young Ri[) Van Winkle once — old 
Rip Van Winkle iiow^ ! — Does nobody 
know poor Rip Van Winkle ?” 

All stood amazed, until an ( Id w^oman, 
tottering out from among th(^ crowd, 
put her liaiid to her brow, and p(;(iring 
under it in his fac(^ for a moment, ex- 
claimed, “ Sure enough I it is Rip Van 
W^inklo — it is himself! Welcorru? home 
again, old neighbour — Why, where have 
you been these twenty long }/ears?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the 
whole twenty years had been to him but 
as one night. Tlu^ mnghbours stared 
when they heard it, some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues 
in their cheeks : and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the 


alarm was over, had returned to the field, 
screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head — upon which there 
was a general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take 
the opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who 
was seen slowly advancing up the road. 
Me was a descendant of the historian of 
that name, who wrote one of the earlie^st 
accounts of the province. Peter was 
the most ancient inhabitant of the village, 
and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighbour- 
hood. He recollected Rip at once, and 
corroborated his story in the most satis * 
factory manner. He assured the com- 
pany- that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had alwaj^s been 
haunted by strange beings. That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discoverer of the ri\'er and coun- 
try, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Half- 
moon, being permitted in this way to re- 
vi^t the scenes of his enterprise, and 
keep a guardian eye upon the river, and 
the grbat city^called by his name. Tjiat 
his father had once seen them in their old 
Dutch dresses playing at ninepins in a 
hollow of the mountain; and that he 
himself had heard, one summer after- 
noon, the sound of their balls, like dis- 
tant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the 
company broke uf), and returned to thc^ 
more important concerns of the election. 
Rip’s daught(^r took him home to live 
with her ; she; had a snug, well-furnished 
house, and a stout cheery farmer for a 
husband, whom Rip rccoliected for one 
of the urchins that used to climb upon 
his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, 
who was the ditto of himself, seen»l(ian- v 
ing against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm ; but evinced an here- 
ditary disposition to attend to any thing 
else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits ; he soon found many of his 
former cronic;s, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time ; 
and preferred making friends among tlie 
rising generation, with whom lie soon 
grew into great favour. 

^ 
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Having nothing to do at home, and 
being arrived at that happy age when a 
man can do nothing with impunity, he 
took his place once more on the bench at 
the inn door, and was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village, and a 
chronicle of the old times “before the 
war.” It was some time before he could 
get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during his 
torpor. How that there had been a re- j 
volutionary war — that the country had j 
thrown off the yoke of old England — 
and that, instead of being a subject of 
«*His Majesty George the Third, lie was | 
now a free citizen of the United States. 
Rip, in fact, was no politician ;• the 
changes of states and empires made but 
little impression on him; but there was 
one species of despotism under which he 
had long groaned, and that was — petti- 
coat government. Happily that was at 
an end ; he had got his neck out of the 
yoke of matrimony, and could go in and 
out whenever he pleased, without dread- 
ing the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, 
j ho,wevcr, he shook his l\pad, shrugged 
his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; 
which might pass either for an expres- 
sion of resignation to his fate, or joy at 
his deliverance. 

lie used to tell his story to every 
stranger that arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s 
hotel, lie was observed, at first, to vary 
on some points every time he told it, | 
which was, doubtless, owing to his having 
so recently awaked. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale 1 have related, 
and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighbourhood, but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the 
reality of it, and insisted that Rip had 
' been«[)ut of his head, and that this was 
one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, 
however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day they never 
hear a thunder-storm of a summer after- 
noon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew arc at 
their game of ninepins ; and it is a com- 
mon wish of all henpecked husbands in 
the mdghbourhood, when life hangs heavy 
pn fhciir hands, that they might have a 
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quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s 
flagon. 

NOTK. 

The fJiregoing talc, one would suspect, had been 
suggested to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German 
superstition about the Emperor Frederick der Roth- 
hart, and the Kypphaliser mountain ; the subjoined 
note, however, which he had appended to the tale, 
shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with his 
usual fidelity: 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem in- 
credible to many, but nevertheless I give it my full 
belief, for I know the vicinity of our old Dutch 
settlements to have been very subject to marvellous 
events and appearances, indeed, I have heard 
many stranger stones than this, in the villages 
along the Hudson ; all of which were too well 
authenticated to admit of a doubt. I have even 
talked with Rip Van Winkle my‘«clf, who, when 
last I saw him, was a very venerable old man, and 
so perfectly rational and con.sistcnt on every other 
point, that I think no conscientious person could 
refuse to take this into the bargain; nay, I have 
seen a certificate on the subject taken before a 
country justice, and signed with a cross, in the jus- 
tice's own hand-writing. The story, therefore, is 
beyond the possibility of doubt. D. K." 


ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 

“ Mcthinksl sec in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself hko a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see 
her as an eagle, mewinjif her mighty youth, and 
kiudhng her cndazzled eyes at the full mid-day 
beam." 

Milton on the Liberty op the Press. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that 
I observe the literary animosity daily 
growing up botwoeii England and Ame- 
rica. Great curiosity has been awakened 
of late with respect to the United States, 
and the London press has teemed with 
volumes of travels through the Republic ; 
but they seem intended to diffuse error 
rather than knowledge ; and so success- 
ful have they been, that, notwithstanding 
the constant intercourse between the na- 
tions, there is no people concerning 
whom the great mass of the British pub- 
lic have less pure information, or enter- 
tain more numerous prejudices. 

English travellers are the best and the 
worst in the world. Where no motives 
of pride or interest intervene, none can 
equal them for profound and philosophi- 
cal views of society, or faithful and 
graphical descriptions of external ob- 
jects ; but when cither the interest or 
reputation of their own country comes in 
collision with that of another, they go 
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to the opposite extreme, and forget their 
usual probity and candour, in the indul- 
gence of splenetic remark, and an illiberal 
spirit of ridicule. 

I Hence, their travels arc more honest 
and accurate, the more remote the coun- 
try described. I would place implicit 
confidence in an Englishman’s descrip- 
tion of the regions beyond the cataracts 
of the Nile ; of unknown islands in the 
Yellow Sea ; of the interior of India ; or 
of any other tract which other travellers 
might be apt to picture out with the illu- 
sions of their fancies ; but I would cau- 
tiously receive his account of his imme- 
diate neighbours, and of those nations 
with which he is in habits of most fre- 
quent intercourse. However I might be 
disposed to trust his probity, I dare not 
trust his prejudices. 

It has also been the peculiar lot of our 
country to be visited by the worst kind 
of English travellers. While men of 
philosophical spirit and cultivated minds 
have been sent from England to ransack 
the poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to 
study the manners and customs of bar- 
barous nations, with which she can have 
no permanent intercourse of profit or 
pleasure ; it has been left to the broken- 
down tradesman, the scheming adven- 
turer, the wandering mechanic, the Man- 
chester and Birmingham agent, to be her 
oracles respecting America. From such 
sources she is content to receive her 
information respecting a country in a 
singular state of moral and physical 
dcvelopcment ; a country in which one 
of the greatest political experiments in 
the history of the world is now perform- 
ing; and which presents the most pro- 
found and momentous studies to the 
statesman and the philosopher. 

That such men should give prejudiced 
accounts of America is not a matter of 
surprise. The themes it offers for con- 
templation are too vast and elevated for 
their capacities. The national character 
is yet in a state of fermentation ; it may 
have its frothiness and sediment, but its 
ingredients are sound and wholesome ; it 
has already given proofs of powerful 
and generous qualities ; and the whole 
promises to settle down into something 
substantially excellent. But the causes 
which are operating to strengthen and 


ennoble it, and its daily indications of 
admirable properties, are all lost upon 
these purblind observers ; who are only 
affected by the little asperities incident to 
its present situation. They arc capable 
of judging only of the surface of things ; 
of those matters which come in contact 
with their private interests and personal 
gratifications. They miss some of the 
snug conveniences and petty^ comforts 
which belong to an old, highly-finished, 
and over-populous state of society ; 
where the ranks of useful labour arc 
crowded, and many earn a painful and 
servile subsistence by studying the very 
caprices of appetite and self-indulgence.'" 
These minor comforts, however, are all- 
impoftant in the estimation of narrow 
minds ; which either do not perceive, or 
will not acknowledge, that they are 
more than counterbalanced among us by 
great and generally diffused blessings. 

They may, perhaps, have been disap- 
pointed in some unreasonable expectation 
of sudden gain. They may have pic- 
tured America to themselves an El 
DoVado, where gold and silver abounded, 
and the natives were lacking in sagacity; 
and where they were to become strangely 
and suddenly rich, in some unforeseen, ’ 
but easy manner. The same weakness 
of mind that indulges absurd expecta- 
tions produces petulance in disappoint- 
ment. Such persons become embittered 
against the country on finding that there, 
as every where else, a man must sow 
before he can reap ; must win wealth by 
industry and talent; and must contend 
with the common difficulties of nature, 
and the shrewdness of an intelligent and 
enterprising people. 

Perhaps, through mistaken or ill- 
di reeled hospitality, or from the prompt 
disposition to cheer and countenance the 
stranger, prevalent among my coiititry- 
men, they may have been treated with 
unwonted respect in America; and 
having been accustomed all their lives 
to consider themselves below the surface 
of good society, and brought up in a 
servile feeling of inferiority, they be- 
come arrogant on the common boon of 
civility : they attribute to the lowliness 
of others their own elevation ; and under- 
rate a society where there are no arti- 
ficial distinctions, and where, by any 
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chance, such individuals as themselves 
can rise to consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that in- 
formation coming from such sources, on 
a subject where the truth is so desirable, 
would be received with caution by the 
censors of the press ; that the motives of 
these men, their veracity, their opportu- 
nities of inquiry and observation, and their 
capacities for judging correctly, would be 
rigorously scrutinized before their evi- 
dence was admitted, in such sweeping 
extent against a kindred nation. The 
very reverse, however, is the case, and 
it furnishes a striking instance of human 
inconsistency. Nothing can surpass the 
vigilance with which English critics will 
exarninci the credibility of the traveller 
wlio publishes an account of some distant, 
and comparatively unimportant, country. 
How warily will they compare the mea- 
surc'mciits of a pyramid, or the descrip- 
tion of a ruin ; and how sternly will they 
censure any inaccuracy in these contri- 
butions of merely curious knowledge: 
while they will receive, with eagcjrness 
and unhesitating faith, the gross misre- 
presentations of coarse and obscure wri- 
tgrs, concerning a country with which 
their own is placed in the most inij)orlaiit 
and delicate relations. Nay, they will 
even make these a])oery])hal volumes 
t(‘xl -books, on which to enlarge with a 
zeal and an ability worthy of a more 
generous cause. 

1 shall not, however, dwell on this 
irksome and hackiujyed topic ; iKjr should 
I have adverted to it, but for the undue 
interest apparently taken in it by my 
countrymen, and certain injurious clTects 
which I a})prehen(I it might produce 
upon the national feeling. We attach 
too much consequ(;nce to these attacks. 
They cannot do us any essential injury. 
Thottissue of misrepresentations attempt- 
ed to be woven round us arc like cobwebs 
woven ronnd the limbs of an infant giant. 
Our country continually outgrow^s them. 
One falsehood atlcr another falls off of 
itself. We have but to live on, and 
every day we live a whole volume of 
nffutation. All the writers of England 
united, if we could for a moment suppose 
their great minds stooping to so unwor- 
thy a combination, could not conceal our 
rapidly-growing importance, and match- 


less prosperity. They could not conceal 
that these are owing, not merely to phy- 
sical and local, but also to moral causes 
— to the political liberty, the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the prevalence of 
sound moral and religious principles, 
which give force and sustained energy 
to the character of a people ; and which, 
in fact, have been the acknowledged and 
wonderful supporters of their own na- 
tional power and glory. 

But why are we so exquisitely alive 
to the aspersions of England? Why do 
we suffer ourselves to be so affected by 
the contumely she has endeavoured to 
cast upon us ? It is not in the opinion 
of England alone that honour lives, and 
reputation has its being. The world at 
large is the arbiter of a nati(ni’s fame : 
with its thousand eyes it witnesses a 
nation’s deeds, and from their collective 
testimony is national glory or national 
disgrace established. 

For ourselves, therefore, it is compa- 
ratively of but little importance whether 
England does us justice or not; it is, 
pcrha})s, of far more importance to her- 
self. SJic is instilling anger and resent- 
ment uito the boson^of a youthful nation, 
to grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength. If in America, as 
some of her writ('rs arc labouring to 
convince her, she is hereafter to find an 
insidious rival, and a gigantic foe, she 
may thank those very writers for having 
])rovoked rivalship and irritated hostility. 
Every one knows the all-pervading in- 
fiuiaice of literature at the present day, 
and how much the opinions and passions 
of mankind arc under its control. The 
mere contests of the sword are tempo- 
rary ; their wounds are but in the flesh, 
and it is the pride of the generous to 
forgive and forget them ; but the slan- 
ders of the pen pierce to the heart ; they 
rankle longest in the noblest s})irits ; they 
dwell ever present in the mind, and ren- 
der it morbidly sensitive to the most tri- 
fling collision. It is but seldom that any 
one overt act produces hostilities between 
two nations ; there exists, most commonly, 
a previous jealousy and ill-will ; a pre- 
disposition to take offence. Trace these 
to their cause, and how often will they 
be found to originate in the mischievous 
effusions of mercenary writers; who, 
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secure in their closets, and for ignomi- 
nious bread, concoct, and circulate the 
venom that is to inflame the generous 
and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon 
this point, for it applies most emi)hatically 
to our particular case. Over no nation 
does the press hold a more absolute con- 
trol than over the people of America ; for 
the universal education of the poorest 
classes makes every individual a reader. 
There is nothing published in England 
on the subject of our country that does 
not circulate through every part of it. 
Then^ is not a calumny dropt from an 
English pen, nor an unworthy sarcasm 
uttered by an English statesman, that 
does not go to blight good-will, and add 
to the mass of latent resentment. Pos- 
sessing, then, as England do(‘s, the foun- 
tain-h(‘ad from whence the literature of 
the language flows, how com])letely is it 
in her power, and how truly is it her 
duty, to make it the medium of amia- 
ble and magnanimous feeling — a stream 
wh(*re the two nations might me(‘t toge- 
th<‘r, and drink in peace and kindness. 
Slamld sh(‘, h(nv(‘ver, persist in turning 
it to wat(*rs of bittcvriu'ss, the time* may 
come when she may rej)ent her folly. 
The prcs('nt friendship of Am('rica may 
b(! of but little momcmt to her ; but the 
future destinies of that country do not 
admit of a doubt ; over those of England 
there low(,*r some shadows of uncertainty. 
Should, then, a day of gloom arrive ; 
should those revers(;s overtake*- her, from 
which the proud(!st empire's have not been 
exe*mpt ; she may look back with regret 
at her infatuation, in repulsing from her 
side* a natie>n she might have grappleal to 
her boseim, and thus destroying her only 
chance for real friendship beyond the 
boundaries of her own dominions. 

There* is a general inijiression in Eng- 
land, that the people of the United State*s 
are inimical to the pare'nt country. It is 
one of the errors which have be^en dili- 
gently propagated by designing writers. 
"Inhere is, doubtless, considerable political 
hostility, and a general soreiness at the 
illiberality of the English press ; but, col- 
le?ctively speaking, the prepossessions of 
the people are strongly in favour of Eng- 
land. Indeed, at one time, they amount- 
ed, in many parts of the Union, to an ab- 


surd degree of bigotry. The bare name 
of Englishman was a passport to the con- 
fidence and hospitality of every family, 
and too oflen gave a transient currency 
to the worthless and the ungrateful. 
Throughout the country there was some- 
I thing of enthusiasm connected with the 
idea of England. We looked to it with a 
hallowed flieling of tenderness and vene- 
ration, as the land of our for^^fathers — 
the august repository of the monuments 
and antiquities of our race — the birth- 
place and mausoleum of the sages and 
heroes of our paternal history. After our 
own country, there was none in whose 
glory we more delighted — none whose 
good opinion we were more anxious to 
possess — none toward which our hearts 
yearned with such throbbings of warm 
consanguinity. Even during the late ! 
WTir, whenever there was the least oppor- 
tunity for kind feelings to spring forth, it 
was the delight of the generous spirits of 
our country to show that, in the midst of 
hostilities, they still kept alive the sparks 
of future friendship. 

Is all this to be at an end? Is this 
golden band of kindred sympathies, so 
rare between jfiations, to be broken for 
<*ver? P(*rhaps it is for the best — it may 
dispel (in illusion which might have kept 
us in mental vassfilage ; wliich might 
havti interfered occasionally with our 
true interests, and prevf'Uted the growth 
of proper national pride. But it is hard 
to give up the kindred tie ! and there arc 
fe(*lings dearer than interest— closer to 
the heart than pride — that will still make 
us cast back a look of regret, as we wan- 
d(*r farther and farther from the paternal 
roof, and lament the waywardness of tlie 
parent that would repel the affections of 
the child. 

Short-sighted and injudicious, however, 
as the conduct of England may be in 
this system of aspersion, recrimination 
on our part would be equally .ill-judged. 

I speak not of a prompt and spirited vin- 
dication of our country, or the keenest 
castigation of her slanderers — but I allude 
to a disposition to retaliate in kind ; to re- 
tort sarcasm, and inspire prejudice; which 
seems to Ix^ spreading widely among our 
writers. Let us guard particularly against 
such a temper, for it would double the 
evil, instead of redressing the wrong. 
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( Nothing is so easy and inviting as the 
retort of abuse and sarcasm ; but it is a 
paltry and an unprofitable contest. It is 
the alternative of a morbid mind, fretted 
into petulance, rather than warmed into 
indignation. If England is willing to I 
permit the mean jealousies of trade, or 
tlie rancorous animosities of politics, to 
deprave the integrity of her press, and 
poison tlig fountain of public opinion, let 
us beware of her example. She may 
deem it her interest to dilfusc error, and 
engender antipathy, for the purpose of 
checking emigration; we have no pur- 
pose gf the kind to serve. Neither have 
• we any spirit of national jealousy to gra- 
tify, for as yet, in all our rivalships with 
England, we arc the rising and tho' gain- 
ing party. There can be no end to an- 
swer, therefore, but the gratification of 
rcisentmcnt — a mere spirit of retaliation ; 
and even tliat is impotent. Our retorts 
are never republislied in l^^ngland ; they 
fall short, therefore, of their aim; but 
they foster a querulous and peevish tem- 
per among our writers; they sour the 
sweet flow of our early literature, and 
sow thorns and brambles among its blos- 
sevns. What is still woyjc, they circu- 
late through our own country, and, as 
far as they have effect, excite virulent 
national prejudices. This last is the evil 
most especially to be de[)recated. Go- 
verned, as we are, entirely by public 
oi)inion, the utmost care should be taken 
to preserve the purity of the public mind. 
Knowledge is power, and truth is know- 
ledge; whoever, therclbre, knowingly 
propagates a prejudice, wilfully saps the 
foundation of his country’s strength. 

The members of a republic, above all 
• other men, should be candid and dispas- 
sionate. They are, individually, portions 
of the sovereign mind and sovereign will, 
and should be able to come to all ques- 
tions of national concern with cairn and 
unbiassed judgments. From the peculiar 
nature of our relations with England, we 
must have more frequent questions of a 
diflicult and delicate character with her 
than with any other nation ; questions 
that affect the most acute and excitable 
feelings; and as, in tlie adjusting of these, 
our national measures must ultimately 
be determined by popular sentiment, we 
cannot be too anxiously attentive to pu- 


i rify it from all latent passion or pre- 
possession. 

Opening too, as we do, an asylum for 
strangers from every portion of the earth, , 
we should receive all with impartiality. 

It should be our pride to exhibit an ex- 
ample of one nation, at least, destitute of 
national antipathies, and exercising not 
merely the overt acts of hospitality, but 
those more rare and noble courtesies 
which spring from liberality of opinion. 

What have we to do wdth national 
prejudices? They are the inveterate dis- 
eases of old countries, contracted in rude 
and ignorant ages, when nations knew 
but little of each other, and looked be- 
yond their own boundaries with distrust 
and hostility. We, on the contrary, 
have sprung into national existence in an 
enlightened and philosophic age, wiien 
the different parts of tlie habitable world, 
and the various branches of tlK) human 
family, have h(X‘n indefatigably studi(id 
and made known to each other ; and we 
forego the advantages of our birth, if we 
do not shake off the national prejudices, 
as wo would the local sujierstitions, of 
the old-world. 

But above all, let iis not be influcnc()d 
by any angry feelings, so far as to shut 
our eyes to the perception of what is 
really excellent and amiabk) in the Eiig. 
lish character. We are a young peoj)le, 
necessarily an imitative^ one, and must 
lake our examples and models, in a great 
degree, from the cjxisting nations of Eu- 
rope. There is no country more worthy 
of our study than England. The spirit 
of her constitution is most analogous to 
ours. The manners of her people — their 
intellectual activity — their fre(idom of opi- 
nion — their habits of thinking on those 
subjects which concern the dearest inte- 
rests and most sacred charities of private 
life, are all congenial to the American 
character; and, in fact, are all intrin- 
sically excellent ; for it is in the moral 
feeling of the people that the deep foun- 
dations of British prosj)erity are laid ; 
and however the superstructure may be 
time-worn, or overrun by abuses, there 
must be something solid in the basis, 
admirable in the materials, and stable 
in the structure of an edifice, that so 
long has towered unshaken amidst the 
tem|X)sts of the world. 

18 * 
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Let it be the pride of our writers, 
therefore, discarding all feelings of irri- 
tation, and disdaining to retaliate the illi- 
beral ity of British authors, to spt^ak of 
the English nation without prejudice, and 
with determined candour. While they 
rebuke the indiscriminating bigotry with 
which some of our countrymen admire 
and imitate every thing English, merely 
because it is English, let them frankly 
point out what is really worthy of appro- 
bation. We may thus jdace England 
Ixjfore us as a perpetual volume of refe- 
rence, wherein are recorded sound de- 
ductions from ages of experience; and 
while we avoid the errors and absurdi- 
ties which may have crept into the page, 
wo may draw thence golden maxims of 
practical wisdom, wherewith to strengthen 
and to embellish our national character. 


RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Oh ! friendly to the best pursuits of man. 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural pleasures past ! * 

COWPER. 

The stranger who would form a cor- 
rect opinion of the English character 
must not confine his observation to the 
metropolis. He must go forth into the 
country ; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, 
farm-houses, cottages ; he must wander 
through parks and gardens ; along hedges 
and green lanes ; he must loiter about 
country churches ; attend wakes and fairs, 
and other rural festivals ; and coj>e with 
the people in all their conditions, and all 
their habits and humours. 

In some countries the large cities ab- 
sorb the wealth and fashion of the na- 
tion ; they are the only fixed abodes of 
elegant and intelligent society, and the 
country is inhabited almost entirely by 
boorish peasantry. In England, on the 
contrary, the metropolis is a mere gather- 
ing-place, or general rendezvous, of the 
polite classes, where they devote a small 
portion of the year to a hurry of gayety 
and dissipation, and, having indulged this 
kind of carnival, return again to the ap- 
parently more congenial habits of rural 
life. The various orders of society are 
therefore, diffused over the whole surface 


of the kingdom, and the most retired 
neigh lx)urhoods afford specimens of the 
different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted 
with the rural feeling. They possess a 
quick sensibility to the beauties of na- 
ture, and a keen relish for the pleasures 
and employments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them. Fiven 
the inhabitants of cities, born and brought 
up among brick walls and bustling streets, 
enter with facility into rural habits, and 
evince a tact for rural occupation. The 
merchant has his snug retreat in the vici- 
nity of the metropolis, where he. often 
displays as much pride and zeal in the- 
cultivation of his flower-garden, and the 
maturing of his fruits, as he does in the 
conduct of his business, and the success 
of a commercial enterprise. Even those 
less fortunate individuals, who are doom- 
ed to pass their lives in the midst of din 
and traffic, contrive to have something 
that shall remind them of the green 
aspect of nature. In the most dark and 
dingy quarters of the city, the drawing- 
room window resembles frequently a 
bank of flowers ; every spot capable of 
vegetation hasaits grass-plot and flower- 
bed ; and every square its mimic park, 
laid out with picturesque tash;, and gleam- 
ing with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only 
in town are apt to form an unfavourable 
opinion of his social character. He is 
either absorbed in business, or distracted 
by the thousand engagements that dissi- 
pate time, thought, and feeling, in this 
huge metropolis. He has, therefore, too 
commonly a look of hurry and abstrac- 
tion. Wherever he happens to be, he is 
on the point of going somewhere else ; 
at the moment he is talking on one sub- 
ject, his mind is wandering to another ; 
and while paying a friendly visit, he is 
calculating how he shall economize time 
so ns to pay th(i other visits allotted to 
the morning. An immense mctroyiolis, 
like London, is calculated to make men 
selfish and uninteresting. In their casual 
and transient meetings, they can but deal 
briefly in commonplaces. They present 
but the cold superficies of character — its 
rich and genial qualities have no time to 
bo warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the English- 
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man gives scope to his natural feelings, portion of land, in the hands of an Eng- 
Hc breaks loose gladly from the cold lishman of taste, becomes a little para- 
formalities and negative civilities of town; disc. With a nicely discriminating eye, 
throws off his habits of shy reserve, and he seizes at once upon its capabilities, 
becomes joyous and free-hearted. He and pictures in his mind the future land- 
manages to collect round him all the scape. The sterile spot grows into love- 
conveniences and elegancies of polite life, liness under his hand ; and yet the 
and to banish its restraints. His country- operations of art which produce the 
seat abounds with every requisite, either effect are scarcely to be })erceived. The 
for studiows retirement, tasteful gratifica- cherishing and training of some trees ; 
tion, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, the cautious pruning of others ; the nice 
music, horses, dogs, and sporting imple- distribution of flowers and plants of ten- 
ments of all kinds, arc at hand. He puts der and graceful foliage; the introduc- 
no constraint either upon bis guests or tion of a green slope of velvet turf; the 
himself, but in the true spirit of hospi- partial opening to a peep of blue distance, 
•tality provides the means of enjoyment, or silver gleam of water; all these are 
and leaves every one to partake accord- managed with a delicate tact, a pervading 
ing to his inclination. " yet quiet assiduity, like the magic touch- 

The taste of the English in the culti- ings with which a painter finishes up a 
vation of land, and in what is called favourite picture. 

landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They The residence of people of fortune and 
have studied nature intently, and dis- refinement in the country has diffused a 
^over an exquisite sense of her l^eautiful degree of taste and elegance in rural 
forms and harmonious combinations, economy, that descends to the lowest 
Those charms, which in other countries class. I'he very labourer, with his 
she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here thatched cottage and narrow slip of 
assembled around the haunts oMomestic ground, attends to their ernb(‘llishment. 
life. They seem to have caught her coy The tr^m hedge, the grass-plot before the 
aiad furtive graces, and spread them, like door, the little flowc^-bed bordered with 
witchery, aWit their rural abodes. snug box, the woodbine trained up against 

Nothing can be more imposing than the wall, and hanging its blossoms about 
the magnificence of English park scenery, the lattice, the pot of flowers in the wdn- 
Vast lawns that extend like sheets of dow, the holly, providently planted about 
vivid green, with hen* and there clumps the house, to cheat winter of its dreari- 
of gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of ness, and to throw in a semblance of 
foliage. The solemn pomp of groves green summer to cheer the fireside ; all 
and woodland glades, with the deer troop- these bespeak the influence of taste, I 
ing in silent herds across them ; the flowing down from high sources, and 
hare, bounding away to the covert ; or pervading the lowest levels of the public 
the pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, de- 
wing. The brook, taught to wind in lights to visit a cottage, it must be the 
• natural meanderings, or expand into a cottage of an English peasant. 

glassy lake — the sequestered pool, re- The fondness for rural life among the 
fleeting the quivering trees, with the yel- higher classes of the English has had a 
low fbaf sleeping on its bosom, and the great and salutary effect upon the na- 
trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid tional character. I do not know a finer 
waters : while some rustic temple or syl- race of men than the English gentlemen, 
van statue, grown green and dank with Instead of the soflness and effeminacy 
age, gives an air of classic sanctity to which characterize the men of rank in 
the seclusion. most countries, they exhibit a union of 

These arc but a few of the features of elegance and strength, a robustness of 
park scenery; but what most delights frame and freshness of complexion, which 
. me, is the creative talent with which I am inclined to attribute to their living 
the English decorate the unostentatious so much in the open air, and pursuing 
abodes of middle life. The rudest habi- so eagerly the invigorating recreations 
.tation, the most unpromising and scanty of the country. These hardy exercises 
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produce also a liealthful tbne of mind 
and spirits, and a manliness and simpli- 
city of manners, which even the follies 
and dissipations of the town cannot easily 
pervert, and can never entirely destroy. 
In the country, too, the different orders 
of society seem to approach more freely, 
to be more disposed to blend and operate 
favourably upon each other. The dis- 
tinctions between them do not appear to 
be so marked and impassable as in the 
cities. The manner in which property 
has been distributed into small estates 
and farms has established a regular grfi- 
dation from the noblemen, through the 
classes of gentry, small landed proprie- 
tors, and substantial fanners, down to 
th(i labouring j)easantry; and while it 
has tluis banded tlie extremes of society 
together, has infused into each intermedi- 
ate rank a spirit of independence. This, 
it must be confessed, is not so univer- 
sally the case at j)resent as it was for- 
merly : the larger estates having, in late 
years of distress, absorbed the smaller, 
and, in some parts of the country, almost 
annihilated the sturdy race of small far- 
mers. These, however, I believe, arc 
but casual breaks in the general system 
1 have imaitioiKjd. 

In rural occupation there is nothing 
m(^an and debasing. It leads a man firth 
among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty ; it leaves him to the workings of 
his own mind, operated upon by the 
purest and most ek^vating of external in- 
fluences. Such a man may be simple 
and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. 
The man of r(?finement, therefore, fliids 
nothing revolting in an intercourse with 
the lower orders in rural life, as hc^ does 
whe n he casually mingles with the lower 
orders of cities. lie lays aside his dis- 
tance and reserve, and is glad to waive 
the distinctions of rank, and to enter into 
the honest, heartfelt enjoyments of com- 
mon life. Indeed the very amusements 
of the country bring men more and more 
together; and the sound of hound and 
horn bkaid all feelings into harmony. 1 
believe this is one great reason why the 
n(*biiity and gentry are more pojmlar 
among the inferior orders in England 
than they arc in any other country ; and 
why the latter ha"e endured so many 
excessive pressures and extremities, with- 
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out repining more generally at the un- 
equal distribution of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and 
rustic society may also be attributed the 
rural feeling that runs through British 
literature ; the frequent use of illustra- 
tions from rural life ; those incomparable 
descriptions of nature that abound in the 
British poets — that have continued down 
from “the Flower and the ^ Leaf” of 
Chaucer, and have brought into our clo- 
sets all the freshness and fragrance of 
the dewy landscape. The pastoral wri- 
ters of other countries appear as if they 
had paid nature an occasional visil, and 
bedome acquainted with her general 
charms ; but the British poets have lived 
and revelled with her, — they have wooed 
her in her most secret haunts, — they 
have watched her minutest caprices. A 
spray could not tremble in the breeze — a 
leaf could not rustle to the ground — a 
diamond drop could not patter in the 
stream — a fragrance could not exhale 
from the humble violet, nor a daisy un- 
fold its crimson tints to the morning, but 
it has bet'll notitiod by these impassioned 
and delicate observers, and wrouglit up 
into soViK* beautiful morality. , 

The effect of this devotion of elegant 
minds to rural occujiations has been 
wonderful on the face of the country. 
A great part of the island is rather kwel, 
and would be monotonous, were it not 
for the charms of culture : but it is stud- 
ded and gemmed, as it w’erc, with castles 
and palaces, and (unbroidered with parks 
and gardens. It docs not abound in 
grand and sublime prospects, but rather 
in little home^jcencs of rural repose and 
sheltered quiet. Every antique farm- 
house and moss-grown cottage is a pic- 
ture : and as tlu) roads are continually 
winding, and the view is shut in by 
groves and hedges, the eye is delighted 
by a continual succession of small land- 
scapes of captivating loveliness- 

The great charm, however, of English 
sct'iiery is the moral feeling that seems 
to pervade it. It is associated in the 
mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of 
sober well-established principles, of hoary 
usage, and reverend custom. Every 
thing seems to be the growth of ages of 
regular and peaceful existence. The old 
church of remote architecture, with its 
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low massive portal ; its gothic tower ; its 
windows rich with tracery and painted 
glass, in scrupulous preservation; its 
stately monuments of warriors and wor- 
thies of the olden time, ancestors of the 
present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, 
recording successive generations of sturdy 
yeomanry, whose progeny still plough 
the same fields, and kneel at the same 
altar — thq, parsonage, a quaint irregular 
pile, partly antiquated, but repaired and 
altered in the tastes of various ages and 
occupants — the stile and footpath leading 
from the churchyard, across pleasant 
fields,, and along shady hedgerows, ac- 
cording to an immemorial right of way — 
the neighbouring village, with its venera- 
ble cottages, its public green sheltered by 
trees, under which the forefathers of the 
])resent race have sported — the antique 
Ihmily mansion, standing apart in some 
little rural domain, but looking down 
with a protecting air on the surrounding 
scene — all these common features of Eng- 
lish landscape evince a calm and settled 
s(‘curity, a hereditary transmission of 
homebred virtues and local attachments, 
that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
mpral character of the nation. * 

It is a pl(‘asing sight, of a Sunday 
morning, when the b(‘ll is sending its 
sober melody across Iho quiet fields, to 
behold the peasantry in their best finery, 
with ruddy faces and modest cheerful- 
ness, thronging tranquilly along the 
green lanes to churcli ; hut it is still more 
pleasing to sf;c them in the evenings, 
gatlK'ring about their cottage doors, and 
appefiriiig to exult in the humble comforts 
and embellishments which tlieir own 
hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this set- 
tled repose of affection in the domestic 
scene, that is, alter all, the parent of the 
steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments; 
and I cannot close these desultory re- 
marks bettor, than by quoting the words 
of a modern English ])oct, who has de- 
picted it with remarkable felicity : 

Through each gradation, from the castled hall. 

The city dome, the villa crown’d with shnde. 

But chief from modest mansions numberless. 

In town or hamlet, shelt’rmg middle life, 

Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof 'd shed; 
This western isle hath long been lamed Ibr scenes 
Wbc/e bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place; 
Pomestic bliss, that, like a harmless clove, 


(Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 
Can centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would liy for through the earth ; 
That can, the world eluding, be itself 
A world enjoy’d ; that wants no witnesses 
But us own hliarers, and approving heaven; 
That, like a flow'er deep hid in rocky cleA, 
Smiles, though ’tis looking only at the sky.* 


HIE BROKEN HEART. 

I never heard 

Of any true afi’cction, but ’twas iiij t 

With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 

’rhe leaves ol the spring’s sweetc^t book, the rose. 

MlDDLKl'ON. 

It is a common practice with those 
who have outlived tho susceptibility of 
early Iceling, or have been brought up in 
the gay hcartlessncss of dissipated iifii, 
to laugh at all love stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere 
fictions of novelists and poets. My ob- 
servations on Imman nature have induced 
me to think otherwise. They have con- 
vinccid me, that however the surface of 
tlie character may he chilled and frozen 
by the cares of the world, or cultivatc'd 
into mere smiles by the arts of society, 
still th^jre are dormant fires lurking in 
the depths of the coldest bosom, which, 
when once enkindh'd, bc^come impetuous, 
and are sometimes desolating in their 
cftects. Indeed, I am a true believer in 
the blind deity, and go to the full extent 
of his doctrines. Sliall I confess it ! — I 
believe in broken hearts, and th(^ possi- 
bility of dying of disa])pointed love. I 
do not, however, consider it a malady 
ollen fatal to my own sex ; but I firmly 
iKilieve that it withers down many a 
lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and 
ambition. His nature leads him forth 
into the struggle and bustle of tho world. 
Love is but the embellishment of his early 
life, or a song piped in the intervals of 
tlu^ acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, 
for space in tho world’s thought, and 
dominion over his fellow-men. But a 
woman’s whole life is a history of the 
afibetions. Tho hoart is her world : it 
is there lier ambition strives for empire ; 
it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
treasures. {She sends forth her sympa- 

* From a Poem on tho Death of the Princess 
CharloUe, by the Reverend Hann Komicdy, A. M. 
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thies on adventure ; she embarks her 
whole soul in the traffic of affection ; and 
if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless — for 
it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man, the disappointment of love 
may occasion some hitter pangs ; it 
wounds some feelings of tenderness — it 
blasts some prospects of felicity ; but he 
is an active being — he may dissipate his 
thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 
tion, or may plunge into the tide of plea- 
sure ; or, if the scene of disappointment 
be too full of painful associations, he can 
shifl his abode at will, and taking as it 
were the wings of the morning, can 
“ fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and he at rest.” 

lint woman’s is comparatively a fixed, 
a secluded, and a meditative life. She is 
more the comj)aiiion of her own thoughts 

1 and feelings ; and if they are turii(*d to 
j ministers of sorrow, where shall she 

1 lo(.)k for 'consolation ? Her lot is to bt' 
j wooed and won ; and if unhappy in her 
^ love, her heart is like some fortress that 

1 has lKi(*n captured, and sucked, and 

1 abandoned, and lell desolate. 

; How many bright eyes grow dim — 
how many soil cheeks grow pale — how 
j many lovely forms f‘id (5 away into the 

1 tomb, and none can tell llie cause that 
blighted their loveliness ! As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is })reying on 
its vitals, so is it the nature of woman 

1 to liide from the world the pangs of 
wounded aflection. The love of a dcli- 
: cate female is always shy and silent. 

1 Even \A’h('n fortunate, she scarcely 
breathes it to lierself; but when other- 
1 wise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
bosom, and there lets it cower and brood 
among th(; ruins of her peace. With her 

1 the desire of her heart has failed. The 
j great charm of existence is at an end. 
She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
wliich gladden the si)irits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life in health- 
1 ful currcaits through the veins. Her rest 
is broken — the sweet refreshment of 
i sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams 
j — ‘‘ dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until 

I her enfeciblcd frame sinks under the 
slightest external injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friend- 
ship weeping over her untimely grave, 

El 

and wondering that one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health 
and beauty, should so speedily be brought 
down to “ darkness and the worm.” You 
will be told of somg wintry chill, some 
casual indisposition, that laid her low ; — 
but no one knows of the mental malady 
that previously sapped her strength, and 
made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pridci 
and beauty of the grove ; graceful in its 
form, bright in its foliage, but with the 
worm preying at its heart. We find it 
suddenly withering, when it should lie 
most fresh and luxuriant. We see it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and 
shedding leaf by leaf, until, wasted and 
peris-hed away, it falls even in the still- 
ness of the forest ; and as we muse over 
the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that 
could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women 
running to waste and sclf-iKiglccI, and 
disappearing gradually from the earth, 
almost as if they had been exhaled to 
heaven ; and have repeatedly fancied 
that 1 could trace their death through the 
varioiife declc-nsions of coiLsumption, cold, 
debility, languor, melancholy, until 1 
reached the lirst symptom of disap])()ijited 
love. But an instance of tlie kind was 1 
lately told to mo; the circumstances are 
well known in the country where they 
happened, and I shall but give them in 
the manner in which they were relat(*d. 

Every one must recollect the tragical 

story of young E , the Irish patriot : 

it was too touching to be st)on forgotten. 
During the troubles in Ireland he was 
tri(;d, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason. His fate made a deep 
impression on public sympathy. He was 
so young — -so intelligent — so generous — 
so Wave — so every thing that we ace apt 
to like in a young man. His conduct 
under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. 
The noble indignation with which he rc- 
pelkjd the cliargc of treason against his 
country — the eloquent vindication of his 
name — and his pathetic appeal to pos- 
terity, in the hopeless hour of condemna- 
tion — all these entered deeply into every 
generous bosom, and even his enemies 
lamented the stern policy that dictated 
his execution. 

■ V 
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But there was one heart, whose an- 
guish it would be impossible to describe. 
In happier days and fairer fortunes, he 
had won the affections of a beautiful and 
interesting girl, the daughter of a late 
celebrated Irish barrister. She loved 
him with the disinterested fervour of a 
woman’s first and early love. When 
every worldly maxim arrayed itself 
against hina ; when blasted in fortune, 
and disgrace and danger darkened around 
his name, she loved him the more ar- 
dently for his very suflerings. If, then, 
his fate could awaken the sympathy even 
of his. foes, what must have been the 
agony of her, whose whole soul was oc- 
cupied by his image ! Lot those tell who 
have had the portals of the tomb -sud- 
'>^enly closed between them and the bc*ing 
they most loved on earth — who have sat 
at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold 
and lonely world, from whence «all that 
was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave ! 
so frightful, so dishonoured! there was 
nothing for memory to dwell on that could 
soothe the pang of separation — none of 
those tender though melancholy circum- 
stances, that endear the parting seWe — 
nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed 
tears, sent, like the dews of heaven, to 
revive the heart in the parting hour of 
anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more 
desolate, she had incurred her father’s 
displeasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exile from the paternal 
roof. But could the sympathy and kind 
offices of friends have reached a spirit so 
shocked and driven in by horror, she 
would have experienced no want of con- 
•^solation, for the Irish are a people of 
quick and generous sensibilities. The 
most delicate and clu^rishing attentions 
were paid her by families of wealth and 
distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation 
and amusement to dissipate her grief, and 
wean her from the tragical story of her 
loves. But it was all in vain. There 
are some strokes of calamity that scathe 
and scorch the sou! — that jx’netrate to the 
vital seat of happiness — and blast it, never 
again to put forth bud or blossom. She 
never objected to frequent the haunts of 
pleasure, but she was as much alone there 

Si=7r-- -7-^-=:-—^=:^::. 

as in the depths of solitude. She walked 
about in a sad revery, apparently uncon- 
scious of the world around her. She 
carried with her an inward wo that 
mocked all the blandishments of friend- 
ship, and “ heeded not the song of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

The person who told me her story had 
seen her at a masquerade. There can 
be no exhibition of far-gone wretchedness 
more striking and painful than to meet it 
in such a scene. To find it wandering 
like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where 
all around is gay — to sec it dressed out 
in the trappings of mirth, and looking so 
wan and wo-begone, as if it had tried in 
vain to cheat the poor heart into a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of sorrow. After 
strolling through the splendid rooms and 
giddy crowd with an air of utt(ir abstrac- 
tion, she sat herself dowm on the steps of 
an orchestra, and, looking about for some 
time with a vacant air, that showed her 
insensibility to the garish scene, she 
began, with the capriciousness of a sickly 
heart, to warble a little plaintive air. 
She had an exquisite voice ; but on this 
occasioi\ it was so simple, so touching, it 
breathed forth such a* soul of wretched- 
ness, that she drew a crowd mute and 
silent around her, and melted every one 
into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender 
could not but excite great interest in a 
country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
completely won the heart of a brave 
officer, who paid his addresses to her, and 
thought that one so true to the dead could 
not but prove aftectionate to the living. 
She declined his attentions, for her 
thoughts were irrevoc.ably engrossed by 
the memory of her former lover. lie, 
however, persisted in his suit. He soli- 
cited not her tenderness, but her esteem. 
He was assisted by her conviction of his 
worth, and her sense of her own destitute 
and dependent situation, for she was ex- 
isting on the kindness of friends. In a 
word, he at length succeeded in gaining 
her hand, though with the solemn as- 
surance, that her heart was unalterably 
another’s. 

lie took her with him to Sicily, hoping 
that a change of scene might wear out 
the remembrance of early woes. She 

1 was an amiable and exemplary wife, and 
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made an effort to be a happy one ; but 
nothing could cure the silent and devour- 
ing melancholy that had entered into her 
very soul. She wasted away in a slow, 
but hopeless decline, and at length sunk 
into the grave, the victim of a broken 
heart. 

It was on her that Moore, the distin- 
guished Irish poet, composed the following 
lines : 


She is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing : 

But coldly she turns from tlieir gaze, and weeps. 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking — 

Ah ! little they think, M'ho delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking! 

He had lived for his love — for his country he died. 

They were all that to life had entwined him — 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
INor long will his love stay behind him! 

Oh ! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the 
west. 

From her own loved island of sorrow ! 


THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 

“ If that severe doom of Synesius be true — ‘ it is 
a greater offence to steal dead men’s labour, than 
their clothes,’ what shall become of most writers ?” 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

I HAVE often wondered at the extreme 
fecundity of the press, and how it comes 
to pass tliat so many heads, on which 
nature seems to have infticted the curse 
of barrenness, should teem witli volumi- 
nous productions. As a man travels on, 
however, in the journey of life, his objects 
of wonder daily diminish, and he is con- 
tinually finding out some very simple 
cause for some great matter of marvel. 
Thus have I chanced, in my peregrina- 
tions about this great metropolis, to blunder 
upon a scene which unfolded to me some 
of the mysteries of tlic book-making craft, 
and at once put an end to my astonish- 
ment. 

I was one summer’s day loitering 
through the great saloons of the British 
Museum, with that listlessncss with which 
one is apt to saunter about a museum in 
warm weather ; sometimes lolling over 


the glass-cases of minerals, sometimes 
studying the hieroglyphics on an Egyp- 
tian mummy, and sometimes trying, with 
nearly equal success, to comprehend the 
allegorical paintings on the lofty ceilings. 
Whilst I was gazing about in this idle 
way, my attention was attracted to a 
distant door, at the end of a suite of 
apartments. It was closed, but every 
now and then it would open, and some 
strange-favoured being, generally clothed 
in black, would steal forth, and glide 
through the rooms, without noticing any 
of the surrounding objects. There was 
an air of mystery about this that .piqued 
my languid curiosity, and I determined to 
attempt the passage of that strait, and to 
explore the unknown regions that lay be- 
yond. The door yielded to my hand, with , 
all that facility with which the portals of^ 
enchanUd castUis yield to the adventurous 
knight-errant. I found myself in a spa- 
cious chamber, surrounded with great 
cases of venerable books. Above the 
cases, and just under the cornice, were 
arranged a greafnumber of black- looking 
portraits of ancient authors. About the 
room were placed long tables, with wstands 
for reading pnd writing, at which ,sat 
many pale, studious personages, poring 
intently over dusty volumes, rummaging 
among mouldy manuscripts, and taking 
copious notes of their contents. The most 
hushed stillness reigned through this mys- 
terious apartment, excepting that you 
might hear the racing of pens over sheets 
of pai)er, or, occasionally, the deep sigh 
of one of these sages, as he shifted his 
position to turn over tlie page of an old 
folio ; doubtless arising from that hollow- 
ness and flatulency incident to learned 
research. 

Now and then one of these personages 
would write something on a small slip of 
paper, and ring a bell, whereupox a fa- 
miliar would appear, take the paper in 
profound silence, glide out of the room, 
and return shortly loaded with ponderous 
tomes, upon which the other would fall 
tooth and nail with famished voracity. I 
had no longer a doubt that I had happened 
upon a body of magi, deeply engaged in 
the study of occult sciences. The scene 
reminded me of an old Arabian talc of a 
philosopher who was shut up in an en- 
chanted library, in the bosom of a moun- 
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' tain, thcit opened only once a year ; where 
he made the spirits of the place obey his 
commands, and bring him books of all 
kinds of dark knowledge, so that at the 
end of the year, when the magic portal 
once more* swung open on its hinges, lie 
issued forth so versed in forbiddini lore, 
as to be able to soar above the heads of 
the multitud(i, and to control the powers 
of nature. ! 

My curiosity being now fully aroused, 

I wliispered to one of the familiars, as he 
was about to leave tlie room, and begged 
an interpretation of the strange scene; 
before me. A few words were sufficient 
for tlu3 purpOvse. I found that these mys- 
terious personages, whom I had mistaken 
for magi, were principally authors, and 
wen; in the very act of maiiufacvuring 
books. 1 was, in fact, in the reading- 
room of the great British Library — an 
immense collection of volumes of all ages 
and languages, many of which arc now 
forgotten, and most of which art; seldom 
read. To these sequestered pools of 
obsolete literature, therefore, do many 
modern authors rt'pair, and draw buck(‘ts 
full of classic lore, or “ pure English, 
undefded,” wherewith to swell their own 
saanty rills of thought. , 

Being now in poss(;ssion of the secret, I 
sat down in a corner, and watched tlie 
process of this book manufactoiy. I 
noticed one lean, bilious-looking wight, 
who sought none but the most worm- 
eaten volumes, printed in black-letter. 
ITe was evidently constructing some work 
of profound erudition, that would be pur- 
chased by every man who wished to b(! 
thought learned, placed upon a conspicu- 
ous shelf of Ins library, or laid open ujjoii 
his table ; but never read. 1 observed 
him, now and then, draw a large frag- 
ment of biscuit out of his jiocket, and 
gnaw ; whether it was his dinner, or 
wheAer lie was endeavouring to keep off 
that exhaustion of the stomach produced 
by much .pondering over dry works, I 
leave to harder students than myself to 
determine. 

There was one dapjicr little gentleman 
in bright-coloured clothes, with a chirp- 
ing, gossiping expression of countenance, 
who had all the appearance of an author 
on good terms with his bookseller. After 
considering him attentively, 1 recognised 
VoL. I. 19 
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in him a diligent getter-up of miscel- 
laneous works, which bustled off well with 
the trade. I was curious to see how he 
manufactured his wares. He made more 
stir and show of business than any of the 
others ; dipping into various books, flut- 
t(;ring over the leaves of manuscripts, 
taking a morsel out of one, a morsel out 
of another, “ line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.” 
The conU;nts of his book seemed to be as 
heterogeneous as those of the witches’ 
caldron in Macbeth. It was here a finger 
and there a thumb, toe of frog and blind 
worm’s sling, with liis own gossip pirn red 
in like “ baboon’s blood,” to make the 
medley “ slab and good.” 

After all, thought 1, may not this })il- 
fering disi>osition be implanted in authors 
for wise purposes ; may it not be the \iay 
in which Providence has taken can; that 
the seeds of knowledge and wisdom shall 
be ])n ‘served from age to ag(', in spite of 
the in(;vitable decay of the works in wliich 
they wen; first produced ? We sei; that 
nature has wisi‘ly, though whimsically, 
provided for the conviyance of seeds from 
clime to clime, in tlie maws of certain 
birds ; .so that animals which, in them- 
selves, are littk; better tlian carrion, and 
apparently the lawless plunderers of tlie 
orcliard and the corn-field, an‘, in fiict, 
nature’s carriers to disp(;rs(; and perpetu- 
ate her blessings. In like manner, the 
beauties and fine thoughts of ancient and 
obsok'te authors are caught up by these 
flights of predatory writers, and cast 
forth again to flourish and b(;ar fruit in a 
remote, and distant tract of time. Many 
of their works, also, undergo a kind of 
metempsy'chosis, and spring up under new 
forms. What was formerly a ponderous 
history revives in tlie shape of a romance 
— an old legend clianges into a modern 
play — and a sober philosojihical treatise 
furnish(‘s the body for a w hole serii;s of 
bouncing and sparkling essays. Thus it 
is in the clearing of our American wood- 
lands ; where wc burn down a foix'st of 
stately pines, a progeny of dwarf oaks 
start up in their place : and we never sec 
the prostrate trunk of a tree mouldering 
into soil, but it gives birth to a wliolc tribe 
of fungi. 

Let us not, then, lament over the decay 
and oblivion into which ancient writers 
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descend ; they do but submit to the great 
law of nature, which declares that all 
sublunary shapes of matter, shall be li- 
mited in their duration, but which decrees 
also, that their elements shall never 
perish. Generation after generation, both 
in animal and vegetable life, passes away, 
but the vital principle is transmitted to 
posterity, and the species continue to 
flourish. Thus, also, do authors beget 
authors, and having produced a numerous 
progeny, in a good old age they sleep 
with their fathers, that is to say, with the 
authors who preceded them — and from 
whom they had stolen. 

Whilst I was indulging in these ram- 
bling fancies, I had leaned my head 
against a pile of reverend folios. Whether 
it was owing to the soporific emanations 
from these works ,* or to the profound 
quiet of the room ; or to the lassitude 
arising from much wandering ; or to an 
unlucky habit of napping at improper 
times and places, with which I am griev- 
ously afflicted, so it was, that I fell into 
a doze. Still, however, my imagination 
continued busy, and indeed the same 
scene remained before my mind’s eye, 
only a little changed in some' of the 
details. I dreamt that the chamber was 
still decorated with the portraits of an- 
cient authors, but that the number was 
increased. The long table had disap- 
peared, and, in place of the sage magi, 

I beheld a ragged, threadbare tlirong, 
such as may be seen plying about the 
great repository of cast-off clothes, Mon- 
mouth Street. Whenever they seized 
upon a book, by one of those incongrui- 
ties common to dreams, methought it 
turned into a garment of foreign or an- 
tique fashion, with w'hich they proceedcxl 
to cqui]) themselves. I noticed, however, 
that no one pretended to clothe himself 
from any particular suit, but took a 
sleeve from one, a cape from another, a 
skirt from a third, thus decking himself 
out piecemeal, while some of his original 
rags would peep out from among his 
borrowed finery. 

There was a portly, rosy, well-fed 
parson, whom I observed ogling several 
mouldy polemical writers through an 
eyeglass. He soon contrived to slip on 
the voluminous mantle of one of the old 
fathers, and, having purloined the gray 
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beard of another, endeavoured to look 
exceedingly wise; but the smirking com- 
mon-place of his countenance set at 
naught all the trappings of wisdom. One 
sickly-looking gentleman was busied em- 
broidering a very flimsy garment with 
gold thread drawn out of several old 
court dresses of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Another had trimmed himself 
magnificently from an illuminated manu- 
script, had stuck a nosegay in liis bosom, 
culled from “The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,” and having put Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s hat on the side of his head, strutted 
off with an exquisite air of vulgar ele- 
gance. A third, who was but of puny 
dimensions, had bolstered himself out 
bravely with the spoils from several ob- 
scure tracts of philosoj)hy, so that ho had 
a very imposing front ; but he was la- 
mentably tattered in rear, and I perceived 
thfit he had patched his small-clothes with 
scraps of parchment from a Latin author. 

There were some well-dressed gentle- 
men, it is true, who only helped them- 
selves to a gem or so, which sparkled 
among their own ornaments, without 
eclipsing them. Some, too, seemed to 
contemplate the costumes of the old 
writers, merely to imbibcj their principles 
of taste, and to catch their air and spirit ; 
but I grieve to say, that too many were 
apt to array themselves from top to toe, 
in the patchwork manner I have men- 
tioned. I shall not omit to speak of one 
genius, in drab breeches and gaiters, and 
an Arcadian hat, who had a violent pro- 
pensity to the pastoral, but whose rural 
wanderings had been confined to the 
classic haunts of Primrose Hill, and the 
solitudes of the Regent’s Park. He had 
decked himself in wreaths and ribands 
from all the old pastoral poets, and, > | 
hanging his head on one side, went about 
with a fantastical hiek-a-daisic^ air, 

“ babbling about green fields.” Rut the 
personage that most struck my attention 
was a pragmatical old gentleman, in cle- 
rical robes, with a remarkably large and 
square, but bald head. He entered the 
room whciezing and puffing, elbowed his 
way through the throng, with a look of 
sturdy self-confidence, and having laid 
hands upon a thick Greek quarto, clapped 
it upon his head, and swept majestically 
away in a formidable frizzled wig. 
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In the height of this literary masque- 
rade, • a cry suddenly resounded from 
every side, of “ Thieves ! thieves !” I 
looked, and lo ! the portraits about the 
walls became animated ! The old authors 
thrust out, first a head, then a shoulder, 
from the canvass, looked down curiously, 
for an instant, upon the motley throng, 
and then descended with fury in their 
eyes, to claim their rifled property. The 
scone of scampering and hubbub that 
ensued baffles all description. The un- 
happy culprits endeavoured in vain to 
escape with plunder. On one side might 
be seen half a dozen old monks, stripping 
a mo’dern professor; on another, there 
was sad devastation carricid into the 
ranks of modern dramatic writers. ^Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, side by side, raged 
round the field like Castor and Pollux, 
and sturdy Ben Jonson enacted more 
wonders than when a volunteer with the 
army in Flanders. As to the dap{)er 
little compiler of farragocs, mentioned 
some time since, he had arrayed himself 
in as many patches and colours as Har- 
lequin, and there was as fierce a conten- 
tion of claimants about him, as about the 
dead body of Patroclus. I was grieved ! 
to see many men, whofh I had been 
accustomed to look upon with awe and 
reverence, fain to steal off with scarce a 
rag to cover their nakedness. Just then 
my eye was caught by the pragmatical 
old gentleman in the Greek frizzled 
wig, who was scrambling away in sore 
affright with half a score of authors in 
full cry after him. They were close 
upon his haunches; in a twinkling off 
went his wig ; at every turn some strip 
of raiment was peeled away ; until in a 
few moments, from his domineering 
pomp, he shrunk into a little, pursy, 
“ chopp’d bald shot,” and made his exit 
witl^only a few tags and rags fluttering 
at his back. 

There was something so ludicrous in 
the catastrophe of this learned Theban, 
that 1 burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which broke the whole illusion. 
The tumult and the scuffle were at an 
end. The chamber resumed its usual 
appearance. The old authors shrunk 
back into their picture-frames, and hung 
in shadowy solemnity along the walls. 
Ih short, 1 found myself wide awake in 


my corner, with the whole assemblage of 
bookworms gazing at me with astonish- 
ment. Nothing of the dream had been 
real but my burst of laughter, a sound 
never before heard in that grave sanc- 
tuary, and so abhorrent to the ears of 
wisdom, as to electrify tlic fraternity. 

The librarian now stepped up to me, 
and demanded whether I had a card of 
admission. At first I did not compre- 
hend him, but I soon found that the 
library was a kind of literary “pre- 
serve,” subject to game laws, and that 
no one must presume to hunt there with- 
out special license and permission. In a 
word, I stood convicted of being an 
arrant poacher, and was glad to make a 
precipitate retreat, lest I should have a 
wliole pack of authors let loose upon me. 


A ROYAL POET. 

Though your body be confined 
And soft love a prisoner bound, 

Yet the beauty of your mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found. 

Look out nobly, then, and dare 
• Even the fetters that you wear. 

• Fletcher. 

On a soft sunny morning, in the genial 
month of May, I made an excursion to 
Windsor Castle. It is a place full of 
storied and poetical associations. The 
very external aspect of the proud old 
pile is enough to inspire high thought. 
It rears its irregular walls and massive 
towers, like a mural crown, round the 
brow of a lofty ridge, waves its royal 
banner in the clouds, and looks down, 
with a lordly air, upon the surrounding 
world. 

On this morning the weather was of 
that voluptuous vernal kind, which calls 
forth all the latent romance of a man’s 
tenqKjrament, filling his mind with music, 
and disposing him to quote poetry and 
dream of beauty. In wandering through 
the magnificent saloons and long echoing 
galleries of the castle, I passed with in- 
difference by whole rows of |K)rtraits of 
warriors and statesmen, but lingered in 
the chamber w^hcrc hang the likenesses 
of the beauties that graced the gay court 
of Charles the Second; and as I gazed 
upon them, depicted with amorous, half- 
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dishovcllcd trcssc's, and the sleepy eye of 
love, I blessed tht* pt'iicil of Sir Peter Lely, 

I which had thus enabled me to bask in I 
the reflected rays of beauty. In tra- 
versing also the “ large green courts,” 
with sunshine beaming on the gray walls, 
and glancing along the velvet turf, my 
mind was engrossed with the image of 
the tender, th(i gallant, but hapless Surrey, 
and his account of bis loiterings about 
them in his stripling days, when ena- 
moured of the Lady Geraldine — 

“ With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s tower, 
With easie sighs, such as men draw in love.” 

In this mood of merti pot'tical suscepti- 
bility, I visited the ancient keep of the 
castle, where James the First of Scot- 
land, the pride and theme of Scottish 
poets and historians, was for many years 
of his youth d(‘tained a prisoner of state. 

It is a large gray tower, that has stood 
the brunt of ages, and still in good pre- 
servation. It stands on a mound, which 
elevates it above the other ])arts of the 
castle, and a great flight of steps leads 
to the interior. In the armoury, which 
is a gothic hall, furnished with weapons 
of various kinds an*d ages, I was shown 
a coat of armour hanging against the 
wall, which I was told had once belonged 
to James. From hence I was conducted 
up a staircase to a suite of apartments 
of faded magnificence, hung with storifal 
tapestry, which form(‘d his prison, and 
the .scene of that passionate and fanciful 
amour, which has woven into the web of 
his story th(‘ magical hues of poetry and 
fiction. 

The whole hi.story of this amiable hut 
unfortunate prince is highly romantic. 
At the tender age of eleven he was sent 
from home by his father, Robert III., and 
destined for the French court, to be reared 
under the eye of the French monarch, 
secure from the treachery and danger 
that surrounded the royal house of Scot- 
land. It was his mishap in the course of 
his voyage to fall into the hands of the 
English, and he was detained prisoner by 
Henry IV., notwithstanding that a truce 
existed between the two countries. 

The intelligence of his capture, coming 
in the train of many sorrows and disas- 
ters, proved fatal to his unhappy father. 

“ The news,” we are told, “ was brought 


to him whilst at supper, and did so over- 
whelm him with grief, that he was almo.st 
ready to give up the ghost in th(j hands 
of Ihc scrviants that attcnd(‘d him. Cut 
being carried to his bed-chamber, he 
abstained from all food, and in three 
days died of hunger and grief, at Rothe- 
say.”* 

James was detained in captivity above 
eighteen years ; but though deprived of 
personal lilK^rfy, he was treated with the 
respt'ct due to his rank. Care was tak(m 
to instruct him in all the branches of 
useful knowledge cultivated at that period, 
and to give him those mental and per- 
.sonal accomplishments deemed proper* 
for a prince. Perhaps, in this r('s])(‘ct, 
his imjirisonment w/is an advantage', as 
it enahlc‘d him to apply him.self the more 
exclusively to his improvement, and qui- 
etly to imbibe that rich fund of know- 
l«‘dgc, and to cherish tho.se elegant tastes, 
which have given such a lu.stre to his 
memory. The picture drawn of him in 
early life, by the Scottish hi.slorians, is 
highly captivating, and seems rather the 
description of a hero of romance, than of 
a cJiaracter in real history. He was well 
learnt, Nve arc told, “ to fight with the 
sword, to joust, to tournay, to wrestle, to 
sing and dance ; he was an exp(irt medi- 
ciner, right crafty in playing both of lute 
and harp, and sundry other instruments 
of music, and was expert in grammar, 
oratory, and poetry. ”f 

With this combination of manly and 
delicate accomplishments, fitting him to 
shine both in aciivf' and elegant life, and 
calculated to give him an intense ndish 
for joyous existence, it must have been 
a severe trial, in an ag(i of hustle and 
chivalry, to pass the spring-time of his 
years in monotonous captivity. It was 
the great fortune of James, however, to 
Ik) gified with a powerful poetic fimey, 
and to be visited in his prison by the 
choicest inspirations of the muse. Some 
minds corrode and grow inactive, under 
the loss of personal liberty ; others grow 
morbid and irritable ; hut it is the nature 
of the poet to h(icome tend(*r and imagi- 
native in the loneliness of confinement. 
Hi‘ banquets upon the honey of his own 

♦ Riichanan. 

t Bailenden’s Translation of* Hector Boyce. 
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thoughts, and, like the captive bird, pours 
forth his soul in melody. 

Have you not Been the nightingale, 

A pilgrim coop’d into a cage If 
How doth she cWit her wonted tale. 

In that her lonely hermitage ! 

Even there her charming melody doth prove 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove.* 

I 

Indeed, it is the divine attribute of the | 
imagination, that it is irrepressible, un- | 
confinable ; that when the real world is j 
shut out, it can create a world for itself, 
and with a necromantic power can con- 
jure up glorious shapes and forms, and 
brilliant visions, to make solitude popu- 
lous, and irradiate the gloom of the dun- 
geon. Such was the world of pomp and 
pageant that lived round Tasso in his 
dismal cell at Ferrara, when he con- 
ceived the splendid scenes of his Jerusa- 
l(}m ; and we may consider the “ King’s 
(iuair,” composed by James, during his 
captivity at Windsor, as another of those 
beautiful breakings forth of the soul 
from the restraint and gloom of the 
prison-house. 

The subject of the poem is his love for 
the Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of the 
Karl of Somerset, and a ^princess of the 
blood royal of England, of whom he 
became enamoured in the course of his 
ciiptivity. What gives it peculiar value, 
is that it may be considered a transcript 
of the royal bard’s true feelings, and the 
story of his real loves and fortunes. It 
is not often that sovereigns write poetry, 
or that poets deal in fact. It is gratify- 
ing to the pride of a common man, to 
find a monarch thus suing, as it were, 
for admission into his closet, and seeking 
to win his favour by administering to his 
pleasures. It is a proof of the honest 
equality of intellectual composition, 
which strips oft' all the trappings of fac- 
titious dignity, brings the candidate 
down to a level with his fellow-men, 
and obliges him to depend on his own 
native powers for distinction. It is 
curious, too, to get at the history of a 
monarch’s heart, and to find the simple 
affections of human nature throbbing 
under the ermine. But James had learnt 
to be a poet before he was a king ; he 
was schooled in adversity, and reared 

* Roger L’Estrange. 


in the company of his own thoughts. 
Monarchs have seldom time to parley 
with their hearts, or to meditate their 
I minds into poetry ; and had James been 
brought up amidst the adulation and 
gayety of a court, we should never, in 
all probability, have had such a poem as 
the Quair. 

I have been particularly interested by 
those parts of the pcKnn vvliich breathe 
his immediate thoughts concerning his 
situation, or which arc connected with 
the apartment in the tower. They have 
thus a personal and local charm, and 
are given with such circumstantial truth, 
as to make the reader present with the 
captive in his prison, and the companion 
of his meditations. 

Such is the account which he gives of 
his weariness of spirit, and of the inci- 
dent that first suggested the idea of 
writing the poem. It was the still mid- 
watch of a clear moonlight night; the 
stars, he says, were twinkling as the 
fire in the high vault of heaven; and 
“Cynthia rinsing her golden locks in 
Aquarius.” He lay in bed wakeful and 
restless, and took a book to beguile the 
tedious* hours. The •book he cliosc was 
Boctius’ Consolations of Philosophy, a 
work popular among the writers of that 
day, and which had been translated by 
his great prototype Chaucer. From the 
high eulogium in which he indulges, it is 
evident this was one of his favourite 
volumes while in prison : and indeed it 
is an admirable text-book for meditation 
under adversity. It is the legacy of a 
noble and enduring spirit, purified by 
sorrow and suffering, bequeathing to its 
successors in calamity the maxims of 
sweet morality, and the trains of eloquent 
but simple reasoning, by which it was 
enabled to bear up against the various 
ills of life. It is a talisman, which the 
unfortunate may ti’easure up in his 
bosom, or, like the good King James, 
lay upon his nightly pillow. 

After closing the volume, he turns its 
contents over in his mind, and gradually 
falls into a fit of musing on the fickleness 
of fortune, the vicissitudes of his own life, 
and the evils that had overtaken him even 
in his tender youth. Suddenly he hears 
the l^ll ringing to matins ; but its sound, 
chiming in with his melancholy fancies, 
19 * 
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seems to him like a voice exhorting him 
to write his story. In the spirit of poetic 
errantry he determines to comply with 
this intimation : he therefore takes pen 
in hand, makes with it a sign of the 
cross to implore a benediction, and 
sallies forth into the fairy land of poetry. 
There is something extremely fanciful in 
all this, and it is interesting as furnishing 
a striking and beautiful instance of the 
simple manner in which whole trains of 
poetical thought are sometimes awakened, 
and literary enterprises suggested to the 
mind. 

In the course of his poem he more 
tlian once bewails the peculiar hardness 
of his fate ; thus doomed to lonely and 
inactive life, and shut up from the free- 
dom and jileasure of the world, in which 
the meanest animal indulges unrestrained. 
There is a sweetness, however, in his 
very complaints ; they are the lamenta- 
tions of an amiable and social spirit at 
beinff denied the indulgence of its kind 
and g(merous propensities; there is no- 
thing in them harsh or exaggerated; 
they flow with a natural and touching 
pathos, and are perhaps I'cndercd more 
touching by their simple brevity. They 
contrast finely with those elaborate and 
iterated repinings, which we sometimes 
meet with in poetry ; — the effusions of 
morbid minds sickening under miseries 
of their own creating, and venting their 
bitterness upon an unoffending world. 
James speaks of his privations with 
acute sensibility, but having mentioned 
them passes on, as if his manly mind 
disdained to brood over unavoidable 
calamities. When such a spirit breaks 
forth into complaint, however brief, we 
are aware how much must be the suffer- 
ing that extorts the murmur. We sym- 
pathise with James, a romantic, active, 
and accomplished prince, cut off in the 
lustihood of youth from all the enter- 
prise, the noble uses, and vigorous de- 
lights of life ; as we do with Milton, 
alive to all the beauties of nature and 
glories of art, whem he breathes forth 
brief but deep-tonf‘d lamentations over 
his perpetual blindness. 

ITad not James evinced a deficiency 
of poetic artifice, we might almost have 
suspected that these lowerings of gloomy 
reflection were meant as preparative to 

the brightest scene of his story ; and to 
contrast with that effulgence of light and 
loveliness, that exhilarating accompani- 
ment t)f bird and song, and foliage and 
flower, and all the revel of the year, 
with which he ushers in the lady of his 
heart. It is this scene, in particular, 
which throws all tlu* magic of romance 
about the old castlcj keep. had risen, 

he says, at daybreak, according to cus- 
tom, to escape from the dreary medita- 
tions of a sleepless pillow. “ Bewailing 
in his chamber thus alone,” despairing of 
all joy and remedy, “ for tired of thought, 
and wo-bogone,” he had wandered to the 
window, to indulge the captive’s misera- 
ble solace of gazing wistfully upon the 
world from which he is excluded. The ^ 
window looked forth upon a small gar- 
den which lay at the foot of the tower. 

It was a cpiiot, sheltered spot, adorned 
with arbours and green alleys, and pro- 
tected from the passing gaze by trees 
and hawthorn hedges. 

Now was fliero made, fast by the tower’s wall, 

A pardon fairo, and in the (turners set 

An arbour preen with wandis lonp and feinall 

Hailed about, and so with loves beset 

Was all the plt^e and hawthorn hedges knot , 

That lyf was none, walkynp there Ibrbye, 

That might within scarce any wight espye. 

So thick the branches and the Icves grnne, 
lieshaded all the alh'ys that there were. 

And midst of every arlioiir might be seen 

The sharpe, grene, swete jumper, 

Growing so faire, with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 

The boughs did spread the arlnnir all about. 

And on the small grene twistisl set 

The lytcl swete nyghtingales, and sung 

So loud and clere, the hymnis consecrate 

Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 

, That all the garden and the walhs rung 

Ryght of iheir song — 

It was the month of May, wdion every 
thing was in bloom ; and he interprets 
the song of the nightingale into the lan- 
guage of his enamoured feeling : 

Worship, all yr that lovers be, this IVlay ,* 

For of your bliss the kalends are begun, 

And sing with us, Away, winter, away, 

(/ome, summer, come, the sweet season and sun. 

As he gazes on the scene, and listens 
to the notes of the birds, he gradually 
lapses into one of those tender and unde- 

* person. 

t TwiitiHf small boughs or twigs. 

^ 
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finable reveries, which fill the youthful 
bosom in this delicious season. JIc won- 
ders what this love may be, of which he 
lias so ofien read, and which thus seems 
breathed forth in the quickening breath 
of May, and melting all nature into 
ecstasy and song. If it really lie so 
groat a felicity, and if it be a boon thus 
generally disjicnscd to the most insignifi- 
cant of beings, why is he alone cut off 
from its enjoyments ? 

Oft would T think, O Lord, what may thin bo, 

That love is of such noble myp;lit and kynde ? 
Lovjiig his lolke, and such prosperitcc 

Is K of him, as we in books do find: 

May he oure hertca setten* and unbynd : 

Hath he upon our hertes such maistrye ? 

Or IS all this but feyiiit fantasyc t 

For giff he be of so grrte excellence, 

'^Phal he of every wight hath care and charge : 
VV^hat have 1 giltt to him, or done offense, 

That 1 am thral’d, and biidis go at large? 

In the midst of his musing, as he casts 
his eyes downward, he beholds “ the 
fiiirest and the freshest young floure” 
that (5ver lie had setm. It is the lovely 
Lady Jane w^alking in the garden, to en- 
joy the bf'auty of that “ fresh May mor- 
rowo.” Breaking thus suddenly aipon his 
sight, in the moment (tt' loneliness and 
excited suscejitibility, she at once capti- 
vates the fancy of the romantic prince, 
and becomes the object ot* liis w^andering 
wishes, the sovereign of his ideal world. 

There is, in this charming scene, an 
(wident resemblance to the (‘arly part of 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Talc ; w here Pala- 
mon and Arcite fall in love with Emilia, 
whom they sec w'alking in the garden of 
their prison. Perhaps the similarity of 

U th(! acAua\ fact, to the incident which \\e 
\\ had read in Chancer, may have Vndneed 
James to dwell on it in his poem. 11 is 
description of the Lady Jane is given in 
thg picturesque and minute manner of 
his master; and being doubtless taken 
from the life, is a perfect portrait of a 
beauty of that day. lie dwells, with 
the fondness of a lover, on every article 
of her apparel, from the net of pearl, 
splendent with emeralds and sapphires, 
that confined her golden hair, even to 

* Sette7iy incline. 

t Gilt, what injury have I done, etc. 

A^ote. — The language of the quotations is gene- 
rally modernized. 

ig : 

the “ goodly chaine of small orfeverye”^ 
alxiiit her nock, whereby there hung a 
ruby in shape of a heart, that seemed, 
he says, like a spark of fire burning upon 
her white bosom. Her dress of w^hitc 
tissue was looped up to enable her to 
walk with nfore freedom. She was ac- 
companied by two female attendants, and 
about her sported a little hound decorated 
with bells ; probably llie small Italian 
hound of exquisite symmetry, which was 
a parlour favourite and pet among the 
fashionable dames of ancient times. 
James closes his description by a burst of 
general culogium. 

In her was youth, beauty with humble port, 

Bountee, richesse, and womanly feature; 

God better knows than my pen can report, 

Wisdom, largesse*, t estate,! and cunlling(^ sure. 

In every point so guided her measure, 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 

That nature might no more her child advance. 

The departure of the Lady Jantj from 
the garden puts an end to this transient 
riot of the heart. With her dc‘parts the 
amorous illusion that had shed a tempo- 
rary charm over the scene of his cap- 
tivity, and he relapses into loneliness, 
now renikired tenfold more intolerable by 
this passing beam of unattainable iK'auty. 
Througli the long and wear}' day he 
repines at his unhappy lot, and wlicn 
evening apfiroaclit's, and Phwbus, as he 
beautifully expresses it, had “ bade fart*- 
wxdl to ('very leaf ancl flower,” he still 
lingers at the window^ and, laying his 
head upon the cold stone, gives vent to a 
mingled flow" of love and sorrow*, until, 
gradually lulled by the mute melancholy 
of the twilight hour, he lapses, “ half 

1 sVs'piwg, \\aVt' sw"oou,” mto a vVsum, \ 
which occupies the remaiuder of the 
poem, and in which is allegorically 
shadow ed out the hi.story of his passion. 

When he wakes from his trance, he 
rises from his stony pillow, and, pacing 
his apartment, full of dreary reflections, 
questions his spirit whither it lias lxH?n 
wandering ; whether, iiidec'd, all that has 
passed before his dreaming fancy has 
liecn conjured up by preceding circum- 
stances ; or whether it is a vision, in- 
tended to comfort and assure him iii his 

* Wrought gold. t Largesse, bounty, 

t Estate, dignity. $ Cunning, discretion. 
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despondency. If the latter, he prays 
that some token may be sent to confirm 
the promise of happier days, given him 
in his slumbers. Suddenly, a turtle dove, 
of the purest whiteness, comes flying in 
at the window, and alights upon his 
hand, bearing in her bill a branch of red 
gilliflower, on the leaves of which is 
written, in letters of gold, the following 
sentence ; 

Awake ! awake ! I bring, lover, I bring 
The newis glad, that blissful is, and sure 

Of thy comfort ; now laugh, and ulay, and sing, 
For in the heaven decrctit is lliy cure. 

He receives the branch with mingled 
hope and dread : reads it with rapture : 
and this, he says, was the first token of 
his succeeding happiness. Whether this 
is a mere poetic fiction, or whether the 
Lady Jane did actually send him a token 
of her favour in this romantic way, re- 
mains to be determined according to the 
faith or fancy of the reader. He con- 
cludes his poem, by intimating that the 
promise conveyed in the vision and by 
the flower is fulfilled, by his being re- 
stored to lib(jrty, and made happy in the 
possession of the sovereign of his heart. 

Such is the poeticfal account giVen by 
James of his love adventures in Windsor 
Castle. How much of it is absolute fact, 
and how much the embellishment of 
fancy, it is fruitless to conjecture ; do not, 
however, let us always consider whatever 
is romantic as incompatible with real 
life ; but let us sometimes take a poet at 
his word. I have noticed merely such 
parts of the poem as were immediately 
connected with the tower, and have passed 
over a large part, which was in the alle- 
gorical vein, so much cultivated at that 
day. The language, of course, is quaint 
and antiquated, so that the beauty of 
many of its golden phrases will scarcely 
be perceived at the present day ; but it is 
impossible not to be charmed with the 
genuine sentiment, the delightful artless- 
ncss and urbanity, which prevail through- 
out it. The descriptions of nature too, 
with which it is embellished, are given 
with a truth, a discrimination, and a 
freshness, worthy of the most cultivated 
periods of the art. 

As an amatory poem, it is edifying in 
these days of coarser thinking, to notice 
the nature, refinement, and exquisite deli- 


cacy which pervade it : banishing every 
gross thought or immodest expression, 
and presenting female loveliness, clothed 
in all its chivalrous attributes of almost 
supernatural purity and grace. 

James flourished nearly about the time 
of Chaucer and Cower, and was evidently 
an admirer and studier of their writings. 
Indeed, in one of his stanzas he ac- 
knowledges them as his masters ; and, in 
some parts of his poem, we find traces 
of similarity to their productions, more 
especially to those of Chaucer. There 
are always, however, general features of 
resemblance in the works of conbnnpo- 
rary authors, which are not so much 
borrowed from each other as from the 
times^ Writers, like bees, toll their 
sweets in the wide world ; they incor{)o- 
ratc with their own conceptions the anec- 
dotes and thoughts which arc current in 
society ; and thus each generation has 
some features in common, characteristic 
of the age in which it lived. 

James in fact belongs to one of the 
most brilliant eras of our literary history, 
and establishes the claims of his country 
to a participation in its primitive honours. 
Whilst ‘a small cluster of English writers 
are constantly cited as the fathers of our 
verse, the name of their great Scottish 
com{K*er is apt to be passed over in si- 
lence ; but he is evidently worthy of lifting 
enrolled in that little conshillation of 
remote but never failing luminaries, who 
shine in th(i highest firmament of litera- 
ture, and who, like morning stars, sang 
together at the bright dawning of British 
poesy. 

Such of my readers as may not be 
familiar with Scottish history (though the 
manner in which it has of late been 
woven with captivating fiction has made 
it a universal study), may Ix) curious to 
learn something of the subsequent his^^ory 
of James, and the fortunes of his love. 
His passion for the Lady Jane,, as it was 
the solace of his captivity, so it facilitated 
his release, it being imagined by the 
court that a connexion with the blood- 
royal of England would attach him to its 
own interests. He was ultimately re- 
stored to his liberty and crown, having 
previously espoused the Lady Jane, who 
accompanied him to Scotland, and made j 
him a most tender and devoted wife. 
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He found his kingdom in great con- 
fusion, the feudal chieftains having taken 
advantage of tlie troubles and irregulari- 
ties of a long interregnum to strengthen 
themselves in their possessions, and place 
themselves above the power of the laws. 
James sought to found the basis of his 
power in the affections of his people. 

I le attached the lower orders to him by 
the reformation of abuses, the temperate 
and ('quable administration of justice, the 
encouragement of the arts of jK^ace, and 
the ])romotion of every thiiig that could 
diftuse comfort, cornjx'tcncy, and innocent 
enjoyrpent through the humblest ranks of 
society. lie mingled occasionally among 
the common i)eopIe in disguise ; visited 
tlu'ir firesides ; entered into their cares, 
their pursuits, and their amusements ; 
^informed himself of the mechanical arts, 
and how they could best be patronized 
and improved ; and was thus an all-per- 
vading spirit," watching with a benevolent 
eye over the meanest of his subjects. 
Having in this generous manner made 
himself strong in the hearts of the com- 
mon people, he turned himself to curb 
the power of the factious nobility; to 
stj’ip them of those dangerous immunities 
which they had usurped ; *to punish such 
as had been guilty of dagrant oftences ; 
and to bring the whole into proper ok*- 
dicnce to tlu^ crown. F(»r some time they 
bore this with outward submission, but 
with s(*cret impaticaice and brooding re- 
sentment. A consi)iracy was at length 
forriK'd against his life, at the head of 
which was his own uncle, Robert iSlewart, 
I'iarl of Athol, who, being too old himself 
for the perpetration of the* di‘(;d of blood, 
instigated his grandson Sir Rok-rt Stew- 
art, together with Sir Robert Graham, 
and others of hjss note, to commit the 
d(i(Ml. They broke into his bed-chamber 
at Dominican (^.invent near Perth, 
where he was residing, and barbarously 
murd(M*ed him by oft-repeated wounds. 
His faithful queen, rushing to throw her 
body k'tween him and the sword, was 
twice wounded in the ineffl'ctual attempt 
to shield him from the assassin ; and it 
was not until she had been forcibly torn 
from his person, that the murder was 
accomplished. 

It was th(‘ recollection of the romantic 
falc of former times, and of the golden 


little poem which had its birth-placje in 
this tower, that made mo visit the old pile 
with more than common interest. The 
suit of armour hanging up in the hall, 
richly gilt and emWlishcd, as if to figure 
in the tournay, brought the image of the 
gallant and romantic prince vividly be- 
fore my imagination. I j)aced the dc- 
sertc'd chambers wdierc* he had composed 
Ids poc‘m ; I leaned upon the w indow^, 
and endeavoured to persuade myself it 
was the very one where he had been 
visited by his vision ; I looked out upon 
the spot where he had first seen the Lady 
Jane. It wais the same genial and joyous 
month ; the birds wx*re again vying with 
each other in strains of liejuid nudody ; 
every thing w’as bursting into vegetation, 
and budding forth the tender promise of 
the year. Time, which delights to ob- 
literates the sterner memorials of human 
jiride, seems to have passed lightly over 
this littl(‘ sc(*ne of poetry and lo\e, and 
to have withheld his desolating hand. 
Several centuries have gone by, yet the 
garden still ftourislu^s at th(J foot of the 
tow^er. It occupies what was once the 
moat of the keep ; and though sfime 
parts have k*(‘n separated by dividing 
w'alls, y(‘t others have still their arbours 
and shaded walks, as in the days of 
JanM‘s, and the wliole is slieltercd, bloom- 
ing, and retired. There is a charm about 
a spot that has bf‘en printed by tlie foot- 
steps of dt*parted b(;auty, and consecrated 
by the inspirations of the poc't, w hich is 
heightened, rather than impaired, by the 
lapse of ag(\s. It is, ind('ed, the gift of 
po(*try to hallow’ (‘very place in which it 
mov(‘s ; to breathe round nature an odour 
more exquisite' than the pi'rfuirK* of the 
ro.se, and to sIkxI over it a tint more 
magical than the blush of morning. 

Others may dwell on the illustrious 
(Wds of James as a warrior and a legis- 
lator ; but 1 have' didightcd to viiwv him 
nu'rely as the companion of Ins fid low- 
men, tlie bcnefiictor of the human lieart, 
stooping from liis high estate to sow' the 
swc'ct flowers of poi'try and song in the 
paths of common life. He was the first 
to cultivate the vigorous and hardy plant 
of Scottish g(‘niiis, w hich has since be- 
come so prolific of the most wholesome 
and highly-favcHired fruit. He carried 
with him into the sterner regions of the 
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north all the fertilizing arts of southern 
refinement. He did every thing in his 
power to win his countrymen to the gay, 
the elegant and gentle arts, which soften 
and refine the character of a people, and 
wreathe a grace round the loftiness of a 
proud and warlike spirit. He wrote 
many poems, which, unfortunately for 
the fulness of his fame, are now lost to 
the world ; one, wliich is still preserved, 
called “ Christ’s Kirk of the Green,” 
shows how diligently he Jiad made him- 
self acquainted with the rustic sports and 
pastimes, which constitute such a source 
of kind and social feeling among the 
Scottish peasantry ; and with what simple 
and happy humour he could enter into 
their enjoyments. He contributed greatly 
to improv(j the national music ; and traces 
of his tender sentiment, and elegant taste, 
are said to exist in those witching airs, 
still piped among the wild mountains and 
lonely glens of Scotland. He has thus con- 
nected his image with whatever is most 
gracious and endearing in the national 
character ,* he has embalmed his memory 
in song, and floated his name down to 
after ages in the rich streams of Scottish 
melody. The recollection of these things 
was kindling at my heart as 1 paced the 
silent scene of his imprisoiiment. 1 have 
visited Vaucluse uith as mych enthusi- 
asm as a pilgrim would visit tfic shijiiie at 
Loretto ; but I have never felt more poet- 
ical devotion than when conbiinplatin^l 
the old tower and the little garden at 
Windsor, and musing over the romantic 
loves of the Lady Jane and the Royal 
Poet of Scotland. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

A gentleman ! 

What, o' the woodpack i or the vugar-chest? 

Or lists of velvet? whicjji ia*t, pound, or jard. 

You vend your gentry byt 

Bkcoar’s Bush. 

There are few places more favourable 
to the study of character than an English 
country church. I was once passing u 
few weeks at the scat of a friend, who 
resided in the vicinity of one, the appear- 
ance of which particularly struck my 
fancy. It was one of those rich morsels 
of quaint antiquity which gives such a 


peculiar charm to English landscape. It 
stood in the midst of a country filled with 
ancient families, and contained, within its 
cold and silent aisles, the congregated 
dust of many noble generations. The 
interior walls were encrusted with monu- 
ments of every age and style. The light 
streamed through windows dimmed with 
armorial bearings, richly emblazoned in 
stained glass. In various parts of the 
church were tombs of knights and high- 
born dames, of gorgeous workmanship, 
with their efFigies in coloured marble. 
On every side the eye was struck with 
some instance of aspiring mortality ; 
some haughty memorial which human 
pride had erected over its kindred dust, 
in this temple of the most humble of all 
religions. 

The congregation was composed of the 
neighbouring people of rank, who sat in 
pews, sumptuously lined and cushioned, 
furnished with richly-gilded prayer-books, 
and decorated with their arms upon the 
pew doors ; of the villagers and {>easant- 
ry, who filled the back seats, and a small 
gallery beside the organ ; and of the 
poor of the parish, who were ranged on 
benches in the aisles. 

The service ‘was performed by a snuf- 
fling well-fed vicar, who had a snug 
dwelling near the church. He was a 
privileged guest at all the tables of the 
neighbourhood, and had been the keen- 
est fox-hunter in the country ; until 
age and good living had disabled him 
from doing any thing more tlian ride to 
see thejiounds throw off, and make one 
at the iJboting dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor, I 
found it impossible to get into the train 
of thought suitable to the time and place: 
so having, like many other feeble Chris- 
tians, compromistid with my cense ienco, 
by laying the sin of my own delinqu^jncy 
at another person’s tlircshold, I occupied 
myself by making observations on my 
neighbours. 

I was as yet a stranger in England, 
and curious to notice the manners of its 
fashionable classes. I found, as usual, 
that there was tlic least pretension where 
there was the most acknowledged title to 
respect. I was particularly struck, for 
instance, with the family of a nobleman 
of high rank, consisting of several soni* 
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and daughters. Nothing could be more 
simple and unassuming than their appear- 
ance. They generally came {o church 
in the plainest equipage, and often on 
foot. The young ladies would stop and 
converse in the kindest manner with 
the peasantry, caress the children, and 
listen to the stories of the humble cot- 
tagers. Their countenances were open 
and beautifully fair, with an expression 
of high reftnement, but, at the same time, 
a frank cheerfulness, and an engaging 
affability. Their brothers were tall, and 
elegantly formed. They were dressed 
fashionably, but simply ; with strict neat- 
ness aYid propriety, but without any man- 
nerism or foppishness./ Their whole 
demeanour was easy and natural, with 
that lofty grace, and noble frankness, 
^which bespeak freeborn souls that have 
never been checked in their grow'th by 
feelings of inferiority. There is a health- 
ful hardiness about real dignity, that 
never dreads contact and communion 
with others, however humble. It is only 
spurious pride that is morbid and sensi- 
tive, and shrinks from every touch. I 
was pleased to sec the manner in which 
they would converse with the peasantry 
about those rural conewns and field- 
sports, in w'hich the gentlemen of this 
country so much delight. In these con- 
versations there was neither haughtiness 
on the one part, nor servility on the 
other; and you were only reminded of 
the difference of rank by the habitual re- 
spect of the peasant. 

In contrast to these w\as the family of 
a wealthy citizen, who had amassed a 
vast fortune ; and, having purchased the 
estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman 
in the neighbourhood, was endeavouring 
to assiuiK? all the style and dignity of an 
hereditary lord of the soil. The family 
always cam(5 to church en prince, Tlu^y 
were rolled majestically along in a car- 
riage emblazoned with arms. The crest 
glittered ifi silver radiance from every 
part of the harness wdiere a crest could 
possibly be plaeed. A fat coachman, in 
a three-cornered hat, richly laced, and a 
flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy 
* face, w^as seated on the box, with a sleek 
Danish dog beside him. Two footmen, 
in gorgeous liveries, with huge bouquets, 
^nd gold-headed canes, lolled behind. 

The carriage rose and sunk on its long 
springs with peculiar stateliness of mo- 
tion. The very horses champed their 
bits, arched their necks, and glanced their 
eyes more proudly than common horses ; 
cither because they had got a little of the 
family feeling, or were reined up more 
tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style with 
which this splendid pageant was brought 
up to the gate of the churchyard. There 
was a vast effect produced at the turning 
of an angle of the wall ; — a great smack- 
ing of the whip, straining and scrambling 
of the horses, glistening of harness, and 
flashing of w' heels through gravel. This 
was the moment of triumph and vainglory 
to the coachman. The horses were urged 
and checked until they were fretted into 
a foam. They threw out their feet in a 
prancing trot, dashing about pebbles at 
every step. The crowd of villagers 
sauntering quietly to church, opened pre- 
cipitately to the right and left, gaping in 
vacant admiration. On reaching the 
gate, the horses were pulled up with a 
suddenness that produced an immediate 
stop, and almost threw them on their 
haunclics. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of 
the footmen to alight, open the door, pull 
down the steps, and prepare every thing 
for the descent on earth of this august 
family. The old citizen first emerged 
his round red face from out the door, 
looking about him with the pompous air 
of a man accustomed to rule on ’change, 
and shake the stock-market with a nod. 
His consort, a fine, fleshy, comfortable 
dame, followed him. 7"h('re st'cmed, 1 
must confess, but little pride in her com- 
position. She w'as the picture of broad, 
honest, vulgar enjoyment. The world 
w'cnt w'ell with her; and she liked the 
w'orld. She had fine clothe^ fine house, 
a fine carriage, fine children, every thing 
was fine about her : it was nothing but 
driving about, and visiting and feasting. 
Life w%as to her a perpetual revel ; it was 
one long Lord Mayor’s day. 

Tw’o daughters succet^ded to this good- 
ly couple. They certainly were hand- 
some ; but had a supercilious air, that 
chilled admiration, and disposed the spec- 
tator to be critical. They were ultra- 
fashipnablcs in dress ; and though no one 
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could deny the richness of tlieir decora- 
tions, yet their appropriateness might be 
questioned amidst the simplicity of a 
country cliurch. They descended loAily 
from th(i carriage, and moved up the line 
of j)ensantry with a step that seemed 
dainty of the soil it trod on. They cast 
an excursive glance around, that passed 
coldly over the burly faces of the pea- 
santry, until they met the eyes of the 
nobleman’s family, when tlicir counte- 
nances immediately brightened into 
smiles, and they made the most profound 
and elegant courtesies, which were re- 
turned in a maimer that showed that they 
were but slight acquaintances. 

I must not forget the two sons of tliis 
aspiring citizen, who came to church in 
a dashing curricle, with outriders. They I 
were arrayed in the cxtn.'mity of the 
mode, with all that pedantry of dress 
which marks the man of questionable 
pretensions to style. They kept entirely 
by themsedves, eyeing every one askance 
that came near them, as if measuring his 
claims to respectability ; yet tliey were 
without conversation, except the exchange 
of an occasional cant phrase. They even 
moved artificially ; for their hckdies, in 
compliance with flie caprice of the day, 
had been disciplined into the absence of 
all ease and freedom. Art had done 
every thing to accomjilish them as men 
of fashion, but nature had denied them 
the nameless grace. Tliey were vulgar- 
ly shaped, like men formed for the com- 
mon purposes of life, and had that air 
of supercilious assumption which is never 
sec'ii in the true gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in drawing 
the pictures of these two families, because 

I considered them specimens of what is 
often to be met with in this country — the 
unpreU'iiding gr(;at, and tlie arrogant 
little. 1 have no respect for titled rank, 
unless it be accompanied with true no- 
bility of soul ; but I have rc^marked in 
all countries where artificial distinctions 
exist, that the very highest classes arc 
always the most courteous and unassum- 
ing. Those who are well assured of their 
own standing arc least apt to trespass on 
that of others ; whereas nothing is so 
ofiensivc as the aspirings of vulgarity, 

which thinks to elevate itself by humili- 
ating its neighbour. 

As I have brought these families into 
contrast, I must notice their behaviour in 
church. That of the nobleman’s family 
was quiet, serious, and attentive. Not 
that tliey apjieared to have any fervour 
of devotion, but rather a respect for sa- 
cred things, and sacred places, insepara- 
ble from good breeding. The others, on 
the contrary, were in a perpetual flutter 
and whisper ; they betrayed a continual 
consciousness of finery, and a sorry am- 
bition of being the wonders of a rural 
congregation. 

The old gentleman was the ordy one 
really attentive to the service. He took 
the whole burden of family devotion upon 
himself, standing bolt upright, and utt(;r- 
ing the responses wilh a loud voice that 
might be heard all over the church, if 
was (‘vident that ho was one of those 
thorough church and king men, who con- 
nect the id(‘a of d(‘VOtion and loyalty ; 
who consider the Deity, somehow or 
other, of the government party, and re- 
ligion “ a very excellent sort of thing, 
tliat ought to be countenanced and kept 
up.” 

When he yoined so loudly in the ser- 
vice, it seemed more by way of example 
to the lower orders to show them that, 
though so great and wealthy, he was not 
above bcung religious ; as I have se(ui a 
turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly a 
basin of charity soup, smacking his lips 
at every mouthful, and pronouncing it 
“excellent food for the poor.” 

When the service was at an end, I was 
curious to witness the sev(‘ral exits of my 
groups. The young noblemen and tlieir 
sisters, as the day was fine, preferred 
strolling home across the fields, chatting 
with the country iieople as they went. 
The others departed as they came, in 
grand parade. Again were the cqurpages 
wheeled up to the gale. There was again 
the smacking of whips, the clattering of 
hoofs, and the glittering of harness. The 
horses started off almost at a bound ; the 
villagers again hurried to right and left ; 
tlie wheels threw up a cloud of dust ; and , 
the asjiiring family was rapt out of sight . 
in a whirlwind. 

' :v lirlv 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

Pittie oldc age, within whose silver haires 

Honour and reverence evermore have raign'd. 

Marlowk’s Tamburlaine. 

During my residence in the country, 
I used frequently to attend at the old 
village church. Its shadowy aisles, its 
mouldering monuments, its dark oaken 
panelling, ^all reverend with the gloom of 
departed years, seemed to fit it for the 
haunt of solemn meditation. A Sunday, 
too, in the country, is so holy in its re- 
pose; such a pensive quiet reigns over 
the face of nature, that every restless 
passion is charm(?d down, and we feel all 
the natural religion of the soul gently 
springing up within us. 

“ Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky!” 

I cannot lay claim to the merit of being 
a devout man ; but there are feelings 
that visit me in a country church, amid 
the beautiful serenity of nature, which I 
exj)eriencc nowlu^re else ; and if not a 
more religious, I think I am a b(;tter man 
on Sunday, than on any other day of the 
soi^en. * 

But in this church I felt myself con- 
tinually thrown back upon the world by 
the frigidity and pomp of the poor worms 
abound me. The only being that seemed 
thoroughly to feel the humble and pros- 
trate piety of a true Christian was a poor 
decrepit old woman, bending under the 
weight of years and infirmities. She 
bore the traces of something better than 
abject poverty. The lingerings of decent 
pride were visible in her appearance. 
Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously clean. Some trivial 
respect, too, had been awtftded her, for 
she did not take her seat among the 
village /poor, but sat alone on the steps 
of the^altar. She seemed to have sur- 
vived all love, all friendship, all society ; 
and to have nothing left her but the 
hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly 
rising and^ bending her aged form in 
prayer; habitually conning her prayer- 
book, which her palsied, hand and failing 
eyes would not permit her to read, but 
which she evidently knew by heart ; I felt 
p^suaded that the faltering voice of that 
rfoor woman arose to heaven far before 
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the responses of the clerk, the swell of 
the organ, or the chanting of the choir. 

I am fond of loitering about country 
churches, and this was so delightfully 
situated that it frequently attracted me. 
It stood on a knoll, round which a small 
stream made a beautiful bend, and then 
wound its way through a long reach of 
soft meadow scenery. The church was 
surrounded by yew trees which seemed 
almost coevalMvith itself. Its tall gothic 
spire shot i|p3ightly from among them, 
with rooks %nd crows generally wheel- 
ing about it. I was seated there one still 
sunny morning, watching two labourers 
who were digging a grave. They had 
chosen one of the most remote and neg- 
lected corners of the churchyard; where, 
from the numl)er of nameless graves 
alfound, it would appear that the indigent 
and friendless were huddled into the 
earth. I was told that the new-made 
grave was for the only son of a poor 
widow. While I was meditating on the 
distinctions of worldly rank, which ex- 
tend thus down into the very dust, the 
toll of the bell announced the approach 
of the funeral. They were the obsequies 
of poverty, with which’ pride had nothing 
to do. A coffin of the plainest materials, 
without pall or other covering, was borne 
by some of the villaj^gl^The sexton 
walked before with an mr of cold indif- 
ference. There were* no mock mourners 
in the trappings of affected wo ; but there 
w'as one real mourner wffio feebly tot- 
tered after the corpse. It was the aged 
mother of the deceased — the poor old 
woman whom I had seen on the steps 
of the altar. She was supported by an 
humble friend, who was endeavouring to 
comfort her. A few of the neighbour- 
ing poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand 
in hand, now shouting with unthinking 
mirth, and now pausing to gaze, with 
childish curiosity, on the grief of the 
mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the 
grave, the parson issued from the church 
porch, arrayed in the surplice, with 
prayer-book in hand, and attended by 
the clerk. The service, however, was a 
mere act of charity. The deceased had 
been destitute, and the survivor was pen- 
niless ; it was shuffled through, there- 
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fore, in form, but coldly and unfeelingly. 
The well-fed priest moved but a few 
steps from the church door ; his voice 
could scarcely be heard at the grave; 
and never did I hear the funeral service, 
that sublime and touching ceremony, 
turned into such a frigid mummery of 
words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin 
was placed on the ground. On it were in- 
scribed the name and age of the deceased 
— “ George Somers, aged 26 years.” 
The poor mother had been assisted to 
kneel down at the head of it. Her with- 
ered hands were clasped, as if in prayer, 
but I could perceive* by a feeble rocking 
of the body, and a convulsive motion of 
the lips, that she was gazing on the last 
relics of her son, with the yearnings of a 
mother’s heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the 
coffin in the earth. There was that 
bustling stir which breaks so harshly on 
the feeling of grief and affection : direc- 
tions given in the cold tones of business ; 
the striking of spades into sand and gra- 
vel ; which, at the grave of those we 
love, is, of all sounds, the most wither- 
ing. The bustle around seemed to waken 
the mother from a wretched revery. She 
raised her glazed eyes, and looked about 
with a faint wildness. As the men ap- 
proached with cords to lowc^r the coffin 
into the gr.ave, she wrung her hands, 
and broke into an agony of grief. The 
poor woman who attcnd()d her took her 
by the arm, endeavoured to raise her 
from the earth, and to whisper something 
like consolation — “ Nay, now — nay, now 
— don’t take it so sorely to heart.” iShc 
could only shake her head and wring 
her hands, as one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the 
earth, the creaking of the cords seemed 
to agonize her ; but when, on some acci- 
dental obstruction, there was a jostling 
of the coffin, all the tenderness of the 
mother burst forth ; as if any harm could 
come to him who was far beyond the 
reach of worldly suffering. 

I could sec no more — my heart swelled 
into my throat — my eyes filled with tears 
— I felt as if I were acting a barbarous 
part in standing by and gazing idly on 
this serene of maternal anguish. I wan- 
dered to another part of the churchyard, 


where I remained until the funeral train 
had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and 
painfully quitting the grave, leaving be- 
hind her the remains of all that was dear 
to her on earth, and returning to silence 
and destitution, my heart ached for her. 
What, thought I, are the distresses of the 
rich ! they have friends to soothe — plea- 
sures to beguile — a world to divert and 
dissipate their griefs. What are the sor- 
rows of the young ! their growing minds 
soon close* above the wound — tlicar elastic 
spirits soon rise beneath the pressure — 
their green and ductile affections, soon 
tw'ine round new objects. But the sor- 
rows of the jX)or, wdio have no outward 
appliances to soothe — the sorrows of the 
aged, with whom lifi^at Ijest is but a 
wintry day, and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy — the sorrow’s nf a 
widow, aged, solitary, destitute, mourn- 
ing over an only son, the last solace of 
her years ; these are indeed sorrows 
which make us feel the impotency of 
consolation. 

It was some time before I l(;ft the 
churchyard. On my way homeward I 
met with the A^oman who had act(‘d as 
comforter : she was just returning from 
accompanying th() mother to her lonely 
habitation, and I drew from her some 
particulars conru'ctcd with the affecting 
scene I had witnessed. 

7"he parents of the deceased had re- 
sided in the village from childhood. They 
had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, 
and by various rural occupations, and 
the assistance of a small garden, had 
supported themselves creditably, and 
comfortably, and IckI a happy and blame- 
less life. Tlu'y had orui son, who had 
growm up to he the staff and pride of 
their age — “ Oh, sir!” said the good wo- 
man, “ he was such a comely la«, so 
sweet-tempered, so kind to every one 
around him, so dutiful to his parents ! It 
did one’s h(;art good to sec him of a Sun- 
day, dressed out in his best, so tall, so 
straight, so cheery, supporting his old 
mother to church — for she w^as always 
fonder of leaning on G(iorge’s arm, than 
on her good man’s ; and, poor soul, she 
might well be proud of him, for a finer 
lad there was not in the country round.” 

Unfortunately, the son was tcmptcdjj| 
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during a year of scarcity and agricul- 
tural hardship, to enter into the service 
of one of the small craft that plied on a 
neighbouring river, lie had not been 
long in this employ when he was en- 
trapped by a press-gang, and carried off 
to s(ia. His parents received tidings of 
his seizure, but beyond that they could 
learn nothing. It was the loss of their 
main prop. The father, who was already 
infirm, grew heartless and melancholy, 
and sunk into his grave. The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, 
could no longer support herself, and 
came, upon the parish. Still there was 
a kind feeling toward her throughout the 
village, and a certain respect as being 
oiu‘ of the oldest inhabitants. As no one 
appli(Hl for the c.ottage, in wdiich she had 
pass(‘d so many hapjjy days, she was 
perinitt(;d to remain in it, where she lived 
solitary and almost helpless. The few 
w’ants of nature were chiefly supplied 
from the scanty j)roductions of hfu* litth* 
garden, which the neighbours would now 
and th(‘n cultivati^ for her. It was but a 
few days before the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she 
was gathering some vegetables for h(‘r 
repast, when she heard the cottage door 
which faced the garden suddenly opened. 
A st rangin’ came out, and seemed to be 
looking eagerly and wildly around. lie 
was dressed in seamcni’s clothes, was 
emaciatc'd and ghastly ])ale, and bore the 
air of one brokcni by sickiK'ss and hard- 
ships. Tie saw her, and hastened to- 
ward her, but his ste[)s were faint and 
faltering; he sank on his knees before 
her, and sobbed like a child. The jioor 
woman gazed U[)on him with a vacant 
and wandering eye — Oh my dear, dear 
mother! don’t you know' your son ? your 
poor boy George?” It w\as indeed the 
wre^k of her once noble lad ; who, shat- 
tered by wounds, by sickness and foreign 
imprisonment, had at length dragged his 
wasted limbs homew’ard, to repose among 
the scenes of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particu- 
lars of such a meeting, where joy and 
sorrow were so completely blended ; still 
he was alive ! he was come homo ! he 
might y(^t live to comfort and cherish 
t.cr/)ld ago ! Nature, however, was ex- 
/hausted in him ; and if any thing had 


been wanting to finish the work of fate, 
the desolation of his native cottage w ould 
have been sufficient. He stretched him- 
self on the pallet, on which his widowed 
mother had passed many a sleepless 
night, and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that 
George Somers had returned, crowded 
to sec him, offering every comfort and 
assistance that their humble means af- 
forded. He was too weak, however, to 
talk — he could only look his thanks, llis 
mother was his constant attendant ; and 
he seemed unwilling to be helped by any 
other hand. 

There is something in sickness that 
breaks down the j)ridc of manhood ; that 
softens the heart, and brings it back to 
the fijolings of infancy. AVho that has 
languished, even in advanced life, in 
sickness and dc'spondency ; who that has 
pined on a w^cary Ix^d in the neglect and 
loneliness of a foreign land ; but has 
thought on the mother “ that looked on 
his childhood,” that smoothed his pillow, 
and administei’ed to his helplessness ? 
Oh ! there is an enduring tenderness in 
the love of a mother to a son that tran- 
scends all other affections of the heart. It 
is neither to chilled by selfishness, 
nor daunted by danger, nor W’eakened 
by w^orthlcssness, nor stifled by ingrati- 
tude. She wall sacrifice every comfiirt to 
Iiis convenience; she w ill surrender every 
})leasure to his enjoyment ; she will glory 
in his fame, and exult in his prosperity : — 
and, if misfortune overtake him, he will 
be the dearer to her from misfortune ; 
and if disgrace settle upon his name, she 
will still love and cherish him in spite of 
disgrace ; and if all the w^orld beside cast 
him olf, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what 
it was to be in sickness, and none to 
soothe — lonely and in prison, and none 
to visit him. He could not endure his 
[ mother from his sight ; if she moved 
away, his eye would follow her. She 
would sit for hours by his bed, watching 
him as he slept. Sometimes he would 
start from a feverish dream, and look 
anxiously uj) until he saw her bending 
over him ; w hen he would take her hand, 
lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep with 
the trancpnllity of a child. In this way 
he died. 
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My first impulse on hearing this hum- 
• ble tale of affliction, was to visit the cot- 
tage of the mouri)er, and administer pe- 
cuniary assistance, and, if possible, com- 
fort. I found, however, on inquiry, that 
the good feelings of the villagers had 
prompted them to do every thing that 
the case admitted : and as the poor know 
bast how to console each other’s sorrows, 
I did not venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was at the village 
church ; when, to my surj)risc, I saw the 
])oor old woman tottering down the aisle 
to her accustomed seat on the st(‘ps of 
the altar. I 

She had made fin effort to put on 
something like mourning for her son ; 
and notin' ng could be more touching than 
this struggle hetw('en pious affection and 
utter j)overty : a black riband or so — a 
faded black handkerchief, and one or 
two more such humble attempts to ex- 
press by outw’ard signs that grief which 
passes show. When I looked round upon 
the storied monuments, the stately hfitch- 
ments, the cold marbU; pomp, with which 
grandeur mourned magnificently over de- 
parted pride, and turned to this poor 
widow bowed down by age and sorrow', 
at the altar of her Clod, and oflering up 
the* prayers and jiraises of fi pious though 
a broken heart, I felt that this living mo- 
nument of real grief w as worth them all. 

I related her story to some of the 
wealthy members of the congregation, 
and they were moved by it. They ex- 
erted thcms(;lves to render her situation 
more comfortable, and to lighten her 
afflictions. It was, however, but smooth- 
ing a f()w steps to the grave. In the 
course of a Sunday or tw'o after, she was 
missed from her usual seat at church, 
and before I left the neighbourhood, I 
heard, w ith a feeling of satisfaction, that 
she had quietly breathed her last, and 
had gone to rejoin those she loved, in 
that world where sorrow is never known, 
and friends are never parted. 


THE BOAR’S HEAD TAVERN, 
EASTCIIKAP. 

A SHAKSPKARIAN RESEARCH. 

“ A tavern is the rendezvous, the exchange, the 
staple of good fellows. I have heard my great- 
grandfather tel), how his great-great-grandiather 
should say. that it was an old proverb when his I 
greal-grandfuther was a child, that ‘ it was a good 
wind that blew a man to the wine.’ ” 

MoTHkR Bombje. 

It is a pious custom, in some Catholic 
countries, to honour the memory of saints 
by votive lights burnt Ixifbre their pic- 
tures. The popularity of a saint, there- 
fore, may be known by the number of 
these off'rings. One, jierhaps, is left to 
moulder in the darkness of his little cha- 
{)(d ; another may have a solitary lamp 
to throw its blinking rays athwart his-f 
effigy ; w hile the whole blaze of adora- 
tion is lavished at the shrine of some 
beatifi(‘d father of renown. The wcialthy 
devotee brings his huge luminary of wax; 
the cag('r zealot his sc V(,*n -branched can- 
dlestick, and even the mtmdicant pilgrim 
is by no means satisfied that sufficient 
light is thrown upon the deceased, unless » 
he hangs up liis little lamp of smoking 
oil. The consequence is, that in the 
eagernc'ss to enlighten, they are oflen 
apt to obscure ; and I have occasionally 
seen an unlucky saint almost smoked out 
of countenance by the officiousness of 
his followers. 

In like manner has it fared with the 
immortal Shakspeare. Every writer con- 
siders it his bounden duty to light up 
some portion of his character or w'orks, 
and to rescue some merit from oblivion. 

The commentator, opulent in words, pro- 
duces vast tomes of dissertations ; the 
common herd of editors send up mists 
of obscurity from their notes at the bot- 
tom of each page ; and every oasual 
scribbler brings his farthing rushlight of 
eulogy or research, to swell the cloud 
of incense and of smoke. 

As I honour all established usages of 
my brethrerl of the quill, I thought it but 
proper to contribute my mite of homage 
to the memory of the illustrious bard. 

I was for some time, however, sorely 
puzzled in what way I should discharge 
this duty. I found myself anticipated in 
every attempt at a new reading ; ever j 
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doubtful line had been explained a dozen 
different ways, and perplexed Ix'.yond the 
reach of elucidation ; and as to fine pas- 
sages, tlicy had all been amply praised by 
previous admirers; nay, so completely 
had the bard, of late, been ovcriarded 
with panegyric by a great (ic;rman critic, 
that it was difficult now to find even a 
fault that had not been argued into a 
bc'auly. , 

In this perplexity, I was one morning 
turning over his j)ages, when I casually 
opened upon the comic scenes of Henry 
IV. and ^as, in a moment, completely 
lost in the madcap revelry of the Boar’s 
H('ad Tavern. So vividly and naturally 
are these scenes of iiurnour depicted, and 
with such force and consistency arc the 
charaet(.‘rs sustained, that they become 
j. mingl(‘d up in th(^ mind with tlui facts 
and piTsonages of real life. To few 
rc'aders does it occur, that tliese are all 
ideal creations of a i>oet’s brain, and 
that, in sober truth, no such knot of 
I merry roisters ever enlivened the dull 
neighbourhood of Kastchea}i. 

For my part, I love to give myself up 
to the illusions of poetry. A hero of 
fi/’tion that never existed is just as valua- 
ble to me as a hero of history that existed 
a tljousand years since : and, if I may be j 
excused such an insensibility to the com- j 
j mon ties of human nature, I would not 
give u|) fat Jack for half the great men 
of ancient chronicle. What have the 
luu’oes of yore done for me, or men like 
me ? They have con(|uered countries of 
which I do not enjoy an acre ; or they 
Jiave gained laurels of which I (lo not > 
inluM’it a leaf; or they have furnisla'd j 
cxam[)l(\s of harebrained prowi'ss, wliich j 
I have ncith(.‘r the opportunity nor the ; 
inclination to follow. But, old .Tack Fal- \ 
staff! — kind Jack Falstaff! — sweet Jack | 
Falstaffi! — -has enlarged the boundaries j 
of human enjoyment ; he has added vast 1 
regions of wit and good-liumour, in which ' 
the poorest man may revel ; and has be- ; 
qiieathed a never-failing inlicritaiico of I 
jolly laughter, to make mankind merrier : 
and better to the latest posterity. ; 

A thought suddenly struck me : “ 1 
will make a pilgrimage to Eastcheap,” 
said I, closing the book, ‘‘and see if; 
the old Boar’s Head Tavern still exists. | 
/Who knows but 1 may light upon some j 


legendary traces of Dame Quickly and 
her guests ; at any rate, there will be a 
kindred pleasure, in treading the halls 
once vocal with their mirth, to that the 
toper enjoys in smelling to the empty 
cask once filled with generous wine.” 

The resolution was no sooner fornujd 
than put in execution. I forbear to treat 
of the various adventures and w’onders I 
encountered in my travels ; of the haunt- 
ed regions of Cock Lane; of tlie faded glo- 
ries of Little Britain, and the parts adja- 
cent; whatj)erilsl ran in Cateaton Street 
and Old JewTy ; of the renowned Guild- 
hall and its tw^o stunted giants, the pride 
and wonder of the city, and the terror of 
all unlucky urcliins ; and how I visited 
London Stone, and struck my staff upon 
it, in imitation of that arch rebel. Jack 
Cade. 

Let it suffice t(^ say, that I at length 
arrived in merry Eastch(*ap, that ancient 
region of wit and wassail, wdiere the very 
names of the streets relish(‘d of good 
cheer, as Pudding Lane Ixiars testimony 
even at the present day. For Eastcheap, 
says old Stow'e, “ was always famous 
for it!^ convivial doings. The cookes 
cried hot ribbes of beiT roasted, pies w^cll 
baked, and other victuals : there W'as 
clattering of pewter pots, liarpe, pipe, 
and sawlri(^.” Alas ! how sadly is the 
scene changed since the roaring days of 
Falstaff and old Stow e ! Tlie madcap 
roister has given place to the plodding 
tradesman; the clattering of pots and 
the sound of “ harpe and saw trie,” to 
the din of carts and the accursed dinging 
of the dustman’s bell; and no song is 
heard save', haply, the strain of some 
siren from Billingsgate, chanting the cu- 
logy of dec(*ased mackerel. 

1 sought, in vain, for the ancient abode 
(d* Dame Quickly. The only relic of 
it is a boar’s head, carved in relief in 
stone, w'hich formerly served as the sign, 
but at present is built into tlie parting 
line of two houses, wdiich stand on the 
site of the renow ned old tavern. 

For tlie history of this little abode 
of good fellow'ship, I was referred to a 
tallow-chandler’s wddow, opposite,, wdu) 
had bc'cn born and brought up on the 
s])ot, and w\as looked up to as the indis- 
putable chronicler of tho neighbourhood. 

I found her seated in a Httfe back par- 
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lour, the window of which looked out 
upon a yard about eight feet square, laid 
out as a flower-garden ; while a glass 
door opposite afforded a distant })eep of 
the street, through a vista of soap and 
tallow candles : the two views, which 
comprised, in all probability, her pros- 
pects in life, and the little world in which 
she had lived, and moved, and had her 
being, for the better part of a century. 

To be versed in the history of East- 
cheap, great and little, from London 
Stone even unto the Monument, was, 
doubtless, in her opinion, to be acquaint- 
ed with the history of the universe. Yet, 
with all this, she possessed the simplicity 
of true wisdom, and that liberal commu- 
nicative disposition, which I have gene- 
rally remarked in intelligent old ladies, 
knowing in the concerns of their neigh- 
bourhood. 

IL‘r information, however, did not ex- 
tend far back into antiquity. She could 
throw no light upon the history of the 
Boar’s Head, from the time that Dame 
Quickly espousf'd the valiant Pistol, until 
the great fini of London, when it was 
unfortunately burnt down. It was soon 
rebuilt, and continued to flourish’ under 
the old name and sign, until a dying 
landlord, struck with remorse for double 
scores, bad measures, and othc*r iniqui- 
ties, which are incident to the sinful race 
of publicans, endeavoured to make his 
peace with heaven, by bequeathing the 
tavern to St. Michael’s (Uiurch, Crooked 
Lane, toward the supporting of a chap- 
lain. For some time the vestry meetings 
were regularly held there; but it was 
observed that the old Boar never held 
u]) his head under church government. 
He gradually declined, and finally gave 
his last gasp about thirty years since. 
The tavern was then turned into shops ; 
but she informed mo that a picture of 
it was still preserved in St. Michael’s 
Church, which stood just in the rear. 
To get a sight of this picture was now 
my determination ; so, having informed 
myself of the abode of the sexton, I took 
my leave of the venerable chronicler of 
Eastcheap, my visit having doubtless 
raised greatly her opinion of her legend- 
ary lore, and furnished an important 
incident in the history of her life. 

It cost me some difficulty, and much 


curious inquiry, to ferret out the humble 
hanger-on to the church. I had to ex- 
I plore Crooked Lane, and divers little 
alleys, and elbows, and dark passages, 
with which this old city is perforated, 
like an ancient cheese, or a worm-eaten 
chest of drawers. At length T traced 
him to a corner of a small court, sur- 
rounded by lofty houses, where the in- 
habitants enjoy about as much of the 
face of heaven, as a communily of frogs 
at the bottom of a well. The sexton 
was a meek, acquiescing little man, of a 
bowing, lowly habit : yet he had a plea- 
sant twinkling in his eye, and, if encou- 
raged, would now and then hazard a 
small pleasantry ; such as a man of his 
low ejstatc might venture to make in the 
company of high church-wardens, and 
other mighty men of the earth. I found, 
him in company with the deputy organist, 
seated apart, like Milton’s angels, dis- 
coursing, no doubt, on high doctrinal 
points, and settling the affairs of the 
church over a friendly pot of ale — for 
the lower classes of English seldom deli- 
berate on any weighty matter without 
the assistance of a (“ool tankard to clear 
their understandings. I arrived at the 
moment when they had finished their 
ale and their argument, and were about 
to repair to the church to put it in order; 
so, having made known my wishes, I 
received thcjir gracious permission to ac- 
company th(un. 

The church of St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, standing a short distance from Bil- 
linjTs^ate, is enriched with the tombs of 
many fishmongors of renown; and as 
every profession has its galaxy of glory, 
and its constellation of great men, I pre- 
sume the monument of a mighty fish- 
monger of the; olden time is regarded with 
as much reverence by succeeding ge- 
nerations of the craft, as poets feqj on 
contemplating the tomb of Virgil, or sol- 
diers the monument of a Marlborough or 
Turenne. 

I cannot but turn aside, while thus 
speaking of illustrious men, to observe 
that St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, contains 
also the ashes of that doughty champion, 
William Walworth, knight, who so man- 
fully clove down the sturdy wight, Wat 
Tyler, in Smithfield ; a hero worthy of 
honourable blazon, as almost the only 
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Lord Mayor on record famous for deeds 
of arms : — the sovereigns of Cockney 
being generally renowned as the most 
pacific of all potentates.* 

Adjoining the church, in a small ce- 
metery, immediately under the back win- 
dow of what was once the Boar’s Head, 
stands the tombstone of Robert Preston, 
whilom drawer at the tavern. It is now 
nearly a century since this trusty drawer 
of good liquor closed his bustling career, 
and was thus quietly deposited within call 
of his customers. As I was clearing 
away the weeds from his (epitaph, the little 
sexton drew me on one sid(^ with a mys- 
terious air, and informed me in a low 
voice, that once upon a time, on a dark 
wintry night, when the wind was unruly, 
howling, and whistling, banging about 
^doors and windows, and twirling weather- 
cocks, so that the living were frightened 
out of their beds, and even the dead could 
not sleep quietly in thenr graves, the ghost 
of honest Preston, which happened to be 
airing its(;lf in the churchyard, was at- 
tracted by the well-known call of “ w’aiter” 
from the Boar’s Head, and made its 
sudden appearance in th() midst of a 
roaring club, just as th(5 parish clerk was 
sfnging a stave from the mirrie garland 
ofCkiptain Death to t'uc discomfiture of 
sundry trainband captains, and the con- 
version of an infidel attorney, who became 
a z(ialous Christian on the spot, and was 

* The following was the ancient inscription on 
the monument of this worthy ; which, unhappily, 
was destroyed in the great conflagration. 

Hereunder lyth a man of Fame, 

William Walworth callyd by name ; 

Fishmonger he was in lyfflime here. 

And twice T,ord Maior, as in books ippcarc j 
Who, with courage stout and manly myght, 

Slew Jack Straw in Kyng Richard's sight. 

For which act done, and trew entent, 

The Kyng made him knyghl incontinent ; 

And gave him armes, as here you see, 

^'o declare his fact and chivaldrie. 

He left this lyff the yere of our God 

Thirteen hondred fourscore and three odd. 

An error in the foregoing inscription has been 
corrected by the venerable Stowe. “ Whereas,” 
saith he, “ it hath been far spread abroad by vulgar 
opinion, that the rebel smitten down so manfully by 
Sir William Walworth, the then worthy Iiord 
Maior, was named Jack Straw, and not Wat Tyler, 

I thought good to reconcile this rash-conceived 
doubt by such testimony as I find in ancient and 
good records. The principal leaders, or captains, 
of the commons, were Wat Tyler, ns the first man ; 
the second was John, or Jack, Straw, etc. etc.” 

• ISlowes London. 

never known to twist the truth afterwards, 
except in the way of business. 

I beg it may be remembered, that I do 
not pledge myself for the authenticity of 
this anecdote ; though it is well known 
that the churchyards and by -corners of 
this old metropolis arc very much in- 
fested with perturbed spirits ; and every 
one must have heard of th(j Cock Lane 
ghost, and the apparition that guards the 
regalia in the Tower, which has fright- 
ened so many bold sentinels almost out of 
their wits. 

Be all this as it may, this Robert Pres- 
ton seems to have been a wortiiy succcs.sor 
to the nimble-tongued Francis who at- 
tended upon the revels of Prince Ilal ; to 
have been equally prompt with his “anon, 
anon, sir and to have transcended his 
predeces.sor in honesty ; for FalstafT, the 
veracity of whose taste no man will 
venture to impeach, flatly accuses Francis 
of putting lime in his sack ; whereas 
honest Preston’s epitaph lauds him for the 
sobriety of his conduct, the soundness of 
liis wine, and the fairness of his mea- 
sure.* The worthy dignitaries of the 
church, however, did not appear much 
captivdtcd by the sober virtues of the 
tapster ; the deputy organist, who had a 
moist look out of the eye, made some 
shre*wd remark on the abstemiousness of 
a man brought up among full hogsheads ; 
and the little sexton corroborated his 
opinion by a significant wink, and a du- 
bious shake of the head. 

Thus far my researches, though they 
threw much light on the history of tap- 
sters, fishmongers, and Lord Mayors, yet 
disappointed me in the great object of my 
quest, the picture of the Boar’s Head 
Tavern. No such painting was to be 
found in the church of St. Michael. 

“ Marry and amen !” said I, “ here eiidcth 

* As this inscription is rife with excellent mo- 
rality, 1 transcribe it for the admonition of delin- 
quent tapsters. It is, no doubt, the production of 
some choice spirit, who once frequented the Boar’s 
Head. 

Bacchus, to give the toping world surprise. 

Produced one sober son, and here he lies. 

Though rear’d among full hogsheads, he defied 

The charms of wine, and every one beside. 

O reader, if to justice thou’rt inclined. 

Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind. 

He drew good wine, took care to fill his pots, 

Had sundry virtues that excused his faults. 

You that on Bacchus have the like dependence. 

Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance. 

H 
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my research !” So I was giving Ihc 
matter up, with the air of a baffled an- 
tiquary, when my friend the sexton, per- 
ceiving mo to bo curious in every thing 
relative to the old tavern, offered to show 
me the choice vessels of the vestry, which 
had been handed down from remote times, 
when the parish meetings were held at the 
Boar’s Head. These were deposited in 
the parish club-room, which had been 
transferred, on the dcicline of the ancient 
establishment, to a tavern in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A few ste])s brought us to the house, 
which stands No. 12 Mile Lane, bearing 
the title of the Mason’s Arms, and is kept 
by Master Edward Honey ball, the “ bully- 
rook” of the establishment. It is one of 
those little taverns wliich abound in the 
lieart of the city, and form the centre of 
gossip and intelligence of the neighbour- 
hood. We entered the bar-room, which 
was narrow and darkling ; for in thcs(‘ 
clos(5 lanes but few rays of reflected light 
are cnabl(‘d to struggle down to the inha- 
bitants, whose broad day is at best but a 
tolerable twilight. The room w^as par- 
titioned into boxes, each containing a 
table spread with, a clean wliite' cloth, 
ready for dinner. This show(‘d that the 
guests were of the good old stamp, and 
(livided their day equally, for it was but 
just one o’clock. At the lower end of 
the room was a clear coal fire, before 
which a breast of lamb was roasting. A 
row of bright brass candlesticks and 
pewter mugs glistened along the mantel- 
piece, and an old-fashioned clock ticked 
in one corner. There was something 
primitive in this medley of kitchem, par- 
lour, and liall, that carried me back to 
earlier times, and pleased me. The place, 
indeed, was humble, but every thing had 
that look of order and neatness, which 
Ixjspcaks the superintcmdence of a notable 
English housewife. A group of am- 
phibious-looking beings, who might be 
either fishermen or sailors, were regaling 
themselves in one of the boxes. As 1 
was a visiter of rather higher pretensions, 

1 was ushered into a little misshapen back 
room, having at least nine corners. It 
was lighted by a skylight, furnished with 
antiquated leathern chairs, and orna- 
mented w ith the portrait of a fat pig. It 
wais evidently appropriated to particular 


customers, and I found a shabby gen- 
tleman, in a red nose and oil-cloth hat, 
seated in one corner, meditating on a 
half-empty pot of porter. 

The old sexton had taken the landlady 
aside, and with an air of profound im- 
portance imparled to her my errand. 
Dame Iloneyball was a likely, plump, 
bustling, little woman, and no bad sub- 
stitute for that paragon of hostesses. 
Dame Quickly. She seemed dedighted 
with an oj>portunity to oblige ; and hurry- 
ing up stairs to the archives of her house, 
where the precious vesseds of the parish 
club w^cre de])osited, she relurruMl, smiling 
and courtesying, with them in her liands. 

The first sh(' presented me w^asa ja- 
j)anned iron tobacco-box, of gigantic size, 
out of which, I w’as told, the vestry had 
smoked at their stated meetings, since, 
time immemorial ; and which was lu'ver 
sufli^red to be profaned by vulgar hands, 
or used on common occasions. 1 rc- 
ceivTMj it with becoming reverence ; but 
what was my delight, at beholding on its 
cover the identical painting of whicdi T 
was in (juest ! There was displayed the 
outside of the Boar’s Head Tavern ; and 
before the door was to be seen the whole 
convivial grouj), at table, in full revel ; 
pictured wdth that wonderful fidelity and 
force, with which the j)ortraits of iv*- 
now'iied generals and commodores are 
illustrated on tobacco-boxes, for th(i be- 
iK'fit of j)Osterity. L(;st, how'cver, there 
should be any mistake, , the cunning 
limner had warily inscribed the names of 
Prince Hal and FalstalT on the; bottoms of 
their chairs. 

On the inside of the cover w\as an 
inscription, nearly obliterated, recording 
that this box w^as the gifl of Sir Richard 
Gor(‘, for the use of the vestry meetings 
at the Boar’s Head Tavern, and that it 
was “ rejiaired and iMjautified by hisj^suc- 
ccssor, Mr. .Tohn Packard, 1767.” Such 
is a flnthful description of this august 
and venerable relic ; and I question 
whether the learned Scriblcrius contem- 
plated his Roman shield, or the Knights 
of the Round Table the long-sought san- 
greal, with more exultation. 

While I w^as meditating on it with 
enraptured gaze. Dame Iloneyball, who 
was highly gratified by the interest it 
excited, put in my hands a drinking cup 
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or goblet, which also belonged to the 
vestry, and was descended from the old 
Boar’s Head. It bore the inscription of 
having been the gift of Francis Wythers, 
knight, and was held, she told me, in 
exceeding great value, being considered 
very “ antyke.” This last opinion was 
strengthened by the shabby gentleman in 
the r()d nose and oil-cloth hat, and whom 
1 strongly, suspected of being a lineal 
descendant from the valiant Bardolph. 
lie suddenly aroused from his meditation 
on the pot of porter, and, casting a know- 
ing look at the goblet, exclaimed, “ Ay, 
ay ! the head don’t ache now that made 
that there article !” 

The great importance attached to this 
rncmcmto of ancient revelry by modern 
churchwardens at first puzzled me ; but 
•there is nothing sharpens the apprehen- 
sion so much as antiquarian research ; 
for I immediately perceived that this could 
bo no other than the identical “ parcel- 
gilt goblet” on which Falstaff made his 
loving, but faithless vow to Dame Quick- 
ly ; and which would, of course, be 
treasured up with care among the regalia 
of her domains as a testimony of that 
solemn contract.* ^ 

Mine hostess, indeed, gave me a long 
history how the goblet had been handed 
down from generation to generation. She 
also entertained me with many particulars 
concerning the worthy vestrymen who 
have seated themselves thus quietly on 
the stools of the ancient roisters of 
hiastcheap, and, like so many commenta- 
tors, utter clouds of smoke in honour of 
Shakspeare. These I forbear to relate, 
lest niy readers should not be as curious 
in thes(‘ matters as myself. Suffice it to 
say, the neighbours, one and all, about 
Eastcheap, belitwe that Falstaff and his 
merry crew actually lived and revelled 
the». Nay, there are several legendary 
anecdotes concerning him still extant 
among tlie oldest frequenters of the 
Mason’s Arms, which they give as 
transmitted down from their forefathers; 

* Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt 
goblft, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at the round 
table, by a sea-coal hre, on Wednesday, in Whitsun- 
week, when the prince broke ihy head for likening 
his father to a single man of Windsor; thou didst 
sw(‘ar to me then, as 1 was washing thy wound, to 
martiy me, and make mo my lady, thy wife. Canst 
thou deny it? Henry IV, rart 2. 


and Mr. M’Kash, an Irish hair-dresser, 
whose shop stands on the site of the old 
Boar’s Head, has several dry jokes of 
Fat Jack’s, not laid down in the books, 
with which he makes his customers 
ready to die of laughter. 

I now turned to my friend the sexton 
to make some further inquiries, but I 
found him sunk in pensive meditation. 
Ilis head had declined a little on one 
side ; a deep sigh heaved from the very 
l>ottom of his stomach ; and, though I 
could not see a tear trembling in his 
eye, yet a moisture w^as evidently steal- 
ing from a corner of his mouth. I fol- 
lowed the direction of his eye through 
the door wdiich stood open, and found it 
fixed wistfully on the savoury breast of 
lamb, roasting in dripping richness before 
the fire. 

I now called to mind that in the eager- 
ness of rny recondite investigation, I w^as 
keeping the poor man from his dinner. 
My bowels yearned wdtli sympathy, and, 
putting in his hand a small token of my 
gratitude and good-will, 1 departed, with a 
hearty benediction on him. Dame Honey- 
ball, and the Parish Club of Crooked- 
Lane; — not forgetting my shabby but 
sententious friend, in the oil-cloth hat 
and copper nose. 

Thus have I given a “ tedious brief” 
account of this intert'sting research, for 
which, if it prove too short and unsatis- 
factory, I can only plead my inexperience 
in this branch of literature, so deservedly 
popular at the present day. 1 am aw\are 
that a more skilful illustrator of the im- 
mortal bard would have swelled the ma- 
terials I have touched ujion, to a good 
merchantabki bulk ; comprising the bio- 
graphies of William Walworth, .Tack 
Straw, and Robert Preston ; some notice 
of the eminent fishmongers of St. 
Michael’s ; the history of Eastcheap, 
great and little; private anecdotes of 
Dame Honey hall, and her pretty daugh- 
ter, whom I have not even mentioned ; 
to say nothing of the damsel tending the 
breast of lamb (and whom, by the way, 

I remarked to be a comely lass, with a | 
neat foot and ancle) — the whole enlivened 
by the riots of Wat Tyler, and illumi- | 
nated by the great fire of London. 

All this I leave, as a rich mine, to bo 
worked by future commentators ; nor do 
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I despair of seeing the tobacco-box, and 
the “parcel-gilt goblet,” which I have 
thus brought to light, the subjects of 
future engravings, and almost as fruitful 
of voluminous dissertations and disputes 
as the shield of Achilles, or the far- 
famed Portland vase. 


THE 

MUTABILITY OF LITERATURE. 

A COLLOQUY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

1 know that all beneath the moon decays, 

And vvhal by mortals in this world is brought, 

1 Jn time's "real period shall return to naught. 

1 know that all the muse’s heavenly layes, 

With toil of sprite which are so dearly bought, 

As idle sounds of few oi none are sought, 

That there is nothing lighter than mere praise. 

Duijmmono of Hawtiiojindkn. 

j There are certain half-dreaming 
1 moods of mind, in which wc naturally j 
I steal away from noise and glare, and 
I sef‘k some quiet haunt, wh(‘re we may 
indulge our rtwerics and build our air 
castles undisturbed. In such a mood I 
was loitering about th(5 old gray cloisters 
of AYestmi lister Abbey, enjoying that 
luxury of wandering thought which one 
is apt to dignify witli the name of reflec- 
tion ; when suddenly an irruption of 
madcaj) boys from AVeslminsler School, 
playing at football, brolu' in upon the 
monastic stillness of the place, making 
I the vaulted passagt’s and mouldering 
! tombs echo with their merriment. I 
' sought to take refuge from their noi.se 
! by penetrating still deeper into the soli- 
! tudes of the pile, and a[)plied to one of 
the v('rgers for admission to the library. 
ITe conduct(‘d mo through a portal rich 
with the crumbling sculpture of former 
ages, which ojiened upon a gloomy pas- 
sage leading to the chapter-hou.se and 
the chamber in which Doomsday Book is 
dc'po.sifed. .lust within the passage is a 
small door on the left. To this the 
verger applied a key; it was double 
locked, and opened with some difficulty, 
as if seldom used. Wc now ascended a 
dark narrow staircase, and, passing 
through a second door, entered the 
; library.^ 

j I found myself in a lofty antique hall. 


the roof supported by massive joists of 
old English oak. It was soberly lighted 
j by a row of gothic windows at a con- 
siderable height from the floor, and which 
apparently opened upon the roofs of the 
cloisters. An ancient picture of some 
reverend dignitary of the church in his 
robes hung over the fireplace. Around 
the hall and in a small gallery were the 
books, arranged in carved oaken cases. 
They consisted principally of old pole- 
mical writers, and wi're much more worn 
by time than use. In the centres of the 
library was a solitary table with two or 
three books on it, an inkstand without 
ink, and a few jiens parched by long 
disuse. Th(‘ place seemed fitted for quic^t 
study and profound meditation. It was 
buried deep among the massive walls of 
the abbey, and shut up from the tumult 
of the world. I could only hoar now and 
then the shouts of the schoolboys faintly 
swelling from the cloistm’s, and the sound 
of a hell tolling for ])rayers, that eehoed 
.soberly along the rool*s of the abbey. 
By d(‘grees the shouts of merriment grew 
fainter and fainter, and at length di(‘d 
away. I’he bell ceased to toll, and a 
proffiuiid silencer reigned through the 
dusky hall. 

I had taken down a little thick quarto, 
curiously bound in parchmi'nt, with brass 
clasps, and seatf;d myself at tli(i table in 
a venerable elbow-chair. Instead of 
reading, however, 1 was beguiled by the 
solemn monastic, air, and lifeless qui(‘.t of 
the place, into a train of mu.sing. As I 
looked around upon the old volumes in 
their mouldering covers, thus ranged on 
the shelves, and appart'nlly nev('r dis- 
turbed in their rcfiosc, 1 could not but 
corisifli^r the library a kind of literary 
catacomb, where authors, like mummies, 
are piously entombed, and left to blacken 
and moulder in dusty oblivion. 

How much, thought I, has each of those 
volumes, now thrust asidij with such in- 
difftsrcncc, cost some aching head ! how 
many weary days ! how many sleepless 
nights! How have their authors buried 
themselves in the solitude of cells and 
cloisters; shut themselves up from the . 
face of man, and the still more blessed 
face of nature ; and devoted themselves 
to painful research and intense reflection I 
And all for what 1 to occupy an inch of 
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dusty shelf — to have the titles of their 
works read now and then in a future age, 
by some drowsy churchman or casual 
straggler like myself; and in another age 
to be lost, even to renK'mhrance. Such 
is the amount of this boasted immortality. 
A menj temporary rumour, a local sound ; 
like the tone of that bell which has just 
tolled among these towers, fdling the car 
for a rnomc3nt — lingering transiently in 
echo — and then passing away like a thing 
that was not ! 

While I sat half murmuring, half me- 
ditating these un})rofitable speculations, 
with ray head resting on my hand, 1 was 
thrumming with the other hand upon the 
cjuarto, until I accidentally loosened the 
clas])s ; when, to my utter astonishment, 
the little book gave two or three yawns, 
hke one awaking from a deep sleep ; then 
a husky hem ; and at length began to 
talk. At first its voice was very hoarse 
and broken, being much troubled by a 
cobw('b which some studious spid(‘r had 
woven across it ; and having probably 
contracted a cold from long exposure to 
the chills and damjis of the ablx^y. In a 
short time, however, it became more dis- 
tii>ct, and I soon found it ^n exceedingly 
fluent conversable little tome. Its lan- 
guage, to be; sure, was rather quaint and 
obsolete, and its pronunciation, what, in 
the present day, would be dixmied bar- 
barous ; but I shall endeavour, as far as 

I am able, to render it in modern par- 
lance. 

It began with railings about the neglect 
of the world — about merit being sulflu’ed 
to languish in obscurity, and other such 
commonplace topics of literary repining, 
and complained bitterly that it had not 
been opeiaxl for more than two centuries. 
That the dean only looked now and then 
into the library, sometimes took down a 
volufne or two, trifled with them for a 
few moments, and then returned them to 
their shelves. “ What a plague do they 
mean,” said the little quarto, which I 
began to perceive was somewhat choleric, 

“ what a plague do they mean by keeping 
several thousand volumes of us shut up 
hen;, and watched by a set of old vergers, 
like so many bciauties in a harem, merely 
to be looked at now and then by the dean ! 
Books were written to give pleasure and 
}o be enjoyed ; and I would have a rule 
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passed that the dean should pay each of 
us a visit at least once a year ; or if he is 
not equal to the task, let them once in a 
while turn loose the whole school of 
Westminster among us, that at any rate 
we may now and then have an airing.” 

“ Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I, 

“ you are not aware how much better you 
are off than most books of your gene- 
ration. By being stored away in this 
ancient library, you are like the treasured 
remains of those saints and monarchs 
which lie enshrined in the adjoining 
chapels ; while the remains of their con- 
temporary mortals, Icfl; to the ordinary 
course of nature, have long since returned 
to dust.” 

“ Sir,” said the little tome, ruffling his 
leaves and looking big, “ I was written 
for all the world, not for the book-worms 
of an abbey. I was intended to circulate 
from hand to hand, like other great con- 
temporary works ; but here have I been 
clasped up for more than two centurk^s, 
and might have silently fallen a prey to 
these worms that are playing the very 
vengeance with my intestines, if you had 
not by phance given me an oj)portunity of 
uttering a few last woitls before I go to 
pieces.” 

“ My good friend,” rejoined I, “ had 
you been left to the circulation of which 
you speak, you would long ere this have 
been no more. To judge from your phy- 
siognomy, you are now well stricken in 
years : very few of your contemporaries 
can be at present in existence ; and those 
few owe their longevity tobcang immured 
like yourself in old libraries ; which, 
suffer me to add, instead of likening to 
harems you might more, properly and 
gratefully have compared to those in- 
firmaries attached to religious establish- 
ments, for the benefit of the old and de- 
crepit, and where, by quiet fostering and 
no employment, they often endure to an 
amazingly good-for-nothing old age. You 
talk of your contemporaries as if in cir- 
culation — where do we meet with their 
works? what do we hear of Robert Gro- 
teste, of Lincoln? No one could have 
toiled harder than he for immortality, 
lie is said to have written nearly two 
hundred volumes. He built, as it were, 
a pyramid of books to perpetuate his 
name: but alas! the pyramid has long 

13 
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since fallen, and only a few fragments 
are scattered in various libraries, where 
they arc scarcely disturbed even by the 
antiquarian. What do we hear of Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, the historiiin, antiquary, 
philosopher, theologian, cind poet? He 
declined two bishoprics, that he might 
shut himself up and write for posterity ; 
but posterity never inquires after his la- 
bours, What of Henry of Huntingdon, 
who, besides a learned history of England, 
wrote a treatise on the contempt of the 
world, which the world has revenged by 
forgetting him ? What is quoted of Jo- 
seph of Exeter, styled the miracle of his 
age in classical composition? Of his 
three great heroic poems oikj is lost ftjr 
ever, excepting a mere fragment; the 
others are known only to a few of the 
curious in literature ; and as to his love 
verses and epigrams, they have entirely 
disappeared. What is in current use of 
John Wallis, the Franciscan, who ac- 
quired the name of the tree of life? Of 
William of Malrnsbury ; — of Simeon of 
Durham ,* — of Benedict of Peterborough ; 

— of John Hanvile of St. Albans ; 

of ” 

“ Prithee, friend,” cried the quarto, in 
a testy tone, “ how old do you think me ? 
You are talking of authors that lived long 
before my time, and wrote either in La- 
tin or French, so that they in a manner 
expatriated themselves, and deserved to 
be forgotten;* but I, sir, was ushered 
into the world from the press of the re- 
nowned Wynkyn de Worde. 1 was writ- 
ten in my own native tongue at a time 
when the language had become fixed ; 
and indeed I was considered a model of 
pure and elegant English.” 

(I should observe that these remarks 
were couched in such intolerably anti- 
quated terms, that I have had infinite difti- 
culty in rendering them into modern 
phraseology.) 

“ I cry your mercy,” said I, “ for mis- 
taking your age; but it matters little: 
almost all the writers of your time have 
likewise passed into forgetfulness ; and 

* In Latin and French hath many soucraine 
Wittes had great dolyte to endite, and have many 
noble thinges fulfilde, but certea there ben some 
that speaken their poisye in French, of which 
speche the Frenchmen have as good a fantasye as 
we have in hear jing of Frenchmen’s Englishc. — 
Chaucer g VegUiment of Low. 


Do Worde’s publications are mere lite- 
rary rarities among book-collectors. The 
purity and stability of language, too, on 
which you found your claims to perpe- 
tuity, have been the fallacious depen- 
dance of authors of every age, even back 
to the times of the worthy Robert of 
(xloucester, who wrote his history in 
rhymes of mongrel Saxon.* Even now 
many talk of Spenser’s ‘ well of pure 
English undefiled,’ as if the language 
ever sprang from a well or fountain-head, 
and was not rather a mere confluence of 
various tongues, perpetually subject to 
changes and intermixtures. It .is this 
which has made English literature so 
extremely mutable, and the reputation 
built upon it so fleeting. Unless thought 
can be committed to something more per- 
manent and unchangeable than such a 
medium, even thought must share the fate 
of every thing else, and fall into decay. 
This should serve as a check upon the 
vanity and exultation of the most popu- 
lar writer. He finds the language in 
which h(; has embarked his fame gradu- 
ally altering, and subject to the dilaj)ida. 
tions of time and the caprice of fashion. 
He looks backhand beholds the early au- 
thors of his country, once the favourites 
of their day, supplanted by modern wri- 
ters. A few short ages have covered 
them with obscurity, and their merits can 
only be relished by the quaint taste of 
the bookworm. And such, he anticipates, 
will be the fate of his own work, which, 
however it may be admired in its day, 
and held up as a model of purity, will in 
the course of years grow antiquated and 
obsolete ; until it shall become almost as 
unintelligible in its native land as an 
Egypfian obelisk, or one of those Runic 
inscriptions said to exist in the deserts of 
Tartary. I declare,” added I, with some 
emotion, “when I contemplate a modern 
library, filled with new works in all the 

* Ilolinshod, in his Chronicle, observes, “ After- 
wards, also, by dcligont travell of Geffry Chaucer 
and of John Gowre, in the time of Richard the 
Second, and after them of John Scogan and John 
Lydgate, monke of Bcrrie, our said toong was 
brought to an excellent passe, notwithstanding 
that it never came unto the type of perfection until 
the time of Queen Klizabelh, where in John Jewell, 
Bishop of Sarum, John Fox, and sundrie learned 
and excellent writers, have fully accomplished the 
ornature of the same, to their great praise and im 
mortal commendation.” 
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bravery of rich gilding and binding, I feel tribes of vegetables springing up, flou- 
disposed to sit down and weep ; like the rishing, adorning the fields for a short 
good Xerxes, whem ho surveyed his army, time, and then hiding into dust, to make 
I)ranked out in all the splendour of mili- way for their successors. Were not 
tary array, and r(‘fiected that in one him- this the case, the fiicundity of nature 
dred years not one of them vvould be in would be a grii^vance instead of a bless- 


existence !” 


irig. TJic earth would groan with rank 


1 “ Ah,” said the little quarto, wdth a and excessive vegetation, and its surface 
lieavy sigh, 1 see how it is ; these become a tangled wdiderness. In like 
modern scribblers have superseded all manner the works of genius and learn- 
the good old authors. I suppose nothing ing decline, and make way for subsequent 
is read now-a-days but Sir Philip Syd- productions. Language gradually varies, 
ney’s Arcadia, Sackville’s stately plays, and with it fade aw\ay the wu’itings of 
and Mirror for Magistrates, or the fine- authors who have flourished their allotted 
' spun euphuisms of the ‘ unparalleled John time ,* otherwise, the creative powers of 
Lyly.’ ” genius would overstock the world, and 

“ There you arc again mistaken,” the mind w’ould be completely biiwildered 
said I ; “ the wu’iters whom you su^ipose in the endkiss mazes of literature. P'or- 
in vogue, because they^ happened to be inerly there were som(3 restraints on this 
“so wlicn you were last in circulation, excessive multij)li('ation. Works had to 
have long since had their day. Sir Philip bo transcribed by hand, which w as a 
Sydney’s Arcadia, the immortality of slow and laborious operation ; they wxtc 
which was so fondly predicted by his written either on parchment, wdiich was 
admirers,* and wdiich, in truth, is full of expensive, so that one wxrk w’as often 
noble thoughts, di'licalc images, and erased to make way for another; or on 
graceful turns of language, is now papyrus, which was fragile and extremely 
scarcely ev(;r mentioned. Sackville has iierishable. Authorship wais a limited 
strutted into obscurity; and even Lyly, and unprofitable craft, pursued chit'fty 
tiTough his writings were •nee the delight by^ monks in the leisure and solitude of 
of a court, and ajiparently j)er[)etuated their cloisters. The accumulation of 
by a proverb, is now scarcely knowm manuscripts was slow^ and costly, and 
ev(3n by name. A whole crowd of au- confined almost entirely^ to monasteries, 
thors who wrote and WTaiigled at th(i To these circumstances it may, in some 
time, have likewise gone down, with all measure, be owing that we have not been 
their writings and their controversies, iiiundatcil by the intellect of antiquity; 
Wave after wave of succeeding literature that the fountains of thought have not 
has rolled over them, until they are buried been broken up, and modern genius 
so de.et), that it is only now and then that drowmed in the deluge;. But the inven- 
some. industrious diver after fragments of tions of pat>cr and the press have put an 
antiquity brings up a specimen for the end to all these restraints. They have 
■gratification of llie curious. made every one a writer, and enabled 

“ For my part,” I continued, “ I con- every mind to pour itself into print, and 
der this mutability of language a wise diffuse itself over the w’hole intellectual 
ecaution of Providtmee for the benefit w orld. The consequences arc alarming. 
ITe world at large, and of authors in The stream of literature has swollen into 
^*.ular. To n^ason from analogy, we a torrent — augmented into a river — ex- 
^ ^behold the varied and beautiful panded into a sea. A few’ centuries since, 

• five or six hundred manuscrijits consti- 

Anover Hwcete booke; the simple image of tutcd a great library; but what would 
A twiif, ami the golden pillar of his noble you say^ to libraries such as actually 
■I be nd ever notiiy unto the world that thy „ • * r i i i 

QC the secretary of eloquence, the breath CXist, containing thlCC or four hundred 


■I be nd ever notify unto the world that thy „ • * r i i i 

QC the secretary of eloquence, the breath CXlst, containing thlCC or four hundred 
Thtses, the honey bee of the dainiyest flow- thousand volumes ,* legions of authors at 

t bada in the chamber, the sprite of Prac- With feai fully increasing activity, to 
. Whiv, and the iiaragoii id excellency in print, double aud quadruple the number ? Ull- 
® llarwy’s Pierre's Superen^aiioiu^ less some Unforeseen mortality should 
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break out among the progeny of th( 
muse, now that she has become so pro 
lific, I tremble for posterity. I fear th( 
mere fluctuation of language will not be 
sufficient. Criticism may do much. I 
increases with the increase of literature 
and resembles one of those salutary 
checks on population spoken of b}) 
economists. All possible encouragement 
therefore, should be given to the growth 
of critics, good or bad. But I fear al 
will be in vain ; let criticism do what il 
may, writers will write, printers will 
print, and Ihc world will inevitably be 
overstocked with good books. It will 
soon bo the employment of a lifetime 
1 merely to learn their names. Many a 
1 man of passable information at the pre- 
1 sent day, reads scarcely any thing but 

I reviews ,* and before long a man of eru- 
dition will be little better than a mere 
walking catalogue.” 

“ My very good sir,” said the little 
quarto, yawning most drearily in my 
face, “ excuse my interrupting you, but 1 
perceive you are rather given to prose. 

I would ask the fate of an author who 
was making some noise just as I left the 
world. His reputation, however, was 
considered quite temporary. The learn- 
ed shook their heads at him, for he was 
a poor half-educated varlet, that knew 
little of Latin, and nothing of Greek, 
and had been obliged to run the country 
for deer-stealing. I think his name was 
Shakspearc. I presume he soon sunk 
into oblivion.” 

“ On the contrary,” said I, “ it is ow- 
ing to that very man that the literature 
of his period has experienced a duration 
beyond the ordinary term of English 
literature. There rise authors now and 
then, who seem proof against the muta- 
bility of language, because they have 
rooted themselves in the unchanging 
principles of human nature. They are 
like gigantic trees that we sometimes see 
on the banks of a stream; which, by 
their vast and deep roots, penetrating 
through the mere surface, find laying hold 
on the very foundations of the earth, 
preserve the soil around them from being 
swept away by the ever-flowing current, 
and hold up many a neighbouring plant, 
and, perhaps, worthless weed, to per- 
petuity. Such is the case with Shak- 

3 speare, whom we behold defying the 
- encroachments of time, retaining in 
3 modern use the language and literature of 
3 his day, and giving duration to many an 
t indifferent author, merely from having 
flourished in his vicinity. But even he, 
I grieve to say, is gradually assuming 
the tint of ago, and his whole form is 
overrun by a profusion of commentators, 
who, like clambering vines and creepers, 
almost bury the noble plant that upholds 
them.” 

Here the little quarto began to heave 
his sides and chuckle, until at length he 
broke out in a plethoric fit of laughter 
that bad well nigh choked him, by reason 
of bis excessive corpulency. “ Mighty 
well f” cried he, as soon as he could 
recover breath, “ mighty well ! and so 
you would j)ersuade me that the literature ' 
of an age is to be perpetuated by a vaga- j 
bond deer-stealer! by a man without ! 
learning ; by a poet, forsooth — a poet I” | 
And here he wheezed forth another fit of ' 
laughter. | 

I confess that I felt somewhat nettled 
at this rudeness, which however I par- 
doned on account of his having flourished 
in a less polished age, I determincvl, 
nevertheless, not to give up my point. 

“Yes,” resumed 1, positively, “a 
poet ; for of all writers he has the best 
chance for immortality. Others may 
write from the head, but he writes from 
the heart, and the heart will always un- 
derstand him. fie is the faithful pour- 
trayer of nature, whoso features are 
always the same, and always interesting. ! 
Prose writers are voluminous and un- j 
wicldy ; their pages are crowded with 
common -pi aces, and their thoughts ex- 
panded into tediousness. But with tlr 
true poet every thing is terse, touchin-f 
or brilliant. He gives the choicoe 
thoughts in the choicest language.*^ - -rn 
illustrates them by every thing the the 
secs most striking in nature and art 
enriches them by pictures of hum^‘j^^^®J" 
such as it is passing before hichard^tiie 
writings, therefore, contain the t and John 
aroma, if 1 may use the i.hras‘‘;;>2„dT“ 
age in which he lives. They aroiion until ^ 
which enclose within a small Jewell, 

the wealth of the language— 

jewels, which are thus transmiise and im- 
portable form to posterity. T ^ 

M 
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may occasionally be antiquated, and re- 
quire now and then to bo renewed, as in 
the case of Chaucer ; but the brilliancy 
and intrinsic value of the gems continue 
unaltered. Cast a look back over the 
long reach of literary history. What 
vast valleys of dulness, filled with monk- 
ish legends and academical controversies ! 
what bogs of theological speculations ! 
what dreary wastes of metaphysics! 
Here and there only do we behold the 
heaven -illumined bards, elevated like bea- 
cons on their widcly-soparate heights, to 
transmit the pure light of poetical intelli- 
gence from age to agc.”^ 

• 1 was just aliout to launch forth into 

eulogiurns u])on the j)oets of tlic day, 
when the sudden opening of the door 
caused me to turn niy head. It was the 
verger, who came to inform me that it 
was time to close the library. I sought 
to have) a parting word with the quarto, 
but the worthy little tom(‘ was silent ; the 
clasps were closed ; and it looked per- 
fectly unconscious of all that had pass(;d. 

I liave been to the library two or three 
times since, and have endeavoured to 
draw it into further conversation, but in 
vain ; and whether all this rambling col- 
loquy actually took })lace, or whether it 
was anotlier of tliose odd day-dreams to 
which I am subject, I Jiave never to this 
moment been able to discover. 


RURAL FUNERALS. 

Hern’s a few flowers ! but about midnight more; 
^riie herb'5 that have on them cold dew o’ the eight 

Are strewiiigs fitt’st flir graves 

You were as flowers now wither’d ; even so 
'riiese heiblets shall, which we upon you strow. 

CVMBEUNE. 

#ivioNG the beautiful and simple-heart- 
ed customs of rural life which still linger 

* Thorow earth and waters deepe, 

The pen by skill doth passe : 

And i’eatly nyps the worldes abuse, 

And shoes us in a glasse, 

The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight aly ve ; 

The honeycomb that bee doth make 
Is not so sweet in hyve. 

As are the golden leves 
That drop from poet’s head ! 

^ Which doth surmount our common talk© 

As farre as dross doth lead. 

• Churchyard. 


in some parts of England, arc those of 
strewing flowers before the funerals, and 
planting them at the graves, of departed 
friends. These, it is said, are the re- 
mains of some of the rites of the primi- 
tive church ; but they are of still higher 
antiquity, naving been observed among 
the Greeks and Romans, and frequently 
mentioned by their writers, and were, no 
doubt, the spontaneous tributes of unlet- 
tered affection, originating long before art 
had tasked itself to modulate sorrow into 
song, or story it on the monument. They 
are now only to be met with in the most 
distant and retired places in the kingdom, 
where fashion and innovation have not 
been able to throng in, and trample out 
all tlie curious and interesting traces of 
the olden time. 

In Glamorganshire, we arc told, the 
bed whereon the corpse lies is covered 
with flowers, a custom alluded to in one 
of the w ild and plaintive ditties of Ophe- 
lia : 

White hia shroud as the mountain enow, 

Larded all with sweet flowers; 

Which bc-wept to the grave did go, 

With true love showers. 

There is also a most delicate and beau- 
tiful rite observed in some of the remote 
villages of the south, at the funeral of a 
female who has died young and unmar- 
ried. A chaplet of white flow^ers is borne 
lieforc the corpse by a young girl nearest 
in age, size, and resemblance, and is 
aflerwards hung up in the church over 
the accustomed seat of the deceased. 
The chaplets are sometimes made of 
wdiite paper, in imitation of flowers, and 
inside of them is generally a pair of white 
gloves. They are intended as emblems 
of the purity of the deceased, and the 
crown of glory which she has received 
in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also, 
the dead are carried to tlie grave wdth 
the singing of psalms and hymns : a 
kind of triumph, “ to show,” says Bourne, 
“that they have finished their course with 
joy, and are become conquerors.” This, 

I am informed, is observed in some of the 
northern counties, particularly in North- 
umb(jrland, and it has a pleasing though 
melancholy effect, to hear, of a still 
evening, in some lonely country scene, 
the mournful melody of a funeral dirge 
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swelling from a distance, and to see the 
train slowly moving along the landscape. 

Thus, thus, .ind thus, we compass round 
Thy harmless and uiihauntcd jrround, 

And as we sing thy dirge, wo will 

7’iic daffodill 

And other flowers lay upon 
Tho altar of our love, thy stone. 

Herrick. , 

There is also a solemn respect paid by 
the traveller to the passing funeral in 
these setpiestered places ; for such spec- 
taeJes, occurring among the quiet abodes 
of nature, sink deep into the soul. As 
the mourning train approaches, he pauses, 
uncovered, to let it go by ; he then fol- 
lows silently in the rear ; sometimes 
quite to the grave, at other times for a 
I few hundred yards, and, having paid this 
tribute of res[)cct to the deceased, turns 
and resumes his journey. 

Tho rich vein of melancholy which 
runs through the English character, and 
gives it some of its most touching and 
ennobling graces, is finely evidenced in 
these pathetic customs, and in the solici- 
tude sliown by the common people for an 
honoured and a peac(‘ful grave. ♦ The 
humblest peasant, whatever may be his 
lowly lot while living, is anxious that 
some little respect may be ])aid to his 
remains. Sir Thomas Overhury, de- 
scribing the <‘fairc and hapj)y milk- 
maid,” observes, “ thus lives she, and all 
h(’r care is, that she may die in tho spring 
time, to have store of flowers stucke 
upon her winding-sheet.” The poets, 
too, who always breathe the feeling of a 
nation, continually advert to this fond 
solicitude about the grave. In “The* 
Maid’s Tragedy,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, tlawe is a beautiful instance of 
the kind : describing the capricious me- 
lancholy of a broken-hearted girl ; 

When she sees a hank 

Stuck full of flowers, she, wjth a sigh, will tell 
Her servants, what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 

The custom of decorating graves was 
once universally prevalent: osiers were 
carefully bent over them to keep the turf 
uninjured, and about them were planted 
evergreens and flowers. “We adorn 
th(‘ir graves,” says Evelyn, in his Sylva, 

“ with flowers and redolent plants, just 


emblems of the life of man, which has 
been compared in Holy Scriptures to those 
fading beauties whose roots being buried 
in dishonour, rise again in glory.” This 
usage has now become extremely rare in 
England ; but it may still be met with 
in th(i churchyards of retired villages, 
among the Welsh mountains ; and I re- 
collect an instance of it at the small town 
of Ruthven, w hich lies at the head of the | 
beautiful vale of CIcwyd. I have been 
told also by a friend, who was present 
at the funeral of a young girl in (Jlarnor- 
ganshire, that the female attendants had 
tlK‘ir aprons full of flowers, whicii, as 
soon as the body was interred, they stiadc 
about the grave. 

He noticed several graves which had 
[ l)C(;n decorated in the same manner. As 
' the flowers had been merely stuck in tlu^ 
ground, and not planted, th(‘y had soon 
wilhered and might ho seen in various 
stales of decay ; some drooping, others 
quite perished. They were afleu* wards to 
1 k^ supplanted by holly, rosemary, and 
other eve rgrc‘ 0 ns ; w hich on souk^ graves 
had grown to great luxuriance, and over- 
shadowed the tombstones. 

^’hcre \vas formerly a melancholy fan- 
cifuliKj.ss in the arrangement of these 
rustic offen-ings, that had something in it 
truly poeticni. Tl)(' rose' was sometimes 
blcnelf'el with tho lily, to form a general 
f'lrible'm of frail mortality. “ This sw e'et 
flowe'r,” said Evelyn, “ borne on a hrane^.h 
set w'ith thorns, and aeee)mpanie‘e] with 
the lily, are natural hie‘re)glypliies of our 
fugitive, umhratile, anxious, and transi- 
tory life, which, making se) fair a show' 
for a lime, is not yot w'ithout its thorns 
and ere)sse*s.’^ The nature and colour of 
the flowers, and of the ribands with 
which they were tied, had oflen a par- 
ticular reference to the qualities e)r story 
of the deceased, or were expressible of 
the feelings of tho mourner. In an old 
poem, entitled “ Corydon’s Doleful Knell,” * 
a lover specifics the decorations he in- 
tends to use ; 

A garland shall be framed 
Py art and nature’s skill, 

Of Puiidry-colour’d flowers, 

111 token of good-will. 

And siindry-colour’d ribands 
On It I will be-^tow ; 

But eliiefly blacke and yollowe 
With her to grave aliall go. 
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I’Jl deck her tomb with flowers, 

The rarest ever seen ; 

And with my tears as showers, 
ni keep them fresh and green. 

The white rose, we arc told, was 
planted at the grave of a virgin ; her 
chaplet was tied with white ribands, in 
token of her spotless innocence ; though 
sometimes black ribands were intermin- 
gled, to bespeak the grief of the survi- 
vors. The red rose was occasionally 
used in remembrance of such as had 
been remarkable for benevolence ; but 
roses in gtmeral wore appropriated to the 
graves of lovers. Evelyn tells us that 
tlie custom was not altogether extinct 
in his time, near his dwelling in the 
county of Surrey, “ where the nkaidens 
yearly planted and decked the graves of 
their defunct sweethearts with rose- 
bushes.” And Camden likewise remarks, 
in his Britannia ; “ Here is also a certain 
custom, observed time out of mind, of 
planting rose-trees u})on the graves, es- 
pecially by the young men and maids 
who have lost their loves ; so that this 
chundiyard is now full of them.” 

When tlu* deceased had been unhappy 
in th('ir loves, emblems o£ a more gloomy 
charact(ir W()re used, such as the yew 
and cypress, and if flowers were strewn, 
they were of the most melancholy co- 
lours. Thus, in poems by Thomas Stan- 
ley, Esq. (published in 1651) is the fol- 
lowing stanza : 

Yet strew 

Upon my dismall grave 

Such oflcringB as you have. 

Forsaken cypresse and sad yewe ; 

For kinder flowers can take no birth 

Or growth from such unhappy earth. 

In “ The Maid’s Tragedy,” a pathetic 
little air is introduced, illustrative of this 
mode of decorating the funerals of fe- 
rn who had been disappointed in love : 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew, 

Maidens, willow branches wear. 

Say 1 died true. 

My love was false, but 1 was firm. 

From my hour of birth j 

Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

The natural effect of sorrow over the 
dead is to refine and elevate the mind ; 
and we have a proof of it in the purity 

21* 

of sentiment and the unaflccted elegance 
of thought which pervaded the whole 
of these funeral observances. Thus, it 
was an especial precaution, that none 
but sweet-scented evergreens and flowers 
should be employed. The intention 
seems to have been to soflen the horrors i 
of the tomb, to beguile the mind from 
brooding over the disgraces of perishing 
mortality, and to associate the memory 
of the deceased with the most delicate 
and beautiful objects in nature. There 
is a dismal process going on in the grave, 
ere dust can return to its kindred dust, 
which the imagination shrinks from con- 
templating ; and we seek still to think of 
the form we have loved, with those re- 
fined associations which it awakened 
when blooming before us in youth and 
beauty. “Lay her i’ the earth,” says 
Laertes, of his virgin sister. 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! 

Herrick, also, in his “ Dirge of Jeph- 
tha,” pours forth a fragrant flow of 
poetical thought and image, which in a 
manner embalms the dpad in the recol- 
lections of the living.* . 

Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spice, 

And make this place all Paradise: 

May sweets grow here ! and smoke from hence 

Fat frankincense. 

Let balme and cassia send their scent 

From out thy maiden monument. 

* * * 

May all shie maids at wonted hours 

Como Ibrth to strew thy tombe with flowers I 

May virgins, when they come to mourn, 

Male incense burn 

Upon thine altar ! then return 

And leave thee sleeping in thine urn. 

I might crowd my pages with extracts 
from the older British poets, who wrote 
when thes(^ rites w’ere most prevalent, and 
delighted frequently to allude to them; 
but I Iiavc already quoted more than is 
necessary. I cannot, however, refrain 
from giving a passage from Shakspeare, 
even though it should appear trite ; which 
illustrates the emblematical meaning often 
conveyed in these floral tributes ; and at 
the same time possesses that magic of 
language and appositeness of imagery 
for which he stands pre-eminent. 

With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and 1 live here, Fidele, 
ril sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 

— e; 
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The flower that’s like thj face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azureti harebel), iike thjr veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Oulsw eetcJi’d not thy breath. 

There is certtiinly something more 
affecting in these prompt and spontaneous 

I offerings of nature, than in the most 
costly monuments of art; the hand strews 
the flowt'r while the heart is warm, and 
the tear falls on the grave as affection is 
binding the osier round the sod ; but 
j)athos expires under the slow labour of 
the chistil, and is chilled among the cold 
conceits of sculptured marble. 

It is greatly to be regri^tted, that a 
custom so truly elegant and touching has 
disappeared from geiuiral use, and exists 
only in the most remote and insignificant 
villages. But it seems as if j)oetical 
custom always shuns the walks of culti- 
vated society. In proportion as people 
grow polite, they cease to be poetical. 
They talk of poetry, but they have learnt 
to check its fn^e impulses, to distrust its 
sallying emotions, and to supply its most 
affecting and picturesepfe usages, by stu- 
died form and pompous ceremonial. Few 
pageants can be inon* stately and frigid 
than an English funeral in town. It is 
made up of show and gloomy jiarade ; 
mourning carriag(*s, mourning horses, 
mourning plumes, and hireling mourners, 
who make a mockery of grief. “ Tht^re 
is a grave digged,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
“ and a solemn mourning, and a great 
talk in the neighbourhood, and when the 
daies are finished, th('y shall be, and 
they shall be remembered no more.” 
The associate in the gay and crowded 
city is soon forgotten; the hurrying suc- 
cession of new intimates and iit'w plea- 
sures eflaces him from our minds, and 
the very scenes and circles in which he 
moved are incessantly fluctuating. But 
funerals in the country are solemnly 
impressive. The stroke of death makes 
a wider space in the village circle, and 
is an awful event in the tranquil unifor- 
mity of rural life. The passing hell tolls 
its knell in every ear ; it st(‘als with its 
pervading melancholy over hill and vale, 
and saddens all the landscape. 

The fixed and unchanging features of 
the country also perpetuate the memory 
of the friend with whom we once en joyed 
them, who was the companion of our 
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I most retired walks, and gave animation 
to every lonely scene. His idea is asso- 
ciated with every charm of nature ; we 
hear his voice in the echo which he once 
delighted to awaken ; his spirit haunts 
the grove which he once frequented; wo 
think ol‘him in the wild iqiland solitude, 
or amidst the pensive beauty of the valley. 
In the freshness of joyous morning, we 
remember his beaming smiles asid bound- 
ing gayety ; and when sober evening 
returns with its gathering shadows and 
subduing quiet, we call to mind many a 
twilight hour of gentle talk and sweet- 
sou led melancholy. 

Each lonely place shall him restore, 

, F'or him the tear be duly shed; 

Beloved till life can rharm no more; 

And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 

Another cause that perpetuates the me- 
mory of the deceased in the country is, 
that the grave is more immediately in 
sight of the survivors. They pass it on 
their way to prayer; it meets their eyes 
when tht'ir hetirts are soden(.‘d by the 
ex(‘rcises of devotion ; th(^y linger about 
it on the Sabbath, when the mitid is dis- 
engaged from ivorldly ctires, and most 
disposed to turn asid(; from present plea- 
sures and present loves, and to sit dow’n 
among the solemn mementoes of the 
past. In North Wales the peasantry 
kneed and pray ovc*r the graves of their 
deceased fruaids for several Sundays 
alter the interment ; and wherei the ten- 
der rite of strewing and ])lanting flowers 
is still practised, it is alwaiys renewed on 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and other fe‘slivals, 
when the season brings the companion of 
former festivity more vividly to mind. 
It is also invariably perfoi’med by the 
nearest relatives and friends ; no menials 
nor hirelings are employed ; and if a 
n(dghbour yadds assistance, it woulVi be 
d(icmed an insult to ofler compensation. 

I have dwelt upon this beailtiful rural 
custom, because, as it is one of the last, 
so it is one of the holiest oflices of love. 
The grave is the ordeal of true aflcction. 
It is there that the divine passion of the 
soul manifests its superiority to the in- 
stinctive impulse of mere animal attach- 
ment. The latter must be continually 
refreshed and kept alive by the presence 
I of its object, but the soul can live on long, 
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I remembrance. The mere inclinations 
of sense languish and decline with the 
charms which excited them, and turn 
with shuddering disgust from the dismal 
precincts of the tomb ; but it is thence 
that truly spiritual affection rises, purified 
from every sensual desire, and returns, 
like a holy flame, to illumine and sanc- 
tify the heart of a survivor. 

The sc«TOW for the dead is the only 
sorrow from which wc) refuse to be 
divorced. Every other wound we seek 
to heal— (wery other afllic.tion to forget ; 
but this wound we consider it a duty to 
ke(‘p • open — this affliction we cherish 
and brood over in solitude. Where is 
th(‘. mother who would willingly forgc't the 
infant that perish(;d like a blossom* from 
her arms, though every recollection is a 
•pang? Where is the child that would 
willingly forget the most tender of pa- 
rents, though to remember he hut to 
lament ? Who, even in the hour of 
agony, would forgfit the friend over 
whom he mourns? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of 
her he most loved ; wlicn he feels his 
• heart, as it were, crushed in the closing 
oi' its portal ; would acotpt of consola- 
tion that must be bought by forgetful- 
ness ? No, the love which survives the 
tomb is one of the noblest attribute's of 
the soul. If it has its woes, it has like- 
wise its delights ; and when the over- 
wdielming burst of grief is calmed into 
the gentle tear of recollection ; when the 
sud(l(m anguish and the convulsive agony 
over the present ruins of all that we most 
loved, is sofiened away into pensive 
meditation on ail that it was in the days 
of its loveliness — wdio w^ould root out 
sucli a sorrow from the heart ? Though 
it may sometimes throw a passing cloud 
over tlu* bright hour of gayety, or spread 
a df^Jier sadness over the hour of gloom, 
yot who would exchange it, even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? 
No, there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song. There is a remem- 
brance of the dead to which w^e turn even 
from the charms of the living. Oh the 
► grave ! — the grave ! It buries every 
error — covers every defect — extinguishes 
every resentment ! From its peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and 
lender recollections. Who can look 
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down upon the grave even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious throb, that 
he should ever have warred with the 
' poor handful of earth that lies moulder- 
ing h^forc him. 

13ut the grave of those we loved — what 
a place for meditation ! There it is that 
we call up in long review the whole his- 
tory of virtue and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us 
almost unheeded in the daily intercourse 
of intimacy — there it is that w^c dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn, awful 
tenderness of the parting scene. The 
bed of death, with all its stifled griefs 
— its noiseless attendance — its mute, 
watchful assiduities. The last testimonies 
of expiring love ! The feeble, fluttering, 
thrilling — oh ! how thrilling ! — pressure 
of the hand. The last fond look of the 
glazing eye, turning upon us even from 
the threshold of existence ! The faint, 
faltering accents, struggling in death to 
give one more assurance of aflection ! 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and 
meditate ! There settle the account with 
thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited — every pa^t endearment un- 
regarded, of that departed being, who can 
never — never — never return to be sooth- 
ed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added 
a sorrow to tlie soul, or a furrow to the 
silvered brow of an aflec'tionate parent — 
if thou art a husband, and hast ever 
caused the fond bosom that ventured its 
w^holc happiness in thy arms to doubt 
one moment of thy kindness or thy truth 
— if thou art a friend, and hast ever 
wronged in thought, or word, or deed, 
the spirit that generously confided in 
thee — if thou art a lover, and hast ever 
given one unmerited pang to that true 
heart which now lies cold and still be- 
neath thy feet ; — then be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing hack upon thy memory, and knocking 
dolefully at thy soul — then be sure that 
thou wilt lie down sorrowing and re- 
pentant on the grave, and utter the 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing 
tear; more deep, more bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, 
and strew the beauties of nature about 
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the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if 
thou canst, with these tender, yet futile 
tributes of regret ; but take warning by 
the bitterness of this thy contrite afUic- 
tiori over the dead, and henceforth Ixj 
more faithful and affectionate in the dis- 
charge of thy duties to the living. 

In writing the prciceding article, it was 
not intended to give a full detail of the 
funeral customs of the English peasantry, 
but merely to furnish a few hints and 
quotations illustrative of particular rites, 
to be a[)pended, by way of note, to ano- 
ther paper, which has been withheld. 
The article swelled insensibly into its 
present form, and this is mentioned as an 
apology for so brief and casual a notice 
of these usages, affer they have been 
amply and learnedly investigated in other 
works. 

1 must observe, also, that I am well 
aware that this custom of adorning graves 
with flowers prevails in other countries 
besides England. Indeed, in some it is 
much more general, and is obscrv(;d even 
by the rich and fashionable ; but it is 
then apt to lose its simplicity, and to 
degenerate into affectation. Bright, in 
his travels in Lower Hungary, tells of 
monuments of marble, and recesses form- 
ed for rc'tirement, with scats placed 
among bowers of greenhouse plants; and 
that the graves generally arc covered 
with the gayest flowers of the season. 
He gives a casual picture of filial piety, 
which I cannot but describe ; for I trust 
it is as useful as it is delightful, to illus- 
trate the amiable virtues of the sex. 

“ When I was at Berlin,” says he, “ I 
followed the celebrated I (Hand to the 
grave. Mingled with some pomp, you 
might trace much real feeling. In the 
midst of the ceremony, my attention was 
attracted by a young woman, who stood 
on a mound of earth, newly covered with 
turf, which she anxiously protected from 
the feet of the passing crowd. It was the 
tomb of her parent ; and the figure of 
this affectionate daughter presented a 
monument more striking than the most 
costly work of art.” 

I will barely add an instance of se- 
pulchral decoration that I once met with 
among the mountains of Switzerland. 

It was at the village of Gersau, which 


stands on the borders of the Lake of 
Lucern, at the foot of Mount Rigi* It 
was once the capital of a miniature re- 
public, shut up between the Alps and the 
lake, and accessible on the land side 
only by footpaths. The whole force of 
the republic did not exceed six hundred 
ing men ; and a few miles of cir- 
cumference, scooped out as it were from 
the ^ bosom of the mountains, comprised 
its territory. The village of Gersau 
seemed separated from the rest of the 
world, and retained the golden simplicity 
of a purer age. It had a small church, 
with a burying ground adjoining. At the 
heads of the graves were placed crosses 
of wood or iron. On some were affixed 
miniatures, rudely executed, but evidently 
attempts at likenesscjs of the deceased. 
On the crosses were hung chaplets of 
flowers, som(i withering, others fresh, as 
if occasionally renewed. I paused with 
interest at this scene ; I felt that I was at 
the source of political description, for 
these were the beautiful hut unalTected 
offerings of the heart, which j)oets are 
fain to record. In a gayer and more 
populous place, I should have suspected 
them to have boen suggested by factitious 
scntimcint, derived from books ; but the 
;ood people of Gersau knew little of 
books ; there was not a novel nor a love 
poem in the village ; and I question 
whether any peasant of the place dreamt, 
while he was twining a fresh chaplet for 
the grave of his mistniss, that he was 
fulfilling one of the most fanciful rites of 
poetical devotion, and that he was prac- 
tically a poet. 


THE INN KITCHEN. 


Shall I not take mine eaac in mine inrii^ 

Falstafp. 


through 


During a journey that I once made 
the Netherlands, I had arrived 
one evening at the Pomme cTOr, the 
principal inn of a small Flemish village. 
It was after the hour of the table dhole, 
so that I was obliged to make a solitary 
supper from the relics of its ampler board- 
The weather was chilly ; 1 was seated 
alone in one end of a great gloomy dining- 
room, and, iny repast being over, I hacl 
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Iho prospect before me of a long dull 
ovf'riiiig, without any visible means of 
enlivening if. I summoned mine host, 
and requested sometliing to read ; he 
brought mo the wdiole literary stock of 
his household, a Dutch family Bible, an 
almanac in the same language, and a 
number of old I\aris newspapers. As 1 
sat dozing over one of the latter, reading 
old news ‘and stale criticisms, my ear 
was now and then struck with bursts of 
laughter which seemed to proceed from 
the kitchen. Every one that has travelled 
on the continent must know how favourite 
a resort the kitchen of a country inn is to 
the middle and inferior order of travellers; 
particularly in that equivocal kind of 
wealh(jr, when a fire becomes agiT'cabkj 
toward ev('ning. I threw aside the 
•newsfiapcr, and exjilored my way to the 
kitchen, to take a pce[> at the group that 
aj)])cared to be so merry. It was com- 
])osed partly of travellers who had arrivc'd 
some hours bedbre in a diligence, and 
partly of the usual atUmdantsand hangers- 
on of inns. Tluiy W(ne seated round a great 
burnished stove, that might have been 
mistaken for an altar, at which they were 
wbrshipping. It was covenjd with various 
kitchen vessels of resplendent hrightrujss ; 
among which steamed and hissed a huge 
copjier tea-k(;ttle. A large lamp throw a 
strong mass of light upon the group, 
bringing out many odd features in strong 
reli(d’. Its yellow rays partially illumined 
the s])a(dous kitchen, dying duskily away 
into remote coriKU’s ; except where they 
setth'd in mellow radiance on the hroad 
side of a flitch of hacun, or w’cre re- 
neet(*(l back from well-scoured utensils, 
that gleamed from the midst of obscurity. 

A strapping Flemish lass, with long golden 
})('ndaiits in her ears, and a necklace with 
a golden heart suspended to it, w^as the 
jire^Tffing priestess of the temple. 

Many of^the cennpany \vere furnished 
with ])ipes, and most of them with some 
kind of evening potation. 1 found their 
mirth was occasioned by anecdotes, which 
a little swarthy Frenchman, with a dry 
weazen face and large whiskers, was 
giving of his love adventures ; at the end 
of each of whifdi there was one of those 
bursts of honest unceremonious laughter, 
in w’hich a man indulges in that temple of 
kmc liberty, an inn. 


As I had no better mode of getting 
through a tedious blustering evening, 1 
took my seat near the stove, and listened 
to a variety of traveller’s tales, some 
very extravagant, and most very dull. 
All of them, however, have faded from 
my treacherous memory, except one, 
which I will endeavour to relate. I fear, 
however, it derived its chief zest from the 
manner in which it was told, and the pe- 
culiar air and appearance of the narrator. 
Ho was a corpulent old Swiss, who had 
the look of a veteran traveller. He was 
dressed in a tarnished green travelling- 
jacket, with a hroad belt round his waist, 
ind a pair of overalls, with buttons from 
the hips to the ancles. He was of a full 
rubicund countenance, w ith a double chin, 
aquiline nos(‘, and a pleasant twinkling 
?ye. His hair was light, and curled from 
und(w an old green velvet travelling-cap 
stuck on one sidfi of his head. He was 
interrupted more fhan once by the arrival 
of guests, or the remarks of his auditors ; 
and paused nowandtlum to re])lenish his 
])ipe ; at which times he had g(‘nerally 
roguish le('r, and a sly joke for the 
buxonr kitchen maid. ^ 

I wish my reader would imagine the 
old billow lolling in a huge arm-chair, 
arm a-kimbo, the oth('r holding a 
curiously twistc'd tobacco-pipe, formed of 
genuine ennne dc mct\ (kvorated with 
silver chain and silken tassel — his head 
cocked on one side, and a whimsical cut 
of the <'ye occasionally, as he related the 
following story. 


THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM. 


A TRAVELI.KK S TALE.^ 

He that supper for is dight, 
lie lyes full cold, I trow, this night ! 

Yestreen to chamber 1 him led. 

This night Clriiy-Rtecl has made his bed. 

S\r Kfi/'cr, Sir (irahamc, and Sir (irajj-s/nel. 

On the summit of one of the heights of 
the Odenwald, a wild and romantic tract 
of Upper Germany, that lies not far from 
the confluence of the Maine and the Rhine, 

The erudite reader, well versed in good-for- 
nothing lore, will perceive that the above tale must 
have been suggested to the old Swiss by a little 
French anecdote, of a circumstance said to have 
taken place at Paris. 
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( there stood, many, many years since, the 
Castle of the Baron Von Landshort. It 
is now quite fallen to decay, and almost 
buried among beech trees and dark firs ,* 
above which, however, its old watcJi- 
tower may still be seen struggling, like 
the former possessor I have mentioned, 
to carry a high head, and look down 
upon the neighbouring country. 

The baron was a dry branch of the j 
great family of Katzenellenbogen,* and j 
inherited the relics of the property, and 
all the pride of his ancestors. Though 
the warlike disposition of his predecessors 
had much impaired the family posses- 
sions, yet the baron still endeavoured to 
keep up soniC show of former state. The 
tim(\s were peaceable, and the German 
nobles, in general, had abandoned their 
inconvenient old castles, ])erched like 
eagles’ nests among the mountains, and 
had built more convenient residences in the 
valleys : still the baron remained proudly 
drawn up in his little fortress, cherishing, 
with hereditary inveteracy, all the old 
family feuds ; so that lie was on ill terms 
with some of his nearest neighbours, on 
account of disputes that had ha*|)[)ened 
between their great-great-grandfathers. 

The baron had but one child, a daugh- 
ter; but nature, when she grants but one 
child, always comj)cnsates by making it 
a j)rodigy ; and so it was with the.* daugh- 
ter of the baron. All the nurses, gossips, 

I and country cousins, assured her father 
I that she had not her equal for iKjauty in 
I all Germany ; and who should know 
I better than they ! She had, moreover, 
been brought up with great care under 
the superintendence of two maiden aunts, 

, who had spent some years of their early 
j life at one of the little German courts, 
j and were skilled in all the branches of 
knowledge necessary to the education of 
a fine lady. Under their instructions 
she became a miracle of accomplish- 
I ments. By the time she was eighteen, 
she could embroider to admiration, and 
I had worked whole histories of the saints 
j in tapestry, with such strength of expres- 
1 sion in their countenances, that they 

I 

I ^ f. e. Cat’s Elbow. The name of a family of 
those parts very powerful in former times. The 
appellation, we are told, was given in compliment 
to a peerless dame of the family, celebrated for a 
fine arm. 


looked like so many souls in purgatory. 
She could read without great difli(‘Ailty, 
and had spelled her way through several 
church legends, and almost all the chi- 
valric wonders of the Heldenbuch. Siie 
had even made considerabk.* proficiency 
in writing; could sign her own name 
without missing a letter, and so le^gibly 
that her aunts could read it without spec- 
tacles. She excelled in making little 
elegant good-for-nothing lady-like nick- 
nacks of all kinds ; was versed in the 
most abstruse dancing of the day ; played ; 
a number of airs on the harj) and guitar; | 
and knew all the tender ballads of the j 
Minnielieders by heart. 

Her aunts, too, having been great flirts j 
and ‘coqu(itt(‘s in their younger days, ^ 
were admirably calculated to be vigilant 
guardians and strict censors of th(^ con*' | 
duct of their niece ; for there is no duenna ^ 
so rigidly prudent, and iiu'xorably deco- ^ 
rolls, as a superannuated coqui'tte. She 
was rarely su fibred out of their sight; j 
never w’ent beyond the domains of the j 
castle, iink'ss wadi attcaided, or rather | 
WT‘11 watched ; Ind continual lecture's j 
read to her about strict decorum and 'I' 
implicit obeditMice ; and, as to the men* — | 
pah ! — she was taught to hold them at j 
such distance', and in such absolute dis- , 
trust, that, un!(\ss properly authorised, 
slui would not havt^ cast a glance upon | 
the handsomest cavalier in the world — | 
no, not if he wa*re c'ven dying at her I 
feet. [ 

The good effects of this system were ; 
wonderfully apparent. The young lady j 
w'as a pattern of docility and correctness. 
While others were wasting their sweet- 
ness in the glare of the world, and liable 
to Ix' plucked and thrown aside by every ; 
hand; she was coyly blooming into fresh • 
and lovely womanhood under the pro- 
tection of those immaculate spinstefti, like 
a rosebud blushing forth among guardian 
thorns. Her aunts looked upon her with 
prid(J and exultation, and vaunted that 
though all other young ladies in the world 
might go astray, yet, thank heaven, no- 
thing of the kind could happen to the 
heiress of Katzenellenbogi'n. 

But, however scantily the Baron Von 
Landshort might be provided with chil- 
dren, his household was by no means a 
small one ; for Providence had enriched 
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him with abundance of poor relations. 
They, one and all, possessed the affec- 
tionate disposition common to humble 
relatives ,• were wonderfully attached to 
the baron, and took every possible occa- 
sion to come in swarms and enliven the i 
castle. All family festivals were com- 
memorated by these good ])coj)le at the 
baron’s expense; and when they were 
filled withr good cheer, they would de- 
clare that there was nothing on earth so 
delightful as these family meetings, these 
jubilees of the heart. 

The baron, though a small man, had 
a large soul, and it swelled with satisfac- 
tion at the consciousness of being the 
greatest man in the little world about 
him. lie loved to tell long stories about 
the stark old warriors whose portraits 
•looked grimly down from the walls 
around, and he found no listeners equal 
to those who fed at his expense. lie 
was much given to the marvellous, and 
a firm believer in all those supernatural 
tales with which every mountain and 
valley in Germany abounds. The faith 
of his guests exceeded even his own : 
they listened to every tale of wonder 
with open eyes and month, and never 
failed to be astonished, oven though re- 
peated for the hundredth time. Thus 
lived the Baron Von Landshort, the ora- 
cle of his table, the absolute monarch of 
his little territory, and happy, 'above all 
things, in the persuasion that he was the 
wisest man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats, 
there was a great fanuly gathering at 
the castle, on an affair of the utmost im- 
portance : it was to receive the destined 
bridegroom of the baron’s daughter. A 
negotiation had been carried on between 
the father and an old nobleman of Bava- 
ria, to unite the dignity of their houses 
by fffi marriage of their children. The 
preliminaries had been conducted with 
proper puncTtilio. The young people were 
betrothed without seeing each other ; and 
the time was appointed for the marriage 
ceremony. The young Count Von Al- 
tenburg had been recalled from the army 
for the purpose, and was actually on his 
way to the baron’s to receive his bride. 
Missives had even been received from 
hiniy from Wurt/.burg, where he was ac- 
cidentally detained, mentioning the day 


and hour when he might be expected to 
arrive. 

The castle was in a tumult of prepa- 
ration to give him a suitable welcome. 
The fair bride had been decked out with 
uncommon care. TJ/e two aunts had 
superintended her toilet, and quarrelled 
the whole morning about every article of 
her dress. The young lady had taken 
advantage of their contest to follow the 
bent of her own taste ; and fortunately 
it was a good one. She looked as lovely 
as youthful bridegroom could desire ; and 
the flutter of expectation heightened the 
lustre of her charms. 

The suffusions that mantled her face 
and neck, the gentle heaving of the bo- 
som, the eye now and then lost in reve- 
ry, all betrayed the soft tumult that was 
going on in her little heart. The aunts 
were continually hovering around her; 
for maiden aunts are apt to take great 
interest in affairs of this nature. They 
were giving her a world of staid counsel 
how to deport herself, what to say, and 
in what manner to receive the expected 
lover. 

The* baron was no Jess busied in pre- 
parations. He had, in truth, nothing 
exactly to do: but he was naturally a 
fuming bustling little man, and could not 
remain passive when all the world was 
in a hurry. He worried from top to bot- 
tom of the castle with an air of infinite 
anxiety ; he continually called the ser- 
vants from their work, to exhort them to 
be diligent ; and buzzed about every hall 
and chamber, as idly restless and impor- 
tunate as a blue-bottle fly on a warm 
summer’s day. 

In the mean time the fatted calf liad 
been killed ; the forests had rung with 
the clamour of the huntsmen ; the kitchen 
was crowded with good cheer ; the cel- 
lars had yielded up whole oceans of 
Rhein-ivcin and Fcrne-ivcin ; and even 
the great Heidclburg tun had been laid 
under contribution. Every thing was 
ready to receive the distinguished guest 
with Scius und Braus in the true spirit 
of German hospitality — but the guest de- 
layed to make his appearance. Hour I 
rolled after hour. The sun, that had 
poured his downward rays upon the rich 
forest of the Odenwald, now just gleamed 
along the summits of the mountains. The 
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baron mounted the highest tower, and 
strained his eyes in hopes of catching a 
distant sight of the count and his attend- 
ants. Once he thought lie behold them ; 
the sound of horns came floating from 
the valley, prolonged by the mountain 
echoes. A number of horsemen were 
seen far below, slowly advancing along 
the road ; but when they had nearly 
reached the foot of the mountain, they 
suddenly strucTc off’ in a different direc- 
tion. The last ray of sunshine departed 
— the bats began to flit by in the twilight 
— the road grew dimmer and dimmer to 
the view ; and nothing appeared stirring 
in it, but now and then a peasant lagging 
homeward from his labour. 

Wliile the old castle of Landshorl was 
in this state of perplexity, a very in- 
teresting scene was transacting in a dif- 
ferent jiart of the Odenwald. 

The young Count Von Altenburg was 
tranquilly pursuing his route in that so- 
ber jog-trot way, in which a man travels 
toward matrimony, when his friends have 
taken all the trouble and uncertainty of 
courtshi]) off his hands, and a bride is 
waiting for him, as certainly as a dinner 
at the end of his journey. Ho had en- 
countered, at VVurtzburg, a youthful com- 
panion in arms, with whom ho had seen 
some service on the frontiers; Herman 
Von Starkenfaust, one of the stoutest 
hands, and worthiest hearts, of German 
chivalry, who was now returning from 
the army. His father’s castle was not 
far distant from the old fortress of Land- 
short, although an hereditary feud ren- 
dered tlie families hostile and strangers 
to each othcjr. 

In the warm-hearted moment of recog- 
nition, the young friends related all their 
past adventures and fortunes, and the 
count gave the whole history of his in- 
tended nuptials with a young lady whom 
he had never seen, but of whose charms 
he had received the most enrapturing de- 
scriptions. 

As the route of the friends lay in the 
same direction, they agreed to perform 
the rest of their journey together; and, 
that they might do it the more leisurely, 
set off from Wurtzburg at an early hour, 
the count having given directions for his 
retinue to follow and overtake him. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with 


recollections of their military scenes and 
adventures ; but the count was apt to be 
a little tedious, now and then, about the 
reputed charms of his bride, and the feli- 
city that awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among 
the mountains of the Odenwald, and wcjre 
traversing one of its most lonely and 
thickly- wooded passes. It is well known 
that the forests of Germany have always 
been as much infested by robbers as its 
castles by spectres ; and, at this time, 
the former were particularly numerous, 
from the hordes of disbanded soldiers 
wandering about the country. It will 
not appear extraordinary, therefore, that 
the cavaliers wore attacked by a gang 
of tliGsc stragglers, in the midst of the 
forest. Tliey (k'l’erided themselves with 
bravery, but were nearly ovcjrpowered, 
when the count’s retinue arrived to their 
assistance. At sight of them the robbers 
fled, but not until the count had rec('ived 
a mortal wound. He was slowly and 
carefully conveyed back to the city of 
Wurtzburg, and a friar summoned from 
a neighbouring convent, who was famous 
fl'>r his skill in administering to both soul 
and body ; but« half of his skill was su- 
perfluous ; the moments of the unfortu- 
nate count W(;re numbered. 

With his dying breath he entreated 
his friend to repair instantly to the castle 
of Landshort, and explain the fatal cause 
of his not keeping his appointment with 
his bride. Thougli not the most ardent 
of lovers, he was one of the most puncti- 
lious of men, and appeared earnestly 
solicitous that his mission should be 
speedily and courteously executed. “ Un- 
less this is done,” said he, “ I shall not 
sleep quietly in my grave!” He re- 
peated these last words witli peculiar 
solemnity. A request, at a moment so 
impressive, admitted no hesitation. ••nAar- 
kenfaust endcjavoured to soothe hitn to 
calmness ; ])romised faithfully to execute 
his wish, and gave him his hand in so- 
lemn pledge. The dying man pressed it 
in acknowkidgment, but soon lapsed into 
delirium — raved about his bride — his en- 
gagements — his plighted word ; ordennl 
his horse, that he might ride to the castle 
of Landshort, and expired in the fancied 
act of vaulting into the saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh and q 
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soldier’s tear on the untimely fate of his 
comrade ; and then pondered on the awk- 
ward mission he had undertaken. His 
heart was heavy, and his head perplexed ; 
for he was to present himself an unbid- 
den guest among hostile people, and to 
damp their festivity with tidings fatal to 
their hopes. Still there were certain 
whisperings of curiosity in his bosom to 
see this fUr-famcd beauty of Katzenellen- 
bogen, so cautiously shut up from the 
world ; for he was a passionate admirer 
of the sex, and there was a dash of eccen- 
tricity and enterprise in his character 
that made him fond of all singular ad- 
venture. 

Previous to his departure, he made all 
due arrangements w'ith the holy frater- 
nity of the convent for the funeral so- 
lemnities of liis friend, who was to be 
buried in the cathedral of Wurtzburg, 
near some of his illustrious relatives; 
and the mourning retinue of the count 
took charge of his remains. 

It is now high time that we should re- 
turn to the ancient family of Katzenel- 
lenbogen, who wen; impatient for their 
guest, and still more for their dinner; 
and to the worthy little bUron, whom we 
loll airing himself on the watch-tower. 

Night closed in, but still no guest ar- 
rived. The baron descended from the 
tower in despair. The banquet, which 
had been delayed from hour to hour, 
could no longer be postponed. The meats 
were already overdone ; the cook in an 
agony ; and the whole household had the 
look of a garrison that had been reduced 
by famine. The baron was obliged re- 
luctantly to give orders for the feast 
without the presence of the guest. All 
were seated at table, and just on the |K)int 
of commencing, when the sound of a 
horn from without the gate gave notice 
ofTne approach of a stranger. Another 
long blasts filled the old courts of the 
castle with its echoes, and was answered 
by the warder from the walls. The 
baron hastened to receive his future son- 
in-law. 

The drawbridge had bc^en let down, 
and the stranger was before the gate. 
He was a tall gallant cavalier, mounted 
on a black steed. His countenance was 
pale, but he had a beaming, romantic 
•eye, and an air of stately melancholy. 

VOL. I. 22 

The baron was a little mortified that he 
should come in this simple, solitary style. 
His dignity for a moment was ruffled, 
and he felt disposed to consider it a want 
of proper respect for the important oc- 
casion, and the important family with 
which he was to be connected. He pa- 
cified himself, however, with the conclu- 
sion, that it must have been youthful 
impatience which had induced him thus 
to spur on sooner than his attendants. . 

“ I am sorry,” said the stranger, “ to 
break in upon you thus unseasonably — ” 

Here the baron interrupted him with 
a world of compliments and grecjtings ; 
for, to tell the truth, he prided himself 
upon his courtesy and his eloquence. 
The stranger attempted, once or twice, 
to stem the torrent of words, but in vain ; 
so he bowed his head and suffered it to 
flow on. By the time the baron had 
come to a pause, they had reached the 
inner court of the castle ; and the stran- 
ger was again about to speak, when he 
was once more interrupted by the ap- 
j)earance of the female part of the family, 
leading forth the shrinking and blushing 
bride.’ He gazed on Jier for a moment 
as one entranced ; it seemed as if his 
whole soul beamed forth in the gaze, and 
rested upon that lovely form. One of 
the maiden aunts whispered something 
in her ear ; she made an effort to sjieak ; 
her moist blue eye was timidly raised ; 
gave a shy glance of inquiry on the stran- 
ger ; and was cast again to the ground. 
The words died away ; but there was a 
sweet smile playing about her lips, and 
a soft dimpling of the cheek, that showed 
her glance had not been unsatisfactory. 

It was impossible for a girl of the fond 
age of eighteen, highly predisposed for 
love and matrimony, not to be pleased 
with so gallant a cavalier. 1 

The late hour at which the guest had 
arrived left no time for parley. The 
baron was peremptory, and deferred all 
particular conversation until the morn- 
ing, and led the way to the untasted 
banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of 
the castle. Around the walls hung the 
hard-favoured portraits of the heroes of 
the house of Katzenellenbogen, and the 
trophies which they had gained in the 
field and in the chase. Hacked corslets. 
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splintered jousting-spears, and tattered 
banners were mingled with the spoils of 
sylvan warfare ; the jaws of the wolf, 
and the tusks of the boar, grinned hor- 
ribly among cross-bows and battle-axes, 
and a huge pair of antlers branched im- 
mediately over the head of the youthful 
bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of 
the company or the entertainment. He 
scarcely tasted the banquet, but seemed 
absorbed in admiration of his bride. He 
conversed in a low tone that could not 
be overheard — for the language of love 
is never loud ; but where is the female 
ear so dull that it cannot catch the softest 
whisper of the lover? There was a min- 
gled tenderness and gravity in his man- 
ner, that appeared to have a powerful 
effect upon the young lady. Her colour 
came and went as she listened with deep 
attention. Now and then she made some 
blushing reply, and when his eye was 
turned away, she would steal a sidelong 
glance at his romantic countenance, and 
heave a gentle sigh of tender happiness. 
It was evident that the young couple were 
completely enamoured. The aunt&, who 
were deeply versed in the mysteries of 
the heart, declared that they had fallen 
in love with each other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least 
noisily, for the guests were all blessed 
with those keen appetites that attend 
upon light purses and mountain air. 
The baron told his best and longest sto- 
ries, and never had he told them so well, 
or with such great effect. If there was 
any thing marvellous, his auditors were 
lost in astonishment; and if any thing 
facetious, they were sure to laugh ex- 
actly in the right place. The baron, it 
is true, like most great men, was too 
dignified to utter any joke but a dull 
one; it was always enforced, however, 
by a bumper of excellent Hockheimer; 
and even a dull joke, at one’s own table, 
served up with jolly old wine, is irresisti- 
ble. Many good things were said by 
poorer and keener wits, that would not 
bear repeating, except on similar occa- 
sions; many sly speeches whispered in 
ladies’ ears, that almost convulsed them 
with suppressed laughter ; and a song or 
two roared out by a poor, but merry and 
broad-faced cousin of the baron, that ab- 


solutely made the maiden aunts hold up 
their fans. 

Amidst all this revelry, the stranger 
guest maintained a most singular and 
unseasonable gravity. His countenance 
' assumed a deeper cast of dejection as the 
evening advanced; and, strange as it may 
appear, even the baron’s jokes seemed 
only to render him the more melancholy. 
At times he was lost in thought, and at 
times there was a perturbed and restless 
wandering of the eye that bespoke a mind 
but ill at ease. II is conversation with 
the bride became more and more earnest 
and mysterious. Louring clouds began 
to steal over the fair serenity of her 
brow, and tremors to run through her 
tendeV frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of 
the company. Their gayety was chilled' 
by the unaccountable gloom of the bride- 
groom ; their spirits were infected ; whis- 
pers and glances were interchanged, ac- 
companied by shrugs and dubious shakes 
of the head. The song and the laugh 
grew less and less frequent ; there were 
dreary pauses in the conversation, which 
were at length succeeded by wild tales 
and supernalulal legends. One dismal 
story produced another still more dismal, 
and the baron nearly frightened some of 
the ladies into hysterics with the history 
of the goblin horseman that carried away 
the fair Leonora; a dreadful but true 
story, which has since been put into ex- 
cellent verse, and is read and believed 
by all the world. 

The bridegroom listened to this tale 
with profound attention. He kept his 
eye steadily fixed on the baron, and, as 
the story drew to a close, began gradually 
to rise from his seat, growing taller and 
taller, until, in the baron’s entranced eye, 
he seemed almost to tower into a eiant. 
The moment the tale was finish^,* he 
heaved a deep sigh, and toojk a solemn 
farewell of the company. They were 
all amazement. The baron was per- 
fectly thunderstruck. 

What ! going to leave the castle at 
midnight ? Why, every thing was pre- 
pared for his reception ; a chamber was 
ready for him if he wished to retire.” 

The stranger shook his head mourn- 
fully and mysteriously; “ I must lay my 
head in a different chamber to-night !” • 
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There was something in this reply, 
and the tone in which it was uttered, that 
made the baron’s heart misgive him ; but 
he rallied his forces, and repeated his 
hospitable entreaties. 

The stranger shook his head silently, 
but positively, at every offer; and, waving 
his farewell to the company, stalked slowly 
out of the hall. The maiden aunts were 
absolutely petrified — the bride hung her 
head, and a tear stole to her eye. 

The baron followed the stranger to 
the great court of the castle, where the 
black charger stood pawing the earth, 
and snorting with impatience. When 
fhey had reached the portal, whose deep 
archway was dimly lighted by a cresset, 
the stranger paused, and addressed the 
baron in a hollow tone of voice which 
the vaulted roof rendered still iporc se- 
pulchral. 

“Now that we arc ^ alone,” said he, 
“ I will impart to you the reason of my 
going. I have a solemn, an indispensa- 
ble engagement — ” 

“ Why,” said the baron, “ cannot you 
] send some one in your place ?” 

I “ It admits of no substitute — I must 
' attend it in person — T wust away to 
Wurtzburg cathedral — ” 

“ Ay,” said the baron, plucking up 
spirit, “ but not until to-morrow — to- 
morrow you shall take your bride there.” 

“ No, no !” replied the stranger, with 
tenfold solemnity, “ my engagement is 
with no bride — the worms ! the worms 
cxj)cct me ! I am a dead man — I have 
been slain by robbers — my body lies at 
Wurtzburg — at midnight I am to be bu- 
ried — the grave is waiting for me — I 
must keep my appointment !” 

He sprang on his black charger, dash- 
ed over the drawbridge, and the clatter- 
ing of his horse’s hoofs was lost in the 
whtSftlng of the night blast. 

The baron returned to the hall in 
the utmost consternation, and related 
what had passed. Two ladies fainted 
outright, others sickened at the idea of 
having banqueted with a spectre. It was 
the opinion of some, that this might be 
the wild huntsnian, famous in German 
legend. Some talked of mountain sprites, 
of wood-demons, and of other superna- 
tural beings, with which the good people 
i^f Germany have been so grievously 


harassed since time immemorial. One 
of the poor relations ventured to suggest 
that it might be some sportive evasion of 
the young cavalier, and that the very 
gloominess of the caprice seemed to ac- 
cord with so melancholy a personage. 
This, however, drew on him the indig- 
nation of the whole company, and espe- 
cially of the baron, who looked upon 
him as little better than an infidel; so 
that he was fain to abjure his heresy as 
speedily as possible, and come into the 
faith of the true believers. 

But whatever may have been the doubts 
entertained, they were completely put to 
an end by the arrival, next day, of regu- 
lar missives, confirming the intelligence 
of the young count’s murder, and his 
interment in Wurtzburg cathedral. 

The dismay at the castle may be well 
imagined. The baron shut himself up 
in his chamber. The guests^, who had 
come to rejoice with him, could not think 
of abandoning him in his distress. They 
wandered about the courts, or collected 
in groups in the hall, shaking their heads 
and shrugging their shoulders, at the 
troublt3s of so good »a man ; and sat 
longer than ever at table, and ate and 
drank more stoutly than ever, by way of 
keeping up their spirits. But the situa- 
tion of the widowed bride was the most 
pitiable. To have lost a husband before 
she had even embraced him — and such 
a husband ! If the very spectre could 
be so gracious and noble, what must 
have been the living man? She filled 
the house with lamentations. 

On the night of the second day of her 
widowhood she had retired to her cham- 
ber, accompanied by one of her aunts, 
who insisted on sleeping with her. The 
aunt, who was one of the best tellers of 
ghost stories in all Germany, had just 
been recounting one of her longest, and 
had fallen asleep in the very midst of it. 
The chamber was remote, and overlook- 
ed a small garden. The niece lay pen- 
sively gazing at the beams of the rising 
moon, as they trembled on the leaves of 
an aspen tree before the lattice. The ] 
castle clock had just tolled midnight, 
when a soft strain of music stole up from 
the garden. She rose hastily from her 
bed, and stepped lightly to the window. 
A tall figure stood among the shadows 
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of the trees. As it raised its head, a 
beam of moonlight fell upon the counte- 
nance. Heaven and earth ! she beheld 
the Spectre Bridegroom ! A loud shriek 
at that moment burst upon her ear, and 
her aunt, who had been awakened by 
the music, and had followed her silently 
to the window, fell into her arms.' When 
she looked again, the spectre had dis- 
appeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now re- 
quired the most soothing, for she was 
perfectly beside herself with terror. As 
to the young lady, there was something, 
even in the spectre of her lover, that 
seemed endearing. There was still the 
s(*mblance of manly beauty ; and though 
the shadow of a man is but little calcu- 
lated to satisfy the aflections of a love- 
sick girl, yet, where the substance is not 
to be had, even that is consoling. The 
aunt decMpd she would never sleep in 
that chamber again ; the niece, for once, 
was refractory, and declared as strongly 
that she would sleep in no other in the 
castle: the consequence was, that she 
had to sleep in it alone : but she drew a 
promise from her Aunt not to relate the 
story of the spectre, lest she should be 
denied the only melancholy pleasure left 
her on earth — that of inhabiting the 
chamber over which the guardian shade 
of her lover kept its nightly vigils. 

IJow long the good old lady would 
have observed this promise is uncertain, 
for she dearly loved to talk of the mar- 
vellous, and there is a triumph in being 
the first to tell a frightful story ; it is, 
however, still quoted in the neighbour- 
hood, as a memorable instance of female 
secrecy, that she kept it to herself for a 
whole week, when she was suddenly ab- 
solvt^d from all further restraint, by in- 
telligence brought to the breakfast table 
one morning that the young lady was 
not to be found. Her room was empty 
— the bed had not been slept in — the 
window was open,’ and the bird had 
flown ! 

The astonishment and concern with 
which the intelligence was received, can 
only be imagined by those who have 
witnessed the agitation which the mis- 
haps of a great man cause among his 
friends. Even the poor relations paused 
for a moment from the indefatigable 


labours of the trencher, when the aunt, 
who had at first been struck speech- 
less, wrung her hands, and shrieked out, 
“ The goblin ! the goblin ! she^s carried 
away by the goblin !” 

In a few words she related the fearful 
scene of the garden, and concluded that 
the si)ectre must have carried off his 
bride. Two of the domestics corrobo- 
rated the opinion, for they had heard 
the clattering of a horse’s hoofs down 
the mountain about midnight, and had 
no doubt that it was the spectre on his 
black charger, bearing her away to the 
tomb. All present were struck with the 
direful probability ; for events of the kind 
are extremely common in Germany, as 
many* well authenticated histories bear 
witness. 

What a lamentable situation was that 
of the poor baron ! What a heart-rending 
dilemma for a fond father, and a memlx'r 
of the great family of Katzencllenbogen ! 
His only daughter had either been rapt 
away to tlie grave, or he was to have 
some wood-demon for a son-in-law, and, 
perchance, a troop of goblin grandchil- 
dren. As usual, he was completely be- 
wildered, and aM the castle in an uproai. 
The men were ord(*red to take liorse, 
and scour every road and path and glen 
of the Odenwald. The baron himself 
had just drawn on his jack-boots, girded 
on his sword, and was about to moinit 
his steed to sally forth on the doubtful 
quest, when he was brought to a pause 
by a new apparition. A lady was seen 
approaching the castle, mounted on a 
palfrey, attended by a cavalicT on horse- 
back. She galloped up to the gate, 
sprang from her horse, and falling at the 
baron’s feet, embraced his knees. It was 
his lost daughter, and her companion — 
the Spectre Bridegroom ! The baron 
was astounded. He looked at his d^tugh- 
ter, then at the spectre, and almost 
doubted the evidence of his senses. The 
latter, too, was wonderfully improved in 
his appearance, since his visit to the 
world of spirits. His dress was splendid, 
and set oft* a noble figure of manly sym- 
metry. He was no longer pale and me- 
lancholy. His fine countenance Avas 
flushed with the glow of youth, and joy 
rioted in his large dark eye. 

The mystery was soon cleared up.. 
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The cavalier (for, in truth, as you must 
have known all the while, he was no 
goblin) announced himself as Sir Herman 
Von Starkenfaust. He related his ad- 
venture with the young count. He told 
how he had hastened to the castle to 
deliver the unwelcome tidings, but that 
the eloquence of the baron had inter- 
rupted him in every attempt to tell his 
talc. Hpw the sight of the bride had 
completely captivated him, and that to 
pass a few hours near her, he had tacitly 
suffered the mistake to continue. How 
he had been sorely perplexed in what 
way to make a decent retreat, until the 
.baron’s goblin stories had suggested his 
eccentric exit. How, fearing the feudal 
hostility of the family, he had repeated 
his visits by stealth — had haunted the 
garden beneath the young lady’s window 
— had wooed — had won — had borne 
away in triumph — and, in a word, had 
wedded the fair. 

Under any other circumstances the 
baron would have been inflexible, for he 
was tenacious of paternal authority, and 
devoutly obstinate in all family feuds; 
but he loved his daughter; he had la- 
mented her as lost; he ^rejoiced to find 
her still alive ; and, though her husband 
was of a hostile house, yet, thank heaven, 
he was not a goblin. There was some- 
thing, it must be acknowledged, thjit did 
not exactly accord with his notion^of 
strict veracity, in the joke the knight Imd 
passed upon him of his being a dead 
man ; but several old friends present, 
who had served in the wars, assured him 
that every stratagem was excusable in 
love, and that the cavalier was entitled to 
cspcjcial privilege, having lately served as 
a trooper. 

Matters, therefore, were happily ar- 
ranged. The baron pardoned the young 
coitfite revels at the 

castle were resumed. The poor relations 
overwhelmed this new member of the 
family with lovingkindness; he was so 
gallant, so generous — and so rich. The 
aunts, it is true, were somewhat scanda- 
lized that their system of strict seclusion, 
and passive obedience, should be so badly 
exemplified, but attributed it all to their 
negligence in not having the windows j 
grated. One of them was particularly j 
mortified at having her marvellous story 


marred, and that the only spectre she 
had ever seen should turn out a counter- 
feit ; but the niece seemed perfectly happy 
at having found him substantial flesh and 
blood — and so the story ends. 
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When I bcbof^l^HPeeMstoniHhment, 

To famous WesflKiJtcr how there rcsortc, 
Living in brasse or stoney monument, 

The princes and the worthies of all sorte ; 

Due not I see refurmde nobiliiie, 

Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation, 

And looke upon odenselei^sc majesty, 

Naked of pomp or earthly domination ? 

And how a play-game oi a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whome all the world which late they stood upon 
Could not content nor quench their appetites. 
Life is a frost of cold fclicitie. 

And death the thaw of all oiir vanitie. 

CiiRiBTOLKRo’s Kpigrams, BY T. B. 1598. 

On one of those sober an^Kfthor me- 
lancholy days, in the latter part of autumn, 
when the shadows of morning and even- 
ing almost mingle together, and throw a 
gU^m over the decline of the year, I 
seveifll ho^s in rambling about 
linstor Abl^. * There was some- 
congenial to the season in the 
•nful magnificence of the old pile ; 
las^ gassed its threshold, seemed 
fet^ping back into the regions of 
jollity, and losing myself among the 
des of former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of West- 
linster School, through a long, low, 
vaulted passage, that had an almost sub- 
terranean look, being dimly lighted in 
one part by circular perforations in the 
massive walls. Through this dark avenue 
I had a distant view of the cloisters, with 
the figure of an old verger, in his black 
gown, moving along the shadowy vaults, 
and seeming like a spectre from one of 
the neighbouring tombs. The approach 
to the abbey through those gloomy mo- 
nastic remains prepares the mind for its 
solemn contemplation. The cloisters still 
retain something of the quiet and seclu- 
sion of former days. The gray walls 
arc discoloured by damps, and crumbling 
witfi age ; a coat of hoary moss has 
gathered over the inscriptions of the 
mural monuments, and obscured the 
death’s lieads, and other funereal cm- 
22 * 
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blems. The sharp touches of the chisel 
are gone from the rich tracery of the 
arches ; the roses which adorned the 
keystones have lost their leafy beauty ; 
every thing bears marks of the gradual 
diIai)idations of time, which yet has 
something touching and pleasing in its 
very decay. 

The sun was pouring down a yellow 
autumnal ray into the squares of ^the 
cloisters ; beaming upon a scanty plot of 
grass in the centre, and lighting up an 
angle of the vaulted passage with a kind 
of dusty splendour. From between the 
arcades the eye glanced up to a bit of 
blue sky or a passing cloud ; and beheld 
the sun-gilt pinnacles of the abbey tower- 
ing into the azure heaven. 

As 1 paced the cloisters, sometimes 
contemplating this mingled picture of 
glory and decay, and sometimes endea- 
vouring i^Weeipher the inscriptions on 
the tombWBes, which formed the pave- 
ment beneath my feet, my eye was at- 
tracted to three figures, rudely carved in 
relief, but nearly worn atvay by the 
footsteps of many generations. TJiey 
were the effigies of^hrec^of the ,carly 
abbots; the epitaphsP were cntirelj^Ejf- 
faced; the names alone remained, lining 
no doubt been renewed in later tin^. 
(Vitalis. Abbas. 10H2, and C^eMys 
Crispinus. Abbas. 1114, and LHrrcffi^. 
Abbas, 1176.) I remained some Hre 
while, musing over these casual rclic^f 
antiquity, thus left like wrecks upon t® 
distant shore of time, t(*Iling no tale but 
that such beings had been and had pe- 
rished ; teaching no moral but the futility 
of that pride which hopes still to exact 
homage in its ashes, and to live in an 
inscription. A little longer, and even 
these faint records will be obliterated, 
and the monument will cease to be a 
memorial. Whilst I was yet looking 
down upon these gravestones, 1 was 
roused by the sound of the abbey clock, 
reverberating from buttress to buttress, 
and echoing among the cloisters. It is 
almost startling to hear this warning of 
departed time sounding among the tombs, 
and telling the lapse of the hour, which, 
like a billow, has rolled us onward 
towards the grave. I pursued my walk 
to an arched door opening to the interior 
of the abbey. On entering here, the 


magnitude of the building breaks fully 
upon the mind, contrasted with the vaults 
of the cloisters. The eye gazes with 
wonder at clustered columns of gigantic 
dimensions, with arches springing from 
them to such an amazing height ; and 
man wandering about their bases, shrunk 
into insignificance in comparison with 
his own handiwork. The spaciousness 
and gloom of this vast edifice produce a 
profound and mysterious awe. We step 
cautiously and softly about, as if fearful 
of disturbing the hallowed silence of the 
tombs ; while every footfall whispers 
along the walls, and chatters among the 
sepulchres, making us more sensible of 1 
the quiet we have interrupted. 

It si.'erns as if the awful nature of the 
place presses down upon the soul, and 
hushes the beholder into noiseless reve- 
rence. We feel that we are surround('d 
by the congregated bones of the great 
men of past times, who have filled history 
with thtiir deeds, and the earth with their 
Venowm. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at 
the vanity of human ambition, to see how 
they are crowded together and jostled in 
the dust ; what r>arsimony is observc‘d in 
doling out a scanty nook, a gloomy cor- 
ner, a little portion of earth, to those, 
whom, when alive, kingdoms could not 
satisfy ; and how many shapes, and 
foyns, and artifices, are devised to catcli 
thP casual notice of the passenger, and 
save from forgetfulness, for a f('w short 
years, a name which once aspired to 
occupy ages of the world’s thoughts and 
admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s (Corner, 
which occupies an end of one of the 
transepts or cross aisles of the abbey. 
The monuments are generally simple; 
for the lives of literary men afford no 
striking themes for the sculptor. ^l?^k- 
speare and Addison have statues erected 
to their memorit's ; but the greater part 
have busts, medallions, and sometimes 
mere inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
simplicity of these memorials, I have 
always observed that the visiters to the 
abl>ey remain longest about them. A 
kinder and fonder feeling takes place of 
that cold curiosity or vague admiration 
with which they gaze on the splendid 
monuments of the great and the heroic. 
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They linger about tliesc as about the 
tombs of friends and companions; for 
indeed there is something of companion- 
ship between the author and the reader. 
Otlier men arc known to posterity only 
through the medium of history, which is 
continually growing faint and obscure : 
but the intercourse between the author 
and his fellow-men is ever new, active, 
and immediate. lie has lived for them 
more than for himself ; he has sacrificed 
surrounding enjoyments, and shut him- 
self up from the delights of social life, 
that ho might the more intimately com- 
mune with distant minds and distant ages. 
Well may the world cherish his renown; 
for it has been purchased, not by deeds 
of violence and blood, but by the cjiligent 
dispensation of pleasure. Well may pos- 
terity be grateful to his memory ; for he 
has left it an inheritance, not of empty 
names and sounding actions, but whole 
treasures of wisdom, bright gems of 
thought, and golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s Corner I continued my 
stroll towards that part of the abbey 
which contains the sepulchres of the 
kings. 1 wandered among what onccj 
\yere chapels, but which are now occu- 
pied by the tombs and nibnumcnts of the 
great. At every turn I met with some 
illustrious name; or the cognizance of 
some powerful house nmowned in his- 
tory. As the eye darts into these dusky 
chambers of death, it catches glimpses of 
quaint effigies ; some kneeling in niches, 
as if in devotion ; others stretched upon 
the tombs, with hands piously pressed 
together; warriors in armour, as if re- 
posing after battle; prelates wdth croziers 
and mitres ; and nobles in robes and 
coronets, lying as it w^cre in state. In 
glancing over this scene, so strangely 
populous, yet where every form is so still 
and silent, it seems almost as if we w^cre 
treamng a mansion of that fabled city, 
where every being had been suddenly 
transmuted into stone. 

I j)aused to contemplate a tomb on 
which lay the effigy of a knight in com- 
plete armour. A large buckler was on 
one arm ; the hands were pressed to- 
gether, in supplication upon the breast ; 
the face was almost covered by the 
morion ; the legs wc're crossed, in token 
of the warrior’s having been engaged in 
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the holy war. It was the tomb of a 
crusader; of one of those military en- 
thusiasts, who so strangely mingled reli- 
gion and romance, and whose exploits 
form the connecting link between fact 
and fiction ; between the history and the 
fairy tale. There is something extremely 
picturesque in the tombs of these adven- 
turers, decorated as they arc with rude 
armorial bearings and gothic sculpture. 
They comport with the antiquated 
chapels in which they are generally 
found ; and in considering them, the 
imagination is apt to kindle with the 
legendary associations, the romantic 
fiction, the chivalrous pomp and pa- 
geantry, which poetry has spread over 
tlie wars for the sepidchre of Christ. 
They are the relics of times utterly 
gone by ; of Ixungs passed from recol- 
lection ; of customs and manners with 
which ours have no affinity .^They are 
like objects from some sWngc and 
distant land, of which W'c have no 
certain knowledge, and about which all 
our conceptions are vague and visiofiary. 
There is something extremely solemn 
and awful in those effigies on gothic 
tombs, extended as 'if in the sleep of 
death, or in the supplication of the 
dying hour. They have an effect infi- 
nitely more impressive on my feelings 
than thfe fanciful attitudes, the over- 
wrought conceits, and allegorical groups, 
which abound on modern monuments. 

I have been struck, also, with the supe- 
riority of many of the old sepulchral 
inscriptions. There was a noble way, 
in former times, of saying things simply, 
and yet saying them proudly ; and I do 
not know an epitaph that breathes a 
loftier consciousness of family worth 
and honourable lineage, than one which 
affirms, of a noble house, that “ all the 
brothers were brave, and all the sisters 
virtuous.” 

In the opposite transept to Poet’s 
Corner stands a monument which is 
among the most renowmed achievements 
of modern art ; but w hich to me appears 
horrible rather than sublime. It is the 
tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, by Roubiliac. 
The bottom of the monument is repre- 
sented as throwing open its marble doors, 
and a sheeted skeleton is starting forth. 
The shroud is falling from his fleshlcss 
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frame as he launches his dart at his vic- 
tim. She is sinking into her affrighted 
husband’s arms, who strives, with vain 
and frantic effort, to avert the blow. The 
whole is executed’ with terrible truth and 
spirit ; we almost fancy wc hear the gib- 
bering yell of triumph bursting from the 
distended jaws of the spectre. But why 
should wc thus seek to clothe death with 
unnecessary terrorsy and to spread hor- 
rors round the tomb of those we love? 
The grave should be surrounded by 
every thing that might inspire tender- 
ness and veneration for the dead ; or 
that might win the living to virtue. It 
is the place, not of disgust and dismay, 
but of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering about these gloomy 
vaults and silent aisles, studying the 
records of the dead, the sound of busy 
existence from without occasionally 
reaches the ear; — the rumbling of the 
passing ^(|bipage ; the murmur of the 
multitude ; or perhaps the light laugh of 


pleasure. The contrast is striking with 
the deathlike repose around ; and it has 
a strange effect upon the feelings, thus 
to bear the surges of active life hurrying 
along, and bcating'-against the very" walls 
of the sepulchre. 

I continued in this w'ay to move from 
tomb to tomb, and from chapel to chapel. 
The day was gradually wearing away; 
the distant tread of loiterers about the 
abk^y grew less and less frequent ; the 
sweet-tongued kill was summoning to 
evening prayers ; and I saw at a distance 
the choristers, in their white surplices, 
crossing the aisle and entering the choir. 
I stood Ix'fore the entrance to Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel. A flight of steps leads 
up to it, through a deep and gloomy, but 
magnificent arch. Great gates of brass, 
richly and delicately wrought, turn 
heavily upon their hinges, as if proudly 
reluctant to admit the feet of common 
mortals into this most gorgeous of sepul- 
chres. 

On entering, the eye is startled by the 
pomp of architecture, and the elaborate 
beauty of sculptured detail. The very 
walls are wrought into universal orna- 
ment, encrusted with tracery, and scooped 
into niches, crowded with the statues of 
saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by 
the cunning labour of tiic chisel, to 


have been robbed of its weight and den- 
sity, suspended aloft, as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with the 
wonderful minuteness and airy security 
of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel arc the 
lofty stalls of the Knights of the Bath, 
richly carved of oak, though with the 
grotesque decorations of gothic archi- 
tecture. On the pinnacles of the stalls 
are affixed the helmets and crests of the 
knights, with their scarfs and swords ; 
and above them arc suspended their ban- 
ners, emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
and contrasting the splendour of gold and 
purple and crimson, with tlie cold gray 
fretwork of the roof. In the midst of this 
grand^ mausoleum stands the sepulchre 
of its founder, — his effigy, witli that of 
his queen, extended on a sumptuous 
tomb, and the whole surrounded by a 
superbly-wrought brazen railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this mag- 
nificence ; this strange mixture of tombs 


and troj)hics ; these emblems of living 
and aspiring ambition, close Ix^side me- 
mentos which show the dust and oblivion 
in which all must sooner or later termi- 
nate. Nothing impresses the mind with 
a deeper feelirig of loneliness, than to 
tread the silent and deserted scene of 
former throng and pageant. On looking 
round on the vacant stalls of the knights 
and their esquires, and on the rows of 
dusty but gorgeous banners that were 
once borne before them, my imagination 
conjured up the scene when this hall 
was bright with the valour and beauty 
of the land ; glittering with the splendour 
of jewelled rank and military array ; 
alive with the tread of many feet and 
the hum of an admiring multitude. All 
had passed away ; the silence of death had 
settled again upon the place, interrupted 
only by the casual chirping of birds, 
which had found their way into” Ifie 
chapel, and built their nests^ among its 
friezes and pendants — sure signs of soli- 
tariness and desertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on 
the banners, they were those of men 
scattered far and wide about the world ; 
some tossing upon distant seas; some 
under arms in distant lands ; some min- 
gling in the busy intrigues of courts and 
cabinets ; all seeking to deserve one 
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more distinction in this mansion of 
shadowy honours : the melancholy re- 
ward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this 
chapel present a touching instance of the 
equality of the grave ; which brings 
down the oppressor to a level with the 
oppressed, and mingles the dust of the 
bittcjrest enemies together. In one is the 
sepulchroi of the haughty Elizabeth; in 
the other is that of her victim, the 
lovely and unfortunate Mary. Not an 
hour in tlie day but some ejaculation of 
pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, 
mingled with indignation at her oppres- 
sor. The walls of Elizabeth’s sepulchre 
continually echo with the sighs of sym- 
pathy heaved at the grave of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholy reigns over the 
aisle where Mary lies buried. The light 
struggles dimly through windows dark- 
ened by dust. The greater part of the 
place is in deep shadow, and the walls 
are stained and tinted by time and 
weather. A marble figure of Mary is 
stretched upon the tomb, round which is 
an iron railing, much corroded, Ix'aring 
her national emblem — the thistle. I was 
>teary with wandering, a«d sat down to 
rest myself by the monument, revolving 
in my mind the chequered and disastrous 
story of poor Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had 
ceased from the abbey. I could only 
hear, now and then, the distant voice of 
the ])riest repeating the evening service, 
and th(‘ faint responses of the choir : 
thesci paused for a time, and all was 
hush(‘d. The stillness, the desertion and 
obscurity that were gradually prevailing 
around, gave a deeper and more solemn 
interest to the place : 

For )n the FiU'iit grave no conversation, 

]So joyful tread ol’ friends, no voice of lovers, 
J^TSfrrfnl father’s counsel — nothing’s heard, 

For nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust, and an Mindless darkness. 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-la- 
bouring organ burst upon the ear, falling 
with doubled and redoubled intensity, 
and rolling, as it were, huge billows of 
sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty build- 
ing ! With what pomp do they swell 
through its vast vaults, and breathe their 
awful harmony through these caves of 

death, and make the silent sepulchre 
vocal ! And now they rise in triumphant 
acclamation, heaving higher and higher 
their accordant notes, and piling sound 
on sound. And now they pause, and 
the soft voices of the choir break out 
into sweet gushes of melody ; they soar 
aloft, and warble along the roof, and 
seem to play about these lofty vaults like 
the pure airs of heaven. Again the 
pealing organ heaves its thrilling thun- 
ders, compressing air into music, and 
rolling it ft)rth upon the soul. What 
long-drawn cadences ! What solemn 
sweeping concords ! It grows more and 
more dense and powerful — it fills the 
vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls 
— the ear is stunned — the senses arc 
overwhelmed. And now it is winding 
up in full jubilee — it is rising from the 
earth to heaven — the very soul seems 
rapt away and floated upwards on this 
swelling tide of harmony ! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of 
revery which a strain of music is apt 
sometimes to inspire ; the shadows of 
evening were gradually thickening round 
me ; tlie monuments began to east deeper 
and deeper gloom ; and the distant clock 
again gave token of the slowly waning 
day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. 

As I descended the flight of steps which 
leads into the body of the building, my 
eye was caught by the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, and I ascended the small 
staircase that conducts to it, to take from 
thence a general survey of this wilder- 
ness of tombs. The shrine is elevated 
upon a kind of platform, and close 
around it arc the sepulchres of various 
kings and queens. From this eminence 
the eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the chapels and cham- 
bers below, crowded with tombs ; where 
warriors, prelates, courtiers, and states- 
men lie mouldering in their “ beds of 
darkness.” Close by me stood the great 
chair of coronation, rudely carved of 
oak, in the barbarous taste of a remote 
and gothic age. The scene seemed 
almost as if contrived, with theatrical 
artifice, to produce an cflcct upon the 
beholder. Here was a type of the begin- 
ning and the end of human pomp and 
power ; here it was literally but a step 
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from the throne to the sepulchre. Would 
not one think that these incongruous me- 
mentos had been gathered together as a 
lesson to living greatness? — to show it, 
even in the moment of its proudest ex- 
altation, the neglect and dishonour to 
which it must soon arrive ; Ijow soon 
that crown which encircles its, brow must 
pass away, and it must lie down in the 
dust and disgraces of the tomb, and be 
trampled upon by the feet of the meanest 
of the multitude. For, strange to tell, 
even the grave is here no longer a sanc- 
tuary. There is a shocking levity in 
some natures, which leads them to sport 
with awful and hallowed things ; and 
there are base minds, which delight to 
revenge on tlic illustrious dead the abject 
homage and grovelling servility which 
they pay to the living. The coffin of 
Edward the Confessor has been broken 
open, and his remains despoiled of their 
funereal ornaments ; the sceptre has been 
stolen from the hand of the imperious 
Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry the | 
Fifth lies headless. Not a royal monu- 
ment but bears some proof how false 
and fugitive is the homage of mankind. 
Some arc plundered; some mutilated; 
some covered with ribaldry and insult 
— all more or less outraged and dis- 
honoured ! 

The last beams of day were now 
faintly streaming through the painted 
windows in the high vaults above me; 
the lower parts of the abbey were already 
wrapped in the obscurity of twilight. 
The chapels and aisles grew darker and 
darker. The efiigies of the kings faded 
into shadows ; the marble figures of the 
monuments assumed strange shapes in 
the uncertain light ; the evening breeze 
crept through the aisles like the cold 
breath of the grave; and even the dis- 
tant footfall of a verger, traversing the 
Poet’s Corner, had something strange 
and dreary in its sound. I slowly re- 
traced my morning’s walk, and as I 
passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door, closing with a jarring noise 
behind me, filled the whole building with 
eclioes. 

I endeavoured to form some arrange- 
ment in my mind of the objects I had 
been contemplating, but found they were 
already fallen into indistinctness and 


confusion. Names, inscriptions, trophies, 
had all become confounded in my recol- 
lection, though I had scarcely taken my 
foot from off the threshold. What, 
thought I, is this vast assemblage of 
sepulchres but a treasury of humiliation ; 
a» hu^e pile of reiterated homilies on the 
emptiness of renown, and the certainty 
ofof blivion ! It is, indeed, the empire of 
fUath ; ^s great shadowy palace, where 
he sits in state, mocking at the relics 
of human glory, and spreading dust 
and forgetfulness on the monuments of 
princes. How idle a boast, after all, is 
the immortality of a name ! Time is 
ever silently turning over his pages ; we 
arc too much engrossed by the story of 
the piesent, to think of the characters 
and anecdotes that gave interest to the 
past ; and each age is a volume thrown 
aside to be spc^edily forgotten. The idol 
of to-day pushes the hero of yesterday 
out of our recollection ; and will, in turn, 
be supplanted by his successor of to- 
morrow. “ Our fathers,” says Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, “ find their graves in our 
short memories, and sadly tell us how 
we may be buried in our survivors.” 
History fades into fable; fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy; the 
inscription moulders from the tablet; the 
statue falls from the pedestal. Columns, 
arches, pyramids, what are they but 
heaps of sand ; and their epitaphs, but 
characters written in the rhist? What is 
the security of a tomb, or the perpetuity 
of an embalmment? The remains of Alex- 
ander the Great have been scattered to 
the wind, and his empty sarcophagus is 
now the mere curiosity of a museum. 

“ The Egyptian mummies, which Cam- 
byses or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth ; Mizraim cures wounds, and 
Pharaoli is sold for balsams.”* 

What then is to insure this pile^hich • 
now towers above me from sharing the 
fate of mightier mausoleums ? The time 
must come when its gilded vaults, which 
now spring so loftily, shall lie in rul^bish 
beneath the feet ; when, instead of the 
sound of melody and praise, the wind 
shall whistle through the broken arches, 
and the owl hoot from the shattered 
tower — when the garish sunbeam shall 

♦ Sir T. Brown. 
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break into these gloomy mansions of 
death, and the ivy twine round the fallen 
column ; and the fox-glove hang its blos- 
soms about the nameless urn, as if in 
mockery of the dead. Thus man passes 
away ; his name perishes from record 
and recollection ; his history is as a tale 
that is told, and his very monument 
becomes a ruin. 


CHRISTMAS. 

But is old, old, good old Christmas gone ? No- 
thing but the hair of his good, gray, old head and 
beard leU? Well, 1 will have that, seeing I cannot 
have more oi‘ him. » 

Hue and Cry after Christmas. 

A man might then behold 
As Christmas, in each hall 
Good fires to curb the cold. 

And meat for great and small. 

The neighbours were friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true. 

The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new. 

Old Song. 

There is nothing in England that 
exercises a more delightful spell over 
my imagination, than fhS lingerings of 
the holiday customs and rural games of 
former times. They recall the pictures 
my fancy used to draw in the May morn- 
ing of life, when as yet I only knew the 
world through books, and believed it to 
be all that poets had painted it; and they 
, bring with them the flavour of those 
honest days of yore, in which, perhaps 
with equal fallacy, I am apt to think the 
world was more homebred, social, and 
joyous than at present. I regret to say 
that they arc daily growing more and 
more faint, being gradually worn away 
by time, but still more obliterated by 
modern fashion. They resemble those 
picfl5r?sque morsels of gothic architec- 
ture, which we see crumbling in various 
parts of the country, partly dilapidated 
by the waste of ages, and partly lost in 
the additions and alterations of latter 
days. Poetry, however, clings with che- 
rishing fondness about the rural game 
‘ and holiday revel, from which it has 
derived so many of its themes — as the 
ivy winds its rich foliage about the gothic 
arch and mouldering tower, gratefully 
repaying their support, by clasping toge- 


ther their tottering remains, and, as it 
I were, embalming them in verdure. 

! Of all the old festivals, however, that 
of Christmas awakens the strongest and 
most heartfelt associations. There is a 
tone of solemn and sacred feeling that 
blends with our conviviality, and lifts the 
spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated 
enjoyment. The services of the church 
about this season are extremely tender 
and inspiring. They dwell on the beau- 
tiful story of the origin of our faith, and 
the pastoral scenes that accompanied its 
announcement. They gradually increase 
in fervour and pathos during the season 
of Advent, until they break forth in full 
jubilee on the morning that brought peace 
and good-will to men. I do not know a 
grander efle^ct of music on the moral 
feelings, than to hear the full choir and 
the pealing organ performing a Christmas 
anthem in a cathedral, and filling every 
part of the vast pile with triumphant 
harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, 
derived from days of yore, that this fes- 
tival, yhich commemorates the announce- 
ment of the religion oT peace and love, 
has been made the season for gathering 
together of family connexions, and draw- 
ing closer again those bands of kindred 
hearts, which the cares and pleasures 
and sorrows of the world arc continually 
operating to cast loose ; of calling back 
the children of a family, who have 
launched forth in life, and wandered 
widely asunder, once more to assemble 
about the paternal hearth, that rallying- 
place of affections, there to grow young 
and loving again among the endearing 
mementos of childhood. 

There is something in the very season 
of the year, that gives a charm to the 
festivity of Christmas. At other times 
wc derive a great portion of our pleasures 
from the mere beauties of nature. Our 
feelings sally forth and dissipate them- 
selves over the sunny landscape, and we 
“ live abroad and every where.” The 
song of the bird, the murmur of the 
stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, 
the soft voluptuousness of summer, the 
golden pomp of autumn ; earth with its 
mantle of refreshing green, and heaven 
with its deep delicious blue and its cloudy 
magnificence, all fill us with mute but 
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exquisite delight, and we revel in th 
luxury of mere sensation. But in th 
depth of winter, when nature lies despoil 
ed of every charm, and wrapped in he 
shroud of sheeted snow, wc turn for ou 
gratifications to moral sources. Th< 
dreariness and desolation of the land 
scape, the short gloomy days and dark 
some nights, while they circumscribe oui 
wanderings, shut in our feelings also 
from rambling abroad, and make us 
more keenly disposed for the pleasures 
of the social circle. Our thoughts are 
more concentrated, our friendly sympa- 
thies more aroused. We feci more sen- 
sibly the charm of each other’s society, 
and are brought more closely together 
by dependence on each other for enjoy- 
ment. Heart calleth unto heart,- and 
we draw our pleasures from the deep 
wells of living kindness, which lie in the 
quiet recesses of our bosoms; and which, 
when resorted to, furnish forth the. pure 
elements of domestic felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the 
heart dilate on entering the room filled 
with the glow and warmth of the e.vening 
fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an arti- 
ficial summer and sunshine through the 
room, and lights up each countenance 
into a kindlier welcome. Where does 
the honest face of hospitality expand into 
a broader and more cordial smile — where 
is the shy glance of love more^weetly 
eloquent — than by the winter n|esidc? 
and as the hollow blast of wintry wind 
rushes through the hall, claps the distant 
door, whistles about the casement, and 
rumbles down the chimney, what can be 
more grateful than that feeling of sober 
and sheltered security, with which wc 
look round upon the comfortable cham- 
ber and the scene of domestic hilarity 1 
The English, from the great preva- 
lence of rural habits throughout every 
class of society, have always been fond 
of those festivals and holidays which 
agreeably interrupt the stillness of coun- 
try life ; and they were, in former days, 
particularly observant of the religious 
and social rites of Christmas. It is in- 
spiring to read even the dry details which 
some antiquaries have given of the quaint 
humours, the burlesque pageants, the 
complete abandonment to mirth and 
good-fellowship, with which this festival 

^ 

B w-as celebrated. It seemed to throw open 

B every door, and unlock every heart. It 

- brought the peasant and the i>ecr togo- 
r thcr, and blended all ranks in one warm 
r generous flow of joy and kindness. The 

3 old halls of castles and manor-houses 
• resounded with the harp and Christmas 

- carol, and their ample boards groaned 
r under the weight of hospitality. Even 

the poorest cottage welcomed the festive 
season with green decorations of bay and 
holly — the cheerful fire glanced its rays 
through the lattice, inviting the passenger ^ 

1 to raise the latch, and join the gossip I 

1 knot huddled round the licarth, beguiling 1 

1 the long evening with legendary jokes 1 
' and qfl-told Christmas talcs. 

One of the least pleasing effects of 
modern refinement is the havoc it lias 
made among the hearty old holiday cus- 
toms. It has completely taken off' the 
sharp touchings and spirited reliefs of 
these emlx^llishrnents of life, and has 
worn down society into a more smooth 
and polished, but certainly a less charac- 
teristic surface. Many of the games 
and ceremonies of Christmas have en- 
tirely disappeared, and like the slicrris 
sack of old Falstaff, are become matters 
of speculation and dispute among com- 
mentators. They flourished in times full 
of spirit and lustihood, when men enjoyed 
life roughly, but heartily and vigorously ,* 
times wild and picturesque, which have 
furnished poetry with its richest mate- 
rials, and the drama with its most attrac- 
tive variety of characters and manners. 

The world has become more worldly. 
There is more of dissipation, and less of 
enjoyment. Pleasure has expanded into 
a broader, but a shallower stream ; and 
has forsaken many of those deep and 
quiet channels where it flowed sweetly 
through the calm bosom of domejtic life. 
Society has acquired a more enlightened ' ' 
and elegant tone ; but it has lost many 
of its strong local peculiarities, its home- 
bred feelings, its honest fireside delights. 

The traditionary customs of golden- 
hearted antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, 
and lordly wassailings, have passed away 
with the baronial castles and stately 
manor-houses in which they were cele- 
brated. They comported with the sha- 
dowy hall, the great oaken gallery, and 
the tapestried parlour, but are unfitted 
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to the light showy saloons and gay 
drawing-rooms of the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient 
and festive honours, Christmas is still a 
period of delightful excitement in Eng- 
land. It is gratifying to sec that home 
feeling completely aroused which holds 
so j)owerful a place in every English 
bosom. The preparations making on 
every sid« fjr the social board that is 
again to unite IViends and kindred ; the 
presents of good cheer })assing and re- 
passing f those tokens of regard, and 
quickeners of kind feelings ; the ever- 
greens distributed about houses and 
churches, emblems of peace and glad- 
ness ,* all these have the most pleasing 
effect in j)roducing fond association, and 
kindling benevolent sympathies. Even 
the sound of the waits, rude as may be 
their minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid- 
watches of a winter night with the effect 
of perfect harmony. As I have been 
awakened by them in that still and so- 
lemn hour, “ whexi deep sleep fallcth 
upon man,” I have listened with a hushed 
delight, and connecting them with the 
■ sacred and joyous occasion, have almost 
fancied tliem into anothej^ celestial choir, 
announcing peace and good-will to man- 
kind. 

How dclightfufly the imagination, when 
wrought upon by tliese moral influences, 
turns every thing to melody and beauty ! 
The very crowing of the cock, heard 
sometimes in the profound repose of the 
country, “ telling the night watches to 
his feathery dames,” was thought by the 
comftioii people to announce the approach 
of this sacred festival : 

“ Some say that ever ’painst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

T^p ij^hts are wholesome — then no planets strike, 

" ]VJo fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed qfid so gracious is the time.” 

Amidst the general call to happiness, tlie 
bustle of the spirits, and stir of the affec- 
tions, which prevail at this period, what 
bosom can remain insensible ? It is, in- 
deed, the season of regenerated feeling — 
the season for kindling, not merely the 
fire of hospitality in the hall, but the ge- 
nial flame of charity in the heart. 

. The scene of early love again rises 
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green to memory beyond the sterile w aste 
of years ; and the idea of home, fraught 
with the fVagrance of home-dwelling joys, 
reanimates the drooping spirit ; as the 
Arabian breeze will sometimes waff the 
freshness of the distant fields to the weary 
pilgrim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the 
land — though for me no social hearth 
may blaze, no hospitable roof throw open 
its doors, nor the warm grasp of friend- 
ship welcome me at the threshold — yet I 
feel the influence of the sijason beaming 
into my soul from the happy looks of 
those around me. Surely liappiness is 
reflective, like the light of heaven ; and 
every countenance, bright with smib^s, 
and glowing wdth innocent enjoyment, is 
a mirror transmitting to others the rays 
of a supreme and ever-shining benevo- 
lence. He who can turn churlishly away 
from contem|)lating the felicity of his 
fellow-beings, and can sit down darkling 
and repining in his loneliness when all 
around is joyful, may have his moments 
of strong excitement and selfish gratifica- 
tion, but he wants the genial and social 
sympathies which constitute the charm 
of a merry Cliristmas. 


THE STAGE COACH. 

Omno berio 
'* • Sine picnd 

Temjius est ludeudi. 

Venit bora 

Absque niord 
Libros depouendi. 

Old Holiday School Song. 

In the preceding jiapcr I have made 
some general observations on the Christ- 
mas festivities of England, and am tempt- 
ed to illustrate them by some anecdotes 
of a Christmas passed in the country ; in 
perusing w hich I would most courteously 
invite my reader to lay aside the austcu-ity 
of wisdom, and to put on that genuine 
holiday spirit which is tolerant of folly 
and anxious only for amusement. 

In the course of a December tour in 
Yorkshire, I rode for a long distance in 
one of the public coaches, on the day 
preceding Christmas. The coach w’^as 
crowded, both inside and out, with pas- 
sengers, who, by their talk, seemed prin- 
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cipally bound to the mansions of rela- 
tions or friends to eat the Christmas 
dinner. It was loaded also with hampers 
of game, and baskets and boxes of deli- 
cacies; and hares hung dangling their 
long ears about the coachman’s box,* pre- 
sents from distant friends for the impend- 
I ing feast. I had three fine rosy-cheeked 
I schoolboys for my fellow-passengers in- 
side, full of the buxom health and manly 
spirit which I have observed in the chil- 
dren of this country. They were re- 
turning home for the holidays in high 
glee, and promising themselves a world 
of enjoyment, ft was delightful to hear 
the gigantic plans of pleasure of the little 
rogues, and the impracticable feats they 
were to perform during their six weeks’ 
emancipation from the abhorred thral- 
dom of book, birch, and pedagogue. 
They 'were full of anticipations of the 
meeting with the family and household, 
down to the very cat and dog; and of 
the joy they were to give their little sisters 
by the presents with which their pockets 
were crammed ; but the meeting to which 
they seemed to look forward wdth the 
greatest impatience was with Bantam, 
which I found to be a pony, and, ac- 
cording to their talk, possessed of more 
virtues than any steed since the days of 
Bucephalus. Ilow ho could trot I how 
he could run ! and then such leaps as ho 
would take — there was not a liedge in 
the whole country that he could not clear. 

They were under the particular guar- 
dianship of the coachman, to whom, 
whenever an opportunity presented, they 
addressed a host of questions, and pro- 
nounced him one of the best fellows in 
the whole world. Indeed, I could not 
but notice the more than ordinary air of 
bustle and importance of the coachman, 
who wore his hat a little on one side, 
and had a large bunch of Christmas 
greens stuck in the button-hole of his 
coat. He is always a personage full of 
mighty care and business, but he is par- 
ticularly so during this season, having 
so many commissions to execute in con- 
sequence of the great interchange of pre- 
sents. And here, perhaps, it may not 
be unacceptable to my untravelled read- 
ers, to have a sketch that may serve as 
a general representation of this very nu- 
merous and important class of function- 


aries, who have a dress, a manner, a 
language, an air, peculiar to themselves, 
and prevalent throughout the frab^rnity ; 
so thEit, wherever an English stage coach- 
man may be seen, he cannot be mistaken 
for one of any other crafl or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full face, 
curiously mottled with red, as if the 
blood Imd been forced by hard /ceding 
into every vessel of the skin ; lie is swell- 
ed into jolly dimensions by frequent po- 
tations of malt liquors, and his bulk is j 
still further increased by a mulli])lici/y 
of coats, in which he is buried like a 
cauliflower, the upper one reaching to his 
heels. He w*ears a broad-brimmed, low^ 
crowned hat ; a huge roll of coloured 
handkerchief about his needi, knowingly 
knotted and tucked in at the bosom ; and 
has in summer time a large bouquet of 
flowers in his button-hole — the present, 
most probably, of some enamoured coun- 
try lass. His waistcoat is commonly 
of some bright colour, striped, and his 
small-clothes (.‘xtend far below the knc'cs, 
to meet a pair of jockey bools which 
reach about half-way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with 
much precision he has a pride in liaving 
his clothes of excellent materials ; and, 
notwithstanding the seeming grossness of 
his appearance, there is still discernible 
that neatness and propriety of person, 
which is almost inherent in an English- 
man. Ho enjoys great consequence and 
consideration along the road; has fre- 
quent conferences with the village house- 
wives, who look upon him as a man 
of great trust and dependence; and he 
seems to have a good understanding with 
every bright-cy(‘d country lass. The 
moment lie arrives wIktc the horses are 
to bo changed, lie throws down the reins 
wilh something of an air, and abandons 
the cattle to the care of the hostler ;*his 
duty being merely to dri^;e from one 
stage to another. When off the box, his 
hands arc thrust in the pockets of his 
great coat, and he rolls about the inn- 
yard with an air of the most absolute 
lordliness. Here he is generally sur- 
rounded by an admiring throng of hos- 
tlers, stable-boys, shoe-blacks, and those 
nameless hangers-on, that infest inns and 
taverns, and run errands, and do all kind 
of odd jobs, for the privilege of battening 
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on tho drippings of the kitchen and the 
leakage of the taproom. These all look 
up to him as to an oracle ; treasure up 
his cant phrases ; echo his opinions about 
horses and other topics of jockey lore ; 
and above all, endeavour to imitate his 
air and carriage. Every ragamuffin that 
has a coat to his back, thrusts his liands 
in the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks 
slang, a ltd is an embryo Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the 
pleasing serenity that reigned in my 
own mind, that I ffincied I saw cheerful- 
ness in every countenance throughout 
the journey. A stage coach, however, 
carries animation always with it, and 
puts the world in motion as it whirls 
along. The horn, sounded at the en- 
trance of a village, produces a general 
bustle. Some hasten forth to meet friends ; 
some with bundles and bandboxes to se- 
cure places, and in the hurry of the mo- 
ment can hardly take leave of the group 
that accompanies them. In the mean 
time, the coachman has a world of small 
commissions to execute. Sometimes he 
delivers a hare or pheasant ; sometimes 
jerks a small parcel or newspaper to the 
door of a public house ,*• and sometimes, 
with knowing leer and words of sly im- 
port, hands to some lialf-blusning, half- 
laughing housemaid an odd-shaped billet- 
doux from some rustic admirer. As the 
coach rattles through the village, every 
one runs to the window, and you have 
glances on every side of fresh country 
faces and blooming giggling girls. At 
the corners are assembhid juntos of vil- 
lage idlers and wise men, who take their 
stations there for the important purpose 
of seeing company pass ; but the sagest 
knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, to 
whom the passing of the coach is an 
event fruitful of much speculation. The 
srffitlf, with the horse’s heel in his lap, 
pauses as the vehicle whirls by ; the Cy- 
clops round the anvil suspend their ring- 
ing hammers, and suffer the iron to grow 
cool ; and the sooty spectre in brown 
paper cap, labouring at the bellows, leans 
on the handle for a moment, and jxjrmits 
the asthmatic engine to heave a long- 
drawn sigh, while he glares through tho 
murky smoke and sulphureous gleams of 
the smithy. 

• Perhaps the impending holiday might 

have given a more than usual animation 
to the country, for it seemed to me as if 
every body was in good looks and good 
spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxu- 
ries of the table, were in brisk circulation 
in the villages; the grocers, butchers, 
and fruiterers’ shops were thronged with 
customers. Tho housewives were stirring 
briskly about, putting their dwellings in 
order ; and the glossy branches of holly, 
with their bright red berries, began to 
appear at the windows. Ilie scene j 
brought to mind an old writer’s account 
of Christmas preparations : — “ Now ca- 
pons and hens, besides turkeys, geese, 
and ducks, with beef and mutton — must 
all die — for in twelve days a multitude 
of people will not be fed with a little. 
Now plums and spice, sugar and honey, j 
square it among pies and broth. Now ' 
or never must music be in tune, for the j 
youth must dance and sing to g(‘t them 
a lieat, while tjie Hgcd sit by the fire. 
The country maid leaves half her market, 
and must be sent again, if she forgets a 
pack of cards on Christmas eve. Great 
is the contention of Holly and Ivy, whe- 
ther tnaster or dame wears the breeches. I 
Dice and cards benefit the butler; and if ! 
the cook do not lack wit, he will sweetly ' 
lick his fingers.” 

I was roused from this fit of luxurious 
meditation, by a shout from my little 
travelling comjianioiis. They bad been 
looking out of the coach windows for the 
last few miles, recognising every tree 
and cottage as they apjiroacluHl home, 
and now there was a general burst of joy 
— “ There’s John ! and there’s old Carlo ! 
and there’s Bantam !” cried the happy 
little rogues, clapping their hands. 

At the end of a lane there was an old 
sober-looking servant in livery, waiting 
for them ; he was accompanied by a 
superannuated pointer, and by the re- 
doubtable Bantam, a little old rat of a 
pony, with a shaggy mane and long rusty 
tail, who stood dozing quietly by the 
roadside, little dreaming of the bustling 
times that awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with 
which the little fellows leaped about the 
steady old footman, and hugged the 
pointer, who wriggled his whole body for 
joy. Rut Bantam was the great object of 
interest; all wanted to mount at once, 
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and it was with some difficulty that John 
arranged that they should ride by turns, 
and the eldest should ride first. 

Offi they set at last ; one on the pony, 
with the dog bounding and barking before 
him, and the others holding John’s hands ; 
both talking at once, and overpowering 
him with questions about home, and with 
school anecdotes. I looked after them 
with a feeling in which I do not know 
whether pleasure or melancholy pre- 
dominated ; for I was reminded of those 
days when, like them, I had neither 
known care nor sorrow, and a holiday 
was the summit of earthly felicity. We 
stopped a few moments afterwards to 
water the horses, and on resuming our 
route, a turn of the road brought us in 
sight of a neat country scat. I could 
just distinguish the forms of a lady and 
two young girls in the portico, and I 
saw my little comrades, with Bantam, 
Carlo, and old Johd^ trooping along the 
carriage n)a(l. I leaned out of the coach 
window, in hopes of witru'ssing the happy 
)neeting, but a grove of trees shut it 
from my sight. 

In the evening -we reached a v^illage 
where I had determined to pass the night. 
As wo drove into the great gateway of 
the inn, I saw on one side the light of a 
rousing kitchen fire beaming through a 
window. I fiiitered, and admired, for the 
hundredth time, that picture of conveni- 
ence, neatness, and broad honest enjoy- 
ment, the kitchen of an English inn. It 
was of spacious dimensions, hung round 
with copper and tin vessels highly polish- 
ed, and decorated here and tliere with a 
Christmas green. Hams, tongues, and 
flitches of bacon, were suspended from 
the ceiling ; a smokcjack made its cease- 
less clanking beside the fireplace, and a 
clock ticked in one corner. A well- 
scoured deal table extended along one 
side of the kitchen, with a cold round of 
beef, and other hearty viands, upon it, 
ov('r which two foaming tankards of ale 
seemed mounting guard. Travellers of 
inferior order were preparing to attack 
this stout repast, while others sat smoking 
and gossiping over their ale on two high- 


backed oaken settles beside the fire. 
Trim housemaids were hurrying back- 
wards and forwards under the directions 
of a fresh bustling landlady; but still 
seizing an occasional moment to ex- 
change a flippant word, and have a 
rallying laugh, with the group round 
the fire. The scene completely realized 
Poor Robin’s humble idea of the com- 
forts of mid- winter : 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter’s silver hair ; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 

Tobacco and a good coal lire, 

Are things this season doth require.* 

I had not been long at the inn when 
a post-chaise drove up to the door. A 
young gentleman stepped out, and by the 
light of the lamps 1 caught a glimpse of 
a countenance which I tliought I knew. 

I moved forward to got a nearer view, 
when his eye caught . mint'. I was not 
mistaken ; it was Frank Bracebridge, a 
sprightly good-humoured young fellow, 
with whom I had once travelled on tlio 
continent. Our meeting was extremely 
cordial, for the count(*nancc of an old 
fellow-traveller - always brings up the reJ- 
collection of a thousand pleasant scenes, 
odd adventures, and excellent jokes. To 
discuss all these in a transient intcTvicw 
at an inn was impossible ; and finding 
that I was not pressed for time, and was 
merely making a tour of observation, he 
insisted that I should give him a day or 
two at his father’s country seat, to which 
he was going to pass the holidttys, and 
which lay at a few miles’ distamie. “ It 
is better than eating a solitary Christmas 
dinner at an inn,” said lie, “ and I can 
assure you of a hearty welcome in some- 
thing of the old-fashioned style.” His 
reasoning was cogent, and I must confess 
the preparation I had sc*on for unJVct'^lal « 
festivity and social enjoy meat had made 
me feel a little impatient of my loneliness. 

I closed, therefore, at once, with his in- 
vitation ; the chaise drove up to the door, 
and in a few moments I was on my way 
to the family mansion of the Bracchridges. 

* Poor Robin’s Almanac, 1684. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
Blesse this house from wicked wight ; 

From the night-mare and the goblin, 

That is hight good follow Robin ; 

Keep It from all evil spirits, 

Fairies, weezels, rats, and ferrets : 

From curfew time 
To the next prime. 

Cartwrioiit. 

It was^a brilliant moonlight night, but 
extremely cold ; our chaise whirled ra- 
pidly over the frozen ground ; the post- 
boy smacked his whip incessantly, and a 
part of the time his horses were on a 
gallop. “ He knows where he is going,” 
said my companion, laughing, “ and is 
eager to arrive in time for some of the 
merriment and good cheer of th|3 ser- 
vants’ hall. My father, you must know, 
is a bigoted devotee of the old school, 
and prides himself upon keeping up 
something of old English hospitality. 
He is a tolerable specimen of what you 
will rarely meet with now-a-days in its 
purity, the old English country gentle- 
man ; for our men of fortune spend so 
much of their time in town, and fashion 
is carried so much into the country, that 
the strong rich peculiarities of ancient 
rural life', are almost polisned away. My 
father, however, from early years, took 
honest Pcacham* for his text-book, in- 
stead of Chesterfield ; he determined in 
his own mind, that there was no condi- 
tion more truly honourable and enviable 
than that of a country gentleman on his 
paternal lands, and, therefore, passes the 
whole of his time on his estate. He is 
a strenuous advocate for the revival of 
the old rural games and holiday obser- 
vances, and is deeply read in the writers, 
ancient and modern, who liave treated on 
the subject. Indeed, his favourite range 
of reading is among the authors who 
, flqj^iridied at least two centuries since; 
who, he insists, wrote and thought more 
like true Englishmen than any of their 
successors. He even regrets sometimes 
that he had not been born a few centu- 
ries earlier, when England was itself, 
and had its peculiar manners and cus- 
toms. As he lives at some distance from , 
the main road, in rather a lonely part of ^ 
the country, without any rival gentry 

♦ Peachain’e Complete Gentleman, 1G22. 
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near him, he has that most enviable of 
all blessings to an Englishman, an oppor- 
tunity of indulging the bent of his own 
humour without molcjstation. Being re- 
presentative of the oldest family in the 
neighbourhood, and a great part of the 
peasantry being his tenants, he is much 
looked up to, and, in general, is known 
simply by the appellation of ‘ The Squire 
a title which has been accorded to the 
head of the family since time immemo- 
rial. I think it best to give you these 
hints about my worthy old father, to pre- 
pare you for any little eccentricities that 
might otherwise appear absurd.” 

We had passed for some time along 
the wall of a park, and at length the 
chaise stopped at the gate. It was in a 
heavy magnificent old style, of iron bars, 
fancifully wrought at top into flourishes 
and flowers. The huge square columns 
that supported the gate were surmounted 
by the family crest. Close adjoining was 
the porter’s lodge, sheltered under dark 
fir trees, and almost buried in shrubbery. 

The post-boy rang a large porter’s bell, 
which resounded through the still frosty 
air, qnd was answered by the distant 
barking of dogs, with which the mansion- 
house seemed garrisoned. An old wo- 
man immediately a[)pcared at tlie gate. 
As the moonlight fell strongly upon her, 
I had a full view of a little primitive 
dame, dressed very much in the antique 
state, with a neat kerchief and stomacher, 
and her silver hair peeping from under a 
cap of snowy whiteness. She came 
courtesy ing forth, with many expressions 
of simple joy at seeing lier young master. 
Her husband, it seemed, was up at the 
house keeping Christmas eve in the ser- 
vants’ hall ; they could not do without 
him, as he was the best hand at a song 
and story in the household. 

My friend proposed that we should 
alight and walk through the park to the 
hall, which was at no grt^at distance, 
wdiilc the chaise should follow on. Our 
road wound through a noble avenue of 
trees, among tho naked branches of 
which tho moon glittered as she rolled 
through the deep vault of a cloudless 
sky. Tho lawn beyond was sheeted 
with a slight covering of snow, which 
here and there s|>arkled as the moon- 
boams caught a frosty crystal ; and at a 

23* 
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distance might be seen a thin transparent 
vapour, stealing up from the low grounds 
and threat(^riiiig gradually to shroud the 
landscape. 

My companion looked around him 
with transport : — “ How often,” said he, 
“ have I scampered up this avenue, on 
returning home on school vacations ! 
How often have 1 played under these 
trees when a boy ! 1 feel a degree of 

fdial reverence for them, as we look up 
to those who have cherished us in child- 
hood. My father was always scrupulous 
in exacting our holidays, and having us 
around him on family festivals. He used 
to direct and superintend our games with 
the strictness that some parents do the 
studies of their children. He was very 
particular that we should j)Iay the old 
lOnglish games according to their original 
form ; and consulted old books for prece- 
dent and auihority for every ‘mcrric 
disport yet I assure you there never 
was pedantry so delightful. It was the 
policy of the good old gentleman to make 
his children frel that home was the hap- 
piest ])lac(; in the world; and I value 
this delicious home-feeling as one of the 
choicest gifts a pa’rent could bestow.” 

We were inferru])ted by the clamour | 
of a troop of dogs of all s6rts and sizes, 
“ mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
and curs of low degree,” that, disturbed 
by the ringing of the porter’s Ik‘ 11 and the 
rattling of the chaise, came bounding, 
open-mouthed, across the lawn. 

“ Thp little dogs and all. 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 
me!” 


cried Bracebridge laughing. At the 
sound of his voice, the bark was changed 
into a yelp of delight, and in a moment he 
was surrounded and almost overpowered 
by th('. caresses of the faithful animals. 

We had now come in full view of the 
old family mansion, partly thrown in 
deep shatlow, and partly lit up by the 
cold moonshine. It was an irregular 
building, of some magnitude, and seemed 
to be of the architecture of difterent pe- 
riods. One wing was evidently very 
ancient, with heavy stone-shafted bow 
windows jutting out and overrun with 
ivy, from among the foliage of which 
the small diamond-shaped panes of glass 


glittered with the moonbeams. The rest 
of the house was in the French taste of 
Charles the Second’s time, having been 
repaired and altered, as my old friend 
told me, by one of his anc(‘stors, who 
returned with that monarch at the Re- 
storation. The grounds about the house 
were laid out in the old formal manner 
of artificial flower- IkhIs, clipped shrubbe- 
ries, raised terraces, and heavy stone 
balustrades, ornamented witli urns, a 
leaden statue or two, and a jet of water. 
The old gentleman, 1 was told, was ex- 
tremely careful to preserve this obsolete 
finery in all its original state. He admired 
this fashion in gardening ; it had an air 
of magnificence, W7is courtly and noble, 
and l;iefitting good old family style. The 
Ixiasted imitation of nature in modern 
gardening liad sprung up with mod(*rn 
rc‘publican notions, but did not suit a 
monarchical government ; it smacked of 
the levelling system. I could not help 
smiling at this introduction of politics 
into gardening, though I expressed some 
apprehension that I should find the old 
gentleman rather intolerant in his creed. 
Frank assured me, however, that it was 
almost the only instance in W'hich he 
had ever hearef his father meddle with 
politics ; and he believed that ho had got 
this notion from a mcimber of parliament 
who once passed a few weeks with him. 
The squire was glad of any argument to 
defend his clippcxl yew trees and formal 
terraces, wdiich had been occasionally 
attacked by modern landscape gardeners. 

As we approached the house, we heard 
the sound of music, and now and then a 
burst of laughter, from one end of the 
building. This, Bracebridge said, must 
proceed from the servants’ hall, where a 
great deal of revelry was permitted, and 
even encouraged, by the squire, through- 
out the twelve days of Christma^, Pro- 
vided every thing was done conformanly 
to ancient usage. Here wfere kept up 
the old games of hood man blind, shoo 
the wild marc, hot cockles, steal the 
white loaf, bob-apple, and snap-dragon : 
the Yule clog, and Christmas candle were 
regularly burnt, and the mistletoe, with 
its white l^erries, hung up, to the immi- 
nent peril of all the pretty housemaids.* 

* The mistletoe is still hung up in farm-houses 
and kitchens at Christinas; and the young men 
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So intent were the servants upon their helmet, buckler, and lance. At one end 


sports, that we had to ring repeaUidly 
before we could make ourselves heard. 
On our arrival being announced, the 
squire came out to receive us, accompa- 
nied by his two other sons ; one a young 
officer in the army, home on leave of 
absence; the other an Oxonian, just from 
th(‘ university. The squire was a fine 
hcalthy-looking old gentleman, with silver 
liair curling lightly round an open florid 
countenance ; in which a physiognomist, 
with the advantage, like myself, of a pre- 
vious hint or two, might discover a 
singular mixture of whim and benevo- 
lence. 

The family meeting was warm and 
aflectioriate : as the evening was far ad- 
vanced, the squire would not permit us 
to change our travcdling dresses, but 
ushered us at once to the company, 
which was assembled in a large old- 
fashioned hall. It was composed of dif- 
fc'rent brancdies of* a numerous family 
coniK'xion, where th(*re were the usual 
proportion of old uncles and aunts, com- 
fortable married dames, superannuated 
spinsters, blooming country cousins, half- 
, fledged stri])lings, and bright-eyed board- 
ing-school hoydens. 'llicy were vari- 
ously occupied ; some at a round game 
of cards ; others conversing around the 
lireiilace ; at onci end of tlie hall was a 
group of the ytaing folks, some nearly 
grown up, otlicu’s of a more tender and 
budding age, fully engrossed by a merry 
game ; and a profusion of wooden horses, 
penny trumpets, and tattered dolls, about 
the floor, showed traces of a troop of 
littUi fairy Ixnngs, wlio, having frolicked 
through a happy day, had been carried 
off to slumber through a j)eaceful night. 

While the mutual greetings were going 
on between young Bracebridge and his 
r(^at^x*s, I had time to scan the apart- 
ment. I h{>ve called it a hall, for so it 
had certainly been in old times, and the 
squire had evidently endeavoured to re- 
store it to something of its primitive 
state. Over the heavy projecting fire- 
place was suspended a picture of a war- 
rior in armour, standing by a white 
horse, and on the opposite widl hung a 

have the privilege of kissing the girls under it, 
plucking each time a berry from the bush. When 
the berries are all plucked, tlic privilege ceases. 


an enormous pair of antlers were insert- 
ed in the wall, the branches serving as 
hooks on which to suspend hats, whips, 
and spurs ; and in the corners of the 
apartment were fowling-pieces, fishing- 
rods, and other sporting implements. 
The furniture was of the cumbrous work- 
manship of former days, though some 
articles of modern convenience had been 
added, and the oaken floor had been car- 
peted; so that the whole presented an 
odd mixture of parlour and hall. 

The grate had been removed from the 
wide overwhelming fireplace, to make 
way for a fire of wood, in the midst of 
which was an enormous log glowing and 
blazing, and sending forth a vast volume 
of light and heat : this 1 understood was 
the Yule clog, which the squire was 
particular in having brought in and illu- 
mined on a Christmas eve, according to 
ancient custom.^ 

It was really delightful to see the old 
squire .seat(‘d in his hereditary elbow 
chair, by the hospitable fireside of bis 
ancestors ; and looking around him like 
the sun of a system, beaming warmth 
and gladness to every heart. Even the 
very dog that lay stretched at his feet, as 
he lazily shifted his position and yawned, 
would look fondly up in his master’s 
face, wag his tail against the floor, and 
stR'tch himself again to sleep, confident 
of kindness and protection. There is an 

* The Vu/e rlo/r is a great log of wood, some- 
timcH the root of a tree, brouglit into the house 
with great ceremony, on Chnstinas evt*, laid in the 
fireplace, and lighted with the brand of last year’s 
clog. While It lasted, then* was great drinking, 
singing, and telling of tales. Sometimes it was 
accompanied by Christmas candles; but in the cot- 
tages the only light was from the ruddy blaze of 
the great wood fire. The Yule clog was to burn 
all night; if it went out, it was considered a sign 
of ill luck. 

Herrick mentions it in one of his songs : 

Come, bring with a noise, 

IVW inerrie, memo boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 

While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free. 

And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 

The Yule clog is still burnt in many farm-houses 
and kitchens in England, particularly in (he north, 
and there arc several superstitions connected with 
It among the pea.santry. If a squinting person come 
to the house while it is burning, or a person bare- 
footed, it is considered an ill omen. The brand 
remaining from the Yule clog is carefully put away 
to light the next year’s Christmas fire. 
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emanation from the heart in gl5nuinc hos- 
pitality which cannot be described, but is 
Immediately felt, and puts the stranger 
at once at his ease. I had not been 
seated many minutes by the comfortable 
hearth of the worthy old cavalier, before 

I I found myself as much at home as if I 
bad been one of the family. 

' Supper was announced shortly after 
our arrival. It was served up in a 
spacious oaken chamber, the panels of 
which shone with wax, and around which 
were several family portraits decorated 
with holly and ivy. Hesides the accus- 
tomed lights, two great wax tapers, called 
Christmas candles, wreathed with greens, 
were placed on a highly polished beaufet 
among the family plate. The table was 
spread with substantial fare; but the 
squire made his supper of frumenty, 
a dish made of wheat cakes boiled in 
milk, with rich spices, Ixang a standing 
dish in old times for Christmas eve. 

I was ha[)py to find my old friend, 
minced pie, in tlie retinue of the feast : 
and finding him to be perfectly orthodox, 
and that 1 need not be ashamed of my 
predilection, I greeted him with all the 
warmth wherewith we usually greet an 
old and very genteel acquaintance. 

The mirth of the company was greatly 
promoted by the humours of an eccentric 
personage whom Mr. Bracebridge always 
addressed with the quaint appellation of 
Master 8imoii. He was a tight brisk 
little man, with the air of an arrant old 
bachelor. Ilis nose was shajied like the 
bill of a parrot ; his face slightly pitted 
with the small-pox, with a dry perpetual 
bloom on it, like a frost-bitten leaf in 
autumn. lie had an eye of great quick- 
ness and vivacity, with a drollery and 
lurking waggery of expression that was 
irresistible. He was evidently the wit 
of the family, dealing very much in sly 
jokes and inuendoes with the ladies, and 
making infinite merriment by harpings 
upon old themes ; which, unfortunately, 
my ignorance of the family chronicles 
did not permit me to enjoy. It sc'cmcd 
to be his great delight during supper 
to keep a young girl next him in a con- 
tinual agony of stifled laughter, in spite 
of her aw e of the reproving looks of her 
mother, who sat opposite. Indeed, he 
w^as the idol of the younger part of the 


company, who laughed at every thing 
he said or did, and at every turn of his 
countenance. I could not wondcir at it ,* 
for he must have been a miracle of ac- 
complishments in their eyes. He could 
imitate Punch and Judy ; make an old 
woman of his hand, with the assistance 
of a burnt cork and pocket handkerchief; 
and cut an orange into such a ludicrous 
caricature, that the young ftdks were 
ready to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by 
Frank Bracebridge. He was an old ba- 
chelor, of a small independent income, 
which, by careful management, w\as sufti- 
cient for all his wants. He revolved 
through the family system like a vagrant 
comet in its orbit ; sometimes visiting one 
branch, and sometimes another quite re- 
mote ; as is often the case wdth gentlemen 
of extensive connexions and small for- 
tunes in England. He had a chirping 
buoyant disposition, always enjoying the 
present moment ,* and his frequent change 
of scenp and company prevented his ac- 
quiring those rusty unaccommodating ha- 
bits, with which old bachelors are so un- 
charitably (‘harged. He was a complete 
family chronicle, being versed in the gCN 
nealogy, history, and intermarriages of 
the whole house of Bracebridge, which 
made him a great favourite with the 
old folks ; ho W'as a beau of all the 
elder ladies and superannuated spinsters, 
among whom he w^as habitually consi- 
dered rather a young fellow, ami he was 
master of the revels among the children; 
so that there w^as not a more popular 
bcung in the sphere in which he moved 
than Mr. Simon Bracebridge. Of late 
years, he had resided almost entirely 
with the squire, to whom he had become 
a factotum, and whom he particularly 
delighted by junq)ing with his humour in 
respect to old times, and by liav.yig a^ 
scrap of an old song to suit ^ every occa- 
sion. We had presently a specimen of 
his last-mentioned talent, for no sooner 
W'as supper removed, and spiced wines 
and other beverages peculiar to the sea- 
son introduced, than Master Simon was 
called on for a good old Christmas song. 
He bethought himself for a moment, and 
then, with a sparkle of the eye, and a 
voice that was by no means bad, except- 
ing that it ran occasionally into a falsetto, 
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like the notes of a split reed, he quavered 
forth a quaint old ditty. 

Now Christmas is come, 

Let us boat up the drum, 

Aiid call all our neighbours together. 

And when they appear, 

I Let us make them such cheer, 

As will keep out the wind and the weather, etc. 

The supper had disposed every one 
to gayoty* and an old harper was sum- 
moned from the servants’ hall where he 
had been strumming all the evening, and 
to all appearance comforting himself with 
some of the squire’s home-brewed. He 
was a kind of hanger-on, I was told, of 
the establishment, and, though ostensibly 
a resident of the village, was oflener to 
be found in the squire’s kitchen than his 
own home, the old gentleman being fond 
of the sound of “ harp in hall.” 

The dance, like most dances after sup- 
per, was a merry one ; some of the oldt^r 
f(ftks joined in it, and the squire himself 
figured down several couple with a part- 
ner, with whom he affirmed he had 
danced at every (liristmas for nearly 
half a century. Master Simon, who 
seemed to be a kind of connecting link 
between the old times awl the new, and 
to be withal a little antiquated in the 
taste of his accomplishments, evidently 
piqued himself on his dancing, and was 
endeavouring to gain credit by the heel 
and toe, rigadoon, and other graces of 
the ancient school ; but he had unluckily 
assorted himself with a little romping 
girl from boarding-school, who, by 
h(‘r wild vivacity, kept him continually 
on the stretch, and defeated all his sober 
attempts at elegance : — such arc the ill- 
sorted matches to which antique gentle- 
mcm are unfortunately prone ! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, 
had led out one of his maiden aunts, on 
Wlftm^the ro^ue jdayed a thousand little 
knaveries wiih impunity ; he was full of 
j)ractical jokes, and his delight was to 
tease his aunts and cousins ,* yet, like all 
madcap youngsters, he was a universal 
favourite among the women. The most 
interesting couple in the dance was the 
young ofticer and a ward of the squire’s, 
a beautiful blushing girl of seventeen. 
From several shy glances which I had 
noticed in the course of the evening, I 
/|| st 3 s[)ected there was a little kindness 


growing up between them ; and, indeed, 
the young soldier was just the hero to 
captivate a romantic girl. He was tall, 
slender, and handsome, and, like most 
young British ofticers of late years, had 
picked up various small accomplishments 
on the continent — he could talk French 
and Italian — draw landscapes — sing very 
tolerably — dance divinely; but, above all, 
he had been wounded at Waterloo : — 
what girl of seventeen, well read in 
poetry and romance, could resist such a 
mirror of chivalry and perfection ! 

The moment the dance was over, he 
caught up a guitar, and, lolling against 
the old marble fireplace, in an attitude 
which I am half inclined to suspect was 
studied, began the little French air of the 
Troubadour. The squire, however, ex- 
claimed against having any thing on 
Christmas eve but good old English ; 
upon which the young minstrel, casting 
uj) his eye for a moment, as if in an 
elliirt of memory, struck into another 
strain, and, with a charming air of gal- 
lantry, gave Herrick’s “ Night-Piece to 
Julia 

Hor ryes the glow-wrfrm lend thcc, 

The shooting stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 

Like the sparks of tire, bofriond thee. 

No Will o* th’ Wmp mislight then; 

Nor snake nor slow-worm bite theej 
But on, on thy way. 

Not making a slay, 

Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

Then let not the dark thee cumber; 

What though the moon does slumber. 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee tlioir light. 

Like tapers clear without number. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me : 

And when 1 shall meet 
Thy silvery feet. 

My soul ril pour into thee. 

The song might or might not have 
been intended in compliment to the fair 
Julia, for so I found his partner was 
called ; she, however was certainly un- 
conscious of any such application, for 
she never looked at the singer, but kept 
her eyes cast upon the floor. Her face 
was suffused, it is true, with a beautiful 
blush, and there was a gentle heaving of 
the bosom; but all that was doubtless 
caused by the exercise of the dance ; 
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indeed, so great was her rndiflerence, 
that she was amusing herself with pluck- 
ing to pieces a choice bouquet of hot- 
house flowers, and by the time the song 
was concluded, the nosegay lay in ruins 
on the floor. 

The party now broke up for the night 
with the kind-hearted old custom ofj 
shaking hands. As I passed through 
the hall, on my way to my chamber, 
the dying embers of t)ic yule clog still 
sent forth a dusky glow, and had it 
not been the season when “no spirit 
dares stir abroad,” I should have been 
half tempted to steal from my room at 
midnight, and peep whether the fairies 
might not be at their revels about the 
! hearth. 

My chamber was in the old part of the 
mansion, the ponderous furniture of which 
might have been fabricated in the days 
of the giants. The room was panelled, 
with cornices of h(iavy carved work, in 
which flowers and grotesque faces were 
strangedy intermingled ; and a row of 
black-looking portraits start'd mournfully 
at me from the walls. The bed was of 
rich though faded damask, with a lofty 
tester, and stot)d in a niche opposite a 
bow-window. I had scarcely got into 
Ixid, when a strain of music seemed to 
break forth in the air just below the 
window. I listened, and found it pro- 
ceeded from a band, wbicb I concluded 
to be the waits from some neighbouring 
village. They w^ent round the house, 
playing under the windows. I drew 
aside the curtains to hear them more 
distinctly. The moonbeams fell through 
tlie upper part of the casement, partially 
lighting up the antiquated apartment. 
The sounds, as they receded, became 
more soft and aerial, and seemed to 
accord with tlio quiet and moonlight. I 
listened and listened — they became more 
and more tender and remote, and, as they 
gradually died away, my head sunk upon 
the pillow, and 1 fell asleep. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Dark and dull night, flic hence away, 

And give the honour to this day 
7'hat sees December turn’d to May. 

H » 0 * * * 

Why does the chilling winter’s inorne 
Smile like a field beset with corn ? 

Or smell like to a mcade new-shorno, 

Thus on the sudden ' — Come and see 
The cause why things thus fragrant be. 

Herrick. 

When I woke the next morning, it 
seemed as if all th(i events of the pre- 
ceding evening had Iieon a dream, and 
nothing but the identity of the ancient 
chamber convinced me of their reality. 
While I lay musing on rny pillow, 1 
heard the sound of little feet pattering 
outside of the door, and a whispering 
consultation. Presently a choir of small 
voices chanted forth an old Christmas 
carol, the burden of wdiich was — 

Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day m the morning. 

I rose softly, slipt on my clothes, 
opened the door suddenly, and beheld 
one of the most beautiful little fairy 
groups that a painter could imagine. It 
consisted of a boy and two girls, tlio 
eldest not more than six, and lovely as 
seraphs. They were going the rounds 
of the house, and singing at every 
chamber-door ; but my sudden appear- 
ance frightened them into mute hashful- 
noss. They remained for a moment 
playing on their lips with their fingers, 
and now and then stealing a shy glance, 
from under their eyebrows, until, as if 
by one inqiidse, they scampered away ; 
and as they turned an angle of the gal- 
lery, I heard them laughing in triumph 
at their escape. 

Every thing conspired to produce kind 
and happy feelings in this stronghold of 
old-fashioned hospitality. /Phe winabttf 
of my chamber looked out upon what in 
summer w^ould have bc^en a beautiful 
landscape. There was a sloping lawn, 
a fine stream winding at the foot of it, 
and a tract of park beyond, with noble 
clumps of trees, and herds of deer. At 
a distance was a neat hamlet, with the 
smoke from the cottage chimneys hang- 
ing over it ; and a church with its dark 
spire in strong relief against the clear 
cold sky. The house was surroundi^d 
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with evergreens, according to the English 
custom, which would have given almost 
an appearance of summer ; but the morn- 
ing was extremely frosty ; the light va- 
pour of the preceding evening had been 
precipitated by the cold, and covered all 
the trees and every blade of grass with 
its fine crystallizations. The rays of a 
bright morning sun had a dazzling effect 
among the glittering foliage. A robin, 
perched upon the top of a mountain ash, 
that hung its clusters of red berries just 
before my window, was basking himself 
in the sunshine, and piping a few queru- 
lous notes ; and a jie^icock was displaying 
all the glories of his train, and strutting 
with the j)ride and gravity of a Spanish 
grandee on the terrace walk below. * 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a 
servant appeared to invite me to family 
prayers. He showed me the way to a 
small chapel in the old wing of the house, 
where I found the principal part of the 
family already assembled in a kind of 
gallery, furnished with cushions, has- 
socks, and large prayer-books ; the ser- 
vants were seated on benches below. 

«>The old gentleman read prayers from a 
dCsk in front of the gallery, and Master 
Simon acted as clerk and made the re- 
sponses ; and I jfiust do him the justice 
to say, that he acquitted himself with 
great gravity and decorum. 

The service was followed by a Christ- 
mas carol, which Mr. Bracebridge him- 
self had constructed from a poem of his 
favourite author, Herrick ; and it had 
been adapted to an old church melody by 
Master Simon. As there were several 
good voices among the household, the 
effect was extremely pleasing ; but I was 
particularly gratified by the exaltation of 

• heart, and sudden sally of grateful feel- 
ing, with which the worthy squire dcli- 

f ii ;L'ifc®d §ne stanza ; his eye glistening, and 
his voice rambling out of all the bounds 
of time and tune. 

“ ’Tib thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltlesHe mirth, 

And giv’st me Wnssailo bowlcs to drink 

Spiced to the brink : 

Lord, ’ti8 thy plenty-dropping hand 

That 80 lies my land : 

* And giv’fil me for my bushell sowne, 

Twice ten for one.” 

I afterwards understood that early 
morning service was read on every Sun- 

: ^ 

day and saint’s day throughout the year, 
either by Mr. Bracebridge or by some 
member of the family. It was once 
almost universally the case at the seats 
of the nobility and gentry of England, 
and it is much to be regretted that tho 
custom is falling into neglect,* for the 
dullest observer must be sensible of the 
order and serenity prevalent in those 
households, where the occasional exercise 
of a beautiful form of worship in the 
morning gives, as it were, the key-note 
to every temper for tho day, and attunes 
every spirit to harmony. 

Our breakfast consisted of what the 
squire denominated true old English fare. 

He indulged in some bitter lamentations 
over modern breakfasts of tea and toast, 
which he censured as among the causes 
of modern effeminacy and weak nerves, 
and the decline of old English heartiness ; 
and though he admitted them to his table 
to suit the palates of his guests, yet there 
was a brave display of cold meats, wine, 
and ale, on the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the 
grounds with Frank Bracebridge and 
Mastci» Simon, or Mr. Simon, as he was 
called by every body else but the squire. 
We were escorted by a number of gen- 
tlemen-like dogs, that seemed loungers 
about the establishment ; from the frisk- 
ing spaniel to the steady old stag-hound ,* 
the last of which was of a rac (5 that had 
been in tho family time out of mind : 
they were all obedient to a dog whistle 
which hung to Master Simon’s button- 
hole, and in the midst of their gambols 
would glance an eye occasionally upon a 
small switch he carried in his hand. 

Tho old mansion had a still more ve- 
nerable look in the yellow sunshine than 
by pale moonlight ; and 1 could not but 
feci the force of the squire’s idea, that 
the formal terraces, heavily moulded ba- 
lustrades, and clipped yew trees, carried 
with them an air of proud aristocracy. 
There appeared to be an unusual number 
of peacocks about the place, and I was 
making some remarks upon what I termed 
a flock of them, that were basking under 
a sunny wall, when I was gently corrected 
in my phraseology by Master Simon, who 
told me that, according to the most an- 
cient and approved treatise on hunting, I 
j must say a muster of peacocks. “ In 

a 
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the same way,” added he, with a slight 
air of pedantry, “wo say a flight of 
doves or swallows, a bevy of quails, a 
herd of deer, of wrens, or cranes, a skulk 
of foxes, or a building of rooks.” lie 
went on to inform me that, according to 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbort, we ought to 
ascribe to this bird “ both understanding 
and glory ; for, being praised, he will 
presently set up his tail, chiefly against 
the sun, to the intent you may the Ix^tter 
behold the l^eauty thereof. But at the 
fall of the leaf, when his tail falleth, he 
will mourn and hide himself in corners, 
till his tail come again as it was.” 

I could not liclp smiling at this display 
of small erudition on so whimsical a 
subject ,* but 1 found that the ]>eacocks 
were birds of some cojisequenco at the 
hall ; for Frank Bracebridge informed me 
that they were great favourites with his 
flither, who was extremely careful to keep 
up the breed ; partly because they be- 
longed to chivalry, and were in great 
request at the stately banquets of the 
olden time ; and partly because they had 
a pomp and magnificence about them, 
highly becoming an old family mansion. 
Nothing, he was accustomed to say, had 
an air of greater state and dignity than 
a peacock perched upon an antique stone 
balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, 
having an a])pointment at the parish 
church with the village choristers, who 
were to perform some music of his selec- 
tion. There was something extremely 
agreeable in the clieerful flow of animal 
spirits of the little man ; and I confess I 
had been somewhat surprised at his apt 
quotations from authors who certainly 
W(u*c not in the range of every-day 
reading. 1 mentioned this last circum- 
stance to Frank Bracebridge, who told 
me, with a smile, that Master Simon’s 
whole stock of erudition was confined to 
some half a dozen old authors, whicli the 
squire had put into his hands, and which 
he read over and over, whenever he had 
a studious fit ; as he sometimes had on a 
rainy day, or a long winter evening. Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert’s Book of Husban- 
dry ; Markliam’s Country Contentments ; 
the Tretyse of Hunting, by Sir Thomas 
Cockayne, knight; Isaac Walton’s An- 
gler, and two or three more such ancient 

g : 

worthies of the pen, w'erc his standard 
authorities ; and, like all men who knew 
but a fiiw books, he looked up to them 
with a kind of idolatry, and quoted them 
on all occasions. As to his songs, they 
were chiefly picked out of old books in 
the squire’s library, and adapted to tunes 
that were popular among the choice 
spirits of the last century. Ilis practical 
application of scraps of literature, how- 
ever, had caused him to be looked upon 
as a prodigy of book knowledge by all 
the grooms, huntsmen, and small sports- 
men of the ruiighbourhood. 

While we were talking, we heard the 
distant toll of the village bell, and I was 
told that the squire was a little particular 
in having his household at church on a 
Christmas morning ; considering it a day 
of pouring out of thanks and nijoicing ; 
for, as old Tusser observed, 

“ At Christmas be merry, and thankful vulhal, 

And fea‘<t thy poor neighbours, the great with the; 
amall/' 

“ If you are disposed to go to church,” 
said Frank Bracebridge, “ I can pro- 
mise you a specimen of my cousin Si-, 
moil’s musicak achievements. As the 
church is destitute of an organ, he has 
formed a band from the village amateurs, 
and established a musical eJub for their 
improvement ; he has also sorted a choir, 
as he sorted my father’s pack of hounds, 
according to the directions of Jervaise 
Markham, in his Country Contentments ; 
for the bass he has sought out all the 
‘ deep solemn mouths,’ and for the tenor, 
the ‘ loud ringing mouths,’ among the 
country bumpkins ; and for ‘ sweet 
mouths,’ he has culled with curious taste 
among the prettiest lasses in th(* neigh- 
bourhood ; though these last he afiirms, 
are the most difficult to keep in tune ,* 
your pretty female singer being <ix.. 
ceedingly w^ayward and capricious, and 
very liable to accident.” 

As the morning, though frosty, was 
remarkably fine and clear, the most of 
the family walked to the church, which 
was a very old building of gray stone, 
and stood near a village, about half a 
mile from tlie park gate. Adjoining it 
was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 
coeval with the church. The front of it 
was perfectly matted with a yew tree, 
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that had been trained against its waIJs, 
through the dense foliage of which aper- 
tures had been formed to admit light into 
the small antique lattices. As we passed 
this sheltered nest, the parson issued 
fortli and preceded us. 

I had expected to sec a sleek well -con- 
ditioned pastor, such as is often found in 
a snug living in the vicinity of a rich 
patron’s table, but I was disappointed. 
The parson was a little, meagre, black- J 
looking man, with a grizzled wig that 
was too wide, and stood off from (*ach 
ear ; so that his head seemed to have 
shrunk away within it, like a dried filbert 
in its shell. He wore a rusty coat, with 
great skirts, and pockets that would have 
held the church bible and prayer-book ; 
and his small legs seemed still smaller, 
from being planted in large shoes, de- 
corated with enormous buckles. 

1 was informed by Frank Braceb ridge, 
that the parson had been a chum of his 
father’s at Oxford, and had received this 
living shortly after the latter had come to 
his estate. He was a complete black- 
letter hunt(;r, and would scarcely read a 
.work printed in the Roman character. 
The editions of (kixton »nd Wynkin de 
Wordc were his delight, and he was in- 
defatigable in his researches after such 
old English writers as have ftillen into 
oblivion from their worthlessness. In 
deference, perhaps, to the notions of Mr. 
Bracebridge, he had made diligent in- 
vestigations into the festive rites and 
holiday customs of former times ; and 
had been as zc;alous in the inquiry, as if 
he had been a boon eomjianion ; but it 
wais merely with that plodding spirit with 
which men of adust temperament follow 
up any track of study, merely because it 
is denominated learning ; indifferent to its 
intrinsic nature, whether it be the illus- 
! r t:xifeior#of the wisdom, or of the ribaldry 
and obscenity of antiquity. He had pored 
over these old volumes so intensely, that 
they seemed to have been reflected into 
his countenance ; which, if the face be 
indeed an index of the mind, might be 
compared to a title-page of black-letter. 

On reaching the church porch, we 
found the parson rebuking the gray-hcaded 
sexton for having used mistletoe among 
the greens with whiclx the church was 
decorated. It was, he observed, an un- 
voL. I. 24 


holy plant, profaned by being used by 
the Druids in their mystic ceremonies ,* 
and though it might be innocently em- 
ployed in the festive ornamenting of halls 
and kitchens, yet it had been deemed by 
the Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, 
and totally unfit for sacred purposes. So 
tenacious was he on this point, that the 
poor sexton was obliged to strip down a 
great part of the humble trophies of his 
taste, before the parson would consent to 
enter upon the service of the day. 

The interior of the church was ve- 
nerable but simple ; on the walls were 
several mural monuments of the Brace- 
bridges; and just beside the altar was a 
tomb of ancient workmanship, on which 
lay the eftigy of a warrior in armour, 
with his legs crossed, a sign of his having 
lx?en a crusader. I was told it was one 
of the family who had signalized himself 
in the Holy Land, and the same whose 
picture hung over the fireplace in the 
hall. 

During service, Master Simon stood up 
in the pew, and rt‘peat(5d the n^sponses 
very audibly ; evincing that kind of cere- 
monious devotion punctjaally observed by 
a gentleman of the old school, and a man 
of old family connexions. I observed, 
too, that he turned over the leaves of a 
folio prayer-book with something of a 
flourish ; possibly to show off an enor- 
mous seal-ring which enriched one of his 
fingers, and which had the look of a 
family relic. But he was evidently most 
solicitous about the musical part of the 
service, keeping his eyes fixed intently 
on the choir, and beating time with much 
gesticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, 
and presented a most whimsical grouping 
of heads, piled one above the other, 
among which 1 particularly noticed that 
of the village tailor, a pale fellow with a 
retreating forehead and chin, who played 
on the clarioruit, and seemed to have 
blown his face to a point ; and there was 
another, a short pursy man, stooping and 
labouring at a bass viol, so as to show 
nothing but the top of a round bald head, 
like the egg of an ostrich. There were 
two or three pretty faces among the fe- 
male singers, to which the keen air of a 
frosty morning had given a bright rosy 
tint ; but the gentlemen choristers had 
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evidently been chosen, like old Cremona 
fiddles, more for tone than looks ; and as 
several had to sing from the same book, 
there were clusterings of odd physiogno- 
mies, not unlike those groups of cherubs 
we sometimes see on country tombstones. 

The usual services of the choir were 
managed tolerably well, the vocal parts 
generally lagging a little behind the in- 
[ strumcntal, and some loitering fiddler 
now and then making up for lost time by 
travelling over a passage with prodigious 
celerity, and clearing more bars than the 
keenest foxhunter to be in at the death. 
But the great trial was an anthem that 
had been prepared and arranged by 
Master Simon, and on which he had 
founded great expectation. Unluckily 
X there was a blunder at the very outset ; 
the musicians became flurried ; Master 
Simon was in a fever ; * every thing went 
on lamely and irregularly until they came 
to a chorus beginning “ Now let us sing 
with one accord,” which seemed to be a 
signal for parting company : all became 
discord and confusion ; each shilled for 
himself, and got to the end as well, or, 
rather, as soon a^s he could, excepting one 
old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles, 
bestriding and pinching a long sonorous 
nose; who happening to stand a little 
apart, and being wrapped uj) in his own 
melody, kept on a quavering course, 
wriggling his head, ogling his book, and 
winding all up by a nasal solo of at least 
three bars duration. 

I'ho parson gave us a most erudite 
sermon on the rites and ceremonies of 
Christmas, and the propriety of observing 
it, not merely as a day of thanksgiving, 
but of rejoicing ; supporting the cor- 
rectness of his opinions by the earliest 
usages of the church, and enforcing them 
by the authorities of Thcophilus of (^e- 
sarea, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Augustine, and a cloud more of saints 
and fathers, from whom he made copious 
quotations. I was a little at a loss to 
perceive the necessity of such a mighty 
array of forces, to maintain a point which 
no one present seemed inclined to dis- 
pute ; but I soon found that the good man 
had a legion of ideal adversaries to con- 
tend with ; having, in the course of his 
researches on the subject of Christmas, 
got completely embroiled in the sectarian 


controversies of the Revolution, when the 
Puritans made such a fierce assault upon 
the ceremonies of the church, and poor 
old Christmas was driven out of the land 
by proclamation of Parliament.* The 
worthy parson lived but with times past, 
and knew but little of the present. 

Shut up among worm-eaten tomes in 
the retirement of his antiquated little 
study, the pages of old times were to him 
as the gazettes of the day ; while the 
era of the Revolution was mere modern 
history. He forgot that nearly two cen- 
turies had elapsed since the fiery perse- 
cution of poor mince-pie throughout the 
the land ; when plum porridge was de- 
nounced as “ mere popery,” and roast 
beef as anti-christian ; and that Christmas 
had been brought in again triumphantly 
with the merry court of King Charles at 
the Restoration. He kindled into warmth 
with the ardour of his contest, and the 
host of imaginary foes with whom he 
had to combat ; he had a stubborn con- 
flict with old Prynne and two or three 
other forgotten champions of the Round 
Heads, on the subject of Christmas festi- 
vity ; and concludc^d by urging his hoar-,, 
ers, in the most solemn and affecting 
manner, to stand to the traditional cus- 
toms of their fathers, and feast and make 
merry on this joyful anniversary of the 
Church. ! 

1 have seldom known a sermon attend- 
ed apparently with more immediate ef- 
fects ; for on leaving the church, the 
congregation seemed one and all pos- 
sessed with the gayety of spirit so 
earnestly enjoined by their pastor. The 
elder folks gathered in knots in the 
churchyard, greeting and shaking hands ; 
and the children ran about crying 
Ulc ! Ulc ! and repeating some uncouth 

• From the “ Flyinp Eagle, ” a small Gazett^, I 
published December 24th, 1652 — “ The house 
much time this dajr about the business of the Navy, 
for settling the affairs at sea, and before they rose, 
were prcuented with a terrible remonstrance against 
Christmas day, grounded upon divine Scriptures, 2 
Cor. V. 16. 1 Cor. xv. 14. 17 ; and in honour of the 
Lord’s Day, grounded upon these Scriptures, John 
XX. 1. Rev. 1 . 10. Psalms, cxviii. 24. Lev. xxiii. 7. i 
11. Mark. xv. 8. Psalms, Ixxxiv. 10. In which 
Christmas is called Anti-Christ’s masse, and those 
Masso-mongers and Papists who observe it, etc. In 
consequence of which Parliament spent some time 
in consultation about the abolition of (^irisimas 
day, passed orders to that effect, and resolved to sit 
on the following day, which was commonly called 
Christmas day.” ^ 
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rhymes,* which the parson, who had 
joined us, informed me had been handed 
down from days of yore. The villagers 
doffed their hats to the squire as he 
passed, giving him the good wishes of 
the season with every appearance of 
heartfelt sincerity, and were invited by 
him to the hall, to take something to keep 
out the cold of the weather ; and I heard 
blessings ftttercd by several of the poor, 
which convinced me that, in the midst of 
his enjoyments, the worthy old cavalier 
had not forgotten the true Christmas 
virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward, his heart 
seemed overffowed with generous and 
happy feelings. As we passed over a 
rising ground which commanded some- 
thing of a prospect, the sounds of rustic 
merriment now and then reached our 
cars ; the squire paused for a few mo- 
ments, and looked around with an air of 
inexpressible benignity. The beauty of 
the day was of itself sufficient to inspire 
philanthropy. Notwithstanding the fros- 
tiness of the morning, the sun in his 
cloudless journey had acquired sufficient 
’^.power to melt away the thin covering of 
snow from every southern declivity, and 
to bring out the living green which adorns 
an English landscape even in mid- winter. 
Large tracts of smiling verdure contrast- 
ed with the dazzling whiteness of the 
shaded slopes and hollows. Every shel- 
tered bank, on which the broad rays 
rested, yielded its silver rill of cold and 
limpid water, glittering through the drip- 
ping grass ; and sent up slight exhala- 
tions to contribute to the thin haze that 
hung just above the surface of the earth. 
There was something truly cheering in 
this triumph of warmth and verdure over 
the frosty thraldom of winter ; it was, as 
the squire observed, an emblem of Christ- 

' hf^spitality, breaking through the 

chills of ceremony and selfishness, and 
thawing every heart into a flow. He 
pointed with pleasure to the indications 
of good cheer reeking from the chimneys 
of the comfortable farm-houses, and low 
thatched cottages. “ I love,” said he, 
“ to see this day well kept by rich and 
poor ; it is a great thing to have one day 

* « Ule ! ITle ! 

Three puddings i» a pule ; 

. Crack nuts and cry Ule!” 
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in the year, at least, when you are sure 
j of being welcome wherever you go, and 
of having, as it were, the world all thrown 
open to you ; and I am almost disposed 
to join with Poor Robin, in his maledic- 
tion on every churlish enemy to this 
honest festival ; 

Those who at Christinas do repine, 

And would fain hence despatch hiin, 

May they with old Duke Humphrey dine, 

Or else may squire Ketch catch *em.” 

The squire went on to lament the de- 
plorable decay of the games and amuse- 
ments which were once prevalent at this 
season among the lower orders, and 
countenanced by the higher; when the 
old halls of castles anil manor-houses 
were thrown open at daylight ; when the 
tables were covered with brawn, and 
beef, and humming ale : when the harp 
and the carol resounded all day long, 
and when rich and poor were all alike 
welcome to enter and make merry.* 

“ Our old games and local customs,” 
said he, “ had a great effect in making 
the peasant fond of his home, and the 
promotion of them by the gentry made | 
him fond of his lord. .They made the , 
times merrier, and kinder, and better, 1 
and I can truly say with one of our old ! 
poets : j 

“ I like them well — the curious preciseness I 

And all-pretcnilcd gravity of those j 

That sock to banish hence these harmless sports, 
Have thrust away much ancient honesty.” 

“ The nation,” continued he, “ is al- 
tered ; we have almost lost our simple true- 
hearted peasantry. They have broken 
asunder from the higher classes, and 
seem to think their interests are separate. 
They have become too knowing, and 
begin to read newspapers, listen to ale- 
house politicians, and talk of reform. I 
think one mode to keep them in good 
humour in these hard times, would be for 
the nobility and gentry to pass more time 
on their estates, mingle more among the 

* “ An English gentleman at the opening of the 
great day, i. e. on Christmas day in the morning, 
had all his tenants and neighbours entered bis hall 
by day break. The strong beer was broached, and 
the black jacks went plentifully about with toast, 
sugar and nutmeg, and good Cheshire cheese. The 
Hackin (the great sausage) must be boiled by day- 
break, or else two young men must take the maiden 
(1. e. the cook) bv the arms and run her round the 
market-place till she is shamed of her laziness.”-— 
Round about our iSca-Coal Fire. 
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I country people, and set the merry old 
English games going again.” 

SiicJi was the good squire’s project for 
mitigating public discontent: and, indeed, 
he had once attempted to put his doctrine 
in practice, and a few years before had 
kept open house during the holidays in 
the old style. The country people, how- 
ever, did not understand how to play 
their parts in the scene of hospitality ; 
many uncouth circumstances occurred ; 
the manor was overrun by all the va- 
grants of the country, and more beggars 
drawn into the neighbourhood in one 
week than the parish officers could get 
rid of in a year. Since then, he had 
contented himself with inviting the de- 
cent part of the neighbouring peasantry 
to call at the hall on Christmas day, and 
with distributing beef, and bread, and ale, 
among the poor, that they might make 
merry in their own dwellings. 

W(^ had not been long home when the 
sound of music was heard from a dis- 
tance. A band of country lads, without 
coats, their shirt sleeves fancifully tied 
with ribands, their hats decorated with 
gre(‘ns, and clubs in their hands-, were 
seen advancing up the avenue, followed 
by a large number of villagers and pea- 
santry. l^hey stopped before the hall 
door, where the music struck up a pecu- 
liar air, and the lads performed a curious 
and intricate dance, advancing, retreat- 
ing, and striking their clubs together, 
keej)ing exact time to the music; while 
one, wdiimsically crowned with a fox’s 
skin, the tail of which flaunted down his 
back, kept capering round the skirts of 
the dance, and rattling a Christmas box 
with many antic gesticulations. 

Th(^ squire eyed this fanciful exhibi- 
tion with great interest and delight, and 
gave me a full account of its origin, 
wdiich he traced to the times when the 
Romans held possession of the island ; 
plainly proving that this was a lineal 
descendant of the sword dance of the 
ancients. “ It was now,” he said, “ nearly 
extinct, but he had accidentally met with 
traces of it in the neighbourhood, and 
had encouraged its revival : though, to 
tell the truth, it was too apt to be followed 
up by rough cudgel play, and broken 
heads in the evening.” 

After the dance was concluded, the 

gj 

whole party was entertained with brawn 

1 and beef, and stout home-brewed. The 
squire himself mingled among the rus- 
tics, and was received with awkward 
demonstrations of deference and regard. 

It is true I perc(‘ived two or three of the 
younger peasants, as they were raising 
their tankards to their mouths, when the 
squire’s back was turned, making some- 
thing of a grimace, and giving^each other 
the wink ; but the moment they caught 
my eye they pulled grave faces, and 
w^cre exceedingly demure. With Master 
Simon, however, they all seemed more 
at their case. Ilis varied occupations 
and amusements liad made him well 
known throughout the neighbourhood. 

He was a visiter at every farm-house 
and cottjigc ; gossiped with the farmers 
and their wives ; romped with their 
daughters ; and like that type of a va- 
grant bachelor, the humble bee, tolled 
the sweets from all the rosy lips of the 
country round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon 
gave way before good cheer and affa- 
bility. There is something genuine and 
atfectionate in the gayety of the lower,, 
orders, when i^ is excited by the bounry 
and familiarity of those above them : the 
warm glow of gratitude enters into their 
mirth, and a kind word or a small plea- 
santry frankly uttered by a patron, glad- 
dens the heart of the dependent more 
than oil and wine. When the squire 
had retired, thcj merriment increased, 
and there was much joking and laughter, 
particularly betw('cn Master Simon and 
a hale, ruddy-facf)d, wdiite-headed farmer, 
who appeared to be the wit of the village : 
for I observed all his companions to wait 
with open mouths for his retorts, and 
burst into a gratuitous laugh before they 
could well understand them. 

The whole house indeed seemed , 

doned to merriment : as 1 passed to my j 
room to dress for dinner, I heard the | 
sound of music in a small court, and 
looking through a window that com- i 
manded it, I perceived a band of wan- 
dering musicians, with pandean pipes 
and tambourine ; a pretty coquettish 
housemaid was dancing a jig with a | 
smart country lad, while several of the 
other servants were looking on. In the 
midst of her sport the girl caught a 
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glimpse of my face at the window, and 
colouring up, ran off with an air of ro- 
guish affected confusion. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

Lo, now is come our joyfurst feast! 

Let every man be jolly, 

Each rftome with yvic leaves is drest, 

And oveiy post with holly 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

Wce’l bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 

And evermore be merry. 

WiTHKiis’ Juvenilia. 

I HAD finished my toilet, and was loi- 
tering with Frank Bracebridge in the 
library, when we heard a distant thwack- 
ing sound, which he infonned me was a 
signal for the serving up of the dinner. 
The squire kept up old customs in kitchen 
as well as hall ; and the rolling-pin, 
struck upon the dresser by the cook, 
summoned the servants to carry in the 
^ meats. 

Just in this nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
Ills summons did obey; 

Each serving man, with dish in hand. 

March’d boldlv up, like our trainband, 
PrcsentecI, and away.’*' 

The dinner was served up in the great 
hall, where the squire always held his 
Christmas banquet. A blazing crack- 
ling fire of logs had been heaped on to 
warm the spacious apartment, and the 
flame went sparkling and wreathing up 
the wide-mouthed chimney. The great 
picture of the crusader and his white 
horse had been profusely decorated with 
greens for the occasion ; and holly and 
i\^ Iifi/l likewise been wreathed round 
the helmet add weapons on the opposite 
wall, which I understood were the arms 
of the same warrior. I must own, by 
the by, I had strong doubts about the 
authenticity of the painting and armour 
as having belonged to the crusader, they 
certainly having the stamp of more 
recent days ; but I was told that the 
painting had been so considered time out 




of mind ,' and that, as to the armour, it 
had been found in a lumber room, and 
elevated to its present situation by the 
squire, who at once determined it to be 
the armour of the family hero; and as 
he was absolute authority on all such 
subjects in his own household, the mat- 
ter had passed into current acceptation. 
A sideboard was set out just under this 
chivalric trophy, on which was a display 
of plate that might have vied (at least in 
variety) with Belshazzar’s parade of the 
vessels of the temple : “ flagons, cans, 
cups, beakers, goblets, basins, and 
ewers;” the gorgeous utensils of good 
companionship that had gradually accu- 
mulated through many generations of 
jovial housekeepers. Before these stood 
the two yule candles, beaming like two 
stars of the first magnitude ; other lights 
were distributed in branches, and the 
whole array glittered like a firmament 
of silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting 
scene with the sound of minstrelsy, the 
old harper being seated on a stool beside 
the fireplace, and twanging his instru- 
ment with a vast deal ijiore power than 
melody. Never did Christmas board 
display a more goodly and gracious 
assemblage of countenances ; those who 
were not handsome, were, at least, 
happy; and happiness is a rare im- 
prover of your hard-favoured visage. I 
always consider an old English family 
as well worth studying as a collection of 
Holbein’s portraits or Albert Durer’s 
prints. There is much antiquarian lore 
to be acquired ; much knowledge of the 
physiognomies of former times. Per- 
haps it may be from having continually 
before their eyes those rows of old family 
portraits, with which the mansions of 
this country are stocked ; certain it is, 
that the quaint features of antiquity are 
often most faithfully perpetuated in these 
ancient lines ; and 1 have traced an old 
family nose through a whole picture 
gallery, legitimately handed down from 
generation to generation, almost from 
the time of the Conquest. Something of 
the kind was to be observed in the wor- 
thy company around me. Many of their 
faces had evidently originated in a gothic 
age, and been merely copied by suc- 
ceeding generations ; and there was one 


Sir John Su£kling. 
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little girl in particular, of staid demean- 
our, with a high Roman nose, and an 
anticjuc vinegar aspect, who was a great 
favourite of the squire’s,, being, as he 
said, a Rracebridge all over, and the 
very counterpart of one of his ancestors 
who figured in the court of Henry VIII. 

The parson said grace, which W'as 
not a short familiar one, such as is com- 
monly addressed to the Deity in these 
unceremonious days; but a long, courtly, 
well-worded one of the ancient school. 
There was now a [>ause, as if something 
was expected ; when suddenly the butler 
entered the hall with some degree of 
bustl(‘ : he was attended by a servant on 
each side with a large wax light, and 
bore a silver dish, on which was an 
enormous pig’s head, decorated with 
rosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, 
which was j)laced with great formality 
at the head of the table. The moment 
this pageant made its ap[K’arancc, the 
harper struck up a flourish ; at the con- 
clusion of which the young Oxonian, on 
receiving a hint from the squire, gave, 
with an air of the most comic gravity, 
an old carol, the .first verse of which was 
as follows ; 

Caput apri defero 
Hoddens Jaudes Domino. 

Tho boar’s head in hand bring I, 

With garlands gay and rosemary. 

1 pri^ you all syngo monly 
Qui Gstis in convivio. 

Though prepared to witness many of 
these little eccentricities, from being ap- 
prized Tif the peculiar hobby of mine 
host ; yet, I confess, the parade with 
which so odd a dish was introduced 
somewhat perplexed me, until I gathered 
from the conversation of the squire and 
the parson, that it was meant to repre- 
Hcnt the bringing in of the boar’s head; 
a dish formerly served up with much 
ceremony and tho sound of minstrelsy 
and song, at great tables, on Christmas 
day. “ I like the old custom,” said the 
squire, “ not merely because it is stately 
and pleasing in itself, hut because it was 
observed at the college at Oxford, at 
which I was educated. When I hear 
the old song chanted, it brings to mind 
the time when I was young and game- 
some — and the noble old college hall — 
and my fcllow-studenls loitering about 


in their black gowns; many of whom, 
poor lads, are now in their graves !” 

The parson, however, whose mind 
was not haunted by such associations, 
and who was always more taken up with 
the text than the sentiment, objected to 
the Oxonian’s version of the carol ; I 
which he affirmed was different from 
that sung at college. He wont on, with 
the dry perseverance of a commentator, 
to give tlie college reading, accompanied 
by sundry annotations ; addressing him- 
self at first to the company at large ; but 
finding their attention gradually diverted 
to other talk, and other objects, he low- 
ered his tone as his number of auditors 
diminished, until he concluded his re- 
marks in an under voice, to a fat-headed 
old gentleman next him, who was silently 
engag(‘d in the discussion of a huge plate- 
ful of turkey.* 

The table was literally loaded with 
good cheer, and presented an epitome of 
country abundance, in this season of 
overflowing larders. A distinguished 
post was allotted to “ anci(‘nt sirloin,” 
as mine host t(‘rrned it ; being, as he 
added, “ the standard of old English ^ 
hospitality, and a joint of goodly pre- 
sence, and full of expectation.” There 
were several dishes quaintly decoratf'd, 
and which had (jvidently something tra- 
ditional in their embellishments ; l>nt 
about which, as I did not like to appear 
over curious, I asked no questions. 

I could not, however, hut notice a pie, 

♦ The old ceremony of serving up the boar’s 
head on (-hristmas day is still observed in the hall 
of Queen’s College, ().xford. T was favoured by tlie 
parson with a copy of the carol as now sung, and 
as it may be acceptable to such of my readers as 
arc curious in these grave and learned matters, I 
give it entire. 

The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary ; 

And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 

Quot estis 111 convivio. ^ ^ 

Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head, as I understand. 

Is the. rarest dish in all this land, 

Which thus bedeck’d with a gay garland 
Let us servirc caiitico. 

Caput apri defero, etc. 

Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 

Winch on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 

Caput apri defero, 

Etc. etc. etc. 
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magnificently decorated with peacocks’ 
feathers, in imitation of the tail of that 
bird, which ovijrshadowed a considerable 
tract of the tabic. This, the squire con- 
fessed, with some little liesitation, was a 
pheasant pie, though a peacock pie was 
certainly the most authentical ; but there 
had been such a mortality among the 
peacocks this season, that he could not 
jircvail upon himself to have one killed.* 

It would be tedious, perhaps, to my 
wiser readers, wlio may not have that 
foolish fondness for odd and obsolete 
things to which I arn a little given, were 
I to mention the other make-shifls of this 
worthy old humourist, by w’hich he was 
endeavouring to follow up, though at 
humble distance, the quaint customs of 
antiquity. 1 w^'is pleased, howewer, to 
see the res])cct showm to his whims by 
his children and relatives; who, indeed, 
entered readily into the full spirit of 
them, and seemed all well versed in 
their jiarts; having doubtbiss been pre- 
sent at many a rehearsal. 1 was amused, 
too, at the air of profound gravity w'ilh j 
which the butler and other servants exe- | 
cuted the duties assigned them, however 
♦icccmtric. Tliey had an old-fashioned 
look ; having, for the most part, b(‘en 
brought up in the household, and grown 
into keeping with the anti(juated man- 
sion, and the humours of its lord; and 
most probably looked upon all his whim- 
sical regulations as the established laws 
of honourable housekeeping. 

When (he cloth was removed, the 
butler brought in a huge silver vessel of 
ran 5 and curious workmanship, which 
he placed before the squire. Its appear- 
ance was hailed with acclamation ; being 

* "J"he poacock was anciontly in great demand 
for stately eiiiertainiiients. Sometimes it was made 
into a pie, at one end of which the head appeared 
above the crust in all its plumage, with tfie beak 
other end the tail was displayed. 
Such pics were* served un at the solemn banquets 
of chivalry, when Knignts-crrant pledged them- 
selves to undertake any perilous enterprise; 
whence came the ancient oath, used by Justice 
Shnllow, “by cock and pic.” 

The peacock was also an important dish for the 
Christma.s feast; and Massinger, in his City Madam, 
gives some idea of the extravagance with which 
this, as well as other dishes, was prepared for the 
gorgeous revels of the olden times : “ Men may 
talk of Country Chnstmassea, their thirty pound 
butter’d eggs; their pies of carps’ tongues; their 
pheasants drench’d with ambergris; the carcases 
of three fat wethers bruised for gravy to make sauce 
for a single peacock /” * 
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the Wassail Bowl, so renowned in Christ- 
mas festivity. The contents had been 
prepared by the squire himself; for it 
! was a beverage in the skilful mixture of 
which he particularly prided himself, 
alleging that it was too abstruse and 
complex for the comprehension of an 
ordinary servant. It was a potation, 
indeed, that might well make the heart 
of a toper leap within him ; being com- 
posed of the richest and raciest wines, 
highly spiced and sweetened, with roasted 
apples bobbing about the surface.* 

The old gentleman’s whole counte- 
nance beamed witli a serene look of in- 
dwelling delight, as he stirred this mighty 
bowl. Having raised it to his lips, with 
a hearty wish of a merry Christmas to 
all present, he sent it brimming round 
the board, for every one to follow his 
example, according to the primitive 
style ; pronouncing it “ the ancient foun- 
tain of goood feeling, where all hearts 
met together.”! 

Then; was much laughing an 1 rally- 
ing as the honest emblem of Christmas 
joviality circulated, and was kissed 
rather coyly by the ladies. When it 
readied Master Simon, he raised it in 
both hands, and with tlic air of a boon 
companion struck up an old Wassail 
chanson : 

The brown bowle, 

'I’lie merry brown bowlc, 

As It goes round about-a. 

Fill 

Still, 

Let the world say what it will. 

And drink your iili all out-a. 

The deep can no, 

The merry deep canne, 

♦ The Wassail Bowl was sometimes composed 
of ale instead of wine; with nutmeg, sugar, toast, 
ginger, and roasted crabs; in this way the nut- 
brown beverage is still prepared in some old fami- 
lies, and round the hearths of substantial farmers 
at Christmas. It is also called Lamb's Wool, and 
IS celebrated by Herrick in his Twelfth Night. 

Next crowne the bowle full 
With gentle J^amb’s Wool, 

Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale too: 

And thus ye must doc 
To make the Wassailc a swinger. 

t “The custom of drinking out of the same cup 
gave place to each having his cup. When the 
steward came to the doom with the AVassel, he 
was to cry three times, Wassef Wasscl, Wassel, 
and then the chappcll (chaplain) was to answer 
with a song.” — Archmologia. 
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As thou dost froely quafT-a. 

Sing 

Fling, 

Be as merry as a king, 

And sound a lusty laugh-a.* 

Much of the conversation during din- 
ner turned upon family topics, to which 
I was a stranger. There was, however, 
a great deal of rallying of Master Simon 
about some gay widow, with whom he 
was accused of having a flirtation. This 
attack was commenced by the ladies; 
but it was continued throughout the din- 
ner by the fat-headed old gentleman next 
' the parson, with the persevering assiduity 
of a slow hound ; being one of those long- 
winded jokers, who, though rather dull 
at starting game, are unrivalled for their 
talents in hunting it dowm. At every 
pause in the general conversation, he 
renewed his bantering in pretty much 
the same terms; winking hard at me 
with both eyes, whenever he gave Master 
Simon what he considered a home thrust. 
The latter, indeed, seemed fond of being 
teased on the subject, as old bachelors 
arc apt to be ; and he took occasion to 
inform me, in an under tone, that the 
lady in question was a prodigiously fine 
woman, and drow; her own curricle. 

The dinner-time passed away in this 
flow of iimoiieiit hilarity, and though the 
old hall may have resounded in its time 
with many a scene of broader rout and 
revel, yet I doubt whether it ever wit- 
nessed more honest and genuine enjoy- 
ment. How easy it is for one benevolent 
being to difliise pleasure around him ; 
and how truly is a kind heart a fountain 
of gladness, making every thing in its 
vicinity to freshen into smiles ! the joyous 
disposition of the worthy squire was per- 
fectly contagious ; he was happy him- 
self, and disposed to make all the world 
happy ; and the little eccentricities of his 
humour did hut season, in a manner, the 
sweetness of his philanthropy. 

When the ladies had retired, the con- 
versation, as usual, became still more ani- 
mated; many good things were broached 
which had been thought of during dinner, 
but which would not exactly do for a 
lady’s ear; and though I cannot posi- 
tively affirm that there was much wit 
uttered, yet I have certainly heard many 

* From Poor Robin's Almanac. 


contests of rare wit produce much less 
laughter. Wit, after all, is a mighty 
tart, pungent ingredient, and much too 
acid for some stomachs ; but honest good 
humour is the oil and wine of a merry 
meeting, and there is no jovial com- 
panionship equal to that, where the jokes 
arc rather small, and the laughter abun- 
dant. 

The squire told several long, stories of 
early college pranks and adventures, in 
some of which the parson had been a 
sharer ; though in looking at the latter, j 
it required some eflbrt of imagination to 
figure such a little dark anatomy of a 
man into the perpetrator of a madcap 
gambol. Indeed, the two college chums 
presepted pictures of what men may be 
made by their different lots in life ; the 
squire had left the University to live 
lustily on his paternal domains, in the 
vigorous enjoyment of prosperity and 
sunshine, and had flourished on to a 
hearty and florid old age; whilst the 
poor parson, on the contrary, had dried 
and withered away, among dusty tomes, 
in the silence and shadows of his study. 
Still there seemed fo be a spark of almost 
extinguished fire, feebly glimmering in ' 
the bottom of his soul ; and as the squire 
hinted at a sly story of the parson and a 
pretty milkmaid, whom they once met 
on the banks of the Isis, the old gentle- 
man made an “ alphabet of faces,” which, 
as far as I could decipher his physiog- 
nomy, I verily believe was indicative of 
laughter ; — indeed, I have rarely met 
with an old gentleman that took absolute 
offence at the imputed gallantries of his 
youth. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail 
fast gaining on the dry land of sober 
judgment. The company grew merrier 
and louder as their jokes grew duller. 
Master Simon was in as chirping a Ij^ 
mour as a grasshopper filled with dew; 
his old songs grew of a warmer com- 
plexion, and he began to talk maudlin 
about the widow. lie even gave a long 
song about the wooing of a widow, which 
he informed me he had gathered from 
an excellent black-letter work, entitled 
“ Cupid’s Solicitor for Love,” containing 
store of good advice for bachelors, and 
which he promised to lend me : the first 
verse was to this effect : 
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lie tliat will woo a widow must not dally, 

Ho must make hay while the sun doth shine; 

He must not stand with her, shall I, shall I, 

But boldly say, Widow, thou must be mine. 

The song inspired the fat-hcaded old 
gentleman, who made several attempts 
to tell a rather broad story out of Joe 
Miller, that was pat to the purpose; but 
he always stuck in the middle, every 
body rcc#llectiiig the latter part except- 
ing himself. The parson, too, began to 
show the efiects of good cheer, having 
gradually settled down into a doze, and 
his wig sitting most suspiciously on one 
side. Just at this juncture we were sum- 
moned to tlic drawing-room, and, 1 sus- 
pect, at the private instigation of mine 
host, whose joviality seemed alwaye tem- 
pered with a projier love of decorum. 

After the dinner table was removed, 
the hall was given up to the younger 
members of the family, who, prompted 
to all kind of noisy mirtli by the Oxonian 
and Master Simon, made its old walls 
ring w ith their merriment, as they played 
at romping games. I delight in witness- 
ing the gambols of childrciii, and particu- 
larly at this happy holiday season, and 
could not help stealing oiy, of the drawing- 
room on hearing one of their peals of 
laughter. 1 found them at llie game 
of hliiidman’s-bufT. Master Simon, who 
w\as the leader of tlieir revels, and seemed 
on all occasions to fulfil the ofllce of that 
ancient potentate, the Lord of Misrule,"** 
w\as blinded in th(i midst of the hall. 
The littl(‘ beings were as busy about him 
as the mock fairies about Falstalf; pinch- 
ing him, ])lucking at the skirts of his 
coat, and tickling him wdth straws. One 
fine blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, with 
her flaxen hair all in beautiful confusion, 
her frolic face in a glow', her frock half 
torn off her shoulders, a complete picture 
^ a « romp, w'as the chief tormentor; 
and, from th*c slyness with which Master 
Simon avoided the smaller game, and 
hemmed this wild little nymph into cor- 
ners, and obliged her to jump shrieking 
over chairs, I suspected the rogue of be- 

♦ “ At Christmaisisc ihoro was in the Kjnges house. 
wherf*s»>evpr hnc was lodged, a iorde ol* misrule, or 
1^lay^tor of inerio disportes, and the like had ye in 
the house of every nobleman of honor, or good 
w'orshippe, were he spiritual! or teinporall.” — 
Sfnwc. • 

ing not a whit more blinded than was 
convenient. 

When I returned to the drawdng-room, 

I found the company seated round the 
fire, listening to the parson, who was 
deeply ensconced in a high-backed oaken 
chair, the work of some cunning artificer 
of yore, which bad been brought from 
the library for his particular accommo- 
dation. From this venerable piece of fur- 
niture, with which his shadowy figure 
and dark w'cazen face so admirably ac- 
corded, he was dealing out strange ac- 
counts of the poj)ular superstitions and 
legends of the surrounding country, with 
which he had become acquainted in the 
course of his antiquarian researches. 

T am half inclined to think that the old 
gentleman was himself somewhat tinc- 
tured with superstition, as men are very 
apt to be who live a recluse and studious 
life, in a sequestered part of the country, 
and pore over black-letter tracts, so oflen 
filled with the marvellous and suporna- 
lunil. lie gave, ns s<‘veral anecdotes of 
the fancies of the neighbouring peasant- 
ry, concerning the ofligy of the crusader, 
which lay on the tomb by the; church 
altar. As it was the only monument of 
the kind in that part of the country, it 
had always been regarded wuth feelings 
of superstition by the good wives of the 
village. It was said to got u[) from the 
tomb and walk the rounds of the church- 
yard in stormy nights, particularly when 
it thundered ; and one old woman, whose 
cottage bordered on tlie churchyard, had 
seen it tlirough the w'indows of the church, 
when the moon shone, slowly jiacing up 
and down the aisles. It was the belief 
that some wrong had been left unre- 
dressed by the deceased, or some trea- 
sure hidden, w'hich kept the spirit in a 
state of trouble and restlessness. Some 
talked of gold and jewels buried in the 
tomb, over which the spectre kept w^atch ; 
and there was a story current of a sexton 
in old times who endeavoured to break 
his w^ay to the coffm at night, but, just 
as he reached it, received a viokmt blow 
from the marble hand of the effigy, which 
stretched him senseless on the pavement. 
These talcs were often laughed tft by 
some of the sturdier among the rustics, 
yet when night came on, there were 
many of the stoutest unbelievers that 

H 
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were shy of venturing alone in the foot- 
path that led across the churchyard. 

From these and other anecdotes that 
followed, the crusader appeared to be the 
favourite hero of ghost stories throughout 
the vicinity. His picture, which hung 
up in the hall, was thought by the ser- 
vants to have something supernatural 
about it; for they remarked that, in 
whatever part of the hall you went, the 
eyes of the warrior were still fixed on 
you. The old porter’s wife, too, at the 
lodge, who had been born and brought 
up in the family, and was a great gossip 
among the maid servants, affirmed that 
in her young days she had often heard 
say, that on Midsummer eve, when it 
was well known all kinds of ghosts, 
goblins, and fairies become visible and 
walk abroad, the crusader used to mount 
his horse, come down from his picture, 
ride about the house, down the avenue, 
and so to the church to visit the tomb ; 
on which occasion the church door most 
civilly swung open of itself ; not that he 
nc^eded it, for he rode through closed 
gates and even stone walls, and had 
been seen by one of the dairy maids to 
pass between two bars of the great park 
gate, making himself as thin as a sheet 
of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had 
been very much countenanced by the 
squire, who, though not superstitious 
himself, was very fond of seeing others 
so. He listened to every goblin tale of 
the neighbouring gossips with infinite 
gravity, and held the porter’s wdfo in 
high favour, on account of her talent for 
the marvellous. He was himself a great 
reader of old legends and romances, and 
often lamented that he could not believe 
in them ; for a superstitious person, he 
thought, must live in a kind of fairy 
land. 

Whilst wo were all attention to the 
parson’s stories, our ears were suddenly 
assailed by a burst of heterogeneous 
sounds from the hall, in which were 
mingled something like the clang of rude 
minstrelsy, with the uproar of many 
small voices and girlish laughter. The 
door suddenly flew open, and a train 
came trooping into the room, that might 
almost have been mistaken for the break- 
ing up of the court of Fairy. That in- 


defatigable spirit, Master Simon, in the 
faithful discharge of his duties as lord of 
misrule, had conceived the idea of a 
Christmas mummery or masquing ; and 
having called in to his assistance the 
Oxonian and the young officer, who were 
equally ripe for any thing that should 
occasion romping and merriment, they 
had carried it into instant effect. The 
old housekeeper had been consiilted ; the 
antique clothes-presses and wardrobes 
rummaged, and made to yield up the re- 
lics of finery that had not seen the light 
for several generations ; the younger part 
of the company had been privately con- 
vened from parlour and hall, and the 
whole had been bedizened out, into a bur- 
lesque imitation of an antique masque.* 

Master Simon led the van, as “Ancient 
Christinas,” quaintly apparelled in a ruff, 
a short cloak, which had very much the 
aspect of one of the old housekeeper’s 
petticoats, and a hat that might have 
served for a village stijcqile, and must 
indubitably have figured in the days of 
the C’ovenanters. From under this his 
nose curved boldly forth, flushed with a 
frOst-bitten bloom, that seemed the very 
trophy of a Dc comber blast. He was 
accompanied by the blue-eyed romp, 
dished up as “ Dame Mince Pie,” in the 
venerable magnificence of faded brocade, 
long stomacher, p(;aked hat, and high- 
heeled shoes. The young officer ap- 
peared as Robin Hood, in a sporting 
dress of Kendal green, and a foraging 
cap with a gold tassel. 

The costume, to be sure, did not bear 
testimony to deep research, and there 
was an evident eye to the picturesque, 
natural to a young gallant in presence of 
his mistress. The fair Julia hung on his 
arm in a pretty rustic dress, as “ Maid 
Marian.” The rest of the train had been 
metamorphosed in various wqys ; th.. gi 
trussed up in the finery of the ancient 
belles of the Bracebridge line, and the 
striplings bewhiskored with burnt cork, 
and gravely clad in broad skirts, hang- 
ing sleeves, and full-bottomed wigs, to 

* Mafiquingfl or mummeries were favourite sports 
at Christmas in old times; and the wardrobes at 
halls and manor-houses were often laid under con- 
tribution to furniMh dresses and fantastic disguisings. 
1 strongly suspect Master Simon to have taken the 
idea of his from Ben .fonsoii’s Masque of Christ- 
mas. 
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represent the characters of Roast Beef, 
Plum Pudding, and other worthies cele- 
brated in ancient masquings. The whole 
was under the control of the Oxonian, in 
the appropriate character of Misrule; 
and I observed that he exercised rather a 
mischievous sway with his wand over 
the smaller personages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew, with 
beat of drum, according to ancient cus- 
tom, was the consummation of uproar 
and merriment. Master Simon covered 
himself with glory by the stateliness with 
which, as Ancient Christmas, he walked 
a minuet with the peerless, though gig- 
gling, Dame Mince Pic. It was followed 
by a dance of all the characters, which, 
from its medley of costumes, seemed as 
though the old family portraits had 
skipped down from their frames to join 
in the sport. Different centuries were 
figuring at cross-hands and right-and- 
left ; the dark ages werc^ cutting pirouettes 
and rigadoons ; and the days of Queen 
Bess jigging merrily down the middle, 
through a line of succeeding generations. 

The worthy squire contemplated these 
^ fantastic sports, and this nisurrcction of 
Viis old wardrobe, with the simple relish 
of childish delight. ITe stood chuckling 
and rubbing his hands, and scarcely 
hearing a word the parson said, notwith- 
I standing that the latter was discoursing 
! most authentically on the ancient and 
stately dance of the Pavon, or peacock, 
from which he conceived the minuet to 
be derived.^ For my part, I was in a 
continual excitement from the varied 
scenes of whim and innocent gayety 
passing before me. It was ins])iring to 
sec wild -eyed frolic and warm-hearted 
hospitality breaking out from among the 
chills and glooms of winter, and old ago 
throwing off his apathy, and catching 
more tip freshness of youthful en- 
joyment. I felt also an interest in the 
scene, from the consideration that these 
fleeting customs were posting fast into 

* Sir John Flawkins, speaking of tlie dance called 
the Pavon, from pavo, a peacock, says, “ It is a 
grave and majestic dance ; the method of dancing 
it anciently was by gentlemen dressed with caps 
and swords, by those of the long robe in their 

f rowns, by the peers in their mantles, and by the 
adies in gowns with long trains, tlic motion where- 
of, in dancing, resembled that of a peacock.” — His- 
tory of Music. * 


oblivion, and that this was, perhaps, the 
only family in England in which the 
whole of them was still punctiliously ob- 
served. There was a quaintness, too, 
mingled with all this revelry, that gave 
it a peculiar zest: it was suited to the 
time and place ; and as the old manor- 
house almost reeled with mirth and was- 
sail, it seemed echoing back the joviality 
of long-departed years. 

But enough of Christmas and its gam- 
bols ; it is time for me to pause in this 
garrulity. Methinks I hear the questions 
asked by my graver readers, “ To what 
purpose is all this ? — how is the world to 
be made wiser by this talk ?” Alas ! is 
there not wisdom enough extant for the 
instruction of the world? And if not, 
are there not thousands of abler pens la- 
bouring for its improvement ? It is so 
much pleasanter to please than to in- 
struct — to play the companion rather 
than the preceptor. 

What, after all, is the mite of wisdom 
that I could throw into the mass of know- 
ledge ; or how am I sure that my sagest 
deduotions may be salp guides for the 
opinions of others ? But in writing to 
amuse, if I fail, the only evil is in my 
own disappointment. If, however, I can 
by any lucky chance, in these days of 
evil, rub out one wrinkle from the brow 
of care, or beguile the heavy heart of 
one moment of sorrow ; if I can now and 
then penetrate through the gathering film 
of misanthropy, prompt a benevolent 
view of human nature, and make my 
reader more in good humour with his 
fellow-beings and himself, surely, surely, 
I shall not then have written entirely in 
vain. 


LITTLE BRITAIN. 

[The following modicum of local history was 
lately put into my hands by an odd-looking old gen- 
tleman in a small brown wig and snuff coloured 
coat, with whom I became acquainted in the course 
of one of my tours of observation through the centre 
of that great wilderness, the City. 1 confess 4hal I 
was a little dubious at first, whether it was not one 
of those apocryphal tales often passed off upon 
inquiring travellers like myself ; and which have 
brought our general character for veracity into such 
unmerited reproach. On making proper inquiries, 
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however, I have received the most satisfactory as- 
surances of the author’s probity ; and, indeed, have 
been told that he is actually engaged in a full and 
particular account of the very interesting region in 
which he resides ; of which the following may be 
considered merely as a foretaste.] 


What I write is most true I have a whole 
booke of cases lying by me, which if I should sette 
iborth, some grave aunticnts (within the hearing of 
Bow bell) would be out of charity with me. 

Masur, 

In the centre of the great city of Lon- 
don lies a small neighbourhood, consist- 
ing of a cluster of narrow streets and 
courts, of very venerable and debilitated 
houses, which goes by the name of Lit- 
tle Britain. Christ (>hui’ch School 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital bound 
it on the west ; Smithfield and Long Lane 
on the north ; Aldcrsgate Street, like an 
arm of the sea, divides it from the eastern 
part of the city ; whilst the yawning gulf 
of Bull-and-Mouth Street separates it from 
Butcher Lane, and the regions of New- 
gate. Over this little territory, thus 
bounded and designated, the groat dome 
of St. Paul’s, swelling above the inter- 
vening houses of Paternoster Jlow, Amen 
Corner, and Avo« Maria Lane, look^ down 
with an air of motherly protection. 

This quarter derives its appellation 
from having been, in ancient times, the 
residence of the Dukes of Britanny. As 
London increased, however, rank and 
fashion rolled off to the west, and trade 
creeping on at their heels, took posses- 
sion of their deserted abodes. For some 
time Little Britain became the great mart 
of learning, and was peopled by the busy 
and prolific race of booksellers : these 
also gradually deserted it, and, emigra- 
ting beyond the great strait of Newgate 
Street, settled down in Paternoster Row 
and St. Paul’s Churchyard, where they 
continue to increase and multiply even 
at the present day. 

But though thus falkui into di^cline. 
Little Britain still bears traces of its for- 
mer splendour. There are several houses 
ready to tumble down, the fronts of which 
are magnificently enriched with old oaken 
carvings of hideous faces, unknown birds, 
beasts, and fishes ; and fruits and flowers 
which it would perplex a naturalist to 
classify. There are also, in Aldersgate 
Street, certain remains of what were 
once spacious and lordly family man- 


I sions, but which have in latter days been 
subdivided into several tenements. Here 
may often be found the family of a petty 
tradesman, with its trumpery furniture, 
burrowing among the relics of antiquated 
finery, in great rambling time-stained 
apartments, with fretted ceilings, gilded 
cornices, and enormous marble fire- 
places. The lanes and courts also con- 
tain many smaller houses, ilot on so | 
grand a scale, but like your small an- | 
cient gentry, sturdily maintaining their i 
claims to equal antiquity. These have | 
their gable ends to the street ; great bow- | 
windows, with diamond panes sot in lead, j 
grotesque carvings, and low-arched door- ! 
ways.* : 

In this most venerable and sheltered ; 
little nest have 1 passed scjveral quiet 
years of existence, comfortably lodged in 
the second floor of one of the smallest 
but oldest edifices. My sitting-room is 
an old wainscoted chamber, with small 
panels, and set off with a miscellaneous 
array of furniture. I have a particular 
respect for tliree or four high-backed, 
claw-footed chairs, covered with tarnish- . 
ed brocade, which bear the marks of 
having seen better days, and have doubt- 
less figured in some of the old palaces 
of Little Britain. They seem to me to 
keep togethc^r, and to look down with 
sovereign contempt upon their leathern- | 
bottomed neighbours ; as I have seen de- 
cayed gentry carry a high head among , 
the plebeian society with which they 
were reduced to associate. The whole 
front of my sitting-room is taken up with 
a bow-window ; on the panes of which 
arc recorded the names of previous oc- 
cupants for many generations, mingled 
with scraps of very indifferent gentle- 
man-like poetry, written in characters 
which I can scarcely decipher, and which 
extol the charms of many a beautjF^ 
Little Britain, who has long, long since 
bloomed, faded, and passed away. As 1 
am an idle personage, with no apparent 
occupation, and pay my bill regularly 
every week, I am looked upon as the 
only independent gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood; and, being curious to learn 

* It is evident that the author of this interesting 
communication has included, in his general title of 
Little Britain, many ofthuse little lanes and courts 
that belong immediately to Cloth Fair. 
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the internal state of a community so ap- 
parently shut up within itself, I have 
managed to work my way into all the 
concerns and secrets of the place. 

Little Britain may truly be called the 
heart’s core of the city ; the stronghold 
of true John Bullisrn. It is a fragment 
of London as it was in its l)ettcr days, 
with its antiquated folks and fashions. 
Here flourish in great preservation many 
of the holiday games and customs of 
yore. The inhabitants most religiously 
eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, hot 
cross-buns on Good Friday, and roast 
goose at Michaelmas ; they send love- 
letters on Valentine’s Day, burn the pope 
on the fiflh of November, and kiss all 
the girls under the mistletoe at Christ- 
mas. Roast beef and plum pudding are 
also held in superstitious veneration, and 
port and sherry maintain their grounds 
as the only true Englisli wines ; all 
others being considered vile outlandish 
beverages. 

Little Britain has its long catalogue of 
city wonders, which its inhabitants con- 
sider the wonders of the world — such as 
^thc great bell of St. Paul’s, which sours 
all the beer when it tolls ;«thc figures that 
strike the hours at St. Dunstan’s clock ; 
the Monument ; the lions in the Tower ; 
and the wooden giants in Guildhall. They 
still believe in dreams and fortune-tell- 
ing, and an old woman that lives in Bull- 
and-Mouth Street makes a tolerable sub- 
sistence by detecting stolen goods, and 
promising the girls good husbands. They 
arc apt to be rendered uncomfortable by 
comets and eedipses ; and if a dog howls 
dolefully at night, it is looked ppon as a 
sure sign of a death in the place. There 
are even many ghost stories current, 
particularly concerning the old mansion- 
houses ; in several of which it is said 

o sights are sometimes seen. Lords 

and ladit's, the former in full-bottomed 
wigs, hanging slecvtjs, and swords, the 
latter in lappets, stays, hoops, and bro- 
cade, have been seen walking up and 
down the great waste chambers, on moon- 
light nights ; and are supposed to be the 
shades of the ancient proprietors in their 
court dresses. 

Little Britain has likewise its sages 
and great men. One yf the most irnpor- 
tsuat of the former is a tall, dry, old gen- 

. ^ VOL. I. 25 
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' tleman, of the name of Skryme, who 
keeps a small apothecary’s shop. lie 
has a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities, and projections ; with a brown 
circle round each eye, like a pair of 
horn spectacles. He is much thought of 
by the old women, wlio consider him as 
a kind of conjuror, because he has two 
or three stuffed alligators hanging up in 
his shop, and several snakes in bottles. 
He is a great reader of almanacs and 
newspapers, and is much given to pore 
over alarming accounts of plots, conspi- 
racies, fires, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions ; which last phenomena lie con- 
siders as signs of the times. He has 
always some dismal tale of the kind to 
deal out to his customers, with tlieir 
dos(‘s ; and thus at the same time j)uts 
both soul and body into an uproar. He 
is a great believer in omens and predic- 
tions ; and has the prophecies of Robert 
Nixon and Mother Shipton by heart. No 
man can make so much out of an eclipse, 
or even an unusually dark day ; and he 
shook the tail of the last comet over the 
heads of his cuslom(;rs and disciples until 
they were nearly frigh^wtied out of their 
wits. He has lately got hold of a popular 
legend or prophecy, on wdiich he has 
been unusually eloquent. There has 
iKjeii a saying current among the ancient 
sibyls, who treasure up these things, that 
when the grasshopper on the top of the 
Exchange shook hands with the dragon 
on the top of Bow Church steeple, fear- 
ful events would take place. This 
strange conjunction, it seems, has as 
strangely come to pass. The same 
architect has been engaged lately on the 
repairs of the cupola of the Exchange, 
and the steeple of Bow Church ; and, 
fearful to relate, the dragon and the 
grasshopper actually lie, check by jole, 
in the yard of his workshop. 

“Others,” as Mr. Skryme is accus- 
tomed to say, “ may go star-gazing, and 
look for conjunctions in the heavens, but 
here is a conjunction on the earth, near 
at home, and under our own eyes, which 
surpasses all the signs and calculations 
of astrologers.” Since these porterUous 
weathercocks have thus laid their heads 
together, wonderful events had already 
occurred. The good old king, notwith- 
standing that he had lived eighty-two 
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years, had all at once given up the ghost; 
another king had mounted the throne; 
a royal duke had died suddenly — an- 
other, in France, had been murdered; 
there had been radical meetings in all 
parts of the kingdom ; the bloody scenes 
at Manchester; the great plot in Cato 
Street ; and, above all, the queen had re- 
turned to England ! All these sinister 
events arc rcicounted by Mr. Skryme 
with a mysterious look, and a dismal 
shake of the head ; and being taken with 
his drugs, and associated in the minds of 
his auditors with stidfed sea-monsters, 
bottled serpents, and his own visage, 
which is a title-j)age of tribulation, they 
have sju’oad great gloom through the 
minds of the people in Little Britain. 
They shake their Jieads whenever they 
go by Bow Church, and ob.jerve, that 
they never expected any good to come 
of taking down that steeple, which in old 
times told nothing but glad tidings, as 
the history of Whittington and his Cat 
bears witness. 

The rival oracle of Little Britain is a 
substantial cheesemonger, who lives in 
a fragment of ofv) of the old family' man- 
sions, and is as magnificently lodged as 
a round-bellied mile in the midst of one 
of his own Cheshires. Indeed he is a 
man of no little standing and importance ; 
and his renowm extends through lluggin 
Lane, and Lad Lane, and cvi^n unto Al- 
derrnanbury. Ilis opinion is very much 
taken in allairs of state, having read the 
Sunday pajiers for the last hall’ century, 
togc'tlier with the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Rapin’s History of England, and the 
Naval Chronicle. Ilis head is stored 
with invaluable maxims which have 
borne the test of time and use for cen- 
turi(‘s. It is his firm opinion that “ it is 
a moral impossible,” so long as hhig- 
land is true to luTself, that any thing 
can shake her : and he has much to 
say on the subject of the national debt ; 
which, somehow or other, he; proves to 
be a great national bulwark and bless- 
ing. He passed the greater part of his 
life in the purlieus of Little Britain, until 
of late years, when, having become rich, 
and grown into the dignity of a Sunday 
cane, he begins to take his jdeasurc and 
see the world. He has therefore made 
several excursions to Hampstead, High- 


gate, and other neighbouring towns, 
where he has passed whole afternoons 
in looking back upon the metropolis 
through a telescope, and endeavouring 
to descry the steeple of St. Bartholo- 
mew^’s. Not a stage-coachman of Bull- 
and-Mouth Street but touches his hat as 
he passes ; and he is considered quite a 
patron at the coach-oftice of the Goose 
and Gridiron, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
His family have been very urgent for 
him to make an expedition to Margate, 
but he has great doubts of those new 
gimcracks the steamboats, and indeed 
thinks himself too advanced in life to 
undertake s(ia-vo3’ages. 

Little Britain has occasionally its fac- 
tions'and divisions, and party sjiirit ran 
very high at one time in consequence of 
two rival “ Burial Societies” IxMiig set i 
up in the place. One held its meeting 
at the Swan and Horse-Shoe, and was 
patronized by the cheesemonger ; the 
other at the Cock and Crown, under the 
auspices of the a[)othecary : it is needless 
to say that the latter was the rnosP flou- 
rishing. I have passed an cviaiing or 
two at each, and have acquired much,^ 
valuable information, as to the best mode 
of being buried ; the comparative merits 
of churchyards ; togetlier with divers 
hints on the subject of patent iron cof- 
fins. I have heard the question discuss(;d 
in all its bearings, as to the legality^ of 
prohibiting th(^ latter on account of their 
durability. The feuds occasioned by 
these societies have happity^ died of late ; 
but they were for a long time prevailing 
themes of controversy, th(i peiojile of Little 
Britain being extremely solicitous of 
funeral honours and of lying comfortably 
in their gravels. 

Besides these two funeral societies, 
there is a third of (juite a diflt;rent cast, 
which tends to throw the sunsKine^li"' 
good-humour over the whole nciiglibour- 
Jiood. It meets once a week at a little 
old-fashioned house, kept by a jolty" pub- 
lican of the name of Wagstaff, and bear- 
ing for insignia a resplendent half-moon, 
with a most seductive bunch of grapes. 
The whole edifice is covered with in- 
scriptions, to catch the eye of the thirsty 
wayfarer ; such as “ Truman, Hanbury, 
and Co.’s I'mtire,” “ Wine, Rum, and 
Brandy Vaults,” “ Old Tom, Rum aiul 
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Compounds, etc.” This indood has boon 
a temple of Bacchus and Momus from 
time immemorial. It has always been 
in the family of the Wagstaffs, so that 
its history is tolerably ])rescrved by the 
present landlord. It was much frequentcid 
by the gallants and cavaliers of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was looked into now 
and then by the wits of Charh‘s the 
Second’s* days. But what Wagstaff prin- 
cipally ])rides himself upon, is, that 
Henry the Eighth, in one of his nocturnal 
rambles, broke the head of one of his 
anc(‘stors with his famous walking staff. 
This, however, is considered as rather a 
dubious and vainglorious boast of the 
landlord. 

The club which now holds its weekly 
sessions here goes by the name of “ the 
Roaring Lads of Litlle Britain.” They 
abound in old catches, glees, and choice 
stori(‘s, that are traditkmal in the jilace, 
and not to be m(*t with in any oIIku* part 
of th(i metro])()lis. There is a nuulcap 
undertaker who is inimita])le at a niorry 
song ; biU the life of the club, and indecMl 
the prime wit of Little Britain, is bully 
.^V'agstaff himself. Ilis ancestors wer<‘ 
all wags before him, and lie has inh(‘rit(*d 
with the inn a large stock of songs and 
jokes, whi<*h go wath it from generation 
to generation as heirlooms. Ho is a 
dapper little fellow, with bandy k‘gs and 
pot belly, a red face with a moist merry 
eye, and a litth^ shock of gray hair 
behind. At the opening of (‘V('ry club 
night he is called to sing his “Confession 
of Faith,” which is the famous old drink- 
ing trowl from Hammer Hurton’s Needle. 
He sings it, to be sure, wdth many varia- 
tions, as ho received it from his father’s 
lips ; for it has been a standing favourite 
at the Half-Moon and Bunch of Grapes 
ever since it was WTitten : nay, he afhrrns, 
""'t?f?it liTs predecessors have often had the 
honour of singing it before the nobility 
and gentry at Christmas mummeries, 
when Little Britain w\as in all its glory. ^ 

♦As mine host of the Half Moon’s Confession of 
Faith iniiy not be familiar to the majority of readers, 
unci as it is a specimen of the current songs of 
Tattle TTritain, I subjoin it in its original orthogra- 
phy. 1 would observe, that the whole club always 
join in the chorus, with a fearful thumping on the 
table and chattering of pewter pots. 

1 cannot cate but lytle mi^te, 

- ^ My stomacke is not good, 


It w'ould do one’s heart good to hear jj 
on a club night the shouts of merriment, 
the snatches of song, and now and then 
the choral bursts of half a dozen discor- j| 
dant voices, which issue from this jovial 
mansion. At such times the street is i; 
lined with listeners, who enjoy a delight l' 
(‘([ual to that of gazing into a confee- |l 
tioner’s window, or snufting up the | 
steams of a cook-shop. i 

There are two annual events which i 
])rodiicc groat stir and sensation in Little ] 
ITritain ; these are St. Bartholomew’s 
Fair, and the Lord Mayor’s day. During ! 
the time of the Fair, which is held in the j| 
adjoining regions of Smithftcld, there is |; 
nothing going on hut gossiping and gad- j| 
ding about. The late quiet streets of j 
Little Britain arc overrun with an irrup- | 
tion of strange figures and faces ; ev(‘ry 
tavern is a scone of rout and revel. The j 
fiddle and the* song are lieard from tlu' !' 
ta])-ro()m, morning, noon, and night ; and h 
at each w^indow may be seen some group 

But Mire 1 thirike that I can drmkc, i' 

With him that wcares a hood. i; 

Though I go bare lake yt' no care, 

] \iollnng am a roldc, ) 

I stnd’mv xkvn so tiill within, ! 

Of joly good ale and olde. , 

( 'horn}{ 

Backe and syde go bare, go bare, 1 

Both footp and hand go coldc, j 

But belly, (iod send thee good ale ynougbe j 

Whoilier it bo now or oldc. ; 

I have no ro.sl, but a nut browne tostc, 

And a crab laul in the fyro ; 

A little breado hhall do mo stcade, 

Much breadc 1 do not dosyre. i 

ISo frost nor snow, imh windo, 1 trowe, j. 

Can hurte nice if I woldo, 

I am so wrapt and throw ly iapt ' 

Of joly good ale and oldc. j 

Churns. Backc and sydo go bare, go bare, etc. | 

And Tyb my wife, that, as her lyfo, j 

Loveth well good ale to sceke, j 

Full oft drynkes shoo, tyll ye may roo, j 

The tcares run dowme hor ehooko. I 

Then doth shee trowle to me tlie bowle, 

Even as a maulte-worme sliolde, 

And sayth, sweete hartc, T took my jiartc 
Of this joly good ale and olde. 

('horus. Backe and syde go bare, go bare, etc. 

Now lot them drynke, tyll llioy nod and wiiike, , 
Even as goode fellow'cs shofdo doe. 

They shall not mysse to have the blisse, • 
iJood ale doth bring men to. 

And ail pooro soulos that have scowred bowlcs, 

Or have them lustily trolde, 

Ood save the ly ves of them and their wives, 
Whether they be yorige or olde. 

Chorus. Backc and syde go bare, go bare, etc. | 
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I of boon companions, with half-shut eyes, 
hats on one side, pipe in mouth and 
tankard in hand, fondling, and prosing, 
and singing maudlin songs over their 
liquor. Even tlie sober decorum of pri- 
vate families, w hich I must say is rigidly 
kept up at other times among my neigh- 
bours, is no proof against this Saturnalia. 
There is no such thing as keeping maid- 
servants within doors. Their brains are 
absolutely set madding with Punch and 
the Puppet Show ; the Flying Horses ; 
Signior Polito ; the Fire-Eater ; the cele- 
brated Mr. Paap ; and the Irish Giant. 
The children, too, lavish all their holiday 
money in toys and gilt gingerbread, and 
fill the house with the Lilliputian din of 
drums, trumpets, and penny whistles. 

But the Lord Mayor’s day is the great 
anniversary. The Lord Mayor is looked 
up to by the inhabitants of Little Britain 
os the greatest potentate upon earth ; his 
gilt coach with six horses as the summit 
of human splendour ; and his procession, 
w ith all the Sherifls and Aldc'rmen in his 
train, as the grandest of earthly pageants. 
How th('y exult in th(i idea, that the King 
himself dan? ndt enter the city, without 
first knocking at the gate of Temple 
Bar, and asking pi'niiission of the Lord 
Mayor : for if he did, heaven and earth ! 
there is no knowing what might be the 
consequence. The man in armour who 
rides before the Lord Mayor, and is the 
city champion, has orders to cut down 
every body that offends against the dig- 
nity of the city ; and then then? is the 
little man with a velvf?t porringer on his 
head, who sits at the window of the state 
coach and holds the city sword, as long 
ns a pike-staff. Odd’s blood ! If he 
once divnvs that sword. Majesty itself is 
not sale! 

Und(‘r the protection of this mighty 
potentate, 1h(*reforc, the good ])eople of 
Little Britain sleep in peace. Temple 
Bar is an effectual barrier against all in- 
ternal foes ; and as to foreign invasion, 
the Lord Mayor has but to throw himself 
into the Tower, call in the trainbands, 
and put the standing army of Beef-eaters 
undt r arms, and he may bid defiance to 
the w^orld ! 

Thus wrapped up in its own concerns, 
its own habits, and its own opinions. Little 
Britain has long flourished as a sound 


heart to this great fungous metropolis. I 
have pleased myself with considering it 
as a chosen spot, where the principles of 
sturdy John Bullism were garnered up, 
like seed-corn, to renew the national cha- 
racter, when it had run to waste and 
degeneracy. I have rejoiced also in the 
general spirit of harmony that prevailed 
throughout it; for though there might 
now and then be a ft;w clashes of opinion 
between the adherents of the cheese- 
monger and the apothecary, and an oc- 
casional feud between the burial societies, 
yet these were but transient clouds, and 
soon pass(id away. The neighbours met 
W'ith good-will, parted with a shake of 
the hand, and never abused each other 
excepl behind their backs. 

I could give rare descriptions of snug 
junketing parties at which I have been 
])resent ; where we played at All-fours, 
Pope -Joan, Tom -come -tickle -me, and 
other choice old games ; and where we 
sometimes had a good old English coun- 
try dance to the tune of Sir Roger de 
Coverly. Once a year also the n(*igh- 
boLirs would gath(‘r together, and go on a 
gipsy parly to Epping Forest. It would > 
have done any ftian’s heart good to see 
the merriment that took place here as we 
banquet(?d on the grass under the trees. 
How w(‘ made the woods ring with bursts 
of laughter at the songs of little WagstafI' 
and the merry undertaker I After dinner 
too, the young folks would play at blind- 
man’s-buff and hide-and-seek ; and it was 
amusing to see them tangled among the 
briars, and to hc'ar a fine romping girl 
now and then sqiuifik from among the 
bushes. The elder folks would gather 
round the cheesemonger and the apo- 
thecary, to hear them talk politics ; for 
they generally brought a newspaper in 
their pockets, to pass away time in the 
country. They would now and tlien,lRr 
be sure, get a little warm in argument ; 
but their disputes were always adjusted 
by reference to a worthy old umbrella- 
maker in a double chin, who, never ex- 
actly comprehending the subject, managed 
somehow or other to decide in favour of 
both parties. 

All empires, however, says some phi- 
losopher or historian, are doomed to 
changes and revolutions. Luxury and 
innovation creep in ; factions arise ; and 
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Himilies now ami then spring up, whose 
ambition and intrigues throw the whole 
system into confusion. Thus in latter 
days has the tranquillity of Little Britain 
been grievously disturlxid, and its golden 
simplicity of manners threatened with 
total subversion, by the aspiring family 
of a retired butcher. 

The family of the Lambs had long 
been among the most thriving and popular 
in the neighbourhood : the Miss Lambs 
were the belles of Little Britain, and every 
body was pleased when old Lamb had 
made money enough to shut up shop, and 
put his name on a brass plate on his door. 
In an evil hour, however, one of the Miss 
Lambs, had tlie honour of being a lady 
in attendance on the Lady Mayoress, at 
her grand annual l^all, on which occasion 
sh(^ wore three towering ostrich feathers 
on her head. Tlie family never got over 
it ; they W(‘re immediately smitten with 
a passion for high life ; set up a one-horse 
carriage, put a bit of gold lace round the 
errand-boy’s hat, and have been the talk 
and detestation of the whole neighbour- 
hood ever since. They could no longer 
1)0 induced to ])lay at Pope-Joan or blind- 
man’s-buff; they could endure no dances 
but quadrilles, which nobody had ever 
heard of in Little Britain ; and they took 
to reading nov(‘ls, talking bad French, and 
playing upon the piano. Their brother 
too, who had been articled to an attorney, 
s('t iij) for a dandy and a critic, characters 
hitlK’rto unknown in these ])arts; and he 
confounded th(i worthy folks (‘xcecdingly 
by talking about Kean, the Opera, and 
the Edinbro’ Review. 

What w'as still worse, the Lambs gave 
a grand ball, to which thc'y neglected to 
invite any of their old neighlx)urs ; but 
they had a great (U'al of genteel com- 
|)any from Theobald’s Road, Red Lion 
are'^and other parts towards the west. 
Th(U'e w^erc several beaux of tlieir bro- 
ther’s acquaintance from G ray ’s-Inn Lane 
and Hatton Garden ; and not less than 
three aldermen’s ladies with their daugh- 
ters. This was not to be forgotten or 
forgiven. All Little Britain was in an 
uproar with the smacking of whips, the 
lashing of iniserablc horses, and the 
rattling and jingling of hfickney-coaches. 
The gossips of the neighbourhood might 
bc^een popping their nightcaps out at 


■ every window, watching the crazy ve- 
I hides rumble by ; and there was a knot 
of virulent old cronies, that kept a look- 
out from a house just opposite the retired 
butcher’s, and scanned and criticised 
every one that knocked at the door. 

This dance w'as a cause of almost open 
w\ar, and the whole nr'ighbourhood de- 
clared they would have nothing more to 
say to the Lambs. If is true that Mrs. 
Lamb, when she had no engagianonts 
with her quality acquaintance, w^ould give 
little hum-drum tea junketings ttj some of 
her old cronies, “ (|uite,” as she would 
say, “ in a fricmdly w^ay,” and it is 
equally true that her invitations were 
always accepted, in spite of all previous 
vows to the contrary. Nay, the good 
ladies w’ould sit and be delighted with the 
music of the Miss TiUmbs, who w'ould 
condescend to strum an Irish melody for 
them on tlui ])ian() ; and they would listen 
w'ith wondc'rful interest to Mrs. Tiamb’s 
anecdotes of Alderman Plunket’s family, 
of Portsoken-w'ard, and the Miss Timber- 
lakes, the rich heiresses of (’rutchfid- 
Friars ; but then they relieved their con- 
sciences, and averted reproaches of 
their confi.M.leratcs, by canvassing at the 
next gossiping convocation every thing 
that had passed, and pulling the Lambs 
and their rout all to pieces. 

The only one of the family that could 
not be made fashionable wais the; retired 
butcher himself. Honest Lamb, in spite 
of the meekness of his naim^, w'as a rough, 
hearty old fellow^, with the voice of a lion, 
a head of black hair like a slioebrush, 
and a broad face mottled like his owai 
beef. It waas in vain that th(‘ daughUirs 
aUvays spoke of him as “ the old gcaUb'- 
man,” addressed him as “ papa,” in tones 
of infinite soilness, tind endeavoured to 
coax him into a dressing-gown and sli[)- 
pers, and other gentlemanly habits. l)o 
what they might, there wais no ke('ping 
down the butcla^r. His sturdy nature 
would break through all his glozings. 
He had a hearty vulgar good-humf>ur that 
w^as irrepressible. His v(‘ry jokes made 
his sensitive daughters shudder ; and he 
persisted in wearing his blue cotton <?oat 
of a morning, dining at tw^o o’clock, and 
having a “ bit of sausage with his tea.” 

lie was doomed, however, to share the 
unpopularity of his family. lie found his 
25 * 
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old comrades gradually growing cold and 
civil to him ; no longer laughing at his 
jokes ; and now and then throwing out a 
fling at “ some people,” and a hint about 
“ quality binding.” Tliis both nettled 
and perplexed the honest butcher; and 
his wife and daughters, with the consum- 
mate policy of the shrewder sex, taking 
advantage of the circumstance, at length 
prevailed upon him to give up his afler- 
noon’s pipe and tankard at Wagstafl‘’s ; 
to sit after dinner by himself and take 
his pint of port — a liquor he detested — 
and to nod in his chair in solitary and 
dismal gentility. 

The Miss Lambs might now b(i seen 
flaunting along the strecits in French bon- 
nets, with unknown beaux ; and talking 
and laughing so loud that it distressed 
the nerves of every good lady within 
hearing. They even went so far Jis to 
attempt patronage, and actually induced 
a Fnmeh dancing-master to set up in the 
neighbourhood ; but the worthy folks of 
Littbi Britain look fire at it, and did so 
p('rseeute the poor Gaul, that he was lain 
to pack up fiddle and dancing pumps, and 
decamp with siTcdi precipitation, that he 
absolutely forgot to pay for his lodgings. 

1 had flattered myself, at first, with the 
idea that all this fiery indignation on the 
part of the community was merely the 
overflowing of their zeal for good old 
English manners, and their horror of 
innovation ; and I applauded the silent 
contempt they were so vociferous in 
expressing, for upstart pride, French 
fashions, and the Miss Lambs. But I 
grieve to say that I soon perceived the 
infection had taken hold ; and that my 
neighbours, after condemning, were be- 
ginning to follow their example. I 
overheard my landlady importuning her 
husband to let their daughters have tine 
quarter at French and music, and that 
they might have a few lessons in quadrille. 
I even saw, in the course of a ft^w Sun- 
days, no less than five French bonnets, 
precisely like those of the Miss Lambs, 
parading about Little Britain. 

I still had my hopes that all this folly 
would gradually die away ; that the 
Lambs might move out of the neighbour- 
hood ; might die, or might run away 
with attorneys’ apprentices ; and that 
quiet and simplicity might be again rc- 




stored to the community. But unluckily 
a rival power arose. An opulent oilman 
died, and left a widow with a large jointure 
and a family of buxom daughters. The 
young ladies had long been repining in 
secret at the parsimony of a prudent 
father, which kept down all their elegant 
aspirings. Their ambition being now no 
longer restrained broke out into a blaze, 
and they oj)enly took the field against 
the family of the butcher. It is true that 
the Lambs, having had the start, had 
naturally an advantage of them in the 
fashionable career. They could speak a 
little bad French, play the piano, dance 
quadrilles, and had formed high acquain- 
tances ; but the Trotters were not to be 
distanced. When the Lambs appeared 
with two featlu^rs in their hats, the Miss 
Trotters mounted four, and of twice as 
fine colours. If the Lambs gave a dance, 
the Trotters were sure not to be behind- 
hand : and though they might not boast 
of as g<^od company, yc^l they had double 
the number, and were twice as merry. 

The whole community has at length 
divided itself into fashionable factions, 
under the banners of these two families.^ 
The old games -of Pope-Joan and Toin- 
come-lickle-me arc (‘ntiroly discardc^d ; 
there is no such thing as getting up an 
honest country dance ; and on my at- 
tempting to kiss a young lady under the 
mistletoe last Christmas, I was indignantly 
repulsed ; the Miss Lambs having pro- 
nounced it “ shocking vulgar.” Bitter 
rivalry has also broken out as to the most 
fashionable part of Little Britain ; the 
Lambs standing up for the dignity of 
Cross-Keys Square, and the Trotters for 
the vicinity of St. Bartholomew’s. 

Thus is this little territory torn by 
factions and internal dissensions, like the 
great empire whose name it bears ; and 
what will be the result wouljd puz_.lc 
apothecary himself, with all his talents 
at prognostics, to determine; though I 
apprehend that it will terminate in the 
total downfall of genuine .Tohn Bullism. 

The immediate effects arc extremely 
unpleasant to me. Being a single man, 
and, as 1 observed before, rather an idle 
good-for-nothing personage. I have been 
considered the only gentleman by pro- 
fession in the place. I stand therefore 
in high favour with both parties, and have 
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to hear all their cabinet councils and 
mutual backbitings. As I am too civil 
not to agree with the ladies on all oc- 
casions, I have committed myself most 
horribly with both parties, by abusing 
their opponents. 1 might manage to 
reconcile this to my conscience, which is 
a truly accommodating one, but I cannot 
to my €aj^)prehensions — if the Lambs and 
IVottcrs ever come to a reconciliation and 
compare notes, 1 am ruined ! 

1 have d(itermined, therefore, to beat a 
retreat in time, and am actually looking 
out for some other nest in this great city, 
where old English manners are still kept 
up ; where French is neither eaten, drank, 
danced, nor spoken ; and where there are 
no fashionable families of retired trades- 
men. This found, 1 will, like a veteran 
rat, hasten away before I have an old 
house about my ears ; bid a long, though 
a sorrowful adieu to my present abode, 
and leavci the rival factions of the Lambs 
and the Trotters to divide the distracted 
empire of Liti’lk Bkitain. 


STRATFORD-Ofj.AVON, 

Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 
Of* things more than mortal sweet Shakspeare 
would dream. 

The tairics by moonlight dance round his green 
bed ; 

For hallow’d the turf is which pillow’d his head. 

Garrick. 

To a homeless man, who has no spot 
on tliis wide wx^rld which he can truly 
call his own, there is a momentary feel- 
ing of something like independence and 
territorial consequence, when, after a 
weary day’s travel, he kicks off his 
boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and 
stretches himself before an inn fire. Let 
Uie wDrld \vithout go as it may ; let 
kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he has 
the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, 
for the time being, the very monarch of 
all he surveys. The arm-chair is his 
throne, the poker his sceptre, and the 
little parlour, of some twelve feet square, 
his undisputed empire. It is a morsel of 
certainty, snatcluKl from thi^ midst of the 
uncertainties of life ; it is a sunny mo- 
ment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy 
day ; and he who lids advanced some 


way on the pilgrimage of existence, 
knows the importance of husbanding 
even morsels and moments of enjoyment. 
“ Shall I not take mine case in mine 
inn ?” thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, 
lolled back in my elbow-chair, and cast 
a complacent look about the little parlour 
of the Red Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspeare were 
just passing through my mind as the 
clock struck midnight from the tower of 
the church in which he lies buried. 
There was a gentle tap at the door, and 
a pretty chambermaid, putting in her 
smiling face, inquired, with a hesitating 
air, whether I had rung. I understood 
it as a modest hint that it was time to 
retire. My dream of absolute dominion 
was at an end ; so abdicating my throne, 
like a prudent potentate, to avoid being 
deposed, and putting the Stratford Guide- 
Book under my arm, as a pillow compa- 
nion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night 
of Shakspeare, the Jubilee, and David 
Garrick. 

The next morning was one of those 
quickening mornings which we sometimes 
have* in early spring ,* ^'for it was about 
the middle of March. The chills of a 
long winter had suddenly given way ; 
the north wind had spent its last gasp ; 
and a mild air came stealing from the 
west, breathing the breath of life into 
nature, and wooing every bud and flower 
to burst forth into fragrance and beauty. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical 
pilgrimage. My first visit was to the 
house where Shakspeare was born, and 
where, according to tradition, he was 
brought up to his father’s craft of wool- 
combing. It is a small mean-looking 
edifice of wood and plaster, a true 
nestling-place of genius, which seems to 
delight in hatching its oftspring in by- 
corners. The walls of its squalid cham- 
bers arc covered with names and inscrip- 
tions in every language, by pilgrims of 
all nations, ranks, and conditions, from 
the prince to the peasant ; and present a 
simple, but striking instance of the spon- 
taneous and universal homage of man- 
kind to the groat poet of nature. ^ 

The house is shown by a garrulous 
old lady, in a frosty red lace, lighted up 
by a cold blue anxious eye, and garnished 
with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curl- 
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iiig from uiuku' an excc^edingly dirty cap. 
She was peculiarly assiduous in exhi- 
biting th(3 relics with which this, like all 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. There 
was the shattered stock of - the very 
matchlock with wliich Shakspeare shot 
the deer, on his poacliiiig exploits. There, 
too, was his tobacco-box ; which proves 
that lie was a rival smoker of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; the sword also with wliich he 
played Jlarnlet; and the identical lantern 
with which Friar Laurence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb ! Tlicre 
was an ample supply also of Shakspeare’s 
mulberry-tree, wliich seems to have as 
extraordinary pow('rs of self-multiplica- 
tion as the wood of the true cross; of 
which there is enough extant to build a 
ship of the line. 

The most favourite object of curiosity, 
however, is Slmkspeare’s chair. It stands 
in the chimney-nook of a small gloomy 
(‘hamher, just behind wdiat was liis fa- 
ther’s sho[). Here he may many a time 
have sat w hen a boy, watching the slowly 
revolving spit with all the longing of an 
urchin; or of an (wening, listening to the 
cronies and gossips of Stratford, dealing 
forth churchyard tales and legendary 
anecdotes of the troublesome times of 
Fhiglaiid. In this chair it is the custom 
of every one that visits the house to sit : 
whether this bo done with the hojie of 
imbibing any of the inspiration of the 
bard I am at a loss to say — I merely 
mention the fact ; and mine hostess jiri- 
valely assured me, that, though built of 
solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of 
devotees, that the chair had to be new 
bottonuid at least once in three years. It 
is worthy of notice also, in the history of 
this extraordinary chair, that it partakes 
something of the volatile nature of the 
yanta (kisa of Loretto, or the flying 
(•hair of the Arabian (mchanter ; for 
though sold some few' years since to a 
northern jirincess, yet, strange to tell, it 
has found its way back again to the old 
chimncjy-cornor. 

I am always of easy faith in such 
matters, and am ever willing to be de- 
ceived, where the dcoceit is pleasant and 
cost* nothing. I am therefore a ready 
believer in relics, k^gcuids, and local 
anecdotes of goblins and groat men ; and 
would advise all travellers who travel for 


their gratification, to be the same. What 
is it to us, whether these stories be true 
or false, so long as we can persuade our- 
selves into the belief of them, and enjoy 
all the charms of the reality? There 
is nothing like resolute good-humoured 
credulity in these matters ; and on this 
occasion I W(mt even so lar as willingly 
to believe the claims of mine hostess to a 
lineal descent from the poet, when, un- 
luckily for my faith, she put into my 
hands a play of her own composition, 
which set all belief in her consanguinity 
at defiance. 

From the birthjilace of Shakspeare a 
few^ paces brought uk^ to his grave. ITc 
lies buried in tlu; chancel of the parish 
<*hurcJi, a large and venerable pile, moul- 
dering with ag(i, but richly ornamented. 

It stands on the banks of the Avon, on 
an embowc'red point, and separated by j 
adjoining gardens from the suburbs c>f ■ 
the town. Its situatkni is fjuiet and re- | 
tired : the river runs murmuring at the 
foot of the churchyard, and the elms 
which grow' ujion its banks drooj) their 
branches into its clear bosom. An ave- 
nue of limes, the boughs of which are 
curiously interl.*tc(‘d, so as to form in 
summer an arclied way of foliage, loads 
up from the gate of the yard to tlic 
church j)orch. The graves arc over- 
grown w ith grass ; the gray tombstones, 
some of them nearly sunk into the earth, 
are half covered with moss, w'hich has 
likewise tinted the reverend old building. 
Small birds liave built their nests among 
the cornices and fissures of the walls, 
and ko(;p up a continual flutter and chirp- 
ing; and rooks are sailing and cawing 
about its lolly gray spire. 

In the course of my rambles I met 
with lh(5 gray-}K^‘id(Hi sexton, and ac- 
companied liim home to got the key of 
the church. He liad lived in Strfilfor(V ’ 
man and boy, for eighty years, and 
seemed still to exjnsider himself a vigorous 
man, with the trivial exception that he 
had nearly lost the use of his legs for a 
few years past. His dwelling w'as a 
cottage, looking out uj)on the Avon and 
its bordering meadows ; and was a pic- 
ture of that neatness, order, and comfort, 
wdiich pervade the humblest dwcdlings in 
this country. A low wdiito washed room, 
with a stone floor carefully scrubbed.^ 
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served for parlour, kitchen, and hall. 
Rows of pewter and earthen dishes glit- 
tered along the dresser. On an old 
oaken table, well rubbed and polished, 
lay the family bible and prayer-book, 
and the drawer contained the family 
"^{brary, composed of about half a score 
oJVvelUihumbed volumes. An ancient 
clock, <jiat important article of cottage 
furniture, ticked on the opposite side of 
the room ; with a bright warming-pan 
hanging on one side of it, and the old 
man’s horn-handled Sunday cane on the 
other. The fireplace, as usual, was 
>^ide and deep enough to admit a gossip 
knot within its jambs. In one corner 
sat the old man’s granddaughter sewing, 
a pretty blue-eyed girl, — and in th*e op- 
posite corner was a superannuated crony, 
whom he addressed by the name of John 
Ange, and who, 1 found, had been his 
companion from childhood. They had 
played together in infancy ; they had 
worked together in manhood ; they were 
now tottering about and gossiping away 
the evening of life ; and in a short time 
they will probably be buried together in 
‘ the neighbouring churchyard. It is not 
often that we sec two strcRms of existence 
running thus evenly and tranquilly side 
by side ; it is only in such quiet “ bosom 
scenes” of life that they are to be met 

I with. 

I 1 had hoped to gather some tradi- 
! tionary anecdotes of the bard from these 
I ancient chroniclers, but they had nothing 
I new to impart. The long interval du- 
j ring which Shakspeare’s writings lay in 
I comparative neglect has spread its sha- 
dow over his history ; and it is his good 
or evil lot that scarcely any thing re- 
mains to his biographers but a scanty 
handful of conjectures. 

The sexton and his companion had 
‘ b7*bn f^nploy^d as carpenters on the pre- 
parations for the celebrated Stratford 
jubilee, and they remembered Garrick, 
the prime mover of the fete, who super- 
intended the arrangements, and who, 
according to the sexton, was “ a short 
punch man, very lively and bustling.” 
John Ange had assisted also in cutting 
down Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, of j 
which he had a morsel in his pocket for j 
sale ; no doubt a sovei;eign quickener of ' 
literary conception. j 


I was grieved to hear these two worthy I 
wights speak very dubiously of the elo- 
quent dame who shows the Shakspeare 
house. John Ange shook his head when 
I mentioned her valuable and inexhausti- 
ble collection of relics, particularly her 
remains of the mulberry-tree ; and the 
old sexton even expressed a doubt as to 
Shakspeare having been born in her 
house. I soon discovered that he looked 
upon her mansion with an evil eye, as a 
rival to the poet’s tomb ; the latter hav- 
ing comparatively but few visiters. Thus 
it is that historians difier at the very 
outset, and mere pebbles make the stream 
of truth diverge into difterent channels 
even at the fountain-head. 

We approached the church through 
the avenue of limes, and entered by a 
gothic j)orch highly ornamented, with 
carved doors of massive oak. The in- | 
terior is spacious, and the architecture 
and cml)ellishments superior to those of 
most country churches. There are se- 
veral ancient monuments of nobility and 
gentry, over some of which hang funeral 
escutcheons, and banners dropping piece- 
mearfrom the walls. TiiS tomb of Shak- 
spoaro is in the chancel. The place is 
solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave 
before the pointed windows, and the 
Avon, which runs at a short distance 
from the walls, keeps up a low perpetual 
murmur. A flat stone marks the spot 
where the bard is buried. There arc 
four lines inscribed on it, said to have 
been written by himself, and which have 
in them something extremely awful. If 
they arc indeed his own, they show that 
solicitude about the quiet of the grave, 
which seems natural to line sensibilities 
and thoughtful minds : 

(^oofl friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbearo 

To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blessed be he that spares ihesc stones. 

And curst be he that moves 1113? bones ! 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the 
wall, is a bust of Shakspeare, i)ut up 
shortly after his death, and considered as 
a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant 
and serene, with a finely-arched fore- 
head ; and I thought I could read in it 
clear indications of that cheerful, social 
disposition, by which he was as much 
characterized among his contemporaries 
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as by the vastness of his genius. The 
I inscription mentions his age at the time 
I of his decease — filly-three years; an un- 
timely death for the world ; for what 
fruit might not have been expected from 
the golden autumn of such a mind, 
sheltered as it was from tJie stormy 
vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in 
the sunshine of popular and royal fa- 
vour ! 

The inscription on the tombstone has 
not been without its ('fleet. It has pre- 
vented tlie removal of his remains from 
the bosom of his native place to West- 
minster Abbt^y, which was at one time 
contemplated. A few years since also, 
as some labourers were digging to make 
an adjoining vault, the eartli caved in, so 
as to leave a vacant s])ace almost like 
an arch, through which one might have 
reached into his grave. No one, how- 
ever, presumed to meddle with his re- 
mains so awfully guardcjd by a maledic- 
tion ; and lest any of the idle or th(' 
curious, or any collector of relics, should 
be lenipt<3d to commit depredations, the 
old sexton k(^pt watch over the place for 
two days, unlit the vault was fniished 
and the aperture closed again. He told 
nu; that he liad made bold to look in at 
tlu' bole, but c(3uld see neither c(.)ffai nor 
boiK's ; nothing but dust. It was some- 
thing, I thought, to have s(ien the dust of 
Shakspeare. 

N('xt to this grave are those of his 
wit(3, liis favourite daughter, Mrs. Hall, 
and otlu'rs of his family. On a tomb 
close by, also, is a full length efligy 
of his old friend John Combe, of usurious 
nu'mory ; on whom he is said to have 
written a ludicrous epitaph. There are 
other inomnni'nts around, but the mind 
refuses to dwell on any thing that is not 
connected with Shakspeare. His idea 
jiervades the place; the whole pile seems 
but as his mausoleum. 'J^he fc'clings, no 
longer checked and thwartt^d by doubt, 
here indulge in perfect confakuice; other 
traces of liim may be false or dubious, 
but h(‘re is palpable evidence and abso- 
lute certainty. As I trod the sounding 
pavement, there was sometliing intense 
and thrilling in the idea, that, in very 
trutli, the remains of Shakspcarc were 
mouldering beneath my feet. It was a 
long time before 1 could prevail upon 


myself to leave the place ; and as I 
passed through the churchyard, I plucked 
a branch from one of the yew trees, the 
only relic that I have brought from 
Stratford. 

I had now visited the usual object of a 
pilgrim’s devotion, but I had a desire te,- 
I see the old family scat of the Lucy%’ at 
Charlecot, and to ramble throiAgh the 
park where Shakspeare, in ‘company 
with some of the roisters of Stratford, 
committed his youthful offence of deer- 
stealing. Til this liarebrained exploit we 
are told that he was taken prisoner, and 
carried to the keeper’s lodge, where he 
remained all night in doleful cajitivity. 
When brought into the presence of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, his treatmcHit must have 
been galling and humiliating; for it so 
wrought upon his spirit as to produce a 
rough pasquinade, which was affixed to 
the park gate at Charlecot.*' 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity 
of tlie knight so incensed him, that he 
applied to a lawyer at Warwick to put 
the severity of the laws in force against 
the rhyming d(‘er-stalker. Shakspeare 
did not wait to brave the united puissance, 
of a knight of Ihe shire and a country 
atloriK'y. He forthwith ribandoned the 
pk'asant banks of tbe Avon and his 
paternal trade ; wand(;red away to Lon- 
don ; became a hanger-on to the tlica- 
tres ; then an actor ; and, finally, wrote 
fc)r the stage ; and thus, through tlie 
persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, Strat- 
ford lost an indiffi'rent wool-comber, and 
the world gaiiu'd an immortal poet. He 
rc'tained, however, for a long time, a 
sense of tbe harsh tn^atment (jf the J^ord 
of Charlecot, and revc'iiged himself in his 
writings ; but in the sportive way of a 
good-natured mind. Sir Thomas is said 
to be the original of Justice Shallow, and 
the satire is slily fixed upon him'^by ific 
justice’s armorial bearings, which, like 


* The following is the only stanza extant of this 
lam})Oon ; — 

A parliament mcinb(‘r, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an nsse: 
If lowsie IS Lucy, ns some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy lowsie, whatever befall it. 
lie thinks himself gnsat; 

Vet an asse in his stale. 

We allow by his cars but with asses to mate. 

If Lucy IS lowsie, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 
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those of the knight, had white luces* in 
the quarterings. 

Various attempts have been made by 
his biographers to soflcn and explain 
away this early transgression of the 
poet ; hut I look upon if as one of those 
V^^oughtless exploits natural to his situa- 
tTJWkss^nd turn of mind. Sbakspcarc, 
when^oung, had doubtless all the wild- 
' ness aiK^Togularity of an ardent, undis- 
ciplined, and undirected genius. The 
poetic temperament has naturally some- 
thing ill it of the vagabond. When left 
to itself it runs loosely and wildly, and 
delights in every thing eccentric and 
licentious. It is ofttui a turn-up of a die, 
in the gambling freaks of fate, whether a 
natural genius shall turn out a great 
rogue or a great poet ; and had not 
Shakspeare’s mind fortunately taken a 
literary bias, he might have as daringly 
transcended all civil, as he has all dra- 
matic laws. 

I have little doubt that, in early life, 
when running, like an unbroken colt, 
about the neighbourhood of Stratford, he 
was to bo found in the company of all 
kinds of odd anomalous characters; that 
ho associated with all the inadcaps of the 
, place, and was one of those unlucky 
urchins, at mention of vdiorn old men 
shake their heads, and predict that they 
will one day come to the gallows. To 
him the poaching in Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
park was doubtless like a foray to a 
Sc'ottish knight, and struck his eager, 
and as yet untamed, imagination, as 
something delightfully ad venturous. I 

* The luce is a pike or jack, and ab.uiiuls in the 
Avon about (^barlecol. 

t A proof ol’ Shakspeare's random babils and 
associates in Ins youtliliil days may be found in a 
I traditionary anecdote, picked up at Stratford by the 
cider Ireland, and mentioned in his J’lcturesque 
Views on the Avon.” 

About ^ven miles from Stratford lies the thirsty 
little mantet towft of lledford, famous for its ale. 
Two societie.s of the village yeomanry used to 
meet, under the appellation of tlie Bedford topers, 
and to challenge the lovers of good ale ol tho 
neighbouring villages to a contest of drinking. 
Among others, the people of Stratford were called 
out to prove the strength of their heads; and in the 
number of the champions was Shakspeare, who, lu 
spite of the proverb, that “they who drink beer 
will think beer,” was as true to his ale as t’alstaff 
to his sack. The chivalry of Stratford was stag- 
gered at the first onset, and sounded a retreat while 
they had yet legs to carry them off the field. They 
had scarcely marched a mile when, thinr legs fail- 
ing them, they were forced to lie down under a 
crab4ree, where they passed *the night. It is still 


The old mansion of Charlecot and its 
surrounding park still remain in the pos- 
session of the Lucy family, and arc 
peculiarly interesting, from being con- 
nected with this whimsical but eventful 
circumstance in the scanty history of the 
I bard. As the house stood at little more 
than throe miles distance from Stratford, 
I resolved to pay it a pedestrian visit, 
that ! might stroll leisurely through some 
of those scenes from which Shakspeare 
must have derived his earliest ideas of 
rural imagery. 

The country was yet naked and leaf- 
less ; but hmgUsh scenery is always ver- 
dant, and the sudden change in the tem- 
perature of the weather was surprising 
in its quickening clfects iqioii the land- 
scape. It was inspiring and animating 
to witness this first awakening of spring; 
to feel its warm breath stealing over the 
senses ; to see tho moist mellow earth 
beginning to put forth the green sprout 
and the tender blade : and tlie trees and 
shrubs, in their reviving tints and burst- 
ing buds, giving the promise of returning 
foliage and flower. Tho cold snowdrop, 
that little borderi'r on the skirts of winter, 
was to be seen with its chaste white blo.s- 
soms in tho small gardens before the 
cottages. The bk'ating of tho new-dropt 
lambs was faintly heard from thf; fields. 
The sparrow twittered about the; thatch(jd 
eaves and budding hedges ; the robin 
threw a livelier note into his late que- 
rulous wintry strain ; and the lark, 
springing up from tho reeking bosom 
of the meadow, towered away into the 
bright fleecy cloud, ])ouring forth torrents 
of melody. As I watched tho little song- 
ster, mounting np higher and higher, 
until his body was a more speck on the 
white bosom of the cloud, while the oar 

standing, and goes by the name of Shaksjicare’a 
tree. 

Jn the morning his companioii.s awaked the bard, 
and proposed returning to Bedlbrd, but he (loclined, 
saying he bad had enough, having drank with 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marhton, 

Haunted ITilbro’, Hungry flraflon. 

Drudging Bxhall, Papist Wicksfbrd, 

Beggarly Broom, ana Drunken Jicdibrd. 

“The villages here alluded to,” says Ireland, 
“ still bear the epithets thus given them : the people 
of Pebworth arc still famed for their skill on the 
pipe and labbr; Hilborough is now called Haunted 
Hilborough; and Grafton is famous for tho poverty 
of Its soil.” 
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was still filled with his music, it called to there was a stile, however, for the benofi 
,mind Shakspeare’s exquisite little song of the pedestrian; there being a public 
inCymbeline: right of way through the grounds. : 

delight in these hospitable estates, in 
Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven s gate sings, vvhich every one has a kind of proj)erty 

And Phoebus ’gins arise, j r * .u • ^ 

His steeds to water at those springs, —at least as far as the lootpatn IS con- 

0« chaliccd flowers that lies. cemcd. It in somc measuH) reconciles 

And winking mary-buds begin a poor man to his lot, and, what is 

To ope their golden eyes ; to the better lot of his ncighbour^Hius to 

With every thing that pretty bin, have parks and pleasure-groun^Is thrown 

open for his recreation, lie breathes the 
Indeed, the whole country about here pure air as freely, and lolls as luxuri- 
is poetic ground : every thing is asso- ously under the shade, as the lord of the 
ciated with the idea of Shakspearc. soil ; and if he has not the privilege of 

Every old cottage that I saw, 1 fancied calling all that he sees his own, he has 


hat is 

)our^4fmis to 
axim thrown 


into some resort of his boyhood, where 
he had acquired his intimate knowledge 
of rustic life and manners, and heard 
those legendary tales and wild super- 
stitions which he has woven like witch- 
craft into his dramas. For in his time, 
we are told, it was a popular amusement 
in winter evenings “ to sit round the fire, 
and tell merry tales of errant knights, 
queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, 
dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, 
goblins, and friars.”* 

My route fat a part of the way Jay in 
sight of the Avon, which made a variety 
of the most fanciful doublings and wind- 
ings through a wide and fertile valley ; 
sometimes glittering from among willows, 
which fringed its borders; sometimes dis- 


not, at the same time, the trouble orj)ay- 
I ing for it, and keeping it in order. 

I now found mysell’ among noble ave- 
nues of oaks and elms, whose vast size 
bespoke the growth of centuries. The 
wind sounded solemnly among their 
branches, and the rooks cawed from 
their hereditary nests in the tree tops. 
The eye ranged through a long lessen- 
ing vista, with nothing to interrupt the 
view but a distant statue ; and a vagrant 
deer stalking like a shadow across the 
opening. 

There is something about these stately 
old avenues that has the efte.ct of gothic 
architecture, not merely from the pre- 
tended similarity of form, but from their 
bearing the evidence of long duration. 


appearing among groves, or beneath green and of having had their origin in a period 


banks ; and sometimes rambling out into 
full view, and making an azure sweep 


of time with which we associate ideas of 
romantic grandeur. They betoken also 


round a slope of meadow land. This the long-settled dignity, and proudly- 
beautiful bosom of country is called the concentrated independence of an ancient 
Vale of the Red Horse. A distant line family; and I have heard a worthy 
of undulating blue hills seems to be its but aristocratic old friend observe, when 
boundary, whilst all the soft intervening speaking of the sumptuous palaces of 
landscape lies in a manner enchained in modern gentry, that “ money could do 
the silver links of the Avon. much with stone and mortar, but, thank 

After pursuing the road for about three Heaven, there was no such thing as sud- 
miles, I turned off into a footpath, which dcnly building up an avenue of o^'ks.” 
led along the borders of fields and under It was from wandering in early life 
hedgerows to a private gate of the park; among this rich scenery, and about the 

romantic solitudes of the adjoining park 
♦ Scot, in his ‘‘Dificoverir of Witchcraft.” enu- of Fullbroke, which then formed a part 
merates a host of these iircside fancies. “And r t * i i 

they have so fraid us wuh bull-beggars, spirit^?, Eucy estate, that some of ohak- 

witchcs, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, spearo’s commentators have supposed he 

derived his noble forest meditations of 
nymphos, changelings, incubus, Kobin-goodlellow, Jacques, and the enchanting woodland 

the .pome the. mire the man in the oake. the pictures in “ As VOll like it.” It is in 
hellwame, the fier drake, the puckle, J om Thombe, 1 , i ^ i 

hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, boneless, and such other 'onely wanderings through such scenes, 
bugs, that we were afraid of our own shadows.” that the mind drinks deep but quiet 


landscape lies in a manner enchained in 
the silver links of the Avon. 

After pursuing the road for about three 
miles, I turned off into a footpath, which 
led along the borders of fields and under 
hedgerows to a private gate of the park; 

♦ Scot, in his “ Discoverir of Witchcraft,” enu- 
merates a host of these fireside fancies. “And 
they have so fraid us vvuh bull-beggars, spirit^?, 
witches, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, 
faunes, syrens, kit with the can stickc, tritons, 
contv^urs, dwarfes, giantes, imps, calcars, conjurors, 
nymphos, changelings, incubus, Kobin-goodlellow, 
the spornc, the marc, the man in the oake, the 
hellwaine, the fier drake, the puckle, Tom Thombe, 
hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, boneless, and such other 
bugs, that we were afraid of our own shadows.” 
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draughts of* inspiration, and becomes in- 
tensely sensible of the beauty and ma- 
jesty of nature. The imagination kin- 
dles into revery and rapture ; vague but 
exejuisite image's and ideas keep breakiiig 
upon it ; and we revel in a mute and al- 
'“i. most incommunicable luxury of thought. 
TlSi^ in some such mood, and perhaps 
undel^nc of tbosei very trees before me, 
wbiedi tlitew their broad shade's over the' 
grassy hanks and (|ui' ering waters of 
the Avem, that the; poe.'t’s fancy may 
have sallie;(l forth into that little; semg 
which breathes tlie very soul of a rural 
voluptuary : 

ITudcr the j;;rcen-wood Iron, 

Who loves to lie with me. 

And tune his morr_y throat, 
l^Hto the fcwoc't bud's note, 

(^>mo hither, eoine hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

JNo eiiciny, 

Ihit wiiiti'r and rough wi'alher. 

J have; now come in sight of the house. 
It is a large huileling eif brick, with stone' 
quoins, and is in the geithic style of 
Queen EHztibetlfs day, having be'en built 
in the' fii\>t year of li('r reign. The e'X- 
terior re'intiins ve'ty ne'atV m its original 
state, and may be considere'el a fair spe- 
cime'n of the residence of u w'caltlty c.oun- 
try gentle'inan e»f' those days. A gretit 
gateway eipens from the; park into a kind 
e)f courtyard in frenit of* the' house*, orna- 
meaited with a grass-plot, shrubs, and 
fle)W('r-be'els. The gatewvjiy is in imita- 
tion of llie; ancK’ut barbacan ; beang a 
kind of eiiitjiosl, and fkinke'd by tenvers ; 
though e'vide'jifly fir mere orname'nt, in- 
ste’ad of dofene/e;. The front e>f the house 
is ceirnpletely in the old style; with stone- 
shafted e'aseme'iits, a great bow-wandow 
e)f h('avy stone-work, and a j)ortal with 
armeirial be'arings over it, carved in stone. 
At-eaelt cornevr of the building is an octa- 
gon tower, surniount(;(l by a gilt ball and 
W(!alhe'rcc3ck. 

The Avon, which winds through the 
])ark, mak(;s a bend just at the I'oot of’ a 
gently-sloping bank, which sw'oeps down 
from the rear of the; house. Large herds 
of deer were f'l'ding or reposing upon its 
borders, and swans were sailing majes- 
tically upon its bosom. As 1 contern- 
})lated venerable old mansion, 1 calk'd 

to mitid FalstafF s encAmium on Justice 
VOL. I. 26 

H 

Shallow’s abode, and the affected indif- 
ference and real vanity of the latter : 

Ftihin^. You have here a goodly dwelling and 
a rich. 

Shallow, flarrcn, barren, barren ; beggars all, 
beggars all, Sir John; — many, good air. 

Whatever may have b(;en the joviality 
of the old mansion in the days of Shak- 
speare, it had now an air of stillness and 
.solitude. Th(' great iron gateway that 
opened into the; courtyard wais locked ; 
th('re wais no show of servants hustling 
about the place; the deer gazed quietly 
at me as I pas.s(;d, being no longer har- 
ried by the mosstroopc'rs of Stratford. 
The only sign of domestic lite that 1 im't 
with was a wbit(' cat stealing wdtii wary 
look and stealthy j)ace towards tin* sta- 
bk's, as if on souk; nefarious expc'dition. 

I must not omit to jnention th(' carcass 
of a scoundrel crow which I saw sus- 
pendc'd against the barn w'all, as it show's 
that the Lucys still itdierit that lordly 
abhorrence of [loacbers, and mainlain 
that rigorous ('\(‘rcis(; of t('rritorird pow'cr 
which was so strenuously manifi'sU'd in 
tlu; cast' of tlu' bard. • 

After prowling about for some time, I 
at k'ngtb found my w’ay to a lateral por- 
tal, w'hieli was thi' every-day entrance 
to the mansion. 1 waas courteously re- 
c('iv('d by a worthy old houst'ket'per, 
who, with the civility and communica- 
tivf'iiess of her ordi'i*, showed me th(* in- 
terior of th(* house'. TIk' greater jiart has 
undergone alterations, and Ix't'Ji adapted 
to modern tastes and modes of living : 
tlu'H' is a fiiK' old oakt'ii staircase: and 
the great ball, that noble fi'atun' in an 
anck'iit manor-house, still r(;tains mil'll 
of the aj)pearance it must have had in 
the day.s of Shakspean'. Th<* (‘eiling is 
areJu'ti and lolly ; and at one ('iid is a 
gallery, in whieh stamls an organ. The 
wea[)ons and trojdiies of tlie chasf', which 
formerly adorned tlie hall of a eoimtry 
gentleman, have made way for faunly 
portraits. Tliere is a wide hospitable 
fireplacx;, calculated for an ampl<; old- 
fashioned w'ood fire, firmerly the' rally- 
ing-j)lacc of winter f'stivity. (Jiuthe 
opposite; siek; of the hall is the huge 
gothic how-wundow, w'ith stoiu' shafts, 
which looks out upon tin; courtyard. ^ 
Here are emblazoned in staiiK;d glass 

_ M 
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! the armorial bearings of the Lucy family 
' for many gcmcrations, some being dated 
I in 1558. I was delighted to observe in 
' tlie quarterings the three white laces^ by 
I which the character of Sir Thomas was 
I first identified with that of Justice Shal- 
i low. They arc mentioned in the first 
I scene of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

' where the Justice is in a rage with Fal- 
I staff for having “ beaten his men, killed 
\ his deer, and broken into his lodge.” 
i The poet had no doubt the offences of 
I himself and his comrades in mind at the 
1 time, and we may suppose the family 
j pride and vindictive threats of the puis- 
! sant Shallow to be a caricature of the 
j j)ompous indignation of Sir Thomas. 

I Stiallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not- I will 
j make a Star-Chamber mailer of it; if he were 
J twenty Sir John Falstaflk, h(; should not abuse 
Robert Shallow, Ksq. 

Slender. In the county of Gloster, justice of 
peace, and coram. 

Shallotv. Ay, cousin Slender, and ruaf alarum. 

Slender. Ay, and ratal or nm too, and a gentle- 
man born, master parson; who writes himself 
Armipero in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obliga- 
tion, Armigero. 

Shallow. Ay, that I do ; and have done any time 
these three hundred years. 

Slejuhr All h'.s Kuccessors gone before him 
have done’t, and all his ance^^tors that come after 
him may; they may give the dozen while Luces in 
their coat. * * * * * 

Shallow. The council shall hear it ; it is a not. 

Evans. It is not meet the council hear of a 
not; there is no lear of Got in a not; the council, 
hear you, shall desire to hear the fear of flot, and 
not to hear a not ; take your vizaments in that. 

Shallow. Ha ! o’ my life, if 1 were young again, 
the sword should end it. 

Near the window thus emblazoned 
hung a portrait, by Sir Pet(?r Lely, of 
one of the Lucy family, a great beauty 
of the time of Charles the Second : the 
old housekeeper shook her head as she 
pointed to the picture, and informed me 
tliat this lady had been sadly addicted to 
cards, and had gambled away a great 
portion of the family estate, among which 
was that jiart of the ]iark where Shak- 
speare and his comrades had killed the 
deer. The lands thus lost had not been 
entirely regained by the family even at 
the present day. It is but justice to this 
recreant dame to confess that she had a 
surpassingly fine hand and arm. 

The picture which most attracted my 
attention, was a great painting over the 
fireplace, containing likenesses of Sir 
Thomas Lucy and his family, who in- 


habited the hall in the latter part of 
Shakspeare’s lifetime. I at first thought 
that it was the vindictive knight himself, 
but the housekeeper assured me that it 
was his son ; the only likeness extant of 
the former being an effigy upon his tomb 
in the church of the neighbouring hamlet 
of Charlecot. The picture gives a lj,v iiy 
idea of the costume and mariner{^’"^6T the 
time. Sir Thomas is dressed if! ruff and 
doublet ; white shoes with roses in them ; 
and has a peaked yellow, or, as Master 
Slendtir would say, “ a cane-coloured 
beard.” His lady is seated on the oppo- 
site side of the picture, in wide ruff and 
long stomacher, and the children have a 
most venerable stiffness and formality of 
dress. Hounds and spaniels are mingled 
in th(‘ family group; a hawk is sealed on 
his perch in the for(‘ground, and one of 
the children holds a bow ; — all intimating 
the knight’s skill in hunting, hawking, 
and archery — so indispensable to an ac- 
complished gentleman in those days.^' 

I regretted to find that the ancient fur- 
niture of the hall had disappeared ; for I 
had hoped to meet with the stately elbow- 
chair of carved oak, in which the country 
squire of former days was wont to sway 
the sceptre of empire over his rural do- 
mains; and in which it might be pr('- 
suined the redoubted Sir Thojnas sat en- 
throned in awful state whtai the recreant 
Shakspeare was brought before him. As 
I like to deck out [lictures for my own 
entertainment, I pleased myself with the 
idea that this very hall had been the; 
scene of the unlucky bard’s examination 
on the morning after his captivity in the 
lodge. I fancied to myself the rural po- 
tentate, surrounded by his body-guard of 
butler, pages, and bluc-coated serving- 
men with their badges ; while the luck- 

* Bishop Earle, speaking of the coimtty gentle- 
man of Ins lime, olwcrvcs, “ his liousekc-eping is 
seen much in the (hfferent families of clogs, and 
serving-inen attendant on their kennels; and the 
deepness of their throats is the depth of his dis- 
course. A hawk he esteems the true burden of 
nobility, and is exceedingly ambitious to seem de- 
lighted with the sport, and have his list gloved with 
his jesses.” And Giljnn, in his description of a 
Mr. Hastings, remarks, “ he kept all sorts of hounds 
that run buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and had 
hawks of all kinds both long and short winged. 
His great hall was commonly strewed with mar- 
rowbonc.s, and full of hawk perches, hounds, spa- 
niels, and terriers. On a broad hoartlj, naved with 
brick, lay some of tjje choicest terriers, -^punds, 
and spaniels.” 
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l(;ss culprit was brought in, forlorn and 
chapfallen, in tlu', custody of gamekeep- 
ers, liiflitsinen, and whippers-in, and fol- 
lowed by a rabble rout of country clowns. 
1 fancied bright faces of curious house- 
maids peeping from the Iialf-ojx'ned doors; 
.while from the gtdlery the fair daughters 
^^le knight leaned gracefully forward, 
cyeinj^lie youthful prisoner with that 
pity “ that dwells in wonuinhood.” Who 
would have thought that this poorvarlet, 
thus trembling before the bric‘f authority 
of a country squire, and the s])ort of 
rustic boors, was soon to become the de- 
light of princes; the theme of all tongues 
and ages ; the dictator to the human 
mind ; and was to confer immortality on 
his o})pressor by a caricature and a lam- 
poon ! 

J was now invited by the butler to walk 
into the garden, and 1 felt inclined to 
visit the orchard and arbour where th(‘ 
j jiistic(‘ tnsited Sir John Falstaff and 
I C'ousin SIh'iKMi “ to a last } ear’s pippin 
I of his own grading, with a dish of c.ir- 
raways ;” but 1 had already spent so 
j much of the day in my ramblings that 1 
was oblig(‘d to give up any further in- 
vestigations. Wh(‘n abifut to take my 
leav(', I was gratified by the civil entrea- 
ti(;s of the housekeeper and butler, that I 
would tak(‘ some ndrcishment: an instance 
of good old hospitality, which T grieve to 
say we castk'-hunters seldom meet with 
in modern days. I make no doubt it is 
a virtue wdiicli tlui pr(‘sent representative; 
of the Lucy^s inherits from his ance'ste)rs; 
for Shaks})eare, even in his caricature, 
rnake's Justien Shallow im])e)rtunate in 
I this resjieH^t, as witness his pre?ssing in- 
stances to Falstair. 

“ By cock and pyo, Sir, you shall not away to- 
mfrht xvill not excuse you; you shall 

not ^ excused ; excuses shall not be admitted ; 
thci<H) ’i'lo excuse shall servo ; you shall not bo 
exculB *****. Some pijjeons, Davy ; a couple 
ol’ short-legged hens ; a joint of mutton ; and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William Cook.” 

I now bade a reluetant farewell to the 
old hrdl. My mind had become so com- 
pletely possessed by the imaginary scenes 
and characters connect(‘d with it, that I 
seemed to be actually living among them. 
Every thing brought them as it were be- 
fore my*‘l3ycs ; and as the door of the 
dinkig-room opened, F almost expected 


to hear the feeble voice of Master Silenctj 
quavering forth his favourite ditty : 

“ 'Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all. 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide !” 

On returning to my inn, I could not 
hut reflect on the singular gifl of the 
l)oet ; to be able thus to spread the 
magic of his mind over the very face of 
nature ; to give to things and places a 
charm and character not their own, and 
to turn this “ w'orking-day world” into a 
j>erfect fairy land, lie is indt;ed the 
true enchanter, whose spell operates, not 
upon the senses, but upon the imagina- 
tion and lh(; heart. Under the; wizard 
influence of Shakspeare, I had b(‘en 
walking all diiy in a complete delusion. 
I had surveyed the landscape through 
the prism of poetry, which tijiged every 
()l)j(;ct with the hues of the rainbows I 
bad b(‘eu surrounded with fanck'd beings: 
with mere airy nothings, conjured uj) by 
poetic iiuwer; ycJ which, to me, had all 
lh(‘ charm of reality. 1 bad beard Jacijiies 
soliloquize; beneath his oak ; had bcJield 
the fair Rosalind and her companion 
ventuHng ihrougli the woodlands ; and, 
above' all, had been onc;e more presenit 
in spirit with fat Jack Falstafl' and his 
contemporaries, from the august Justie‘e 
Shallow, down to the gentle Master Slen- 
der and the sweet Anne Page. Ten 
thousand honenirs and bk;ssings on tlu; 
bard who has Ihiis gilek'd tlie dull regali- 
ties (jf life wJtli innocemt illusions ; who 
has spread cxepiisite and unbought pk*a- 
surcs in my chequered path ; and be;- 
gniled my spirit in many a lonely hour, 
with all the cordial and ciiex*rful sympa- 
thie;s of social life ! 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon 
on my return, I pauscel to contemplate 
the distant church in which the poet lies 
buried, and could not hut exult in the 
malediction, wdiich has kept his ashes 
undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed 
vaults. What honour could his name 
have derived from being mingled in 
dusty companionship with the epitaphs 
an<l escufchcons and venal eulogiums 
of a titled multitude? Wliat wouW a 
crowded corn(;r in Westminster Abbey 
have been, compared with this reverend 
pile, which seems to stand in beautiful 
loneliness as his sole mausoleum ! The 
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solicitude about the grave may be but 
the otFspring of an overwrought sensi- 
bility ; but human nature is made up of 
foibles and prejudices ; and its best and 
b^nderest affections are rningh'd with 
these factitious feelings. lie ^\ho has 
sought r(*nown about the world, and has 
rea})ed a full harvest of worldly favour, 
will find, after all, that there is no love, 
no admiration, no applause, so sweet to 
the soul as that which springs up in his 
native plac(% It is there that he se(‘ks to 
b() gathered in peace and honour among 
his kindred and his early friends. And 
wlum the weary heart and failing head 
begin to warn him that the evening of 
lili; is drawing on, he turns as fondly as 
does the infant to the mother’s arms, to 
sink to sh^ep in tlie bosom of the scene 
of his (diildhood. 

I Tow would it liave ch(‘er(‘d the spirit 
of the youthful bard, when, wandering 
forth in disgrace ujion a doubtful world, 
lie cast ba(*k a heavy look upon his pa- 
ternal home, could he have forc'seen that, 
before ‘ many years, he should return to 
it (-ovf'red with renown ; that bis name* 
should becomcT th(' boast and glory ‘of his 
native' plae*e ; that his ashen's sheiuld be 
religiously guardc'd as its most preedenis 
tre'asiire ; and that its le'sse.'ning spire, on 
wliich his eyes were fixed in teuarful con- 
teanplatiejii, shemlel one day become the 
beacon, toweTing amidst the gentle land- 
scape, tei guieic the literary pilgrim of 
every nation to his tomb ! 


TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 

“ I appeal to any while^ man if ever lie enterod 
L()^an’^ cabin hungry, and he gave him not to eat; 
if t'\rr he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not.” 

SrEKt'H OF AN Indian Chief. 

There is something in the character 
and habits of the North American savage, 
taken in connexion with the scenery over 
which he is accustomed to range, its vast 
lakrs, boundless forests, majestic rivers, 
and trackless plains, that is, to my mind, 
uondi'rfully striking and sublime. lie is 
formed for the wilderness, as the Arab 
is for the desert. His nature is stern, 

I 
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simple, and enduring; fitted to grapple 
with difticultic's, and to support priva- 
tions. There seems but little soil in his 
heart for the growth of the kindly vir- 
tues ; and yet, if we would but take the 
trouble to penetrate through that [iroud 
stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which 
lock up his charact('r from casual ok rcr- 
vation, we should find him link^d^^fo his 
fellow-man of civilized life by^ more of 
I tliose sympathi('s and affections than are 
usually ascribed to him. 

It has been tlie lot of the unfortunate 
aborigines of America, in tlic early 
periods of colonization, to b(* doubly 
wronged l)y the white' me'ii. Thi'y have 
l)een dispossessed of th('ir heniditary pos- 
sessions by mercenary and frequently 
wanton warfare : and their characters 
have' be'cn traduced by bigoted and in- 
te're'ste'd writers. The ce)lonist has often 
tre.'aled them like beasts of the' fore'st ; 
and the author has ende‘ave)ured to justify 
him in his outrage's. The' fe)rme'r found 
it e'asie'r to exterminate than to civilize'; 
the latter to vilify than to discriminate. 
'J’he* appe'llatiems of savage anel ])agan 
we're' de'cme'd suftie'ient to sanction tlw) 
heistilitie's of both ; anel thus the poor 
wnnelerers of the fore;st we're.* ])erse'cuteel 
and eledame'd, not be'cause they we3re 
guilty, but because the'y we*re igneirant. 

The rights of the s.av.ago have se*ldom 
be'cn pro])e'rly aj)pre'ei!ilf'el e)r re-spected 
by the^ white man. In pe^ae'e he has, 
too, been often the dupe' of artful traffic; 
in war he has been regarde'd as a fe;ro- 
cious animal, whose life or deatli was a 
question of mere' j)re'e',autie)n anel e'onve- 
nience. Man is e*ruelly waste'ful of life 
when his own safe;ty is endangered, and 
he is sheltered by impunity ; and little 
mercy is to 1x3 expect(*d from him,' when 
he feels the sting of the re'ptile, and is 
conscious of the power to destroy. 

The same pre'judices, which were in- 
dulged thus early, exist in common cir- 
culation at the present day. Certain 
learned socic'tic's have, it is true, with 
laudable diligence, endeavoured to inves- 
tigaU' and record the real characters and 
manners of the Indian tribes ; the Ame- 
rican government, too, has wisely and 
humanely exi'rted itself to inculcate a 
friendly and forb(*aring spirit . towards 
them, and to protect them from^'Traud 
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and injustice.* The current opinion of 
the Indian character, however, is too apt j 
to be foriTied from the miserable hordes | 
which infest' the frontiers, and hang on 
the skirts of tlic settlemtaits. These arc 
too commonly composed of degenerate 
beings, corrupted and enfeebled by the 
'*/Tes of society, w’ithout being benefited 
by itx civilization. I'liat proud indepen- 
dence, S.hich formed the main pillar of 
savage virtue, has been shaken dowai, 
and the whole moral fabric lies in ruin. 
Their sj)irits arc humiliated and debased 
by a sense of inferiority, and their native 
courage cowed and daunted by the supe- 
rior knowledge and power of their en- 
lightened neighbours. Society has ad- 
vanced upon them like one of those 
w ithering airs that will sometimes breathe 
desolation over a whole region of fertility. 
It has enervated their strength, multiplied 
their diseases, and superinduced upon 
their original barbarity the low vices of 
artificial life. It has given them a thou- 
I sand superfluous wants, whilst it has 
I diminished their means of mere exist- 
! ence. It has driv(‘.n before it the animals 
I of the chase, wdio fly from the sound of 
the axe and the smoke qf the settlement, 

I and set;k refuge in the depths of remoter 
I forests and yet untrodden wilds. Thus 
I do we too often find the Indians on our 
frontiers to be mere wrecks and remnants 
of once powerful tribes, who have lin- 
gered in the vicinity of the settlements, 
and sunk into precarious and vagabond 
existence. Poverty, re])ining and hopc;- 
l()ss jjoverty, a canker of the mind un- 
known in savage lif(‘, corrod()s their 
spirits and blights every free and noble 
quality of their natures. They become 
drunken, indolent, feeble, thie\ish and 
j)Usillanimous. They loiter like vagrants 
about the settlements, among spacious 
dwellif^gs re]ilete with elaborate comforts, 
whicli only render them sensible of the 
comparative wretcliedness of their own 
condition. Luxury spreads its am])lc 

* The American government has been indefati- 
gable in Its exertions to uinelioratc the situation of 
the Indians, and to introduce among them the arts 
of civilization, and civil and religious knowledge. 
To jiroiect them from the frauds of the white 
traders, no pin chase ol land from them by jiidivi- 
duals is permitted; nor is any person allowed to 
receive lands from them as a jiresent, without the 
express s.iilctioii of government. These precau- 
tions '.iC strictly enforced. « , 


board before their eyes; but they arc 
excluded from the banquet. Plenty 
revels over the fields; but they arc 
starving in the midst of its abundance : 
the whole wilderness has blossomed into 
a garden ; but they feel as reptiles that 
infest it. 

How diffiu’ent was their state while yet 
the undisputed lords of the soil ! Their 
wants w^erc few, and the means of grati- 
fication within their reach. Thi'y saw 
every one round them sharing the same 
lot, enduring the same hardships, feeding 
on the same aliments, arrayed in the 
same rude garmiaits. No roof then rose, 
but w’as open to the homeless stranger ; 
no smoke curled among the trees, but he 
was Wellcome to sit down by its fire and 
join the inuiter in his repast. “ For,” 
says an old historian of New England, 
“ their life is so void of care, and they 
arc so loving also, that they make use 
of those things thtjy enjoy as common 
goods, and are therein so compassionate, 
that rat hen* than one should starves through 
want, they would starve all ; thus th('y 
pass their time merrily, not regarding 
our .pomp, hut arc hotter content with 
their owm, which some men esteem so 
meanly of.” Such w'erc the Indians 
whilst in the j)ride and energy of tlieir 
primitive natures ; they resc'rnhled those 
wild plants, which thrive host in the 
shades of the forest, hut shrink from th(j 
hand of cultivation, and perish beneath 
the influence of the sun. 

In discussing tluj savage character, 
writers liavo been too prone to indulge in 
vulgar prejudice and passionate' exagge- 
ration, instead of the candid temper of 
true philosophy. They liave not suffi- 
ciently considered the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the Indians have h(*en 
placed, .‘ind the peculiar principles under 
which they have been cdiicatc'd. No 
being acts more rigidly from rnki than the 
Indian, llis whole conduct is regulated 
according to some general maxims early 
im})lanted in his mind. The* moral laws 
that govern him are, to he sure, hut few; 
hut then he conforms to them all ; — the 
white man abounds in laws of ivlij'ion, 
morals, and manners, hut how many 
docs lie violate ! 

A frequent ground of accusation 
against the Indians is their disregard 
26 * 
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of trcatins, and thr treachery and wan- 
tonrioss with whirh, in time of apparent 
peace, they will suddenly fly to hos- 
tilities. The intercourse of the white 
men with the Indians, however, is too 
a[>t to he cold, distrustful, Ojjpressive, 
and insulting. They seldom treat them 
with that confidence and frankness which 
are indisj)ensnhle to real friendship ; nor 
is sLilficient caution observed not to ollend 
against theses feelings of pride or super- 
stition, which often prompt the Indian to 
hostility ([uicker than mere considerations 
of int(‘rest. 7'he solitary savage fi'els 
silently, but acutely. His sensibilities 
ar(‘ not diffused ov('r so wide a surlace 
as those of the white man ; but they run 
irj steadier and de('|)er chann(ds. His 
pride, his affections, his superstitions, are 
all direct(‘d towards fewer objects ; but 
thc' wounds inflicted on th(‘ni arc* j)ropor- 
tionably severe, and furnish moti\(‘s of 
hostility which wc cannot sufbciently 
a])|)reciate. Where a community is also 
limited in number, and forms one great 
patriarchal family, as in an Indian tribe, 
the' injury of an individual is the injury 
of th(‘. whole; and the scaitiinent of.ven- 
gc'anc'c is almost instantaneously diffused. 
One* council fire is sufticicait for the dis- 
cussion and arrangcamait of a plan of 
hostiliticN. Here all the fighting men 
and sagf‘s assemble. Eloqucaice and su- 
perstition combine to inflame the minds of 
lh(‘ warriors. 'The orator awakens their 
martial ardour, and they an* wrought up 
to a kind of religious desperation, by the 
visions of the proph(‘t and the dreamer. 

An instance of one of those sudden 
exasperations, arising from a motive pe- 
culiar to the Indian charactc'r, is extant 
in an old record of the early settlement 
of Massachusc’tts. The planters of Ply- 
mouth had dc'ficed the monumcuits of the 
d(*ad at Passouagessit, and had plundered 
the grave of the sachem’s mother of some 
skins with which it had been decorated. 
TJie Indians are remarkable for th(^ re- 
verence which they entertain for the 
sepulchres of their kindred. Tribes that 
have passed generations exiled from the 
abodes of their ancestors, when by | 
chance they have been travelling in the | 
vicinity, have been known to turn ! 
aside from the highway, and, guided 
by wonderfully accurate tradition, have 


crossed the country for miles to some 
tumulus, buried perhaps in woods, where 
the bones of their tribe wc'ro anciently 
deposited ; and there have passed hours 
in silf'iit meditation. fnfliK'nced by this 
sublime and holy feeling, the sachem, 
whose mother’s torn!) had bec'u violated, 
gathered his num togeth(’r, and addres/;^ a 
th(‘m in fh(‘ following beautifully Iinple 
and pathetic harangue ; a curious speci- 
men of Indian clo([ia;ncc, and an aftect- 
ing instance* of fdial piety in a savage. 

“ When last the glorious light of all 
the sky was underneath this globe*, and 
birds grew silent, I began to settle, as 
my custom is, to take* repose. Before 
mine eyes were fast closed, me‘thought I 
saw a vision at which my spirit was 
much troubled; and trembling at that 
doleful sight, a spirit crie*d aloud, ‘ Be- 
hold, my son, whom I have cherished, 
se(‘ the breasts that gave thee suck, the* 
hands that lap|)e(i tlu'c warm, and fed 
thee oft. Canst thou forg('t to take n*- 
venge of those w’ild people, who have 
defaced my monument in a desj)iteful 
manner, disdaining our antiquitir's and 
honourable customs? Se(', now, the 
Sachem’s gravq lies like thr* common 
])eople, d(‘fac(‘d by an ignobk* race. Thy 
mother doth complain, and im]>lores thy 
aid .against this thi(*vish peoj)l(‘, who have 
newly intruded on our laml. If this lx*. 
suft(*red, I shall not rest quiet in my 
everl.asting habitation.’ Tliis said, the 
spirit v.anish(*d, and I, all in a s\v(*at, not 
able scarce to speak, began to gr*t some 
strength, and r(*collect my spirits that 
were fted, and determinf'd to d(*mand 
your counsel and assistance.” 

I have adduced this anecdote at .some 
length, as it tends to show liow these 
sialden acts of hostility, which have been 
attributed to caprice and perfidy, may 
often arise from d(*(qi and generous mo- 
tives, which our inattention to Indian 
ch.'iracter and customs prevents our pro- 
perly appreciating. 

Another ground of violent outcry 
against the Indians is their barbarity to 
the vanquished. This had its origin 
partly in policy and ])artly in sup(*rstition. 
The tribes, though sometimes cjilled na- 
tions, wxjre never so formidable in their 
numbers, but that the loss scver.al 
warriors was sensibly felt ; this w'bj..i)ar- 
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I ' ticularly I ho case whon they had boon 
frequently ('iigaged in warfin;; and many 
an instance occurs in Indin n history, 
wliorc a tribe, tliat had long been formi- 
dable to its neighbours, Ijas ber'n broken 
up and driven away, by the capture and 
J massacre of its principal figliting -men. 

! Tlierewasa strong temptation, therefons 
I to tlic, victor to be merciless ; not so much 
to gratity any cruel revenge, as to provide 
for future security. The Indians had 
also the su])(‘rslitious belief, frecpient 
among barbarous nations, and prc'vahait 
also among the ancients, that the manes 
of their friends who had fallen in battle 
were soothed by the blood of the (‘aptives. 
The pj*isoners, however, who are not 
thus sacrificed, are ado])tcd into , their 
families in the plac(‘ of the slain, and are 
treated with the (‘onfidence and affection 
of ri'latives and frk'iids ; nay, sc* hos- 
j)itable and tend<‘r is their enrertainment, 
that w’hen the alti'rnative is oflerc'd tiaan, 
they will often pnder to remain with their 
ado])ted brc'thren, rather than return to 
th(‘ home ;md the‘ friends of th(‘ir youth. 

The cruelty (»f the Indians towards 
their ])risoners has h(‘en h(‘ightened since 
the colonization of the wlytes. What W’as 
form(‘rly a compliance with policy and 
sup(‘rstition, has been exf.speralcd into a 
i gratification of V(‘ngeanc(‘. The} cannot 
but be sensible that tbe white men are 
the usurpers of lh(‘ir ancient dominion, 
the cause of their d( gradation, and the 
gradual d('stroyr*rs of their race. They 
go forth to battle, smarting with injuries 
and indignities which they have indi\i- 
dually suftiu-ed, and tlu'y ar(‘ driven to 
madness and dc'spair b}' the wdd(‘-s]>read- 
ing d(‘solation, and the; overwhelming 
ruin of European warfare. The whites 
have too frequently set them an example 
of violence, by burning thedr villages 
and laying w.'jste their slender means of 
subsistence : and yet they wonder that 
savages do not show moderation and 
magnanimity towxards those who have 
l(‘ft them nothing but mere (wistence and 
WTotchedness. 

We stigmatize the Indians, also, as 
cow^ardly and tn^acherous, because they 
use stratagem in warfare, in preference to 
open force; hut in this they are fully 
justifa^d b.y tlu'ir rude code of honour. 
Thev are early taught ^that stratagem is 


I praiseworthy ; the bravest warrior thinks 
it no disgrace to lurk in silenc(‘, and take 
every advantage of Jiis foe ; he triumphs 
in the superior craft and sagacity by 
which i)0 lias been (‘iiablcd to surprise 
and destroy an enemy. Indeed, man is 
naturally more prone to subtilty than 
opr*n valour, owing to his physical weak- 
ness in comparison with oth(‘r animals, 
'riiey are endowed with natural W’eapons 
of defence: with horns, wdth tusks, with 
hoofs, and talons ; but man has to di'pend 
on his superior sagacity. In all his en- 
counters w'ith these, his proper eniMiiies, 
he r(‘sorts to stratagi'in ; and wdi(ai he 
perversely turns his hostility against his 
f(dlow-man, he at first continu(‘s the same 
subtle mode of warfare. 

The natural j)rincij)le of w'ar is to do 
the most harm to our enemy with the 
least harm to ourselves; and this of 
course is to be elfected by stratagem. 
That chivalrous courag(‘ which induces 
us to despise the, suggestions of prudence, 
and to rush in the face* of certain danger, 
is the oftsjiring of society, and produced 
by education. It is honourabb', because 
it is ip lact the triunqih of Jolly sentiment 
over an instinctive repugnanci* to [lain, 
and over those yesarnings lifter p( rsonal 
ease and security, wliich soci(‘ty has 
condc'mned as ignoble. If. is kept alive 
by pride and tlu; fear of shame ; and thus 
th(; dread of nxal evil is overcome by the 
superior dread of an evil which exists 
but in the imagination. It has been 
cherishiMl and stimulated also by various 
means. It has been the thi'mi* of spirit- 
stirring song and chivalrous story. The 
poet and minstrel have delightcul to shed 
round it the s})lendour of fiction; and 
even the historian has forgotten the sober 
gravity of narration, and hrokiai forth 
into enthusiasm and rhapsody in its praise. 
Triunqdis and gorgt'ous pageants have 
been its rcwaird : monuments, on wdiich 
art has ('xhausted its skill, and opulence 
its treasures, have been erc'cti'd to p(‘r- 
petuate a nation’s gratitude and admira- 
tion. Thus artilicially excited, courage 
has risen to an extraordinary and facti- 
tious di'gree of heroism ; and, arrayed in 
all the glorious “ ponqi and circumstance 
of war,” this turbulent quality has even 
been able to (iclipse many of tliosc quiet, 
but iirv'al liable virtues, wdiich silently 
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ennoble the human character, and swell 
the tid(j of human happiness. 

But if courage intrinsically consists in 
the defiance of danger and pain, the life 
of the Indian is a continual exhibition of 
it. He lives in a state of perpetual hos- 
tility and risk. Peril and adventure are 
congimial to his nature ; or rather seem 
necessary to arouse his faculties and to 
give an interest to his existence. Sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes, whose mode of 
warfare is by ambush and surprisal, he is 
always prejiared for fight, and lives with 
his weapons in his hands. As the ship 
careers in h'arful singleness through the 
solitudes of ocxian ; — as the bird mingles 
among clouds and storms, and wings its 
way, a mere spt'ck, across the pathless 
fields of air ,* — so th(i Indian holds liis 
course silent, solitary, but undaunted, 
through the boundless bosom of the wil- 
(l(‘rness. Ilis exjieditions may vie in 
distance and danger with the jiilgrimage 
of the devotee, or the crusade of the 
knight-errant. He traverses vast forests, 
expos('d to the hazards of lonely sickness, 
of lurking enemies, and pining famine. 
Stormy lakes, those great inland seas, are » 
no obstacles to his wand(;rings : in his 
light canoe of bark, he sports, like a 
feath(‘r, on their waves, and darts with 
the swiHiK’ss of an arrow, down the 
roaring rajiids of the rivers. Ilis very 
subsistence is snatch(‘d from th(' midst of 
toil and peril. Ih; gains his food by the 
hardships and dangers of the chase : he 
wu’aps himself in the spoils of the bear, 
the panther, and the buffalo, and sleeps 
among the thunders of the cataract. 

No hero of anckait or modcTii days 
can surjiass the Indian in his lofty con- 
tempt of death, and the fortitude with 
whicJi he sustains its cruekist aflliction. 
Indeed, we here beliold him rising supi'rior 
to the white man, in consecjuence of his 
peculiar education. T'he latt<*r rushes to 
glorious death at the cannon’s mouth ; 
the former calmly contemplates its ap- 
proach, and triumphantly endures it, 
amidst the varied torments of surround- 
ing foes and the protracted agonies of fire. 
He even tak(‘s a jiride in taunting his 
persecutors, and provoking th(‘ir ingenuity 
of torture ; and as the devouring llanies 
prey on his very vitals, and the flesh 
shrinks from the sinews, he raises his 


last song of triunijdi, breatliing the de- 
fiance of an unconquered heart, and 
invoking the spirit of his fathers to 
witness that he dies without a groan. 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which 
the early liistoriaiis have overshadowed 
the characters of the unfortunate natives, 
some bright gleams occasionally break 
through, which throw a degree^ ; 9 f me- 
lancholy lustre on their memories. Facts 
are occasionally to be met with in the 
rude annals of the eastern provinces, 
which, though recorded with the colouring 
of prejudice and bigotry, yet speak for 
themselves, and will be dwelt on wath 
applause and sympathy, when prejudice 
shall have passed away. 

Ji\ one of the homely narratives of the 
Indian w^ars in New England, there is a 
touching account of the desolation carried 
into the tribr; of tht^ Pequod Indians. 
Humanity shrinks from the cold-blooded 
detail of indiscriminate butchery. In one 
place we read of the surprisal of an 
Indian fort in the night, wdieii the wdg- 
wams were wrapp(*d in flam(3s, and the 
miserable inhabitants shot dowui and slain 
*in att(‘mpting to escape, ‘‘ all being des- 
patched and ended in the (*,oursc; of an 
hour.” Afler a series of similar trans- 
actions, “ our soldiers,” as the historian 
piously observes, “ b(‘ing resolved by 
God’s assistance to make a final destruc- 
tion of them,” the unhapjiy savagiis be ing 
hunt(‘d from th(jir hom(;s and fortresses, 
and pursued wath fire and sword, a scanty 
but gallant band, the sad remnant of the 
Pequod waarriors, with their wives and 
children, took refuge in a swamp. 

Burning with indignation, and rendered 
sullen with despair; with h(‘arts bursting 
with grief at the destruction of their tribe, 
and spirits galltMl and sore at the fancied 
ignominy of their defeat, they refused to 
ask their lives at the hands pf an ipsulting 
foe, and preferred deatli to submission. 

As the night drew on, they were sur- 
rounded in their dismal retreat, so as to 
render escape impracticable. Thus situ- 
ated, their (*nemy “ plied them with shot 
all the time, by which means many were 
killed and buried in the mire.” In the 
darkness and fog that preceded the dawn 
of day, some few broke through the 
b(isiegers and escaped into ^jc woods : 

“ the rest were Jeft to the conquerors, 
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of whicli many wore killed in the swamp, 
like sullen dogs who would rather, in their 
s(‘ll-willedness and madness, sit still and 
be shot through, or cut to j)icces,” than 
implore' for mercy. When the day broke) 
upon this hanelful of forlorn hut dauntless 
s})irits, the) soldiers, we are told, entering 
the swamp, “ saw seve*ral heaps of theim 
sitting close together, upon whom they 
discharge’d them* ])ie;e*e\s, laden with ten or 
twelve* pistol-bullets at a time; putting 
the muzzle's of the pieces under the 
boughs, within a few yards of them ; so 
as, b(‘side)s those; that were fe)und de'ad, 
many more were' killed and sunk into the 
jnire, and never were minded more by 
frienel or foe;.” 

Can any one re^ad this ])lain unvar- 
nishexl tale, withe)ut admiring the stern 
re ‘solution, the; unbe'nding pride*, the lofli- 
ne;ss of spirit, that seenu'd to nerve the 
hearts of these self-taught heroes, and to 
raise tlie'in above the instinctive fe*elings 
of human nature; ? When the Cauls laid 
waste; the* city of Uenne, the*y found the* 
senators clothe*d in the'ir red^'s and seatc'el 
with stern tranejuillity in their curule 
e*hairs ; in this maim(*r the*y suflere'el 
death without re;sistance*e)r eve'ii suppli- 
cation. Such conduct was, in them, aj)- 
])laude‘el as n(»ble and magnanimous; in 
the hapless Indians it was reviled as ob- 
stinate and sullen. How truly arc we 
the dupes of show and circumstance* ! 
Tlow elide rent is virtue, cle.)the*d in purple 
and enthroiie'fl in state, from virtue, 
naked and ele*stitute, and perishing ob- 
scure*!)^ ill a wilderness! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy 
picture's. The e'aste'Tii tribes have long 
since ilisappe*are'el ; the forests that she*!- 
te*re;el them have; been laid low, and scarce 
any traces re*main of them in the thickly- 
sc'ttk'd states e)f New England, e'xcepting 
here a*Ad the'fe the Indian name of a vil- 
lage or a stream. And such must sooner 
or later be the; fate; e)f those other tribes 
which skirt the frontiers, and have occa- 
sionally been inveigled from their forests 
to mingle in the Avars of white men. In 
a little Avhile, and they will go the way 
that their brc'thren have; gone before. 
The f(‘AV horde's which still linger about 
the s}ior(;s of Huron and Supe'riew, and 
the tributary stre'ams of the; Mississippi, 
will share the fate o^ those tribes that 


once spread over Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and lorded it along the proud 
banks of the Hudson ; of that gigantic 
race said to have existed on the borders 
of the Susquehanna ; and of those vari- 
ous nations that flourished about the 
Potomac and the Rapjiuhanoc, and that 
])e'e>j)led the forests of the vast valley of 
Shenandoah. They Avill vanish like a 
vapour from the face of the; earth ; their 
very history will he lost in forgetfulness ; 
and “ the places that now know th(*m 
will know tlu'in no more for ever.” Or 
if, perchanct', senne dubious memorial of 
them should survive, it may be in the 
romantic dreams of th(' ])oet, to people 
in imagination his glades and groves, 
like the fauns and satyrs and sylvan 
deitk's of antiquity. But should he ven- 
ture upon the dark story of their wrongs 
and wretchedness ; shoidd he tell how 
they Avere invaded, corrupt(*d, despoiled ; 
driAT'ji from th(‘ir native abodes and the 
s(*puli‘hr(*s of their fathers ; hunted like 
wild beasts about the (‘arth ; and sent 
doAVii Avith violence and butchery to the 
grave; ])osterity will ('ither turn Avith 
horror and incrediility from th(' tale, or 
blush Avith indignation at the inhumanity 
of their forefath(*rs. “ We are driven 
back,” said an old warrior, “ until we 
can retreat no farther — ruir hatchets are 
broken, our bows an* snapped, our fires 
an* nc'arly extinguished — a little longer, 
and th<* Avhiti; man will cease to {)(;rsc- 
cute us — for Ave shall cease to ('xist !” 


PHILIP OF POlvANOKElk 

AN INDIAN MKMOIR. 

As monumental bronze nnrhanjjed bis look: 

A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook • 
Train’d, I’roin his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fi(*rce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — fearing but the shame of fear — 

A stoic of the woods — a man without a tear. 

CAMniELl.. 

It is to ho regretted that those early 
Avriters, Avho treat(‘d of the discovery and 
settlement of America, have not ^lA^en 
us more particular and candid accounts 
of the n'luarkahlc chtiractcrs that flou- 
rished in savage lile. Tlic scanty anec- 
dott's Avliich havo reached us arc full of 
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peculiarity and intcn‘sf ,* they furnish us 
with nearer glijnpses of human nature, 
and show what man is in a compara- 
tively primitive state, and what he owes 
to civilization. There is something of 
the charm of discovery in lighting upon 
these wild and unex])lored tracks of hu- 
man nature ; in witnessing, as it were, 
the native growth of moral sentiment, 
and perceiving those generous and ro- 
mantic qualities which have been artifi- 
1 cially cultivated by socitity, vegetating 
in spontaneous hardihood and rude mag- 
nificence. 

Tn civilized life, where the happiness, 
and indeed almost the existence, of man 
depimds so much upon the opinion of Ins 
fi'l low-men, he is constantly acting a 
studied part. T1 k‘ bold and peculiar 
traits of nativ(? character are refined ' 
! away, or softened down by the levelling ’ 
' innuence of what is termed good-breed- 
j ing ; and he practises so many jxitty dc- 
! ceptions, and affects so many generous 
' sentiments, for the purposes of pojnt- 
larity, that it is difticnlt to distinguish his 
real from his artificial charact('r. The 
Indian, on tlie contrary, free from the 
restraints and refinements of polished 
life, and, in a great degree, a solitary 
and independent bcang, obeys the im- 
pulses of his inclination or the dictates of 
his judgment ; and thus the attributes of 
his nature*, being fre(‘ly indulged, grow 
singly great and striking. Society is 
like a lawn, where every roughness is 
smoothed, evcjry bramble eradicated, and 
when* the (‘ye is delighted by the smiling 

I verdure of a velvet surface ; he, how- 
' ('ver, who would study nature in its wild- 
ness and variety, must plunge into tlie 
for(?st, must expk^re the glen, must stem 
tbi! torrent, and dare the precipice. 

These reflections aros(‘- on casually 
booking through a volume of early colo- 
nial history, wherein are recorded, with 
great bitterness, the outrages of the In- 
dians, and their wars with the settlers of 
N('W I'lngland. It is painful to perceive, 
even from these partial narratives, how 
! th(* footsteps of civilization may be traced 

I in tbf' blood of the aborigines ; how easily 
! the (’blonists were moved to hostility by 
the lust of conquest; how merciless and 

1 exterminating was their warfare. The 

1 imagination shrinks at the idea, how 

E 

many intellectual beings were hunted 
from the earth, how many brave and 
noble hearts, of nature’s sterling coinage, 
were broken down and trampled in the 
dust ! 

Such was the fate of Philip of Poka- 
NOKF/r, an Indian w^arrior, whose name 
was once a terror throughout Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, lie was the most 
distinguished of a number of contempo- 
rary Sachems who reigned over the Pc- 
(piods, the Narragansels, the Wamjia- 
noags, and the other Kastern tribes, at 
the time of the? first settlemi'iit of New 
England ; a band of native untaught 
heroes, who made the most generous 
slruggl(‘ of which human nature is capa- 
ble ; fighting to the last gasp in the cause 
of their country, without a hope of vic- 
tory or a thouglit of renown. Worthy 
of an ng(' of poi‘iry, and fit subjects for 
local story and romantic fiction, they 
have left scarcely any autluaitic traces 
on the page of history, but stalk, like 
gigantic shadows, in the dim twilight of 
traditi(jn.'^ 

When the pilgrims, as the Plymouth 
settlers are called by their descendants, 
first took r(‘fugc on the shores of the 
New World, from Ihc religious porsccu- 
tiirns of the Old, their situation WlJS to 
the last d(.'gre(‘ gloomy and dishearten- 
ing. Few ill number, and that number 
rapidly perishing away through sickness 
and hardshijis ; surroundi d by a howl- 
ing wilderness and savage tribes ; ex- 
jiosed to the rigours of an almost arctic 
wdnter and the vicissitudes of an ever- 
shifting climate ; their minds were filled 
with doleful forebodings, and nothing 
preserve^d them from sinking into de- 
spondency but the strong excitement of 
religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn 
situation they were visited by Massa- 
soit, chief Sagamore of the WampLnoags, 
a powder fill chief who reigned over a great 
extent of country. Instead of taking 
advantage of the scanty number of the 
strangers, and expelling them from his 
territories into which they had intruded, 
he seemed at once to conceive for them 
a generous friendship, and extended to- 

* While rorrerting th(‘ proof sheets of this arti- 
cle, the author is informed that a cei/^brated Eng- 
lish })oet has nearly hiiishcd a heroic pcxmi on the 
story of Philip of Pokrnoket. 

i 
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wards them the rites of primitive hospi- 
tality. He came early in tlie spring to 
their settlement of New Plymouth, at- 
tended by a mere Jiandful of followers ; 
entered into a solemn league of peace 
and amity ; sold them a portion of the 
soil, and promised to secure for them 
the good-vill of his savage allies. What- 
ever may be said of Indian perfidy, it is 
certain that the integrity and good faith 
of Massasoit have never been impeached. 
He continued a firm and magnanimous 
friend of the white men ; suffering them to 
extend their possessions and to strengthen 
themselves in the land ; and betraying 
no jealousy of their increasing power 
and prosperity. Shortly iKiforc liis death 
lie came once more to New Plymouth, 
with his son Alexander, for the purpose 
of renewing the covenant of peace, and 
of securing it to his posterity. 

At this conference he endeavoured to 
protect the religion of his forefathers 
from the encroaching zeal of the mis- 
sionaries ; and stipulated that no further 
attempt should be made* to draw off his 
people from their ancient faith ; but, find- 
ing the English obstinately opposed to 
any such condition, he» mildly relin- 
quished the demand. Almost the last 
act of his life was to bring his two sons, 
Alexander and Philip (as they had been 
named by the English), to the residence 
of a ])rincipal settler, recommending 
mutual kindness and confidence ; and 
entreating that the same love and amity 
which had existed hetween the white men 
and himself might be continued after- 
wards with his children. The good old 
Sachem died in peace, and was happily 
gathered to his fathers bef(»r<» sorrow , 
came upon his tribe ; his children re- 
mained behind to experience the ingrati- 
tude of white men. 

His rtdest son, Alexander, succeeded 
him. He was of a quick and impetuous 
temper, and proudly tenacious of his 
hereditary rights and dignity. The in- 
trusive policy and dictatorial conduct of 
the strangers excited his indignation ,* 
and he beheld with uneasiness their ex- 
terminating wars with the neighbouring 
tribes. He was doomed soon to incur 
their hostility, being accused of plotting 
with the iNarragansets to rise against 
the English and drivo them from the 
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land. It is impossible to say, whether 
this accusation was warranted by facts, 
or was grounded on mere suspicions. It 
is evident, liowever, by the violent and 
overbearing measures of the settlers, that 
they had by this time begun to feel 
conscious of the rapid increase of their 
power, and to grow harsh and incon- 
siderate in their treatment of the natives. 
They despatched an armed force to seize 
upon Alexander, and to bring him before 
their courts. He was traced to his wood- 
land haunts, and surprised at a hunting- 
house, where he was reposing, with a 
band of his followers, unarmed, after the 
toils of the chase. The suddenness of 
his arrest, and the outrage offered to his 
sovendgn dignity, so preyed upon the 
irascible feelings of this proud savage, 
as to throw him into a raging fcv(jr : he 
was permitted to return home, on condi- 
tion of sending his son as a pledge for 
his re-appearance ; but the blow he had 
received was fatal, and before he reached 
his home he fell a victim to the agonies 
of a wounded spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was ]\Ic- 
tamocet, or King Philip, as*iic was called 
by the settlers, on account of his lofty 
spirit and ambitious temper. These, 
together with his well-known energy and 
enterprise, had rendered him an object 
of great jealousy and ap])rehcnsion, and 
he was accused of having always che- 
rished a secret and im})lacable hostility 
towards the whites. Such may very 
f)robably, and very naturally, have been 
the cas(i. He considered them as origi- 
nally but mere intruders into the country, 
who had [)rcsumed upon indidgence, and 
were extending an influence baneful to 
savage life, lie saw the whole nice of 
his countrymen melting before them from 
the face of the earth ; their territories 
slipping from their hands, and their 
tribes becoming feeble, scattered and 
dependent. It may be said that the soil 
was originally purchased by the settlers ; 
but who does not know the nature of 
Indian purchases, in the early periods of 
colonization? The Euro[)cans always 
made thrifty bargains through their. su- 
perior adroitness in traffic ; and they 
gained vast accessions of territory, by 
easily {)rovoked hostilities. An unculti- 
vated savage is never a nice inquirer 
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into the rcfinomerits of law, by which an 
injury may he gradually and legally 
inflictf‘d. Leading facts are all by which 
he judg(‘s ,* and it was enough for Philip 
to know tiuit before th(? intrusion of the 
Europeans his countrymen were lords of 
the soil, and that now they were becom- 
ing vaga])onds in the land of tlieir fathers. 

13ut whatever may have been his feel- 
ings of general hostility, and his j)arti- 
cular indignation at the treatment of his 
brother, he suppress(‘d them for the ])ro- 
sent ; reiuiwed tlie contract wdth the 
settkirs; and resided peaceably for many 
years at Pokanokc'l, or, as it was called 
by the hinglish, Mount no[>e,^ the an- 
cient scat of dominion of his tribe. Sus- 
picions, how^ever, n liich were at first hut 
vagiK; and ind(‘finit(‘, ht‘gan to ac(piirc 
form and substance ; and h(‘ w«'is at 
length charged with attemj)ling to insti- 
gate the various East('rn tribes to rise at 
once, and by a simultaneous ('flort, to 
throw ofi' the yoke of ih(‘ir oppressors. 
It is dilTicult at this distant period to as- 
I sign the ])roper crc'dit du(‘ to these early 
accusations against the Indians. There 
was a pronniess to suspicion, and an 
aptn(‘ss to acts of viok‘nc(‘, on th(‘ pait 
of th(; whitf's, that gave weight and im- 
port anca^ to (‘Very idle tale. Int<)rmers 
ah(jund(‘d wliere talelxairirig met with 
count('nance and reward; and tlie sword 
was readily unshea tluid when its success 
was certain, and it carvc'd out empire. 

The ordy p(jsitive evidence on record 
against Philip is the accusation of oiui 
Sausaiuan, a renegado Indian, whose 
natural cunning had been (|uickened by 
a partial education which he liad receiv- 
ed among tlu* seltl(‘rs. lie changed his 
faitli tind his allegiance two (jr thn'c 
tim(\s, with a facility that (,‘vinced the 
looseness of his j)rinciptes. lie had acted 
for sonu* time as Pliilip’s confaknitial 
secretary and c(juns('llor, atid liad en- 
joyed his bounty and ])rotection. ImikI- 
ing, however, that tlu' clouds of adversity 
W'ere gathering round liis ])atroii, he 
abandoned his service and went ov(‘r to 
the wlut(\s ; and, in order to gain tluar 
favour, charged his I’oruKT benetlictor 
with plotting against tlu'ir safety. A 
rigorous investigation took place. Philip 

* Now Bristol, Rhode Tslarid. 


and several of his subjects submitted to 
be examined, but notliing W7is prov(‘d 
against them. The settlers, howevt'r, 
had now gone too far to retract ; they 
had previously determined that Philip 
was a dangerous neighbour; they had 
publicly (winced tlKur distrust, and had 
doiK^ enough to insure his hostility; ac- 
cording, therefort', to the usual mode of 
r(7isoning in these cases, his destruction 
had becouK* necessary to their security. 
Sausaman, the trciacherous informer, w as 
shortly after found dead, in a pond, leav- 
ing fallen a victim^ to the vengeance; of 
his tribes. Three Indians, one of whom 
was a friend and couns(;llor of Philip, 
were apprehended and tried, and, on the 
testimony of one v(3ry qu(‘stionabk‘ wit- 
ness, were cmideanned and ('xeciited as 
murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects, and 
ignominious punishment of Ins friend, 
outraged tlxi pride; and exasp(;rat(‘(l tlw 
[)assions of Philip. The bolt wliicli had 
ialk'n thus at his very fex't avvakeaiexl him 
to the gathe;ring storm, and he’ de;t(;rmin('d 
to trust hims(‘lfno longer in the power of 
th(‘ white* men. The; fate of his insulted 
and broken-hevirle’d iirother still rankk’d 
in liis mind ; and he; had a further warn- 
itig in the tragiead story of Mianlonimo, 
a gr(.;at Sachean of the Narragansets, 
who, alter manfully facing his ac’cusers 
before; a tribunal of tlie colonists, (‘xcul- 
pating himself from a charge of conspi- 
racy, and ree^eiving assuranceN of amity, 
had been perfidiously d(;s])atcheel at the’ir 
instigation. Philip, the’re'fore;, gathered 
his ligliting rneai about him ; pe’rsuaeb'd 
all strangers that he; cxnild, to join his 
cause' ; sent the wome;n and ednldreai to 
the Narragansets for safety ; and whe;r- 
ever he a[>peared, was continually sur- 
rounded h}^ armed warriors. 

Whcai the two parties lver(' thus in a 
state of distrust and irritation, the k;ast 
spark was sufficient to set them in a 
flame. 7'he Indians, having weapons in 
thear hands, gre'w mischievous, and eaim- 
mitte'd various petty depredatiems. In 
one of th(‘ir marauelings, a warrior was 
fired upon and killed by a settler. This 
W71S the signal for ojien hostilities; the 
Indians ])ressed to revenge the death of 
thc;ir comrade, and the alarm of v\ar 
resounded throug^i the Plymouth colony. 
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In the early chronicles of these dark 
and melancholy times, we meet with 
many indications of the diseased state of 
I the public mind. The gloom of religious 
abstraction, and the wildness of tlieir I 
situation, among trackless forests and 
savage tribes, had disposed tJie colonists to 
superstitious fancies, and had fdled their 
imaginations with the frightful chimeras 
of witchcrall and spcctrology. I'liey 
were much given also to a belief in 
omens. The troubles with Philip and 
his Indians were j)receded, we are told, 
by a variety of those awful warnings 
which forerun great and public calami- 
ties. The perfect form of an Indian bow 
appeared in the air at New Plymouth, 
which was looked ujjon by the inhabi- 
tants as a “ j)rodigious apparition.” At 
Hadley, Northampton, and otluir towns 
in their neighbourhood, “ was heard the 
report of a great piece of ordnance, with 
a shaking ol‘ the earth and a considerable* 
echo.”^ Others were alarmed on a still 
sunshiny morning by th(i discharge of 
guns and muskets ; bullets seemed to 
whistle past them, and the noise of drums 
resounded in the air, seeming to pass 
away to the westward; .others fancied 
that tliey lieard the galloping of liorses 
over their heads ; and certain monstrous 
births, vvliich took place about the time, 
filled tluj superstitious in some towns 
with doleful forcjbodings. Many of these 
porltaitous sights and sounds may be 
ascribed to natural phenomena ; to the 
northern lights which occur vividly in 
those latitiKles; the meteors wliich ex- 
plode in the air ,* the casual rushing of a 
blast through the top branches of the 
forest ; the crash of tailing trees or dis- 
ru})turcd rocks ; and to those other un- 
couth sounds and echoes which will some- 
times strike the ear so strangely amidst 
the prol^und atillncss of woodland soli- 
tudes. These may have startled some 
melancholy imaginations, may liave been 
exaggerated by the love for the marvel- 
lous, and listened to with tliat avidity 
with wliich we devour whatever is fearful 
and mysterious. The universal currency 
of these superstitious fancies, and the 
grave record made of them by one of the 
learned men of the day, are strongly 
characteristic of the times. 

* The Rev. Increase Mather's History. 
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The nature of the contest that ensued 
was such as too often distinguishes the 
warfare between civilized men and sa- 
vages. On the part of the whites it w as 
coiiducbid with superior skill and suc- 
I cess ; but wdth a WTistefulncss of the 
blood, and a disregard of the natural 
rights of their antagonists : on the part 
of the Indians it was waged with the 
de.speration of men fearless of death, and 
who had nothing to e.vpect from peace, 
but humiliation, depend(‘nce, and decay. 

The events of the w^ar are transmitted 
to us by a worthy clergyman of the 
time; who dwells with horror and indig- 
nation on every hostile act of the Indians, 
however justiftablc, whilst lie mentions 
with a])])lause the most sanguinary atro- 
cities of the whites. Phili]) is reviled as 
a murderer and a traitor ; without con- 
sid(;ring that he was a true-born prince, 
gallantly fighting at the; h(;ad of his sub- 
jects to avcuige the wrongs of his family, 
to retrk've the tottering jiower of his line, 
and to deliver his native land from the 
oppression of usur])ing strangers. 

The jiroject of a wide and simultaneous 
revolt^ if such had really Jicen formed, 
was worthy of a capacious mind, and, 
had it not been prematurely discovered, 
might have been overwhelming in its 
consequences. The war that actually 
broke out was but a war of detail, a 
mere succession of casual ex])loils and 
unconnected enterprises. Still it sets forth 
the military giuiius and daring jirowess 
of Philip : and wherever, in the jireju- 
diced and passionate narrations that have 
been given of it, we can arrive at simjde 
facts, we find him displaying a vigorous 
mind, a fertility of expedients, a con- 
tempt of suffering and hardship, and an 
unconquerable resolution, that command 
our sympathy and applause. 

Drivcm from his paternal domains at 
Mount Hope, he threw himself into the 
diipths of those vast and trackless forests 
that skirted the settlements, and were 
almost impervious to any thing but a 
wild bca.st, or an Indian. Here ho ga- 
thered together his forces, like the storm 
accumulating its stores of mischied* in the ' 
bosom of the thunder-cloud, and wAuld 
suddenly emergii at a time and place 
least expected, carrying havoc and dis- 
may into the villages. There were now 
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and then indications of these impending 
ravages, that filled the minds of the colo- 
nists with awe and apprehension. The 
report of a distant gun would perhaps be 
heard from the solitary woodland, where 
there was known to be no white man ; 
flie cattle which had been wandering 
in the woods would sometimes return 
I home wounded ; or an Indian or two 
would be seen lurking about the skirts 
of the forests, and suddenly disappear- 
ing ; as the lightning will sometimes be 
seen playing silently about the edge of 
the cloud that is brewing up the tempest. 

Though sometimes pursued and even 
surrounded by tlie settlers, yet Philip as 
often escaped almost miraculously from j 
their toils, and plunging into tlie wilder- 
ness, would be lost to all search or in- 
quiry, until he again emerged at some 
far-distant quarter, laying the country 
desolate. Among his strongholds, were 
the great swamps or morasses, which 
extend in some parts of New England ; 
composed of loose bogs of deep black 
mud ; perplexed with thickets, brambles, 

I rank weeds, the shattered and moulder- 
ing trunks of* fallen trees, overshadowed 
by lugubrious hemlocks. The uncertain 
footing and the tangled rnavx's of these 
shaggy wilds, rendered them almost im- 
practicable to the white man, though the 
Indian could thrid their labyrinths with 
the agility of a deer. Into one of these, 
the great swamp of Pocasset Neck, was 
Philip once driven with a band of his 
followers. The English did not dare to 
pursue him, fearing to venture into these 
dark and frightful recesses, where they 
might perish in fens and miry pits, or be 
shot down by lurking foes. They there- 
fore invested the entrance to the Neck, 
and began to build a fort, with tlie thought 
of starving out the foe; but Philip and 
his warriors wafted themselves on a raft 
over an arm of the sea, in the dead of 
night, leaving the women and children 
behind ,* and cscap(?d away to the west- 
ward, kindling the flames of war among 
the tribes of Massachusetts and the Nip- 
muck country, and threatening tlic colony 
of Connecticut. 

In this way Philip became a theme of 
universal apprehension. The mystery in 
which he was enveloped exaggerated his 
real terrors. He was an evil that walked 


in darkness ; whoso coming none could 
foresee, and against which none knew 
when to be on the alert. The whole 
country abounded with rumours and 
alarms. Philip seemed almost possessed 
of ubiquity ,* for, in whatever part of the 
widely-extended frontier an irruption from 
the forest took place, Philip was said to 
be its leader. Many superstitious notions 
also were circulated concerning him. He 
was said to deal in necromancy, and tc 
be attended by an old Indian witch or 
prophetess, w'hom he consulted, and who 
assisted him by her charms and incanta- 
tions. This indeed was frequently the 
case with Indian chiefs ; either through 
their own credulity, or to act upon that 
of their followers : and the influence of 
I the prophet and the dreamer over Indian 
superstition has been fully evidenced in 
recent instances of savage warfare. 

At the time that Philip cflectcd his 
escape from Pocasset, his fortunes were 
in a desperate condition. His forces had 
been thinned by repeated fights, and he 
had lost almost the whole of his resources, 
fn this time of adversity he found a faith- 
ful friend in Canonchet, chief Sachem of 
all the Narragansots. He was the son 
and heir of Miantonimo, the great Sa- 
chem, wlio, as already mentioned, after 
an honourable acquittal of the charge of 
conspiracy, had been privately put to 
death at the perfidious instigations of the 
settlers. “ He was the heir,” says the 
old chronicler, “of all his father’s pride 
and insolence, as well as of his malice 
towards the English — he certainly was 
the heir of his insults and injuries, and 
the legitimate avenger of his murder. 
Though he had forborne to take an 
active part in this hopeless war, yet he 
received Philip and his broken forces 
with open arms ; and gave them the 
most generous countenance and , support. 
This at once drew upon him the hostility 
of the English ; and it was determined to 
strike a signal blow that should involve 
both the Sachems in one common ruin. 
A great force was, therefore, gathered 
together from Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, and was sent into the 
Narraganset country in the depth of 
winter, when the swamps, being frozen 
and leafless, could be traversed with 
comparative facility, and would no longer 
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afford dark and impenetrate fastnesses 
to the Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had 
conveyed tlie greater part of his stores, 
together with tlic old, the infirm, the 
women and children of his tribe, to a 
strong fortress ; where he a])d Philip had 
likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed hy the 
Indians impregnable, was situated upon 
•a rising mound or kind of island, of five 
or six acres, in the midst of a swamp ; it 
was constructed with a degree of judg- 
ment and skill vastly superior to what is 
I usually displayed in Indian fortification, 
and indicative of the martial genius of 
these two chieftains. 

Guicknl hy a renegado Indian; the 
English penetrated, through December 
sJiows, to this stronghold, and came 
upon the garrison hy surprise. The 
fight was fierce and tumultuous. TIk; 
assailants were re])ulsed in their first 
attack, and several of their hravfist offi- 
cers were shot down in the act of storm- 
ing tlie fortress sword in hand. The 
assault was renewed with greater success. 
A Lodgment was effected. The Indians 
w(*re driven from one post to another. 
7’liey disputed ihcdr ground incli hy inch, 
fighting with the fury of despair. Most 
of their veterans were cut to pieces; and 
aller a long and bloody battle, Philip and 
Canonchet, with a handful of surviving 
warriors, retreated from the fort, and 
took reluge in the thickets of the sur- 
rounding forest. 

The victors R('t fire to the wigwams 
and the fort ; the whole was soon in 
a Idaze ; many of the old men, tlie 
women, and the children, perished in the 
flames, l^his last outrage overcame even 
the stoicism of the savage. The neigh- 
bouring woods resounded with the yells 
of ragGiand dbspair, uttered by the fugi- 
tive warriors, as they beheld the destruc- 
tion of their dwellings, and heard the 
agonizing cries of their wives and off- 
spring. “ The burning of the wigw^arns,” 
says a contemporary writer, “the shrieks 
and cries of the women and children, 
and the yelling of the warriors, exhibited 
a most horrible and afr(‘cting scene, so 
that it greatly moved some of the sol- 
diers.” The same writer cautiously adds, 

“ they were in much ^ doubt then, and 
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afterwards seriously inquired, whether 
burning their enemies alive could ho 
consistent with humanity, and the bene- 
volent principles of the gospel.”'^ 

The fate of the brave and generous 
Canonchet is worthy of particular men- 
tion ; the last scene of his life is one of 
the noblest instances on record of Indian I 
magnanimity. 

IJroken down in his power and re- 
sources hy this signal defeat, yet faithful 
to his ally, and to the hapless cause 
which lie had espoused, he rejected all 
overtures of peace, Iblfercd on condition 
of Ix^traying Philip and his followers, and 
declared that “ he would fight it out to 
the last man, rather than hccomo a 
servant to the English.” His home being 
destroyed ; his country harassi^d and laid 
waste hy the incursions of the conque- 
rors; he was obliged to wander away to 
the hanks of th(3 Connecticut ; wherij ho 
formed a rallying point to th(; whole 
body of western Indians, and laid waste 
several of the English settlements. 

Early in the spring he departed on u 
hazeardous exp(‘dition, with only thirty 
c boson men, to penetrate to Scaconck, in 
the vicinity of Mount Hope, and to pro- 
cure seed-corn to plant for the sustenance 
of his troops. This little hand of adven- 
turers had passed safely through the 
Pequod country, and were in the centre i 
of the Narraganset, resting at some 
wigwams near Pautucket river, when an 
alarm was given of an approaching ene- 
my. Having hut seven men hy him at 
the lime, (Janonchet despatched two of 
them to the to[) of a neighbouring hill, to 
bring intelligence of the foe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a 
troop of English and Indians rapidly ad- 
vancing, th(iy fled in breathless terror 
past their chieftain, without stopping to 
inform him of the danger. Canonchet 
sent another scout, who did the same. 
He then sent two more, one of whom, 
hurrying hack in confusion and affright, 
told him that the whole British army was 
at hand. Canonchet saw there was no 
choice, hut immediate flight. He attempted 
to escape round the hill, but was j)cr- 
ceived and hotly pursued hy the hostile 
Indians and a lew of the fleetest of the 

♦ MS. of the Rev. W. Rugglcs. 
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English. Finding tlic swiftest pursuer 
close upon liis heels, he threw off', first 
his blanket, then his silver-laced coat 
and belt of peag, by which his enemies 
kn(iw him to be Caiionchet, and re- 
doubled the eagerness of pursuit. 

At length, in dashing through the river, 
his foot slipped upon a stone, and he fell 
so deep as to wet his gun. Tliis accident 
so struck him with despair, that, as he 
afterwards confessed, “his h('art and his 
howels turned within him, and lie became 
like a rotten stick, void of strength.” 

To such a degree was he unnerved, 
that, being seized by a Pcquod Indian 
within a short distance of the river, he 
made no resistance, though a man of 
great vigour of body and boldness of 
heart. But on being made prisoner, the 
whole pride of his spirit arose within 
him ; and from that moment, we find, in 
tlK‘ anecdotes given by his enemies, 
nothing but repented flashes of elevated 
and princf'-likc heroism. Being (jues- 
tioned by one of the English v'ho first 
came up with him, and who had not 
attairu'd his twcnty-s(‘Cond year, the 
proud-hearted ‘Warrior, looking with lofty 
contem[)t upon his youthful countenance, 
repli(‘d, “You are a child — you cannot 
understand matters of war — let your 
brother or your chief come — him will 
I answer.” 

Though repeated offers wore made to 
him of his life, on condition of submitting 
with his nation to the English, yet he 
rejected them with disdain, and refused 
to send any proposals of the kind to the 
groat body of his subjects ; saying, that 
he knew none of them would comply. 
B('ing reproached with his breach of faith 
towards the whites ; his boast that he 
w^ould not deliver up a Warnpanoag, nor 
the paring of a Wampanoag’s nail; and 
his threat that he would burn the English 
alive in their houses ; he disdained to 
justify himself, haughtily answering that 
others were as forward for the war as 
himself, and “ he desired to hear no 
more thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so 
true^a fidelity to his cause and his friend, 
might have touched the feelings of the 
generous and the brave; hut Canonchet 
was an Indian ; a being towards wdiom 
war had no courtesy, humanity no law, 


religion no compassion — he was con- 
demned to die. The last words of his 
that arc recorded, arc worthy the great- 
ness of his soul. When sentence of 
death was passed upon him, he observed, 
“ that he liked it well, for lie should die 
before his heart was soft, or he had 
* spoken any thing unworthy of himself.” 
His enemies gave him the death of a 
soldier, for he was shot at Stoningham, 
by two young Sachems of his own rank. 

The defeat at the Narraganset fort- 
ress, and the death of Canonchet, were 
fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. 
He made an ineff'ectual attempt to raise 
a head of war, by stirring uj) the Mo- 
hawks to take arms ; but though pos- 
sessed of the native talents of a states- 
man, his arts were counteracted by the 
sujx'rior arts of his enlightened enemies, 
and th(^ terror of their warlike skill began 
to subdue the resolution of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. The unfortunate chief- 
tain saw himself daily stri[)pod of j)Ower, 
and his ranks rapidly thinning around 
him. Some were suborned by the whites; 
others fell victims to hunger and fatigue, 
and to the frequent attacks by wliich 
they were hamssed. His stores were 
all captured ; his chosen friends w’ere 
swept away from bef()re his eyes; his 
uncle was shot down by his side ; his sister 
was carried into captivity ; and in one 
of his narn)w escapes he was compelled 
to leave his beloved wife and only son to 
the mercy of the encany. “ His ruin,” 
says the historian, “b(*ing thus gradually 
carried on, his misery was not prevented, 
but augment'd thereby ; being himself 
made acquainted with the sense and ex- 
perimental feeling of the ca{)tivity of his 
childn'u, loss of his friends, slaughter of 
his subjects, bereavement of all family 
relations, and being stripped of all out- 
ward comforts, before his own lif^* should 
Ixi taken aw^ay.” 

^ To fill up the measure of his misfor- 
tunes, his own followers began to plot 
against his life, that by sacrificing him 
they might purchase dishonourable safety. 
Through treachery, a number of his faith- 
ful adherents, the subjects of Wetamoc, 
an Indian princess of Pocasset, a near 
kinswoman and confederate of Philip, 
were betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy. AVetampo was among them at 
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the time, and attempted to make her 
escape by crossing a neighbouring river : 
either exhausted by swimming, or starved 
with cold and hunger, she was found 
dead and naked near the water side. 
But persecution ceased not at the grave. 
Even death, the refuge of the wretched, 
where the wicked commonly cease from 
troubling, was no protection to this out- 
cast female, whose great crime was affec- 
.tionate fidelity to her kinsman and her 
friend. Her corpse was the object of 
unmanly and dastardly vengeance; the 
head was severed from the body and set 
upon a pole, and was thus exposed at 
Taunton, to the view of her captive 
subjects. They immediately recognised 
the features of their unfortunate cpicen, 
and wcire so affected at this barbarous 
spectacle, that we are told they broke 
forth into the “ most horrid and diabo- 
lical lamentations.” 

However Philij) had borne up against 
the complicated miseries and misfortunes 
that surrounded him, the treachery of his 
followers seemed to wring his heart and 
reduce him to despondency. It is said 
that “ ho never rejoiced afterwards, nor 
had success in any of hi^ designs.” The 
spring of hope was broken — the ardour of 
enterprise was extinguished — he looked 
around, and all was danger and dark- 
ncjss ; there was no eye to pity, nor any 
arm that could bring deliverance. With 
a scanty band of followers, who still 
remained true to his desperate fortunes, 
the unhappy Philip wandered back to the 
vicinity of Mount Hope, the ancient dwell- 
ing of his fathers. Here he lurked about, 
like a spectre, among the scenes of former 
power and prosperity, now bereft of home, 
of family, and friend. There needs no 
better picture of his destitute and piteous 
situation, than that furnished by the 
homel)L pen of the chronicler, who is 
unwarily enlisting the feelings of the 
reader in favour of the hapless warrior 
whom he reviles. “ Philip,” lie says, 
“ like a savage wild beast, having been 
hunted by the English forces through the 
woods, above a hundred miles backward 
and forward, at last was driven to his 
own den upon Mount Hope, where he 
retired, with a few of his best friends, 
into a swamp, which proved but a prison 
to keep him fast till the messengers of 


death came by divine permission to exe- 
cute vengeance upon him.” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation 
and despair, a sullen grandeur gathers 
round his memory. We picture him to 
ourselves seated among his care-worn 
followers, brooding in silence over his 
blasted fortunes, and acquiring a savage 
sublimity from the wildness and dreari- 
ness of his lurking-place. Defeated, but 
not dismayed — crushed to the earth, but 
not humiliated — he stjemed to grow more 
haughty beneath disaster, and to expe- 
rience a fierce satisfaction in draining 
the last dregs of bitterness. Little minds 
arc tamed and subdued by misfortune ; 
but great minds rise above it. The very 
idea of submission awakened the fury of 
Philip, and he smote to death one of his 
followers, who proposed an expedient of 
peace. The brother of the victim made 
his escape, and in revenge betrayed the 
retreat of his chieftain. A body of white 
men and Indians were immediately de- 
spatched to the swamp where Philip lay 
crouched, glaring with fury and despair. 
Before he was aware of their approach, 
they had begun to surround him. In a 
little while he saw five of his trustiest 
followers laid dead at his feet ; all resist- 
ance was vain ; he rushed forth from his 
covert, and made a headlong attempt to 
escape, but was shot through the heart 
by a renegade Indian of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, 
but unfortunate King Philip ; persecuted 
while living, slandered and dishonoured 
when dead. If, however, we consider 
even the prejudiced anecdotes furnished 
us by his enemies, we may jierceive in 
them traces of amiable and lofty charac- 
ter, sulFicient to awaken sympathy for 
his fate, and respect for his memory. 
We find that, amidst all the harassing 
cares and ferocious passions of constant 
warfare, he was alive to the softer feel- 
ings of connubial love and paternal ten- 
derness, and to the generous sentiment 
of friendship. The captivity of his “ be- 
loved wife and only son” are mentioned 
with exultation as causing him poignant 
misery : the death of any near friend is 
triumphantly recorded as a new blo^ on 
his sensibilities; but the treachery and 
desertion of many of his followers, in 
whose affections ho had confided, is said 

27 * 
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I to have desolated his heart, and bereaved 
him of all further comfort. He was a 
patriot attached to his native soil — a 
prinee true to his subjects, and indignant 
of their wrongs — a soldier, daring in bat- 
tle, firm in adversity, patient of fatigue, 
of hunger, of every variety of bodily 
suffering, and ready to perish in the 
cause he had espoused. Proud of heart, 
and with an untameable love of natural 
liberty, he preferred to enjoy it among 
the beasts of the forests or in the dismal 
and famished recesses of swamps and 
morasses, rather than bow his haughty 
spirit to submission, and live dependent 
and despised in the ease and luxury of 
the settlements. With heroic qualities 
and bold achievements that would have 
graced a civilized warrior, and have 
renrlored him the theme of the poet and 
the historian, he liv(^d a wanderer and a 
fugitive in his native land, and went 
down like a lonely bark foundering amid 
darkness and tempest — without a pitying 
eye to weep his fall, or a friendly hand 
to record his struggle. 


JOHN BULL. 

An old song, made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great 
estate, 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate. 

With an old study iill’d full of learned old books. 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know 
him by his looks, 

With an old buttcry-liatch worn quite off the hooks. 
And an old kitchen that maintained half-a-dozcu 
old cooks. 

Like an old courtier, etc. 

Old Song. 

There is no species of humour in 
whic.h the English more excel, than that 
which consists in caricaturing and giving 
ludicrous afiiiellations, or nicknames. In 
this way tlu'y have whimsically desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, but na- 
tions ; and in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they have not spared even them- 
selves. One would think that, in per- 
sonifying itself, a nation would be apt 
to i^lcture something grand, heroic, and 
imposing ; but it is characteristic of the 
peculiar humour of the English, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 


familiar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corpulent old fellow, with a three-cornered ji 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private foibles in a laughable 
point of view ; and liave been so suc- 
cessful in their delineations, that there is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind, 
than that eccentric personage, John Hull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation 
of the character thus drawn of them, has 
contributed to fix it upon the nation ; and 
thus to give reality to what at first may 
have been painted in a great measure 
from^ the imagination. Men are apt to 
acquire peculiarities that arc continually 
ascribed to them. The common orders 
of English seem wonderfully captivaU'd 
with the /)ca?/. ideal which they have 
formed of John Hull, and endeavour to 
act up to the broad caricature that is pi^r- 
petually before their eyes. Unluckily, 
they sometimes make their boasted Hull- 
ism an apology for their prejudice or 
grossness ; and this I have especially no- 
ticed among tljose truly homebred and 
genuiiK^ sons of the soil who have never 
migrated beyond the sound of How-bells. 

If one of these should be a little uncouth 
in speech, and apt to utter impertinent 
truths, he confesses that he is a real 
John Bull, and always speaks his mind. 

If he now and then flk\s into an unrea- 
sonable burst of passion about trifles, he 
observes, that John Bull is a choleric old 
blade, but then his passion is over in a 
moment, and he bears no malice. If he 
betrays a coarseness of taste, and an 
insensibility to foreign refinements, he 
thanks heaven for his ignorance — he is 
a plain John Bull, and has no relish for 
frippery and nicknacks. His very prone- 
ncss to bo gulled by strangers, and to 
pay extravagantly for absurdities, is ex- 
cused under the plea of munificence — 
for John is always more generous than 
wise. 

Thus, under the name of John Bull, 
he will contrive to argue every fault into 
a merit, and will frankly convict himself 
of being the honestest fellow in existence. 

However little, therefore, the charac- 
ter may have suited in the first instancei 
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it has gradually adapted itself to the na- 
tion, or rather they have adapted them- 
selves to each other,* and a stranger who 
wishes to study English peculiarities, 
may gather much valuable information 
from the innumerable portraits of John 
Bull, as exhibited in the windows of the 
caricature shops. Still, however, he is 
one of tlioso fertile humourists, that arc 
continually throwing out new portraits, 
and presenting diflerent aspects from dif- 
ferent points of vif.‘w ; and, often as he 
has be(‘n d(iscribed, I cannot resist the 
temptation to give a slight sketch of him, 
such as he has met my eye. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain 
downright matter-of-fact fellow, with much 
less of poetry about him than rich prose. 
There is little of romance in his nature, but 
a vast deal of strong natural feeling. He 
excc'ls in humour more than in wit; is jolly 
rather than gay; melancholy rather than 
morose ; can easily be moved to a sudden 
tear, or surprisf'd into a broad laugh ; hut 
he loathes sentiment, and has no turn for 
light pleasantry. He is a boon compa- 
nion, if you allow him to liave his liu- 
mour, and to talk about himself; and he 
will stand by a friend in a quarrel, with 
life and purser, however soundly he may 
be cudg(*lled. 

Ill this last respect, to tell the truth, 
he has a propensity to he somewliat too 
ready. He is a busy-minded jiersonage, 
who thinks not merely for himself and 
family, but for all the country round, 
and is most generously disposed to be 
every body’s chamj)ion. He is conti- 
nually volunteering his services to settle 
his neighbour’s aftairs, and takes it in 
groat dudgeon if they engage in any 
matter of consequence without asking 
his advice ; though he seldom engagers 
in any friendly office of the kind without 
finishi^ig by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, and then railing bitterly at 
their ingratitude. He unluckily look les- 
sons in his youth in the noble science of 
defence, and having accomi)lished liim- 
sclf in the use of his limbs and his 
weapons, and become a perfect master 
at boxing and cudgel-play, he has had a 
troublesome life of it ever since. He 
cannot hc^ar of a quarrel between the 
most distant of his neighbours, but he 
begins incontinently to fumble with the 


head of his cudgel, and consider whether 
his interest or honour docs not require 
that he should meddle in the broil. 

I Index'd he has extended his relations of 
pride and policy so completely over the 
whole country, that no event can take 
place without infringing some of his 
finely-spun rights and dignities. Couched 
in Ins little domain, with these filaments 
stretching forth in every direction, he 
is like some choleric, bottle- bellied old 
spider, who has woven his web over a 
whole chamber, so that a fly cannot 
buzz, nor a breeze blow, without start- 
ling his repose, and causing him to sally 
forth wrathfully from his dc;n. 

Though really a good-hearted, good- 
tempered old fellow' at bottom, yet he is 
singularly fond of being in the midst of 
contention. It is one of his peculiarities, 
however, tliat he only ndishes the begin- 
ning of an affray ; he always goes into 
a fight with alacrity, but comes out of it 
grumbling even when victorious; and 
though no one fights with more obsti- 
nacy to carry a contesU'd point, yet, 
when the battle is over, and he comes to 
the reconciliation, he is so much taken 
u{) with the mere shaking of hands, that 
he is aj)t to let his antagonist pocket all 
that they have been quarrelling about. 
It is not, tlKTiifore, fighting that he ought 
so much to he on his guard against, as 
making friends. It is difficult to cudgel 
him out of a farthing ; but put him in a 
good humour, and you may bargain him 
out of all the money in his pocket. He 
is like a stout ship, which will weather 
the roughest storm uninjured, but roll its 
masts overboard in the succeeding calm. 

He is a little fond of playing tlie mag- 
nifico abroad; of pulling out a long purse; 
flinging his moru'y bravely about at 
boxing-matches, horse-races, cock-fights, 
and carrying a high head among “ gen- 
tlemen of the fancy ;” but immediately 
after one of these fits of extravagance, 
he will be taken with violent qualms of 
economy ; stop short at the most trivial 
expenditure ; talk desperately of being 
ruined and brought upon the parish; 
and in such moods, will not pay the 
smallest tradesman’s bill, withoirt vio- 
lent altercation. He is in fact the most 
punctual and discontented paymaster in 
the w'orld ; drawing his coin out of his 
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breeches-pockct with infinite reluctance ; 
paying to the uttermost farthing, but ac- 
company mg every guinea with a growl. 

Witli all his talk of economy, how- 
ever, he is a bountiful provider, and a 
hos])ital)le housekeeper. His economy 
is of a whimsical kind, its chief object 
fitting to devise how he may afford to be 
extravagant ; for he will begrudge him- 
self a beef steak and pint of port one 
day, that he may roast an ox whole, 
broach a hogshead of ale, and treat all 
his neighbours on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enor- 
mously expensive : not so much from 
any great outward parade, as from the 
great consumption of solid beef and pud- 
ding ; the vast number of followers he 
feeds and clothes ; and his singular dis- 
position to pay hugely for small services, 
lie is a most kind and indulgent master, 
and, provided his scrvfints humour his 
peculiarities, flatter his vanity a little 
now and then, and do not peculate 
grossly on him before his face, they 
may manage him to jx^rlection. Every 
thing that lives on him seems to thrive 
and grow fat. His house servants are 
well paid, and j)ampered, and have little 
to do. His horses are sleek and lazy, 
and pranc(^ slowly before his state car- 
riage ; and his house dogs sleep quietly 
about the door, and will hardly bark at 
a housebreaker. 

His family mansion is an old castel- 
lated manor-house, gray with age, and 
of a most vcncjrable, though weiither- 
beaten apjxiarance. It has been built 
upon no regular plan, but is a vast accu- 
mulation of parts, erected in various 
tastes and ages. The centre b(;ars evi- 
dent traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
as solid as ponderous stone and old Eng- 
lish oak can make it. Like all the relics 
of that style, it is full of obscure passages, 
intricate mazes, and dusky chamlx'rs ; 
and though these have been partially 
lighted up in modern days, yet there are 
many places where you must still grope 
in the dark. Additions have been made 
to the original edifice from time to time, 
and great alterations have taken place ; 
towels and battlements have been erected 
during wars and tumults ; wings built in 
time of peace ; and out-houses, lodges, 
and offices run up according to the whim 


or convenience of different generations, 
until it has become one of the most spa- 
cious, rambling tenements imaginable. 
An entire wing is taken up with the 
family chapel ; a reverend pile, that 
must have been exceedingly sumptuous, 
and indeed, in spile of having been 
altered and simplified at various periods, 
has still a look of solemn religious pomp. 
Its walls within arc storied with the 
monuments of John’s ancestors ,* and it 
is snugly fitted up with soil cushions and 
well-lined chairs, where such of his fa- 
mily as ar() inclined to cluirch services, 
may doze comfortably in the discharge 
of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel, has cost John 
much money ; but he is staunch in his 
religion, and piqued in his zeal, from 
the circumstance that many dissenting 
chapels have been erected in his vicinity, 
and several of his neighbours, with whom 
he lias had quarrels, are strong papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel, he 
maintains, at a largo expense, a pious 
and portly family chaplain. He is a 
most learned and decorous personage, 
and a truly well-bred (Christian, who 
always backs the old gentleman in his 
opinions, winks discreetly at his little 
peccadilloes, rebukes the children when 
refractory, and is of great use in exhort- 
ing the tenants to read their bibles, say 
their prayers, and, above all, to pay their 
rents punctually, and without grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a very 
antiquated taste, somewhat heavy, and 
often inconvenient, but full of the solemn 
magnificence of former times ; fitted up 
willi rich, though faded tapestry, un- 
wieldy furniture, and loads of massy 
gorgeous old plate. The vast fireplaces, 
ample kitchens, extensive cellars, and 
sumptuous banqiK'ting halls, all speak of 
the roaring hospitality of days of yore, 
of which the modern festivity at the 
manor-house is but a shadow. There 
are, however, complete suites of rooms 
apparently deserted and time-worn ; and 
towers and turrets that are tottering to ' 
decay ; so that in high winds there is 
danger of their tumbling about the ears 
of the household. 

John has frequently Ixjcn advised to 
have the old edifice thoroughly over- 
hauled ; and to have some of the useless 
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parts pulled down, iind the others 
strengthened with their materials; but 
the old gentleman always grows testy on 
this subject. He swears the house is 
an excellent house — that it is tight and 
weather proof, and not to bo shaken by 
tempest — that it has stood for several 
hundred years, and, therefore, is not 
likely to tumble down now — that as to 
its being inconvenient, his family is 
•accustomed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them 
— that as to its unwieldy size and irre- 
gular construction, these result from its 
being the growth of cfmturies, and being 
improved by the wisdom of every gene- 
ration — that an old family, like his, re- 
quires a large house to dwell in ; ticw, 
upstart families may live in modern cot- 
tagr*s and snug boxes ; but an old Eng- 
lish family should inhabit an old English 
manor-house. If you point out any part 
of the building as superfluous, he insists 
that it is material to the strength or d<5- 
coration of the rest, and the harmony of 
the whole ; and swears that thf‘ parts are 
so built into each other, that if you pull 
down one, you run the risk of having the 
whole about your ears. • 

The secret of the matter is, that John 
has a great disposition to protect and 
patroniz(‘. He thinks it indispensable to 
the dignity of an ancient and honourable 
family, to be bounteous in its appoint- 
ments, and to ho eaten up by dependants ; 
and so, partly from pride, and j>artly 
from kind-heartedness, he makes it a 
Tu\o always to give shedter and mainte- 
nance to his superannuated servants. 

The consequence is, that, like many 
other venerable family establishments, 
his manor is encumbered by old retainers 
whom he cannot turn off, and an old 
style which he cannot lay down. His 
rnansic^ is like a great hospital of in- 
valids, and, with all its magnitude, is not 
I a whit too large for its inhabitants. Not 
a nook or corner but is of use in housing 
some useless personage. Groups of 
veteran beef-eaters, gouty pensioners, 
and retired heroes of the buttery and the 
larder, arc seen lolling about its walls, 
crawling over its lawns, dozing under its 
trees, or sunning themselves upon the 
benches at 'its doors. Every office and 
outhouse is garrisoned by these super- 
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numeraries and their families ; for they 
arc amazingly prolific, and when they 
die off, are sure to leave John a legacy 
of hungry mouths to be provided for. A 
mattock cannot be struck against the 
most mouldering tumble-down tower, but 
out pops, from some cranny or loophole, 
the gray pate of some superannuated 
hanger-on, who has lived at .Tohn’s ex- 
pense all his life, and makes the most 
grievous outcry, at their pulling down 
the roof from over the head of a worn- 
out servant of the family. This is an 
appeal that John’s honest heart never 
can withstand ; so that a man, who has 
faithfully eaten his bc'cf and pudding all 
his life, is sure to be rewarded with a 
pipe and tankard in his old days. 

A great part of liis park, also, is 
turned into paddocks, where his broken- 
down chargiTs are turned loose to graze 
undisturbed for the remainder of tlau’r 
existence — a worthy example of grat(‘ful 
recollection, which if some of his neigh- 
bours were to imitates, would not be to 
their discredit. Indeed, it is one of his 
great pleasures to point out these old 
steeds to his visiters, to dwell on their 
good qualitic's, extol their past services, 
and boast, with some little vainglory, of 
the perilous ndveiiturt^s and hardy ex- 
ploits through which they have carried 
him. 

He is given, however, to indulge his 
veneration for family usages, and family 
incumbrances, to a whimsi(‘al extent. 
His manor is infest(‘d by gangs of gip- 
sies ; yet he will not sutler them to be 
driven ofl”, because they have infested the 
place time out of mind, and been regular 
j)oachers upon every g(aieration of the 
family. He will scarcedy permit a dry 
branch to be lopped from the great trees 
that surround the house, lest it should 
molest the rooks, that have bred there 
for centuries. Owls have taken posses- 
sion of the dovecote; but they are he- 
reditary owls, and must not b(‘ disturbed. 
Swallows have nearly choked up every 
chimney with their nests ; martins build 
in every frieze and cornice ; crows flutter 
about the towers, and perch on every 
weathercock ; and old gray-headed rats 
may be seen in every quarter of the 
house, running in and out of their holes 
undauntedly in broad daylight. In short. 
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I John has such a reverence for every 
thing that has been long in the family, 
that he will not hear even of abuses 
being reformed, because they arc good 
old fanjily abuses. 

All these whims and liabits have con- 
curred wofully to drain the old gentle- 
man’s purse; and as he prides himself 
on punctuality in inom'y matters, and 
wishes to maintain his credit in the 
neighbourhood, they have caused him 
great j)erplexity in meeting his engage- 
ments. This, too, has been increased 
by the altercations and heartburnings 
which are continually taking place in 
his family. Ilis childrcji have been 
brought up to dilferent callings, and are 
of diderent ways of thinking; and as 
they liavo always been allowed to speak 
their minds freely, they do not fail to 
exendse the ])rivil(‘ge most clamorously 
in tlie j)resent posture of his affairs. 
Some stand up for the honour of the 
race, and are clear that the old establish- 
ment should be kept up in all its state, 
whatever may be the cost ; others, who 
are more priakait and considerate', en- 
treat the old .gentleman to retrench his 
expenses, and to put his whole system of 
housek<'(;ping on a more moderate foot- 
ing. He has, indeed, at tiuK's, seemed 
inclined to lisfen to their opinions, but 
their wholesome advice; has been com- 
plete ‘ly defeated by the obstreperous con- 
duct of one ol’ his sons. This is a noisy 
rattlepated fellow, of rather low habits, 
who neglects his business to frequent 
alehouses — is the orator of village clubs, 
and a complete oracle among the poorest 
of his father’s tenants. No sooner docs 
he h(;ar any of his brothers mention re- 
form or rclrenehinent, than up he jumps, 
takes the words out of tlicir mouths, and 
roars out for an overturn. When his 
tongue is once going, nothing can stop 
it. He rants about the room ; hectors 
the old man about his spendthrift })rac- 
tices ; ridicules Ids tastes and pursuits ; 
insists that he shall turn the old servants 
out of doors ; give the broken-down 
horses to the hounds ; send the fat ch.ap- 
lain packing; and take a field-preacher 
in hi§ place — nay, tliat the wliole family 
mansion shall be levelled with the ground, 
and a plain one of brick and mortar built 
in its place. He rails at every social 


entertainment and family festivity, and 
skulks away growling to the ale-house 
whenever an equipage; drives up to the 
door. Though constantly complaining 
of the emptiness of his purse, yet he 
scruples not to spend all his pocket- 
money in these tavern convocations, and 
even runs up scores for the liquor over 
I which he preaches about his father’s ex- 
travagance. 

It may readily be imagined how little 
.such thwarting agrees wdth the old 
cavalier’s fiery temperament. He has 
become so irritable, from repeated cross- 
ings, that the mere mtaition of retrench- 
ment or reform is a signal for a brawl 
between him and the tavern oracle. As 
the latter is too sturdy and refractory for 
paternal discipline, having grown out of 
all lear of the cudgel, they have frequent 
scenes of wordy warfare, which at times 
run so high, that John is fain to call in 
the aid of his son Tom, an officer who 
has served abroad, but is at present 
living at hom(*, on half pay. This last 
is sure to stand by the old gentleman, 
right or wrong ; likes nothing so much 
as a racketing roistering life; and is 
ready, at a wivk or nod, to out sabre, 
and nourish it over the orator’s head, if 
he dares ^o array himself against pater- 
nal authority. 

These family dissensions, as usual, 
hav<; got abroad, and arc rare food for 
scandal in John’s neighbourhood. People 
begin to look wise, and shake their heads, 
whenever iiis affiiirs arc mcntion(;d. 
They all “ hope that matters are not so 
bad with him as represented ; but when 
a man’s own children begin to rail at 
his extravagance, things must be badly 
managed. They understand he is mort- j 
gaged over head and ears, and is con- ! 
linually dabbling wdth money-lenders. 
He is certainly an open-ha^ided c’M gen- 
tleman, but they fear he has lived too 
fast ; indeed, they never knew any good 
come of this fondness for hunting, racing, 
revelling, and prize-fighting. In short, 
Mr. Bull’s estate is a very fine one, and 
has been in the family a long while ; but 
for all that, they have known many finer 
estates come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect 
which these pecuniary cmba'rrassments 
and domestic feuds have had on the ])oor 
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man himself. Instead of that jolly round 
corporation, and smug rosy face, which 
he used to present, he lias of late become 
as shrivelled and shrunk as a frostbitten 
apple. His scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, 
which bellied out so bravely in those 
prosperous days when he sailed before 
the wind, now hangs loosely about him 
like a mainsail in a calm. Ilis leather 
breeches arc all in folds and wrinkle.^ 
and apparently have much ado to holB 
up the boots that yawn on both sides of 
his once sturdy legs. 

Instead of strutting about as formerly, 
with his three-cornered hat on one side ; 
flourishing his cudgel, and bringing it 
down every moment with a hearty thum[) 
upon the ground ; looking every one stur- 
dily in the face, and trolling out a stave 
of a catch or a drinking-song; he now 
goes about whistling thoughtfully to him- 
self, with his head drooping down, his 
cudgel tucked under his arm, and his 
hands thrust to the bottom of his breeches 
pockets, which arc evidently empty. 

Such is the plight of honest John Bull 
at present ; yet for all this the old fel- 
low’s spirit is as tall and as gallant as 
ever. If you drop the least expression 
of sympathy or concern, he takes Arc in 
an instant ; swears that he is the* richest 
and stoutest fellow in the country ; talks 
of laying out large sums to adorn his 
house or buy another estate ; and with 
a valiant swagger and grasping of his 
cudgel, longs exceedingly to have an- 
other bout at quarterstaff. 

Though there may be something rather 
whimsical in all this, yet I confess I can- 
not look upon John’s situation without 
strong feelings of inten'st. With all his 
odd humours and obstinate prejudices, 
he is a sterling-hearted old blade. He 
may not be so wonderfully fine a fellow 
as he yiinks himself, but he is at least 
twice as good as his neighbours represent 
him. His virtues arc all his own ; all 
plain, homebred, and unaffected. His 
very faults smack of the raciness of his 
good qualities. His extravagance sa- 
vours of his generosity ; his quarrelsome- 
ness of his courage ; his credulity of his 
open faith ; his vanity of his pride ; and 
his bluntness of his sincerity. They are 
all the redundancies of a rich and liberal 
character. Ho is like his own oak; 


rough without, but sound and solid within ; 
whose bark abounds with excrescences in 
proportion to the growth and grandeur of 
the timber ; and whose branches make a 
fearful groaning and murmuring in the 
least storm, from their very magnitude 
and luxuriance. There is something, 
too, in the appearance of his old family 
mansion, that is extremely poetical and 
picturesque ; and, as long as it can be 
rendered comfortably habitable, I should 
almost tremble to sec it meddled with, 
during the present conflict of tastes and 
opinions. Some of his advisers are no 
doubt good architects, that might be of 
service ; but many I fear are mere level- 
lers, who, when they had once got to 
work with their mattocks on this venera- 
ble edifice, would never stop until they 
had brought it to the ground, and per- 
haps buried themselves among the ruins. 
All that I wish is, that John’s present 
troubles may teach him more prudence 
in future. That he may cease to distrt^ss 
his mind about other people’s affairs ; 
that he may give up the fruitless attempt 
to promote the good of his neighbours, 
and the peace and happiness of the world, 
by dint of the cudgel ; that he may re- 
main quietly at home ; gradually get his 
house into repair ; cultivate his rich 
estate according to his fancy ; husband 
his income — if he thinks proper; bring 
his unruly children into order — if ho can; 
renew the jovial scenes of anci(;nt pros- 
perity ; and long enjoy, on his paternal 
lands, a green, an honourable, and a 
merry old age. 


THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 

May no wolfe howlc ; no ccrocch-owlc stir 
A wing about thy sepulchre ! 

No boysterouB winds or stormes come hither, 
To starve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth ! but, like a spring, 

Love keep it ever flourishing. 

Herrick. 

In the course of an excursion through 
one of the remote counties of England, I 
had struck into one of those cross-^tiads 
that lead through the more secluded parts 
of the country, and stopped one after- 
noon at a village, the situation of which 
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was beautifully rural and retired. There 
was an air of i>riniitive simplicity about 
its inhabitants, not to he found in the 
villages which lie on the great coacli- 
roads. I determined to pass the night 
there, and Ijaving taken an early dinner, 
strolled out to enjoy the neighbouring 
scenery. 

My ramble, as is usually the case wdth 
travellers, soon led me to the church, 
which stood at a little distance from the 
villagci. Indeed, it was an object of some 
curiosity, its old tower being completely 
overrun with ivy, so that only here and 
there a jutting buttress, an angle of gray 
wall, or a fantastically carved orna- 
ment, ])eered through the verdant cover- 
ing. It was a lovely evcaiing. 'I'he 
early part of the day liad Im'ch dark and 
show’ery, but in the afternoon it had 
cleared up; and though sullen clouds 
still hung over head, yet there was a 
broad tract of golden sky in the west, 
from which the setting sun gleamed 
through the dripping leaves, and lit up 
all nature into a melancholy smile. It 
seenKxl like the parting hour of a good 
Christian, smiling on the sins and sor- 
rows of the world, and giving, in the 
serenity of his decline, an assurance that 
he will rise again in glory. 

1 had sealed myself on a half-sunken 
tombstone, and was musing, as one is 
apt to do at tliis sober-thoughted hour, 
on [)ast scenes and early friends — on 
those who w^ere distant and those who 
were dead — and indulging in tliat kind of 
melancholy l;inc)iiig, which has in it 
soim'thing sweel(;r even than ])leasure. 
Every now^ .and then, the strokes of a bell 
from the neighbouring tow^T fell on my 
car ; its tonc*s were in unison with the 
scenci, and, instc'ad of jarring, eliimed in 
with my feelings; and it was some time 
before 1 reeolk'cled th.at it must be toll- 
ing the kmdl of some new tenant of the 
tomb. 

Presently I saw a funeral train moving 
across the village green ; it wound slowly 
along a lane, was lost, and re-appeared 
through the breaks of the hedges, until 
it passed the place where I was sitting. 
The' pall was su]>ported by young girls, 
dressed in white ; and another, about tlie 
age of seventeen, w'alked before, bearing 
a chaplet of white flowers ; a token that 

the deceased was a young and unmar- 
ried female. The corpse was followed 
by the parents. TJicy were a venerable 
couple of the better order of peasantry. 
The father seemed to repress his feel- 
ings ; but his fixed eye, contracted brow, 
and deeply-furrowed face, showed the 
struggle that was passing within. His 
wife hung on his arm, and wcj)t aloud 
^ith the convulsive bursts of a mother’s 
Borrow. 

I followed the funeral into the church. 
The bier was placed in the centre aisle, 
and the chaplet of* white flowers, with a 
p.air of wliile gloves, were hung over the 
seat which the deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subduing 
pathos of the func'ral service ; for who is 
so fortunate as never to have followed 
some one to the tomb? but when i)er- 
formed over the rerhains of innocence 
and beauty, thus laid low in the bloom 
of existc-nce — what can be more affect- 
ing? At that simple, but most solc;nm 
consignment of the body to the grave — 
“Earth to earth — ashes to ashes — dust 
to dust I” — the tears of the young com- 
panions of the deceased flowed unre- 
straintul. The^ father still seemed to 
struggle with his feelings, and to comfort 
himself with the assurance, that the dead 
are blessed which die in the Lord ; but 
the mother only thought of her child as 
a flow'cr of the field cut dowm and withered 
in the midst of its sweetness ; she was like 
Rachel, “ mourning over her children, 
and would noi be comforted.” 

On niturning to the inn, I learnt the 
whole story of the deceased. It was a 
simple one, and subh as h.as often been 
told. Sh(‘ had been the beauty and pride 
of the village. Her father had once been 
an opulent farmer, but was reduced in 
circumstances. Tiiis was an only child, 
and brought up entirely at home;, in the 
simplicity of rural life. She had been 
the pupil of the village pastor, the fa- 
vourite lamb of his little flock. The 
good man watched over her education 
with paternal care ; it was limited, and 
suitable to the sphere in which she was 
to move; for he sought only to make 
her an ornament to her station in life, 
not to raise her above it. The tender- 
ness and indulgence of her parents, and 
the exemption from all ordinary occupa- 
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tions, had fostered a natural grace and 
delicacy of character, that accorded with 
the fragile loveliness of her form. She 
appeared like some tender plant of the 
garden, blooming accidentally amid the 
hardier natives of the fields. 

The superiority of her charms was felt 
and acknowledged by her companions, 
but w ithout envy ; for it was surpassed 
by the unassuming gentleness and wi^B 
ning kindness of her manners. It might 
be truly said of her : 

“ This 18 the prettiest low born lass, that ever 
Kdii on the gruciiswurd . nothing she docs or 
si'crns, 

Ilut smacks of something gn'ater than herself; 

Too noble lor this place.” 

The village was one of those seques- 
tered spots, wliich still retain some ves- 
tig(;s of old English customs. It had its 
rural festivals and holiday pastimes, and 
still kept up some faint observance of the 
once popular rites of May. l^'hese, in- 
deed, had been promoted by its present 
pastor, wlio was a lovtT of old customs, 
and out; of tliose simple Christians that 
think their mission fulfilled by promoting 
joy on earth and good-will among man- 
kind. Under his auspice's the May-pole 
stood from year to year in the centre of 
tlie village grc.u'n : on May -day it was de- 
corated with garlands and streamers ; 
and a queen or lady of the May was ap- 
pointed, as in former times, to preside at 
the s})orts, and distribute the prizes and 
rewards. The picturesque situation of 
the village, and the; fancifulncss of its 
rustic fetes, would oflen attract the no- 
tice of casual visiters. Among these, on 
one May-day, was a young officer, whose 
regiment had bciai recently quartered in 
the neighbourhood, lie was charmed 
with the native taste that pervaded this 
village ^)ageant ; but, above all, with the 
dawning lovelin(;ss of the (jueen of May. 

It was the village favourite, who was 
crowned with flowers, and blushing and 
smiling in all the beautiful confusion of 
girlish diffidence and delight. The art- 
lessness of rural habits enabled him 
readily to make her acquaintance ; he 
gradually won his way into her intimacy, 
and paid his court to her in that unthink- 
ing way in 'which young officers arc too 
apt to trifle with rustic simplicity. 

There was nothing in his advances to 
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startle or alarm. lie never even talked 
of love : but there arc modes of making 
it more eloquent than language, and 
which convey it subtilely and irresistibly 
to the heart. The beam of the eye, the 
tone of the voice, the thousand tender- 
nesses which emanate from every word, 
and look, and action — these form tlie true 
eloquence of love, and can always be 
felt and understood, hut never described. 
Can we wonder that they should readily 
win a lieart, young, guileless, and sus- 
ceptible ? As to her, slie loved almost un- 
consciously ; she scarcely inquired what 
was the growing passion that was ab- 
sorbing every thought and feeling, or 
what were to he its consequences. She, 
indeed, looked not to the future. When 
present, Jiis looks and w’ords occupied 
her whole attention ; when absent, she 
thought hut of what liad j)asscd at their 
recent interview. She would wander 
with him through the green lanes and 
rural scenes of the vicinity. He tauglit 
lier to see new heaulios in nature ; lie 
talked in tlic; language of polite and cul- 
tivated lifi:;, and breathed into lu^r ear the 
w'ilcheries of romance; and poetry. 

Pc.'rliaps there could not have been a 
jiassioii between the sexes, more ])ure 
than this innocent girl’s. The gallant 
figure of her youthful admirer and the 
splendour of his military attire, might at 
first have charmed her eye ; hut it was 
not these that had captivated her heart. 
Her attachment had something in it of 
idolatry. She looked up to him as to a 
h(;ing of a superior order. She felt in his 
sotuety the (;iithusiasm of a mind natu- 
rally delicate and poetical, and now first 
awakened to a keen perception of the 
beautiful and grand. Of the sordid dis- 
tinctions of rank and fortune she thought 
nothing ; it was the difference of intellect, 
of demeanour, of manners, from those 
of the rustic society to which she had 
been accustomed, that elevated him in her 
opinion. She would listen to him with 
charmed ear and downcast look of mute 
delight, and her cheek would mantle with 
enthusiasm ; or if ever she ventured a 
shy glance of timid admiration, it was as 
quickly withdrawn, and she would sigh 
and blush at the idea of her comparative 
unworthinoss. 

Her lover was equally impassioned; 
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but his passion was minirlod with feelings 
of a coarser nature. He had b('gun fl)e 
connexion in levity; for he had often 
heard Jiis brother ofticers boast of their 
village conquests, and thought some 
' triumph of the kind necessary to his re- 
putation ns a man of spirit. But he was 

I too full of youthful fervour. His heart 
had not yet been rendered sufticiently 
cold and selfish by a wandering and 
dissipated life ; it cauglit fire from the 
very flame it sought to kindle ; and k'fbre 
he was aware of the nature of his situa- 
tion, he became really in love. 

What was he to do? There were the 
old obstacles which so incessantly occur 
in these heedless attachuKaits. Ilis rank 
in lift} — the prejudices of titled connexions 
— his dependence upon a proud and un- 
yielding father — all forbade him to think 
of matrimony : — but when he looked 
down upon this innocent being, so tender 
and confiding, there was a purity in her 
manners, a blamelessness in her life, and 
a beseeching modesty in licr looks, that 
awed down every licentious feeling. In 
vain did he try to fortify himself by a 
thousand heartless examples of men of 
fashion ; and to chill the glow of generous 
sentiment, with that cold di'risive levity 
with which he had heard them talk of 
female virtue : whenever he came into 
h(*r presence, she was still surrounded by 
that mysterious but impassive charm of 
virgin purity, in whoso hallowed sphere 
no guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders for the 
regiment to repair to the continent com- 
pleted the confusion of his mind. He 
remained for a short time in a state of 
the most painful irresolution ; he hesitated 
to communicate the tidings, until the day 
for marching was at hand ; when he gave 
her the intelligence in the course of an 
evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never IxTore 
occurred to her. It broke in at once 
upon her dream of felicity ; she looked 
upon it as a sudden and insurmountable 
evil, and wept with the guileless simplicity 
of a child. He drew her to his bosom, 

1 and l^isscd the tears from her soft cheek ; 
nor did he meet with a repulse, for there 
are moments of mingled sorrow and 
tenderness, which hallow the caresses of 
aftection. He was naturally impetuous ; 


and the sight of beauty, apparently yield- 
ing in his arms, the confidence of his 
power over her, and the dread of losing 
her for ever, all conspired to overwhelm 
his better ftx'lings — lie ventured to propose 
that she should leave her homo, and be 
the companion of his fortunes. 

lie was quite a novice in seduction, and 
blushed and faltered at his own baseness; 

so innocent of mind was his intended 
Witim, that she was at first at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning; and why she 
should leave her native village, and the 
humble roof of her parents. When at 
last the nature of liis j)roposal flashed 
upon her pure mind, the eflect was 
withering. She did not weep — she did 
not break ft:)rth into reproach — she said 
not a word — but she shrunk back aghast 
as from a viper; gave him a look of 
anguish that piercxid to his very soul ; 
and, clasping her hands in agony, fled, as 
if for refuge, to her father’s cottage. 

I’he oflicer retired, confounded, hu- 
miliated, and reptmtant. It is uncertain 
what might have been the result of the 
conflict of his feelings, had not his 
thoughts Ixxn diverted by the bustle of 
departure. New scenes, nc;w pleasures, 
and new companions, soon dissipated his 
self-reproach, and stifled his tenderness ; 
yet, amidst the stir of camps, the revelries 
of garrisons, the array of armies, and 
even the din of battles, his tlioughts would 
sometimes steal back to the scenes of 
rural quiet and village simplicity — llie 
white cottage — the footpath along the 
silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, 
and the little village maid loitering along 
it, leaning on his arm, and listening to 
him with eyes beaming with unconscious 
affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had 
received, in the destruction of all h('r ideal 
world, had indeed been cruel. F^intings 
and hysterics had at first shaken her 
tender frame, and were succeeded by a 
settled and pining melancholy. She had 
beheld from her window the march of 
the departing troops. She had seen her 
faithless lover borne off, as if in triumph, 
amidst the sound of drum and trumpet, 
and the pomp of arms. She strained a 
last acliing gaze after him, as tjic morning 
sun glittered about his figure, and his 
plume waved in t,hc breeze; ho passed 
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away like a bright vision from her sight, 
and left her all in darkness. 

It would he trite to dwell on the par- 
ticulars of lier after-story. It was, like 
otJicr tales of love, melancholy. She 
avoided society, and wandf;red out alone 
ill the walks sJie had most frcfjiu'iued 
with her lover. She sought, like the 
I stricken deer, to wch'J) in siliaice and 
, loneliness, and bn^od over the barbed 
sorrow that rankled in lier soul. Some- 
times she would he scon late of an evening 
sitting in the porch of the village church ; 
and the milkmaids, returning from the 
fields, would now and then overhear her j 
singing some plaintive ditty in the haw- 
thorn walk. She Ixx'amc fervent ip lier 
devotions at church ; and as the old 
peopk' saw her ajiproach, so wasted away, 
yet \\’ith a hijctic bloom, and that hal- 
lowed air which melancholy diffusijs round 
thci form, they w'ould make w'ay for her, 
as for something sj>irilual, and, looking 
after her, would shake their heads in 
gloomy foreboding. 

She fc'lt a conviction that she w'as has- 
tening to the tomb, hut looked forward to 
it as a place of rest. The silver cord 
that had bound her to exishaice waas 
loosr‘d, and there seemed to he no more 
pleasure und(‘r the sun. If ever her 
gentle bosom had entertained ri'sentment 
against her lover, it wais extinguished. 
Sh(‘, w^as incapable of angry passions ; 
and, in a moment of saddened tc;ndcrness, 
she penned him a farewell letter. It w'as 
couched in the* simplest language, but 
touching from its very simplicity. She 
told him that she was dying, and did not 
conceal from him that his conduct w'as 
the cause. She even depicted the suf- 
ferings which she had experienced ; but 
concluded with saying, that she could not 
die in geace, until she had sent him her 
forgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined, that 
she could no longer leave the cottage. 
She could only totter to the window, 
where, propped up in her chair, it w'as 
her enjoymcjiit to sit all day and look out 
upon the landscape. Still she uttered no 
complaint, nor imparted to any one the 
malady that was preying on her heart. 
She never’ even mentioned her lover’s 
name; but would lay her head on her 
mother’s bosom and^ w^eep in silence. 
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ITer poor parents hung, in mute anxiety, 
over this fading blossom of their hopes, 
still ftattcring themselves that it might 
again rewive to freshness, and that tJie 
bright unearthly bloom which sometimes 
flushed her cheek might be tiie promise ; 
of returning lK*alth. - f 

In this way she W7is seated between [ 
them OIK' Sunday afternoon ; her hands I 
w'cre clas])ed in theirs, the lattice W7is ' 
throw'u open, and the soft air that stoh' 
in brought wdth it the fragrance of the 
clust(a-ing honeysuckle which her own 
hands had trained round the window. 

Her father had just been reading a 
chapter in the Bible : it spoke of tlic^ 
vanity of w'orldly things, and of the* jo 3 's 
of hc'aven : it siiemcul to have diffused 
comfort and screnit}^ through her bosom. 
Her eye w’as fixed on the distant village 
church; the hell had tolled for the eviai- 
ing service; the last villager was lagging 
into tlu' porch, and every thing had sunk 
into that hallowi'.d stillness piiiadiar to the | 
day of ix'sl. Her parents W'ere gazing 
on her with yearning hearts. Sickness 1 
and sorrow', which pass so roughly over i 
some* faces, had given to hers the ex- : 
prossion of a seraj>h’s. A tear trembled , 
in her soft blue 03 * 0 . Was she thinking | 
of her faithk'ss lover ? — or w’erc her j 
thoughts wandering to tlial distant cliurch- ; 
yard, into w hose bosom she might soon I 
he gathered ? j 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs w'as heard 
— a horseman gallojied to the cottage — 
he dismounted h(;fore th('. window — the 
poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and 
sunk back in her chair : it w'as her re- 
pentant lover ! lie rushed into the house, 
and flew to clasp her to his bosom ; but 
her wasted form — lier deathlike coun- 
tenance — so wan, yet so lovely in its 
desolation, — smote him to the soul, and 
he threw himself in an agony at her 
feet. She was too faint to rise — she 
attempted to extend her trembling hand — 
her lips moved as if she spoke, but no 
word was articulated — she looked dowm 
upon him wdth a smile of unutterable 
tenderness, — and closed her eyes for 
ever ! • 

Such arc the particulars which I ga- 
thered of this village story. They are 
but scanty, and I am conscious have little 
novelty to recommend them. In the 
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present rage, also, for strange incident 
and high-seasoned narrative, they may 
appear trite and insignificant, but they 
interested me strongly at the time; and, 
tJiken in connexion with the affecting 
ceremony which I liad just witnessed, left 
a deeper inipression on my mind than 
many circumstances of a more striking 
nature. I have passed through the place 
since and visited the church again, from 
a better motive than mere curiosity. It 
was a wintry evening; the trees were 
stripp(‘d of their foliage, the churchyard 
looked naked and mournful, and the wind 
rustled coldly through the dry grass. 
Evergr(‘ens, however, had been jdanted 
about the grave of the village favourite, 
and osiers were bent over it to keep the 
Tiirf uninjured. 

'fhe church door was o{)en, and I 
stepped in. There hung the chaplet of 
flowers and the gloves, as on the day of 
the furuiral : the flowers were withered, 
it is true, but care seemed to have been 
taken that no dust should soil their white- 
ness. I have seen many monuments, 
where art has exhausted its powers to 
awaken lh(5 sympathy of the s])echitor; 
hut j have m(‘t with none that spoke- more 
touchingly to my heart, than this simple 
hut delicate memento of departed in- 
nocence. 


THE ANGLER, 

This dny cinmn Nature seem’d in love, 

The lusty sap be^ran to move, 

J’resh juice did stir th’ enibracin|r vines, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. 

The jealous trout that low did lie, 

Hose at a well-disscinblcd fly. 

Thcne stood iny friend, with patient skill. 
Attending of his trembling quill. 

Sir II. WoTTON. 

It is said that many an unlucky urchin 
is induced to run away from his fjunily, 
and betake himself to a seafaring life, 
from reading the history of Robinson 
Ousoc ; and I suspect that, in like man- 
ner, many of those worthy gentlemen, 
wlio arc given to haunt the sides of pas- 
toral streams with angle-rods in hand, 
may Jiracc the origin of their passion to 
the seductive pages of honest Izaak Wal- 
ton. I recollect studying his “Complete 
Angler,” several years since, in company 
with a knot of friends in America, and 


moreover that we were all completely 
bitten witli the angling mania. It was 
early in the year; hut as soon as the 
weather was auspicious, and that the 
spring began to m(ilt info the verge of 
summer, w^c took rod in hand and sallied 
into the country, as stark mad as was 
ever Don Quixote from reading hooks of 
chivalry. 

One of our party had equalled the Don 
in the fulness of his equipments : being 
attired ca])-a-pic for the enterprise. He 
wore a broad-skirted fustian coat, per- 
plexed with half a hundre{l pockc'ts ; a 
pair of stout shoes, and leathern gaiters ; 
a basket slung on one side for hsh ; a 
patent rod, a landing net, and a .score of 
other inconvenienci(‘s, only to he found in 
the true angler’s armoury. Thus har- 
nessed for the held, he was a great matter 
of stare and wonderment among the coun- 
try folk, who had never seen a regular 
angler, as was the .steed-clad hero of La 
Mancha among the goatherds of the 
Sierra Morena. 

Our fir.st essay was along a mountain 
brook, among tht* highlands of flu* Hud- 
son; a most unfortunate place for the 
execution of the^e pis(‘-atory tactics wdiicli 
had been invented along the velvet mar- 
gins of quiet English rivulets. It w^as 
one of those wild streams that lavish, 
among our romantic solitudes, unheeded 
beauties, enough to fill the sketch-book 
of a hunter of the picturesque. Some- 
times it would leap down rocky slielves, 
making small cascades, over which the 
trees threw their broad balancing sprays, 
and long nameless w’ocmIs hung in fringes 
from the impending hanks, dripping with 
diamond drops. Sometimes it would 
hrawd and fret along a ravine in the 
matted shade of a forest, filling it with 
murmurs, and, after this termagant ca- 
reer, would steal forth into op&n day 
with the most placid demure face imagi- 
nable; as I have seen some pestilent 
shrew of a hou.se wife, after filling her 
home with uproar and ill humour, corno 
dimpling out of doors, swimming and 
courtesying, and smiling upon all the 
world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant 
brook glide, at such times, through some 
bosom of green meadow land among the 
mountains ; where;* the quiet was only 
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interrupted by the occasional tinkling of 
a bell from the lazy cattle among the 
clover, or the sound of a woodcutter’s 
I axe from the neighbouring forest ! 

For rny part, I was always a bungler 
at all kinds of sport that required either 
patience or adroitness, and had not angled 
above half an hour before 1 had com- 
pletely “ satisfied the sentiment,” and 
convinced myself of the truth of Izaak 
‘ Walton’s opinion, that angling is some- 
thing like poelry — a man must Ixi born 
to it. J hooked myself instead of the 
fish ; tangled my line in every tree ; lost 
my bait ; brok() my rod ; until 1 gave 
up the attempt in despair, and passed the 
day under the trees, reading old Izaak ; 
satisfied that it was his fascinating vein 
of hoiK‘st simplicity and rural feeling 
that had bewitched me, and not the pas- 
sion fiir angling. My companions, how- 
ever, were more persevering in their 
dedusion. I have th('m at this moment 
I before my eyes, stealing along the border 
of the brook, where it lay open to the 
day, or was merely fringed by shrubs 
and bushes. 1 see the bittern rising with 
hollow scream as they break in upon his 
rarely-invad('d haunt ; • the kingfisher 
watching them suspiciously from his dry 
tree that overhangs the deep black mill- 
pond, in the gorge of the liills ,* the tor- 
toise letting himself slip sideways from 
ofl' the stone or log on which he is sun- 
ning hirnsedf ; and the panic-struck frog 
plumiiing in headlong as they approach, 
and spreading an alarm throughout the 
watery world around. 

I recollect also, that, afier toiling and 
watching and creeping about for the 
greater part of a day, with scarcely any 
success, in spite of all our admirable 
apparatus, a lubberly country urchin 
came down from the hills with a rod 
made #rom a branch of a tree, a few 
yards of twine, and, as heaven shall 
help me ! I believe a crooked pin for a 
hook, baited with a vile earthworm — 
and in half an hour caught more fish 
than we had nibbles throughout the day 1 

But, above all, I recollect the “good, 
honest, wholesome, hungry” repast, 
which we made under a beech tree, just 
by a spring of pure sweet water that 
stole out of the side of a hill ,* and how, 
when it was over, onc^of the party read 


old Izaak Walton’s scene with the milk- 
[ maid, while I lay on the grass and built 
castles ill a bright pile of clouds, until I 
fell aslee]). All this may appear like 
mere egotism ,* yet I cannot refrain from 
uttering these reflections, which are pass- 
ing like a strain of music over my mind, 
and have been called up by an agreeable 
scene which I witnessed not long since. 

In a morning’s stroll along the banks 
of the Alun, a beautiful little stream 
which flows down from the Welsh liills 
and throws itself into the Dee, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a group seated on 
the margin. On approaching, I found it 
to consist of a vc^leran angler and two 
rustic discipl(‘s. The former was an old 
fidlow with a wooden leg, with clothes 
very much but very carefully patched, 
betokening poverty, honestly come by, 
and decently maiiitaini'd. Ilis face bore 
the marks of former storms, but present 
fair weather ; its furrows had b(jen worn 
into an habitual smile ; his iron-gray 
locks hung about his ears, and he had 
altogether the good-humoured air of a 
constitutional philosopher who was dis- 
posed to take the world as* it went. One 
of his companions w'us a ragged wight, 
with the skulking look of an arrant 
poacher, and I’ll warrant could find his 
way to any gentleman’s fishpond in the 
neighbourhood in the darkest night. The 
other was a tall, awkward, country lad, 
with a lounging gait, and apparently 
somewhat of a rustic beau. The old 
man was busy in examining the maw of 
a trout which he had just killed, to dis- 
cover by its contents what insects were 
seasonable for bait ; and was lecturing 
on the subject to his com}>anions, who 
appeared to listen with infinite dtderence. 
1 have a kind feeling towards all “ bro- 
thers of the angle,” cvef since I read 
Izaak Walton. They are men, he af- 
firms, of a “ mild, sweet, and peaceable 
spirit ;” and my esteem for them has 
been increased since 1 met with an old 
“ Tretysc of Fishing with the Angle,” in 
which are set forth many of the maxims 
of their inoflensive fraternity. “ Take 
good hede,” saycih this honest *little 
tretyse, “ that in going about your dis- 
portes ye open no man’s gates but that 
ye shet them again. Also ye shall not 
use this forsayd crafty disport for no 
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covetousness to tlic cncrcasing and spar- 
ing of your money only, but principally 
for your solace, and to cause tlie helth 
of your body and spccyally of your 
soule.”* 

I thought that T could perceive in the 
vctenm angler before me an exemplifica- 
tion of what I had read; and there was a 
cheerful contentedness in his looks that 
fjuite drew me towards him. I could not 
but remark the gallant manner in which 
he stumped from one part of the brook 
to another ; waving his rod in the air, 
to ke('p the line from dragging on the 
ground, or catching among the hushes ; 
and th(i adroitness with which he would 
throw his fly to any particular place; 
sometimes skimming it lightly along a 
little rai)id; sometimes casting it into one 
of those dark holes made by a twisted 
root or overhanging hank, in which the 
large trout are apt to lurk. In the mean 
while, he was giving instructions to his 
two disciples; showing them the manner 
in which they should handle their rods, 
fix th('ir flies, and play them along the 
surfac(‘ of the stream. The scene brought 
to my mind th^^ instructions of the /?nge 
Piscator to his scholar. The country 
around was of that pastoral kind whicli 
Walton is fond of describing. It was a 
part of the great plain of Cheshire, close 
by the beautiful vale of Gessford, and 
just w here the inferior Welsh hills begin 
to swell up from among fresh-smelling 
meadows. 7'he day, too, like that re- 
corded in his work, was mild and sun- 
shiny, with now and then a soft-dropping 
showier, that sowed the whole earth with 
diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the 
old angler, and was so much entertained, 
that, und(‘r pretext of receiving instruc- 
tions in his art, 1 kept company with him 
almost the whole day ; w^andering along 
the banks of the stream, and listening to 
his talk. He was very communicative, 

* F>om this same treatise, it would appear that 
anKliiitf a more indiistnous and devout employ- 1 
ment than it is generally considered • — “ For when : 
ye purpose to go on your disportes in fishynge ye 
will not desyro greatlye many persons with you, 
which ;night let you of ^our game. And that ye j 
may serve God devoutly in saycing cfTectually youi 
customable prayers. And thus doyirig, ye shall 
e«chew and also avoyde many vices, as ydelnes, 
which ia a principal! cause to induce man to many 
other vices, as it ig right well known.” 

H : 

having all the easy garrulity of cheerful 
old age ; and 1 fancy was a little flattered 
by having an opportunity of displaying 
his piscatory lore; for who does not like 
now and then to play the sago ? 

ITc had been much of a rambler in his 
day, and had passed some years of his 
youth in America, particularly in Savan- 
nah, where he had enten^d into trade and 
had been ruined by the indiscnition of a 
partner. He had afterwards experienced 
many ups and downs in life, until he got 
into the navy, where his leg was carri(‘d 
away by a cannon-ball, at the haltle of 
Cam[)erdown. This \vas the only stroke 
of rt'al good fortune he had ever expe- 
rienced, for it got him a pension, which, 
together with some jiaternal property, 
brought him in a revenue of nearly forty 
pounds. On this he retirc'd to his native 
village, where he lived quietly and inHe- 
pcndoiitly, and devoted the remainder of 
his file to Ihe “noble art of angling.” 

1 found that h(‘ had read Izaak Walton 
att(‘ntivc!y, and h(' seemed to have im- 
bibed all his simple frankness and preva- 
lent good humour. Though he had been 
.sorely hufieted about the world, he W'us 
satisfied that world, in itself, \vas 

good and beautiful. Tliough had beem 
as roughly used in diflercnt eoinitries as 
a poor sh(‘ep tliat is fleeced by (‘V(‘ry 
hedge and thicket, yet he spoke* of every 
nation wdth candour and kindness, ap- 
pearing to look only on the good sidcj of 
things: and, above) all, he was almost the 
emly man I had ever met with wdio had 
been an iin fortunate ael venturer in Ame- 
rica, and had hoiu'sty and magnanimity 
enough to take the fault to his own door, 
and not to curse the country. The lad 
that was receiving Ins instructions, I 
le*arnf, was the son and he'ir ap])arent of 
a fat old widow who kept the village inn, 
and of course a youth of s6mc e.xpccta- 
lion, and much courted by the idle gen- 
tleman-like personages of the place. In 
taking him under his care, therefore, the 
old man had probably an eye to a privi- 
leged corner in the tap-room, and an 
occasional cup of cheerful ale free of ex- 
pense. 

l''hrrc is certainly somelhing in angling, 
if wc could forget, which anglers arc apt 
to do, the cruelties and tortures inflicted 
on worms and insects, that tends to pro- 
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ducc a gentleness of spirit, and a pure 
serenity of mind. As the English are 
methodical even in their recreations, and 
are the most scientific of sportsmen, it 
has been reduced among them to perfect 
rule and system. Indeed, it is an amuse- 
ment peculiarly adapted to the mild and 
highly-cultivated scenery of England, 
where every roughness has been softened 
away from the landscape. It is delight- 
ful to saunter along those limpid streams 
which wander, like veins of silver, 
through the bosom of this beautiful coun- 
try ; leading one through a diversity of 
small home scenery; sometimes winding 
through ornamented grounds ; sometimes 
brimming along through rich pasturage ; 
where th(i fresh gretin is mingled with 
sweet-smelling flowers ; sometimes ven- 
turing in sight of villages and hamlets, 
and then running capriciously away into 
shady retirements. The sweetness and 
ser<‘nity of nature, and the quiet watch- 
fulness of the sport, gradually bring on 
pleasant fits of musing ; which are now 
and then agreeably interrupted by the 
song of a bird, the distant whistle of the 
peasant, or perhaps the vagary of some 
fish, leaping out of the; still water, and 
skimming transiently about its glassy 
surface. “ When I would beget content,” 
says I'/aak Walton, “and increase con- 
fidence in the power and wisdom and 
providence of Almighty God, I will walk 
the meadows by some gliding stream, 
and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and those very many other little 
living creatures that are not only created, 
but fed (man knows not how) by the 
goodness of the God of nature; and 
therefore trust in him.” 

1 cannot forbear to give another quota- 
tion from one of those ancient champions 
of angling, which breathes the same inno- 
cent a»d happy spirit : 

Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place : 

Where I may see my quill, or cork down sink. 

With eaj^rr bite of jiike, or bleak, or dace; 

And on the world and my Creator think : 

Whilst some men strive ill-gottcn goods f em- 
brace ; 

And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, iii war or wantonness. 

Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue. 

And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill ; 

So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
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And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue. 

Red hyacinth and yellow daflbdil.* 

On parting with the old angler I in- 
quired after his place of abode, and hap- 
pening to be in the neighbourhood of the 
village a few evenings afterwards, 1 had 
the curiosity to seek him out. I found 
him living in a small cottage, containing 
only one room, but a perfect curiosity in 
its method and arrangement. It was on 
the skirts of the village, on a green bank, 
a little back from the road, with a small 
garden in front, stocked with kitchen- 
herbs, and adorned with a few flowers. 
The whole front of thii cottage was over- 
run with a honeysuckle. On the top 
was a ship for a weathercock. The in- 
terior was fitted up in a truly nautical 
style, his ideas of comfort and conve- 
nience having been acquired on the 
berth-deck of a rnari-of-war. A ham- 
mock was slung from the ceiling, which, 
in the daytime was lashed up so as to 
take but little room. From the centre of 
the chamber hung a model of a ship, of 
his own workmanship. Two or three 
chairs, a table, and a Iqrge sca-chest, 
formed the principal movables. About 
the wall wore stuck up naval ballads, 
such as Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, All in 
the Downs, and Tom Bowling, inter- 
mingled with pictures of sea-fights, 
among which the battle of (^ampordown 
held a distinguished jilace. The mantel- 
piece was decorated with sea-shells; over 
which hung a quadrant, fiankod by two 
wood-cuts of most bitt(^r-looking naval 
commanders. His inijilements for an- 
gling were carefully disjioscd on nails 
and hooks about the room. On a shelf 
was arranged his library, containing a 
work on angling, much worn, a Bible 
covered wnth canvass, an old volume or 
two of voyages, a nautical almanac, and 
a book of songs. 

His family consisted of a large black 
cat with one eye, and a parrot which he 
had caught and tamed, and educated 
himself, in the course of one of his 
voyages ; and which uttered a variety of 
sea phrases with the hoarse brattling 
tone of a veteran boatswain. Tht5 esta- 
blishment reminded me of that of the 

* J. Davora. 
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renowned Robinson Crusoe ; it was kept 
in neat order, every thing being “ stowed 
away” with the regularity of a ship 
of war: and lie informed me that ho 
“ scoured the deck every morning, and 
swept it between meals.” 

1 found him seated on a bench before 
the door, smoking his pipe in the soft 
evening sunshine. His cat was purring 
soberly on the threshold, and his parrot 
describing some strange evolutions in an 
iron ring that swung in the centre of his 
cage. He had heeii angling all day, and 
gave me a history of his sport with as 
much minuteness as a general would talk 
over a campaign; being particularly ani- 
mated in relating the manner in which 
he had taken a large trout, wliich had 
completely tasked all his skill and wari- 
ness, and which he had sent as a trophy 
to mine hostess of the inn. 

How comforting it is to see a cheerful 
and contented old age ; and to bcdiold a 
])oor f(dlow, like this, after being tempest- 
tost through life, safely moored in a 
snug and quiet harbour in the evening 
of his days ! His happiness, however, 
sprung from V’^thin himself, and .was 
independent of external circumstances ; 
for he had that inexhaustible good-nature, 
which is tlie most precious gift of Hea- 
ven ; s[)rcading itself like oil over the 
troubled sea of thought, and keeping the 
mind smooth and equable in the roughest 
weather. 

On inquiring further about him, I 
learnt that lie was a universal favourite 
in the village, and the oracle of the lap- 
room ; where ho delighted the rustics 
with his songs, and, like Sinbad, asto- 
nished them with his sUirics of strange 
lands, and shipwrecks, and sea-fights. 
He was much noticed too by gentlemen 
sportsmen of the neighhourhood ; had 
taught several of them the art of angling; 
and was a privileged visiter to their 
kitchens. The whole tenor of his life 
was quiet and inoffensive, being princi- 
pally passed about the neighbouring 
streams, when the weather and season 
were favourable ; and at other times he 
employed himself at home, preparing his 
fishing 'tackle for the next campaign, or 
manufacturing rods, nets, and flies for 
his pat rons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church 


on Sundays, though he generally fell 
asleep during the sermon. He had made 
it his particular request that when he 
died he should be buried in a green spot, 
which he could s(ie from his seat in 
church, and which he had marked out 
ever since he was a boy, and had 
thought of when far from homo on the 
raging sea, in danger of being food for 
the fishes — it was the spot whore his 
father and mother had been buried. 

I have done, for I fear that my reader 
is growing* weary ; hut I could not refrain 
from drawing the picture of this worthy 
“brother of tlu' angle;” who has made 
me more than ever in love with the 
theory, though I fear I shall never be 
adroit in th(^ j)ractice of his art : and 1 
will conclud(j this rambling sketch in the 
words of honest Izaak Walton, by crav- 
ing the blessing of St. Peter’s master 
upon my reader, “ and upon all that are 
true lovers of virtue; and dare trust in 
his providence ; and be quiet ; and go a 
angling.” 


THE 

LHGTCND OF SLERPY HOLLOW. 

FOUND AMONG TIIK rAPERE OF THE LATE 
DIKDRICII KNICKERBOCKER. 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it wa.s, 

Of dreams that wave Indore the half-shut cyc, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a sumincr sky. 

Castle of Indolence. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious 
coves wdiich indent the eastern shore of 
the Hudson, at that broad expansion of 
the river denorninatt'd by tlie ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tapjiaan Zee, and 
where they always prudently shortened 
sail, and implored the protection ^f St. 
Nicholas when th(‘y crossed, there lies a 
small market-town or rural port, which 
by some is called Greensburgh, but which 
is more generally and properly known 
by the name of Tarry Town. This 
name was given, we arc told, in former 
days, by the good housewives of the 
adjacent country, from the inveterate 
propensity of their liusbands to linger 
about the village tavern on market days. 
Be that as it may, I do not vouch for the 
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fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake 
of being precise and authentic. Not far 
from this village, perhaps about three 
miles, there is a little valley, or rather 
lap of land, among high hills, which is 
one of the quietest places in the whole 
world. A small brook glides through it, 
with just murmur enough to lull one to 
repose ; and the occasional whistle of a 
quail, or ta])ping of a woodpecker, is 
almost the only sound that ever breaks 
in upon the uniform franquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my 
first exploit in squirrel-shooting was in a 
grove of tall w’alnut trees that shades one 
side of the valley. I had wandered into 
it at noon-time, when all nature is pecu- 
liarly quiet, and was startled by thd roar 
of my own gun, as it broke the sabbath 
stillness around, and was prolonged and 
reverberated by the angry echoes. If 
ever I should wish for a n^treat, whither 
I might steal from the world and its dis- 
tractions, and dream quietly away the 
nannant of a troubled life, I know of 
none more promising than this little 
valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, 
and the peculiar character of its inhabi- 
tants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered 
glen has long been known by the name 
of SiiEErv Hollow, and its rustic lads 
are called the Sleepy Hollow Hoys 
throughout all the neighbouring country. 
A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to 
hang over the land, and to pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the 
place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor, during the early days of the 
s('ttlement ; others that an old Indian 
chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, 
h(dd his powwows there before the coun- 
try was discovered by Master Hendrick 
Hudsoti. Certain it is, the place still 
continues under the sway of some witch- 
ing power, that holds a spell over the 
minds of the good people, causing them 
to walk in a continual re very. They 
are given to all kinds of marvellous be- 
liefs ; are subject to trances and visions ; 
and frequently see strange sights, and 
hear music and voices in the tiir. The 
whole neighbourhood abounds with local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight super- 
stitions ; stars shoot and meteors glare 
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oficner across the valley than in any 
! other part of the country, and the night- 
mare, with her whole ninefold, seems 
to make it the favourite scene of her 
gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that 
haunts this enchanted region, and seems 
to be commander-in-chief of all the 
powers of the air, is the apparition of a 
figure on horseback without a head. It 
is said by some to bo the ghost of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been 
carried away by a cannon-ball, in some 
nameless battle during the revolutionary 
war; and who is ever and anon seen 
by the country folk, hurrying along in 
the gloom of night, as if on the wings of 
the wind. His haunts are not confined 
to the valley, hut extend at times to the 
adjacent roads, and especially to the 
vicinity of a church that is at no great 
distance. Indtsed, certain of the most 
authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and col- 
laling the floating facts concerning this 
spectre, allege that the body of the 
trooper, having been buried in the 
(‘hurchyard, the ghost ridos forth to the 
scene of battle in nightly quest of his 
head; and that the rushing speed with 
which he sometimes passes along the 
Hollow, like a midnight blast, is owing 
to his being belated, and in a hurry to 
get back to the churchyard before day- 
break. 

Such is the general purport of this 
legendary superstition, which has fur- 
nished materials for many a wild story 
in that region of shadows ; and the spec- 
tre Is knowm, at all the country firesides, 
by the name of the 1 leadless Horseman 
of Sleepy 1 follows 

It is remarkable that the visionary 
propensity I have mentioned is not con- 
fined to the native inhabitants of the 
valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by 
every one who resides there for a time. 
However wide awake they may have 
been before they entered that sleepy re- 
gion, they are sure, in a little time, to 
inhale the witching influence of the air, 
and begin to grow imaginative — to nfroam 
dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all 
possible laud ; for it is in such little 
retired Dutch valleys, found here and 
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there embosomed in the great State of 
New York, that population, manners, 
and customs, remain fixed ; while the 
great torr(‘nt of migration and improve- 
ment, which is making such incessant 
changes in other parts of this restless 
country, sweeps by them unobserved. 
They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream ; 
where we may see the straw and bubble 
riding quietly at anchor, or slowly re- 
volving in their mimic harbour, undis- 
turbed by the rush of the passing current. 
Though many years have elapsed since 
I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hol- 
low, yrt I question wh(‘tlicr I should not 
still find the same trees and the same 
families V(;getating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature, there abode, 

! in a remote period of American liistory, 
j that is to say, some thirty years since, a 
I worthy wight of the name of Ichabod 
I Crane ; who sojourned, or, as he ex- 
presst'd it, “ tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, 

I for the purpose of instructing the children 
of the vicinity. He was a native of Con- 
necticut; a state which supplies the Union 
with pioneers’ for the mind as well as 
for the forest, and sends forth yearly its 
legions of frontier woodmen and country 
sclioolmasters. The cognomen of Crane 
was not inapplicable to his ])crson. He 
wan tall, but exceedingly lank, with nar- 
row shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that danghid a mile out of his sleeves, 
feet that might have served for shovels, 
and his whole fr.'imc most loosely hung 
together. His head was small, and flat 
at top, with huge ears, large green glassy 
ey('s, and a long snipe nose, so that it 
looked like a weathercock, perched upon 
liis spindle neck, to toll which w'ay the 
wind blew^ To see him striding along 
the profde of a hill on a wdndy day, with 
his clothes bagging and fluttering about 
him, one might have mistaken him for 
the geniu.s of famine descending upon 
the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from 
a cornfield. j 

His schoolhouse was a low building 
of one large room, rudely constructed of 
logs; ,f he windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. It was most ingeniously secured 
at vacant hours, by a withe twisted in 
the handle of the door, and stakes set 


against the window^-shutters ; so that, 
though a thief might get in with pfu'fect 
case, he would find some embarrassment 
in getting out ; an idea most jirobably 
borrowed by the architect, Yost Van 
Houten, from the mystery of an eel-pot. 
The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely 
but pleasant situation, just at the foot of 
a woody hill, with a brook running close 
by, and a formidable bircb tree growing, 
at one end of it. From hence the low 
murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning 
over their lessons, might be heard in a 
drowsy summer’s day, like the hum of a 
bee-hive; interrupted now and then by 
the authoritative voice of the master, in 
the tone of menace or command ; or, 
peratl venture, by the appalling sound of 
the birch, as lie urged some lardy loiterer 
along the flow'ory path of knowledge. 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious 
man, that ever bore in mind the golden 
maxim, “ Sparc the rod and spoil the 
child.” Ichabod Crane’s scholars cer- 
tainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, how- 
ever, that he was one of those cruel 
potentates of the school, who joy in the 
smart of their slibjc'cts ; on the contrary, 
ho administered justice with discrimina- 
tion rather than severity ; taking the 
burthen ofl’ th(i backs of the woak, and 
laying it on those of the strong. Your 
mere puny strqiling, that winced at the 
least flourish of the rod, was passed by 
with indulgence; but the claims of justice 
w'crc satisfied by inflicting a double j)or- 
tion on some little, tough, WTong-headed, 
broad-skirted Dutch urchin, wdio skulked 
and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
beneath the hirch. All this ho called 
“ doing his duty by the parents ;” and 
he never inflicted a chastisement without 
following it by the assurance, so ^conso- 
latory to the smarting urchin, that, “ he 
would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live.” 

When school hours were over, he was 
even the companion and playmate of the 
larger boys ; and on holiday aflernoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones 
home, who happened to have pretty sis- 
ters, or good housewives for mothers, 
noted for the comforts of the* cupboard. 
Indeed it behoved him to keep on good 
terms with his piipils. The revenue 
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arising from his school M\as small, and 
would have been scarcely sufficient to 
furnish him with daily bread, for he was 
a huge feeder, and, though lank, had 
the dilating powers of an anaconda ; but 
to help out his maintcaiance, he was, 
according to country custom in those 
parts, boarded and lodged at the houses 
of the farmers, whose children he in- 
structed. AVith these he lived succes- 
•sively a week at a time ; thus going the 
rounds of the neighbourhood, with all 
his worldly effects tied up in a cotton 
handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous 
on the purses of his rustic. j)atrons, who 
are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
a grievous burthen, and schoolmasters as 
mere drones, he had various ways of 
rendering himself both useful and agree- 
able. He assisted the farmers occasion- 
ally in the lighter labours of their farms ; 
helped to make hay; mended the fences; 
took the horses to water ; drove the cows 
from pasture; and cut wood for the win- 
ter fire. He laid aside, too, all the do- 
minant dignity and absolute sway with 
which he lorded it in his little empire, 
the school, and became wonderfully gen- 
tle and ingratiating. He found favour 
in the eyes of the mothers, by petting 
the children, particularly the youngest; 
and like the lion bold, which whilom so 
magnanimously the lamb did hold, he 
would sit with a child on one knee, and 
rock a cradle with his foot for whole 
hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he 
was the singing-master of the neighbour- 
hood, and picked up many bright shil- 
lings by instructing the young folks in 
psalmody. It was a matter of no little 
vanity to him, on Sundays, to lake his 
station in front of the church gallery, 
with a*‘band of chosen singers ; where, 
in his own mind, he completely carried 
away the palm from the parson. Certain 
it is, his voice resounded far above all the 
rest of the congregation ; and there are 
peculiar quavers still to be heard in that 
church, and which may even be heard 
half a mile off, quite to the opposite side 
of the millpond, on a still Sunday morn- 
ing, which are said to be legitimately de- 
scended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. 
Thus, by divers little makeshifts, in that 


ingenious way which is commonly de- 
nominated “ by hook and by crook,” 
the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably 
enough, and was thought, by all who 
understood nothing of the labour of head- 
work, to have a wonderful easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man 
of some importance in the female circle 
of a rural neighbourhood ; being consi- 
dered a kind of idle gentleman-like per- 
sonage, of vastly superior taste and 
accomplishments to the rough country 
swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning 
only to the parson. His appearance, 
therefore, is apt to occasion some little 
stir at the tea-table of a farm-house, and 
the addition of a supernumerary dish of 
cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, 
the parade of a silver teapot. Our man 
of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy 
in the smiles of all the country damsels. 
How he would figure among them in the 
churchyard, between services on Sun- 
days ! gathering grapes for them from 
the wild vines that overrun the surround- 
ing trees ; reciting for their amusement 
all the epitaphs on the tombstones ; or 
sauntering, with a whole bevy of them, 
along the banks of the adjacent mill- 
pond; while the more bashful country 
bumpkins hung sheepishly back, envy- 
ing his superior elegance and address. 

bTom his half itinerant life, also, he 
was a kind of travelling gazette, carry- 
ing the whole budget of local gossip from 
house to house ; so that his appearance 
was always greeted with satisfaction. 
He was, moreover, esteemed by the wo- 
men as a man of great erudition, for he 
had read several books quite through, 
and was a perfect master of Cotton Ma- 
ther’s History of New England Witch- 
craft, in which, by the way, he most 
firmly and potently believed. 

lie was, in fact, an odd mixture of 
small shrewdness and simple credulity. 
His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digesting it, were equally ex- 
traordinary ; and both had been increased 
by his residence in this spell-bound re- 
gion. No tale was too gross or mon- 
strous for his capacious swallow. It 
was often his delight, after his school 
was dismissed in the afternoon, to stretch 
himself on the rich bed of clover, border- 
ing the little brook that whimpered by 
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his schoolhouse, and there con over old 
Mather’s direful talcs, until the gathering 
dusk of the evening made the printed 
pag(! a mere mist before his eyes. Then, 
as lie wended his way, by swamp and 
stream and awful woodland, to the farm- 
house where he happened to be quartered, 
ev(iry sound of nature, at that witching 
hour, fluttered his excited imagination: 
the moan of the whip-poor-will* from 
the hill-side ; the boding cry of the tree- 
toad, that harbinger of storm ; the dreary 
hooting of the screech-owl ; or the sudden 
rustling in the thicket of birds frighten- 
ed from their roost. The fire-flies, too, 
which sparkled most vividly in the dark- 
est places, now and tlicn startled, him, 
as one of uncommon brightness would 
stream across his path; and if, by chance, 
a huge blockhead of a beetle came wing- 
ing his blundering flight against him, the 
poor varlet was ready to give up the 
ghost, with the idea that he was struck 
with a witch’s token. His only resource 
on such occasions, either to drown tlumght 
or drive away evil spirits, was to sing 
))salm tunes ; — and the good people of 
Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors 
of an evening, were often filled with awe, 
at hearing his nasal melody, in “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” floating from 
the distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Anothc'r of his sources of fearful plea- 
sure was to pass long winter evenings 
with the old Dutch wives, as they sat 
spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and sputtering along the hearth, 
and listen to their marvellous talcs of 
ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, 
and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, 
and haunted liouses, and particularly of 
the headless horseman, or Galloping 
Hessian of the Hollow, as they some- 
times called him. He would delight them ] 
equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, 
and of the direful omens and portentous 
sights and sounds in the air, which pre- 
vailed in the earlier times of Connecticut ; 
and would frighten them wofully with 
speculations upon comets and shooting 
stars; and with the alarming fact that 
the world did absolutely turn round, and 
that they were half the time topsyturvy! 

♦ Tho whip-poor-will is a bird which is only 
heard at night. It receives its name from its note, 
which lu thought to resemble those words. 


But if there was a pleasure in all this, 
while snugly cuddling in the chimney 
corner of a chamber that was all of a 
ruddy glow from the crackling wood ] 
fire, and where, of course, no spectre 
dared to show its face, it was dearly 
purchased by the terrors of his subse- 
quent walk homewards. What fearful 
shapes and shadows beset his path amidst 
the dim and ghastly glare of a snowy 
night! With what wistful look did he 
eye every trembling ray of light stream- 
ing across tho waste fields from some 
distant window 1 Ilow often was lie ap- 
palled by some shrub covered with snow, 
which, like a sheeted spectre, beset his 
very patli ! Ilow often did he shrink 
with 'curdling awe at the sound of his 
own sto])s on the frosty crust beneath his 
feet ; and dread to look over his shoulder, 
lest he should behold some uncouth being 
tramping close behind him! — and how 
often was he thrown into comjilcte dis- 
may by some rushing blast, howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was 
the Galloping Hessian on one of his 
nightly scourings ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors 
of the night, pKxntoms of the mind that 
walk in darkness ; and though he had 
seen many spectres in his time, and been 
more than once beset by Satan in divers 
shapes, in his lonely perambulations, yet 
daylight put an end to all those evils ; 
and he would have jiassed a pleasant life 
of it, in despite of the devil and all his 
works, if his patJi had not been crossc‘d 
by a being tliat causes more per])lc.\ity tu 
mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the 
w'hole race of witches jml together, and 
that was — a woman. 

Among tho musical disciples who as- 
sembled, one evening in each week, to 
receive his ipstructions in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. 
She was a blooming lass of fresh eigh- 
teen ; plump as a partridge ; ripe and 
melting and rosy-checked as one of her 
fatiicr’s peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beauty, but her vast 
expectations. She was withal a little of 
a coquette, as might be perceived even 
in her dress, which was a ’mixture of 
aiicicnt and modern fashions, as most 
suited to set off he,r charms. She wore 






the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which 
her great-great-grandmother had brought 
over from Saardam ; the temf)ting sto- 
macher of the olden time; and withal 
a provokingly short petticoat, to display 
the prettiest foot and ankle in the country 
round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish 
heart toward the sex ; and it is not to Ixi 
wondered at, that so tempting a morsel 
* soon found favour in his eyes ; more 
esj)ecially after he had visited her in her 
paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel 
was a perfect picture of a thriving, con- 
tented, liberal-hearted farmer. He sel- 
dom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundaries of his 
own farm ; but within these, every filing 
was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. 
He was satisfied with his wealth, but not 
proud of it ; and piqued himself upon 
the heai’ty abundance, rather than the 
style in which he lived. His stronghold 
was situated on the banks of the Hudson, 
in one of those green, sheltered, fertile 
nooks, in which the Dutch farmers arc 
so fond of nestling. A great elm tree 
spread its broad braneh(*s over it ; at the 
foot of which bubbled up^fi spring of the 
softest and sweetest water, in a little well, 
formed of a barrel ; and then stole spark- 
ling away through the grass, to a neigh- 
bouring brook, that babbled along among 
alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the 
farm-house was a vast barn, that might 
have served for a church ; every window 
and crevice of which seemed bursting 
forth with the treasures of the farm; the 
flail was busily resounding within it from 
morning to night : swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves ; and 
rows of pigeons, some with one eye 
turned up, as if watching the weather, 
some with their heads under their wings, 
or buricAl in their bosoms, and others 
swelling, and cooing, and bowing about 
their dames, were enjoying the sunshine 
on the roof. Sleek unwieldy porkers 
were grunting in the repose and abun- 
dance of their pens ; from whence sallied 
forth, now and then, troops of sucking 
. pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately 
squadron of snowy geese were riding in 
an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets 
of ducks ; regiments of turkeys were 
gobbling through the farm-yard, and 
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guinea-fowls fretting about it, like ill- 
tempered housewives, with their peevish 
discontented cry. Before the barn door 
strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of 
a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentlcj- 
man, clapping his burnished wings, and 
crowing in the pride and gladness of his 
heart — sometimes tearing up the earth 
with his feet, and then generously calling 
his ever-hungry family of wives and 
children to enjoy the rich morsel which 
he had discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he 
looked upon this sumptuous promise of 
luxurious winter fare. In his devouring 
mind’s eye, he pictured to himself every 
roasting pig running about with a pudding 
in its belly, and an apple in its mouth ; 
the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a 
comff>rtablo pie, and tucked in with a 
coverlet of crust ; the geese >vere swim- 
ming in their own gravy ; and the ducks 
pairing cpsily in dishes, like snug married 
couples, with a decent compcjtency of 
onion sauce. In the porkers he saw 
carved out the future sleek side of bacon, 
and juicy relishing ham ; not a turkey 
but ht3 beheld daintily trussed up, with 
its gizzard under its wing, and, perad- 
venture, a necklace of savoury sausages ; 
and even bright chanticleer himself lay 
sprawling on his back, in a side dish, 
with uplifted claws, as if craving that 
quarter which his chivalrous spirit dis- 
dained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all 
this, and as he rolled his great green eyes 
over the fat meadow lands, the rich'*fields 
of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and 
Indian corn, and the orchards burdened 
with ruddy fruit, which surrounded the 
warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart 
yearned after the damsel who was to 
inherit these domains, and his imagina- 
tion expanded with the idea, how they 
might be readily turned into cash, and 
the money invested in immense tracts of 
wild land, and shingle palaces in the 
wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already 
realized his hopes, and presented to him 
the blooming Katrina, with a whole 
family of children, mounted on the® top 
of a wagon loaded with household trum- 
pery, with pots and kettles dangling 
beneath ; and he beheld himself bestriding 
a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, 
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setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house the con- 
quest of his heart was complete. It was 
one of those spacious farm-houses, with 
high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built 
in the style handed down from the first 
Dutch settlers ; the low projecting eaves 
forming a piazza along the front, capable 
of being closed up in bad weather. Under 
this w^ere hung flails, harness, various 
utensils of husbandry, and nets for fish- 
ing in the neighbouring river. Benches 
were built along the sides for summer 
use; and a great spinning-wheel at one 
end, and a cliurn at the other, showed 
the various uses to which this important 
porch might be devoted. From this 
piazza the wondering Ichabod entered 
the hall, which formed the centre of the 
mansion and the place of usual residence. 
Here, rows of resplendent pewter, ranged 
on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. In 
one corner stood a huge bag of wool 
ready to be spun ; in another a quantity 
of linsey-woolsey just from the loom ; 
cars of Indian corn, and strings of dried 
apples and peaches, hung in gay festoons 
along the walls, mingled with the gaud of 
red peppers ; and a door lefl ajar gave 
him a peep into the best parlour, where 
the claw-footed chairs, and dark maho- 
gany tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, 
with their accompanying shovel and 
tongs, glistened from their covert of as- 
paragus tops ; mock oranges and conch 
shells decorated the mantel-piece ; strings 
of ^^rioua coloured birds’ eggs, were 
suspended above it ; a great ostrich egg 
was hung from the centre of the room, 
and a corner cupboard, knowingly left 
open, displayed immense treasures of old 
silver and well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his 
eyes upon these regions of delight, the 
peace of his mind was at an end, and his 
only study was how to gain the affections 
of the peerless daughter of Van Tassel, 
In this enterprise, however, he had more 
real difficulties than generally fell to the 
lot of a knight-errant of yore, who 
seldom had any thing but giants, en- 
chanters, fiery dragons, and such like 
easily conquered adversaries, to contend 
with : and had to make his way merely 
through gates of iron and brass, and 


walls of adamant, to the castle keep, 
where the lady of his heart was confined ; 
all which he achieved as easily as a man 
would carve his way to the centre of a 
Christmas pie ; and then the lady gave 
him her hand as a matter of course. 
Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his 
way to the heart of a country coquette, 
heset with a labyrinth of whims and 
caprices, which were for ever presenting 
new difficulties and impediments : and he 
had to encounter a host of fearful adver- 
saries of real flesh and blood, the nu- 
merous rustic admirers, who beset every 
portal to her heart ; keeping a watchful 
and angry eye upon each other, but ready 
to fly out in the common cause against 
any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was 
a burly, roaring, roistering blade, of the 
name of Abraham, or, according to the 
Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, 
the hero of the country round, which 
rung with his feats of strength and bar- 
dihoocL He was broad-shouldered and 
double-jointed, widi short curly black 
hair, and a bluff, but not unpleasant 
countenance, having a mingled air of fun 
and arrogance. From his Herculean 
frame and grcjat powers of limb, he had 
received the nickname of Brom Bones, 
by which he was universally known. 
He was famc'd for great knowledge and 
skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous 
on horseback as a Tartar. He was 
foremost at all races and cock-fights ; 
and, with the ascendancy which bodily 
strength alwjiys acquires in rustic life, 
was the umpire in all disputes, setting 
his hat on one side, and giving his de- 
cisions wuth an air and tone that admitted 
of no gainsay or appeal. He was always 
ready for either a fight or a frolic ; had 
more mischief than ill-wiJl in his compo- 
sition; and, with all his overbearing 
roughness, there was a strong dash of 
w\aggish good-humour at bottom. He 
had three or four boon companions of his 
own stamp, who regarded him as their 
model, and at the head of whom he 
scoured the country, attending every 
scene of feud or merriment for miles 
round. In cOld weather he was distin- 
guished by a fur cap, surmounted with a 
flaunting fox’s tail ; and when the folks 
at a country gathering descried this 
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well-known crest at a distance, whisking 
about among a squad of hard riders, they 
always stood by lor a squall. Sometimes 
Jiis crew would be heard dashing along 
past the farm-houses at midnight, with 
hoop and halloo, like a troop of Don 
Cossacks ; and the old dames, startled 
out of their sleep, would listen for a 
moment till the hurry-scurry had clat- 
tered by, and then exclaim, “ Ay, there 
’ goes Brom Bones and his gang !” The 
neighbours looked upon him with a mix- 
ture ol* awe, admiration, and good-will ; 
and when any madcap prank, or rustic 
brawl, occurred in the vicinity, always 
shook their heads, and warranted Brom 
Bones was at the bottom of it. 

'This rantipole hero had for some? time 
singled out the blooming Katrina lor the 
object of his uncouth gallantries, and 
though his amorous toyings were some- 
thing like the gentle caresses and endear- 
ments of a bear, yet it was whispered 
that she did not altogether discourage his 
hopes. Certain it is, his advances were 
signals for rival candidates to retire, who 
felt no inclination tej cross a lion in his 
amours ; insomuch, that when his horse 
was s('en tied to Van Ttissers paling, on 
a Sunday night, a sure sign that his 
master was courting, or, as it is termed, 
“ sjiarking” within, all other suitors fiass- 
cd by in despair, and carried the w'ar into 
other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with 
whom Ichabod Crane* had to contend, 
and, considering all things, a stouter man 
than he would liavc shrunk from the 
competition, and a wiser man would have 
despaired. lie had, however, a happy 
mixture of pliability and perseverance in 
his nature; he was in form and spirit 
like a supple-jack — yielding, but tough ; 
though he b^nt, he never broke; and 
though* he bowed beneath the slightest 
pressure, yet, the moment it was away — 
jerk ! — he was as erect, and carried his 
head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against 
his rival would have been madness ; Ibr he 
was not a man to be thwarted in ‘his 
/ amours, any more than that stormy lover, 
Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his 
advances in.a quiet and gently insinuating 
manner. Under cover of his character 
of singing-master, he made frequent 

visits at the farm-house ; not that lie had 
any tiling to apprehend from the meddle- 
some inter ference of parents, which is 
so often a stumbling-block in the path of 
lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy 
indulgent soul ; he loved liis daughter 
better even than his pipe, and like a 
reasonable n‘an and an excellent father, 
let her have her way in every thing. 
His notable little wife, too, had enough 
to do to attend to her housekeeping and 
manage the poultry ; for, as she sagely 
observed, ducks and geese are foolish 
things and must be looked after, but girls 
can take care of themselves. Thus, while 
the busy dame bustlefl about the house, 
or plied her spinning-wheel at one end of | 
the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking 
his evening j)ij)(^ at the other, watching 
the achi(*venients of a little wooden war- 
rior, who, armed with a sword in each 
hand, was most valiantly fighting the 
wind on the pinn.'iclc of the barn. In the 
mean time, Ichabod would carry on his 
suit with the daughter by the side of the 
spring undi'i* the great elm, or sauntering 
along in the twilight, that hour so fa- 
vourable to the lover’s eloquence. 

I proft'ss not to know how women’s ' 
hearts arc wooed and won. To me they 
have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one 
vulnerable point, or door of access ; while 
others have a thousand avenues, and may 1 
be captured in a thousand difterent ways. 

It is a great triumph of skill to gain the 
former, but a still greater proof of ge- 
neralship to maintain possession of the 
latter, for a man must battle for his fortress 
at every door and window. He that wins 
a thousand common hearts is therefore 
entitled to some renown ; but he who 
keeps undisputed sway over the heart of 
a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain it 
is, this was not the case with the re- 
doubtable Brom Bones ; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his ad- 
vances, the interest of the former evi- 
dently declined ; his horse was no longer 
seen tied at the jialings on Sunday 
nights, and a deadly feud gradually arose 
between him and the preceptor of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough 
chivalry in his nature, would fain have 
carried matters to open warfare, and have 
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settled their pretensions to the lady, ac- 
cording to the mode of those most concise 
and simj)lc reasoners, the knights-errant 
of yore — hy single comhat ; but Ichahod 
was too conscious of the superior might 
of his adversary to enter the lists against 
him: he had overheard the boast of Bones, 
that he would “ double the schoolmaster 
up, and put him on a shelf;” and he was 
too wary to give him an opportunity. 
There was something extremely pro- 
voking in this obstinately pacific system ; 
it left Brom no alternative but to draw 
upon the funds of rustic waggery in his 
disposition, and to play off boorish prac- 
tical jokes upon * his rival. Ichabod 
became the object of whimsical persecu- 
tion to Bones, and his gang of rough 
riders. They harried his hitherto peaceful 
domains ; smoked out his singing-school, 
by stopping up the chimney ; broke into 
the schoolhouse at night, in spite of its 
formidable fastenings of withe and window 
stakes, and turning every thing topsy- 
turvy : so that the poor schoolmaster 
began to think all the witches in the 
country held their meetings there. But 
what was still more annoying, Brom took 
all opportunities of turning him into ridi- 
cule in presence of his mistress, and had 
a scoundrel dog whom he tauglit to whine 
in the most ludicrous manner, and in- 
troduced as a rival of Ichabod’s to instruct 
her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some 
time, without producing any material 
effect on the relative situation of the 
contending powers. On a fine autumnal 
aft(^rnoon, Ic.habod, in pensive mood, sat 
enthroned on the lofty stool from whence 
he usually watched all the concerns of 
his little literary realm. In his hand he 
swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic 
power ; the birch of justice reposed on 
three nails, behind the throne, a constant 
terror to evil-doers ; while on the desk 
bcifore him might be seen sundry con- 
traband articles and prohibited weapons, 
detected upon the persons of idle urchins ; 
such as half-munclied apples, popguns, 
whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions 
of rampant little paper gamecocks. Ap- 
parently there had been some appalling 
act of justice recently inflicted, for his 
scholars were all busily intent upon their 
books, or slily whispering behind them 


with one eye kept upon the master; and a 
kind of buzzing stillness reigned through- 
out the school-room. It was suddenly 
interrupted hy the appearance of a negro 
in a tow-cloth jacket and trousers, a round- 
crowned fragment of a hat, like the caj) 
of Mercury, and mounted on the back of 
a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which 
he managed with a rope by way of halter. 
He came clattering up to the school door, 
with an invitation to Ichabod to attend a 
merry-making, or “ quilting frolic,” to 
he held that evening at Mynheer Van 
Tassel’s ; and having delivered his mes- 
sage with that air of importance, and 
effort at fine language, which a negro is 
apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and was 
seen scampering away u]) the hollow, full 
of the importance and hurry of his 
mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the 
late quiet school-room. The scholars 
were hurried through their lessons, with- 
out stopping at trifles ; those who were 
nimble skipped ov(^r half with impunity, 
and those who were tardy, had a smart 
application now and then in the rear to 
quicken their speed, or help tlu^m ov(‘r a 
tall word. Books W(‘re flung aside without 
being put away on tlui shelv(‘s ; inkstands 
were overturned ; bc'ncdies thrown down ; 
and the whole school uas turned loose 
an hour before the usual tinu^ ; bursting 
forth like a legion of young im|)s, yelping 
and racketing about the green, in joy at 
their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at l(;ast 
an extra half hour at his toilet, brushing 
and furbishing up his best, and indeed 
only suit of rusty black, and arranging 
his looks by a bit of broken looking-glass, 
that hung up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his 
mistress in the true style of a cavalier, 
he borrowed a horse from the farmer 
with whom he was domiciliated, a cho- 
l(*ric old-Dutchman, of the name of Hans 
Van Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, 
issued forth, like a knight-errant in quest 
of adventures. But it is meet I should, 
in the true spirit of romantic story, give 
some account of the looks and equipments 
of my hero and his steed. The animal 
he bestrode was a broken-down plough- 
horse, that had outlived almost every 
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thing but his viciousness. He was gaunt 
and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head 
like a hammer ; his rusty mane and tail 
were tangled and knotted with burrs ; 
one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring 
and spectral ; but the other had the gleam 
of a genuine devil in it. Still he must 
have had fire and mettle in his day, if we 
may judge from his name, which was 
Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a fa- 
vourite steed of his master’s, the choleric 
Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, 
and had infused, very probably, some of 
his own spirit into the animal ; for, old 
and broken down as he looked, there was 
more of the lurking devil in him than in 
any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a 
stei^d. He rode with short stirrups, which 
brought his knees nearly up to the pom- 
mel of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers ; he carried his 
whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a 
sc(ij)tre, and, as his horse jogged on, the 
motion of his arms was not unlike the 
flapjiing of a pair of wings. A small 
wool hat rested on tlu; top of his nose, for 
so his scanty strip of fo^elu;ad might lie 
called ; and the skirts of his black coat 
fluttered out almost to the horse’s tail. 
Such was the app(‘arance of Ichabod and 
his sle(;d, as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was 
altogether such an apparition as is seldom 
to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal 
day ; the sky was clear and serene, and 
nature wore that rich and golden livery 
which we always associate with the idea 
of abundance. The forests had put on 
their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of the tendc^rcr kind had been nipped 
by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, 
purple, and sCarlct. Streaming files of 
wild ducks Ix^gan to make their ap- 
pearance high in the air ; the bark of the 
squirrel miglit be heard from the groves 
of beech and hickory nuts, and the pen- 
sive whistle of the quail at intervals from 
the neighbouring stubble-field. 

, ** The small birds were taking their 
farewell banquets. In the fulness of 
their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 
frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to 
tree, capricious from the very profusion 
and variety around them. There was 

the honest cock-robin, the favourite game 
of stripling sportsmen, with its loud 
querulous note ; and the twittering black- 
birds flying in sable clouds ; and the 
golden - winged woodpecker, with his 
crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and 
splendid plumage ; and the cedar-bird, 
with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail, 
and its little monteiro cap of feathers ; 
and the bluejay, that noisy coxcomb, in 
his gay light blue coat and white under 
clothes ; screaming and chattering, nod- 
ding and bobbing and bowing, and pre- 
tending to be on such good terms with 
every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, 
his eye, ever open to every symptom of 
culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On 
all sides he Ixiheld vast store of apples ; 
some hanging in oppressive opulence on 
the trees ,* some gathered into baskets 
and barrels for the market ; others heaped 
up in rich piles for the cider-press. 
Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian 
corn, with its golden cars peeping from 
their ^ leafy coverts, and holding out the 
promise of cakes and hasty pudding ; 
mid the yellow pumpkins lying licneath 
them, turning up their fair round bellies 
to the sun, and giving ample prospects of 
the most luxurious of jiies ,* and anon he 
passed the fragrant bucku heat fields, 
breathing the odour of the bee-hive, and 
as he beheld them, sofl anticipations stole 
over his mind of dainty slapjacks, well 
buttered, and garnished with honey or 
treacle, by the delicate little dimpled 
hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet 
thoughts and “ sugared suppositions,” he 
journeyed along the sides of a range of 
liills which look out upon some of the 
goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. 
The sun gradually wheeled his broad disk 
down into the west. The wide bosom of 
the Tappaan Zee lay motionless and 
glassy, excepting that here and there a 
gentle undulation waved and prolonged 
the blue shadow of the distant mountain. 

A few amber clouds floated in the sky 
without a breath of air to move fliem. 
The horizon was of a fine golden tint, 
changing gradually into a pure apple 
green, and from that into the deep blue 
of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lin- 
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gered on the woody crests of the precipices 
that overhung some parts of the river, 
giving greater depth to the dark gray and 
purple of their rocky sides. A sloop was 
loitering in the distance, dropping slowly 
down with the tide, her sail hanging 
uselessly against the mast ; and as the 
reflection of the sky gleamed along the 
still water, it seemed as if the vessel was 
suspended in the air. 

It M'as toward evening that Ichabod 
arrived at the castle of the Heer Van 
Tassel, which he found thronged with the 
pride and flower of the adjacent country. 
Old farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, 
in homespun coats and breeches, blue 
stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent 
pewter buckles. Their brisk, w'ithercd, 

I little dames in close crimped caps, long- 
! \vaisted short gowms, homespun petticoats, 
j with scissors and pincushions, and gay 
I calico pockets hanging on the outside. 

' Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as 
I their mothers, excepting where a straw 
i hat, a fine riband, or perhaps a wdiite 
' frock gave symptoms of city innovation. 
i| The sons, in short square-skirted coats 
I with rows of stupendous brass buttons, 
i and their hair generally queued in the 
j fashion of the times, especially if they 
j could procure an eel-skin for the purpose, 

' it V)eing esteemed, throughout the country, 

' as a potent nourishcr and strengthener of 
the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero 
of the scene, having come to the gather- 
ing on his favourite steed Daredevil, a 
creature, like himself, full of mettle and 
mischief, and which no one but himself 
could manage. He was, in fact, noted 
for preferring vicious animals, given to 
all kinds of tricks which kept the rider 
in constant risk of his neck, for he hold 
a tractable well -broken horse as un- 
worthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the 
world of charms that burst upon the en- 
raptured gaze of my hero, as he entered 
the state parlour of Van Tassel’s man- 
sion. Not those of the bevy of buxom 
lasses, with their luxurious display of 
red and white ; but the ample charms of 
a genuine Dutch country * tea-table, in 
the sumptuous time of autumn. Such 
heaped-up platters of cakes of various 
and almost indescribable kinds, known 


only to experienced Dutch housewives ! 
There was the doughty doughnut, the ten- 
der oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling 
cruller ; sweet cakes and short cakes, gin- 
ger cakes and honey cakes, and the whole 
family of cakes. And then there were 
apple pi(is, and peach pics, and pumpkin 
pies; besides slices of ham and smoked 
beef ; and moreover delectable dishes of 
preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, 
and quinces ; not to mention broiled 
shad and roasted chickens ; together with 
bowls of milk and cream, all mingled 
higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as I have 
enumerated them, with the motherly t(ja- 
pot sending up its clouds of vapour from 
the midst — Heaven bless the mark ! I 
want breath and time to discuss this ban- 
quet as it deserves, and am too eager to 
get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod 
Crane was not in so great a hurry as his 
historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. | 

He was a kind and thankful creature, j 
whose heart dilated in proportion as his j 
skin was filled with good cheer; and 
whose spirits rose with eating as some | 
men’s do with drink. He could not help, 
too, rolling his targe eyes round him as 
h(* ate, and chuckling with the j>ossibi- 
lity that he might one day be lord of all 
this scene of almost unimaginable luxury j 
and splendour. Then, he thought, how ! 
soon he’d turn his back upon the (dd 
schoolhouse ; snap his fingers in the face 
of Hans Van Ripper, and every other 
niggardly patron, and kick any itinerant J 
pedagogue out of doors that should dare 
to call him comrade ! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about 
among his guests with a face dilated with 
content and good humour, round and 
jolly as the harvest moon. His hospita- 
ble attentions were brief, but expressive, 
being confined to a shake of the hand, a 
slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and 
a pressing invitation to “ fall to, and help 
themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from 
the common room, or hall, summoned to 
the dance. The musician was an ol4 , 
gray-headed negro, who had been the 
itinerant orchestra of the neighbourhood 
for more than half a century. His in- 
strument was as old and battered as 
himself. The greater part of the time 
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he scraped on two or three strings, ac- 
companying every movement of the bow 
with a motion of the head ; bowing al- 
most to the ground, and stamping with 
his foot whenever a fresh couple were to 
start. 

Ichab(jd prided himself upon. his danc- 
ing as much as upon his vocal powers. 
Not a limb, not a fibre about him was 
idl(;; and to have seen his loosely-hung 
frame in full motion, and clattering about 
the room, you woultl have thought Saint 
Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the 
dance, was figuring before you in person. 
He was the admiration of all the negroes; 
who, having gathered, of all ages and 
sizes, from the farm and the neighbour- 
hood, stood forming a pyramid of shining 
black faces at every door and window ; 
gazing willi delight at the scene, rolling 
their white ('yid)alls, and showing grin- 
ning rows of ivory from ear to ear. Hoav 
could the dogger of urchins be otherwise 
than animated and joyous 1 the lady of 
his heart was his partner in the dance, 
and smiling graciously in reply to all his 
amorous oglings ; while Brom Bones, 
sondy smitten with love and jealousy, 
sat brooding by hims(‘H*in one corner. 

VVh<'n the dance was at an end, Icha- 
bod was attracted to a knot of the sager 
folks, who, with old Van Tassel, sat 
smoking at oiu* end of the jiiazza, gos- 
siping over former times, and drawing 
out long stories about the W’ar. 

This neighbourhood, at the time of 
which I am speaking, was one of those 
highly-favoured places which abound 
with chronicle and great mem. The Bri- 
tish and American line had run near it 
during the war ; it had, therefoi'e, been 
lh(i scene of marauding, and infested 
with refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds 
of bord(‘r chivalry. Just sufficient time 
had (dapsed to enable each story-teller 
to dress up his tale with a little becoming 
fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his 
recollection, to make himself the hero of 
every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Mart- 
ling, a large blue-bearded Dutchman, 
who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a 
mud breastwork, only that his gun burst 
at the sixth discharge. And there was 
an old gentleman, w^ho shall be name- 


less, being too rich a mynheer to be 
lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of 
Whitoplains, being an excellent master 
of defence, parried a musket-ball with a 
smallsword, insomuch that lie absolutely 
felt it whiz round the blade, and glance 
off at the hilt : in proof of which, he was 
ready at any time to show the sword, 
with the hilt a little bent. There were 
several more that had been equally great 
in the field, not one of whom hut was 
persuaded that he had a considerable 
hand in bringing the war to a happy 
termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales 
of ghosts and apparitions that succeeded. 
The neighbourhood is rich in legendary 
treasures of the kind. Local Uiles and 
superstitions thrive best in these shelter- 
ed, long-settled retreats ; but are trampled 
under foot by the shifling throng that 
forms the population of most of our 
country places. Besidt's, there is no en- 
couragement for ghosts in most of our 
villages, for they have scarcely had time 
to finish their first nap, and turn them- 
selves in their graves, before their sur- 
viving friends have traveflcd away from 
the neighbourhood ; so that when they 
turn out at night to walk th<.*ir rounds, 
they have no acquaintance left to call 
upon. This is perhaps tlie reason why 
we so seldom hear of ghosts except in 
our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the 
prevalence of supernatural stories in 
these parts, was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was 
a contagion in the very air that blew 
from that haunted region ; it breathed 
forth an atmosphere of dreams and fan- 
cies infecting all the land. Several of 
the Sleepy Hollow people were present 
at Van Tassel’s, and, as usual, were 
doling out their wild and wonderful 
legends. Many dismal talcs were told 
about funeral trains, and mourning cries 
and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major 
Andre was taken, and which stood in 
the neighbourhood. Some mention was 
made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted thei dark glen at Raven Rock, 
and was often heard to shriek on winter 
nights before a storm, having perished 
there in the snow. The chief part of the 
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stories, however, turned upon the fa- 
vourite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the 
headless horseman, who had been heard 
several times of late, patrolling the coun- 
try ; and, it was said, tcthei-cd his horse 
nightly among the graves in the church- 
yard. 

The sequestered situation of this church 
seems always to have made it a favourite 
haunt of troubled spirits. It stands on a 
knoll, surrounded by locust trees and 
lofty elms, from among which its decent, 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, 
like Christian purity, lK.‘aming through 
the shades of retirement. A gentle slope 
descends from it to a silver sheet of 
water, bordered by high trees, between 
which peeps may be caught at the blue 
hills of the JIudson. To look upon its 
grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams 
s(?cm to sleep so quietly, one would think 
that there at least the dead might rest in 
peace. On one side of the churcli ex- 
tends a wide woody dell, along which 
rav(\s a large brook among broken rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep 
black part of the stream, not far from 
the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge ; the road that led to it, 
and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded 
by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom 
about it, even in the daytime ; but occa- 
sioned a fearful darkness at night. Such 
was one of the favourite haunts of the 
headless horseman, and the place where 
he was most frequently encountered. 
The talc was told of old Brouwer, a 
most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how' 
he met the horseman returning from liis 
foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was 
obliged to get up behind him ; how they 
galloped over bush and brake, over hill 
and swamp, until they reached the 
bridge ; when the horseman suddenly 
turned into a skeleton, threw old Brou- 
wer into the brook, and sprang away 
over the tree tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched 
by a thrice marvellous adventure of Brom 
Bones, who made light of the galloping 
Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirm- 
ed, that on returning one night from the 
neighbouring village of Sing-Sing, he 
had been overtaken by this midnight 
trooper ; that he had offered to race with 
him for a bowl of punch, and should 


liavc won it too, for Daredevil beat the 
goblin horse all hollow, but just as they 
came to the church bridge, the Hessian 
bolted, and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy 
under-tone with which men talk in the 
dark, the countenances of the listeners 
only now and then receiving a casual 
gleam from the glare of a pipe, sunk 
deep in the mind of Icluibod. He repaid 
them in kind with large extracts from 
his invaluable author. Cotton Mather, 
and added many marvellous events that 
had taken place in his native state of 
Connecticut, and fearful sights which he 
had Kseen in liis nightly walks about 
Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. 
The old farmers gathered together their 
families in their wagons, and w’cre heard 
for some time rattling along the hollow 
roads, and over the distant hills. Some 
of the damsels mounted on pillions be- 
hind their favourite swains, and their 
light-hearted laughter mingling with the 
clatter of hoofs, echoed along the silent 
w'oodlands, sounding fainter and fainter 
until they gradually died away — and the 
late scene of noise and frolic w'as all 
silent and deserted. Ichabod only lin- 
gered behind, according to the custom 
of country lovers, to have a tet(i-a-tetc 
with the heiress ; fully convinced that lie 
w^as now^ on the high road to success. 
What passed at this interview I will not 
pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. 
Something, liowever, I fear in(‘, must 
have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied 
forth, after no very great interval, with 
an air quite d(isolatc and chapfallen. Oh 
these women ! th(^se women ! Could that 
girl have b(;en playing off any of her i 
coquettish tricks? Was her cncourage- 
m(int of the poor pedagogue all a mere 
sham to secure her conquest of his rival? 
Heaven only knows, not 1 ! Let it suf- 
fice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the 
air of one wdio had been sacking a hen- 
roost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. 
Without looking to the right or left to 
notice the scene of rural wealth, on which 
he had so often gloated, he went straight 
to the stable, and with several hearty 
cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most 
uncourteocsly from the comfortable quar- 
ters in which he was soundly sleeping. 
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dreaming of mountains of corn and oats, 
and wliolc valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night 
that Ichahod, heavy-hearUid and crest- 
fallen, pursued his travel homewards, 
along the sid(;s of the lofty hills which 
rise above Tarry Town, and which he 
liad traversed so cheerily in the after- 
noon. The hour was dismal as himself. 
Far below him, the Ta{)paan Zee spread 
its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, 
with hen^ and there the tall mast of a 
sloop, riding quietly at anchor under the 
land. In the dead hush of midnight, he 
could even hear the barking of the watch- 
dog from the opposite shore of the Hud- 
son ; but it was so vague and faint as 
only to give an idea of his distance 'from 
this faithful companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of 
I a cock, accidentally awakened, %vould 
sound far, far off, from some farm-house 
! away among the hills — but it was like a 
dreaming sound in his car. No signs of 
life occurred near him, but occasionally 
the melancholy chirp of a crick(‘t, or 
perhaps the guttural twang of a bull- 
frog, fnun a neighbouring marsh, as if 
j sleeping uncomfortably, and turning sud- 
I deiily in his IxmI. 

I All the stories of ghosts and goblins 
I tlial he had heard in the afternoon, now 
i came crowding upon his recollection. 

! The night grew darker and darker ; the 
stars seeuKxl to sink deeper in the sky, 

! and driving clouds occasionally hid them 
I from his sight. He had never felt so 
; loiK’ly juid dismal. He was, moreover, 

! ap})roaching the very plat\i where many 
j of the scenes of the ghost stories had 
!' been laid. In the centre of the road 
I st(»od an enormous tulip tree, wliich tow- 
(*red lik(* a giant above all the other trees 
I of the neighbourhood, and formed a kind 
I of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled, 
and fantastic, large enough to form 
trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down 
|! almost to the earth, and rising again into 
the air. It was connected with the tra- 
gical story of the unfortunate Andre, 
who had been taken prisoner hard by ; 
and was universally knowm by the name 
of Major Andre’s tree. The common 
pcopk^ regjurded it with a mixture of 
res])ec.t and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for tlic fate of its ill-starred 


namesake, and partly from the tales of 
strange sights, and doleful lamentations 
told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful 
tn^, he Ijegan to whistle ; he thought 
his whistle was answered ; it was but a 
blast sw(X‘ping sharply through the dry 
branches. As he approached a little near- 
er, ho thought he saw something white, 
hanging in the midst of the tree ; he 
paused and ceased wdiistling ; but on 
looking more narrowly, perceived that it 
was a place where the tree had been 
scathed by liglitning, and the w hite wood 
laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — 
Iiis teeth chattered, and his knees smote 
against the saddle : it w^as but the rub- 
bing of one huge bough U])on another, as 
they w'ere swayed about by th(i breeze. 
He passed the tree in safety, but new 
perils lay before him. 

About tw^o hundred yards from the 
tree a small brook crossed the road, and 
ran into a marshy and thickly wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley’s 
swamp. A few rough logs, laid side by 
sid<‘, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook 
entered the w’ood, a group of oaks and 
chesfnuts, matted thick with w’ild grape 
vines, threw' a cavcuaious gloom over it. 
To pass this bridge was the severest 
trial. It was at this id(*ntical spot that 
the unfortunate Andre w as captured, and 
under the covert of those chestnuts and 
vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed 
w’ho surprised him. This has ever since 
been considered a haunted stream, and 
fearful arc the feelings of the schoolboy 
who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approachc'd the stream, his heart 
began to thump ; he summoned up, how- 
ever, all his resolution, gave his horse 
half a score of kicks in the ribs, and 
attempted to dash briskly across the 
bridge ; but instead of starting forward, 
the perverse old aningal made a lateral 
movement, and ran broadside against the 
fence. Ichabod, whose fears inci'eased 
with the delay, jerked the reins on the 
other side, and kicked lustily with the 
contrary foot : it was all in vain^ his 
steed started, it is true, but it was only 
to plunge to the o})posite side of the road 
into a thicket of brambles and alder 
bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed 
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both whip and heel upon the starveling 
ribs of old Gunpowder, wiio dashed for- 
ward, snuflling and snorting, but came 
to a stand just by the bridge, with a sud- 
denness that had nearly sent his rider 
sprawling over his head. Just at tin's 
moment a plashy tramp by the side of 
the bridge caught the sensitive car of 
Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the 
I grove, on the margin of the brook, he 
beheld something huge, misshapen, black, 
and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some 
gigantic monster ready to spring upon 
the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue 
rose upon his head with terror. What 
was to be done ? To turn and fly was 
now too late ; and bc'sides, what chance 
was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if 
such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind ? Summoning up, 
therefore, a show of courage, he demand- 
ed in stammering accents — “ Who are 
you 7” He received no reply. lie re- 
peated his demand in a still more agitated 
voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflex- 
ible Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, 
broke forth with involuntary fervour into 
a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy 
object of alarm put itself into motion, 
and, with a scramble and a bound, stood 
at once in the middle of the road. Though 
the night was dark and dismal, yet the 
form of the unknown might now in some 
degree be ascertained. He appeared to 
be a horseman of large dimensions, and 
mounted on a black horse of powerful 
frame. He made no offer of molestation 
or sociability, but kept aloof on one side 
of the road, jogging along on the blind 
side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this 
strange midnight companion, and be- 
thought himself of the adventure of Brom 
Bones with the galloping Hessian, now 
quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving 
him behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an equal pace. 
Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, 
thinking to lag behind — the other did the 
same. His heart began to sink within 
him ; he endeavoured to resume his 
psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove 


to the roof of his mouth, and he could 
not utter a stave. There was something 
in the moody and dogged silence of this 
pertinacious companion, that was myste- 
rious and appalling. It was soon fear- 
fully accounted for. On mounting a 
rising ground, which brought the figure 
of his fellow-traveller in relief against 
the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled 
in a cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, 
on perceiving that he w^as headless ! — 
but his horror was still more increased, 
on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried 
before hqn on the pommel of the saddle : 
his terror rose to desperation ; lici rained 
a shower of kicks and blows upon Gun- 
powder, hoping, by a sudden movement, 
to give his companion the slip — but the 
spectre started full jump with him. Away 
then they dashed, througli thick and thin; 
stones flying, and sjiarks flashing, at 
every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy gar- 
ments fluttered in the air, as he stretched 
his long lank body away over his horse's 
head, in the eagerness of liis flight. 

They had now reached tlie road which 
turns off to Sleepy Hollow, but Gunpow- 
der, who seemed possessed with a demon, 
instead of keeping u)) it, made an oppo- 
site turn, and plunged h(‘adlong down 
hill to the lefl. This road leads through 
a sandy hollow, shaded hy tree,s for 
about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses 
the bridge I’amous in goblin story, and 
just beyond swtdls the green knoll on 
which stands the whiU^washed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given 
his unskilful rider an aiiparent advan- 
tage in the chase ; hut just as he had 
got half-way througli the hollow, the 
girths of the saddle gave way, and he 
felt it slipping from under him. He 
seized it hy the pommel, and endeavour- 
ed to hold it firm, but in vain ; and had 
just time to save himself by clasping old 
Gunpowder round tlie neck, when the 
saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it 
trampled under foot by his pursuer. For 
a moment the terror of Hans Van Rip- 
per’s wrath passed across his mind — for 
it was his Sunday saddle ; hut this was 
no time for petty fears; the goblin was 
hard on his haunches, and (unskilful 
rider that he was !) he had much ado to 
maintain his seat ; sometimes slipping on 
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ono side, sometimes on another, and 
sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his 
horse’s back bone, with a violence that 
he verily feared would cleave him asun- 
der. 

An opening in the trees now cheered 
him WMth the hope that the church bridge 
was at hand. The wavering reflection 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook 
told him that he was not mistaken. lie 
saw the walls of the church dimly glaring 
under the trees beyond. lie recollected 
the place wdiere Ilrom Bones’ ghostly 
competitor had disappeared. “ If I can 
but reach the bridge,” thought Ichabod, 
“ I am safe.” Just then he heard the 
black steed ])anting and blowing close 
behind him ; he even fancied that hb felt 
his hot breath. Another convulsive kick 
in the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprung 
upon the bridge ; he thundered over the 
resounding planks ; he gained the oppo- 
site side ; and now Ichabod cast a look 
lK‘hind to sec if his pursuer should va- 
nish, according to rule, in a flash of fire 
and brimstone. Just then he saw the 
goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the 
very act of hurling his head at him. 
Ichabod endeavoured to dodge the horri- 
ble missile, but too late. It encountered 
his cranium with a tremendous crash — 
he w’as tumbled headlong into tlie dust, 
and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the 
goblin rider, pass(*d by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was 
found without his saddle, and with the 
bridle under his feet, solierly cropping 
the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod 
did not make his appearance at break- 
fast — dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. 
The boys assembled at the school-house, 
and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook; but no schoolmaster. Ilans Van 
Kipper now began to feel some uneasi- 
ness about the fate of poor Ichabod and 
his saddle. An iiujuiry was set on foot, 
and after diligent investigation they came 
upon his traces. In one part of the road 
leading to the church was found the sad- 
dle trampled in tlie dirt : the tracks of 
horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road, 
and evidently at ' furious speed, were 
traced to the bridge, beyond which, on 
the bank of. a. broad part of the brook, 
where the water ran deep and black, 
was found the hat of the unfortunate 
• 

a 

Ichabod, and close beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body 
of the schoolmaster was not discovered. 
Hans Van Ripper, as executor of his 
estate, examined the bundle which con- 
tained all his worldly efiects. They 
consisted of two shirts and a half ; two 
stocks for the neck ; a pair or two of 
worsted stockings ; an old pair of cor- 
duroy small-clothes ; a rusty razor ; a 
book of psalm tunes, full of dog’s ears ; 
and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the schoolhousc, they 
belonged to the community, excepting 
Cotton Mather’s History of Witchcraft, a 
New England Almanac, and a book of 
dreams and fortune-telling ; in which 
last^vas a sheet of foolscap much scrib- 
bled and blotted in several fruitless at- 
tempts to make a copy of verses in 
honour of the heiress of Van Tassel. 
These magic books and the poetic scrawl 
w'cre forthwith consigned to the flames 
by Hans Van Ripper; who from that 
time forward determined to send his 
children no more to school ; observing, 
that he never knew any good come of 
this same reading and writing. What- 
ever money the schoolmaster possessed, 
and he had received his quarter’s pay 
but a day or two before, he must have 
had about his person at the time of liis 
disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much 
speculation at the church on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Knots of gazers and gossips 
were collected in the cliurchyard, at the 
bridge, and at the spot where the hat and 
pumpkin had lx‘en found. Tlie stories of 
Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget 
of others, were called to mind; and when 
they had diligently considered them all, 
and compared them with the symptoms 
of the present case, they shook their 
heads, and came to the conclusion that 
IcJiabod liad lx?en carried off by the 
galloping Hessian. As he w'as a bache- 
lor, and in nobody’s debt, nobody trou- 
bled his head any more about him : the 
school wns removed to a different quarter 
of the Hollow, and another pedagogue 
reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been 
down to New' York on a visit several 
years after, and from whom this account 
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of the ghostly adventure was received, 
brought homo the intelligence that Icha- 
bod Crane was still alive; that he had 
left the neighbourhood, partly through 
fear of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, 
and partly in mortification at having been 
suddenly dismissed by the heiress ; that 
he had changed his quarters to a distant 
part of the country ; had kept school and 
studied law at the same time ; had been 
admitted to the bar, turned politician, 
electioneered, written for the newspa^Kjrs, 
and finally had been made a justice of 
the Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones too, 
who shortly after his rival’s disappear- 
ance conducted the blooming Katrina in 
triumph to the altar, was observed to 
look exceedingly knowing whenever the 
story of Ichabod was related, and always 
burst into a hearty laugh at the mention 
of the pumpkin ; whicli led some to sus- 
pect that he knew more about the matter 
than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who 
are the best judges of these matters, 
maintain to this day tliat Ichabod was 
spirited away by supernatural means; 
and it is a® favourite story often told 
about the neighbourhood round the win- 
ter evening fire. The bridge became 
more than ever an object of superstitious 
awe, and that may be the reason why 
the road has been altered of late years, 
so as to approach the church by the 
border of the millpond. The school- 
house being deserted, soon fell to decay, 
and was reported to be haunted by the 
ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue ; and 
the ploughboy, loitering homeward of a 
still summer evening, has often fancied 
his voice at a distance, chanting a melan- 
choly psalm tunc among the tranquil 
solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 

POSTSCRIPT, 

rOUND IM THE HAEDWRlTlIfO Or MR. KNICKERBOCKER. 

The preceding Tale is given, almost 
in the precise words in which I heard it 
related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes,* at which 
were^i present many of its sagest and 
most illustrious burghers. The narrator 
was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old 

♦ New York. 


fellow, in pepper-and-salt clothes, with a 
sadly humorous face ; and one whom I 
strongly suspected of being poor, — he 
made such efforts to be entertaining. 
When his story was concluded, there 
was much laughter and approbation, par- 
ticularly from two or three deputy alder- 
men, who had been asleep the gn^ater 
part of the time. There was, however, 
one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with 
beetling cyc-brows, who maintained a 
grave and rather severe face throughout : 
now and then folding his arms, inclining 
his head, and looking down upon the 
floor, as if turning a doubt over in his 
mind. He was one of your wary men, 
who never laugh, but uj)on good grounds, 
— when they have reason and the law on 
their side. When the mirth of the rest 
of the company had subsided, and sik‘ncc 
was rcstonjd, lie learuMl one arm on the 
elbow of his chair, and, sticking the other 
a-kimho, demanded, with a slight but 
exceedingly sage motion of the head, 
and contraction of the brow, what was 
the moral of the story, and what it went 
to prove ? 

The story-teller, w^ho was just putting 
a glass of wine- to his lips, as a refresh- 
ment after his toils, paused for a moment, 
looked at his inquirer with an air of 
infinite deference, and, lowering the glass 
slowly to the table, observed, that the 
story was intended most logically to 
prove : — 

“ That there is no situation in life but 
has its advantages and pleasures — pro- 
vided we will but take a joke as we 
find it : 

“That, therefore, he that runs races 
with goblin troopers is likely to have 
rough riding of it. 

“ Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to 
be refused the hand of a Putch heiress, 
is a certain step to high preferment in 
the state.” 

The cautious old gentleman knit his 
brows tenfold closer after this explana- 
tion, being sorely puzzled by the ratio- 
cination of the syllogism ; while, me- 
thought, the one in pepper-and-salt eyed 
him with something of a triumphant leer. 
At length, he observed, that all this was 
very well, but still he thought the story 
a little on the extravagant — there were 
one or two points on which he had his 
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doubts. “ Faith, sir,” replied the story- 
teller, “ as to that matter, I don’t believe 
one hair of it myself.” 

D. K. 

L’ENVOY. 

Go, little bookc, God send thee good passage, 

^nd specially l(‘t this be thy praycre, 

Unto them all that thee will read or hear. 

Where thou art wrong, al^er their help to call, 
Thee to correct, in any part or all. 

CiiAUCuu’s BcUe Dame sans Mercic. 

In concluding a second volume of the 
Sketch Book, tlie author cannot but ex- 
press his deep sense of the indulgence 
with which his first lias been rece^ived, 
and of the liberal disposition that has 
been evinced to trt'at him with kindness 
as a stranger. Even the critics, what- 
ever may be said of them by otluTs, | 
he has found to be a singularly gentle I 
and good-naturtid race ; it is true that ' 
cncli has in turn objected to some one or 
two article's, and that these individual 
exc('ptions, taken in the aggregate, Nvould 
amount almost to a total condemnation of 
his work ; but th<'n he has been consoled 
by observing, that what one has parti- 
cularly censured, another has particu- 
larly praised : and thus, the encomiums 
being s(‘t off against the objections, he 
finds his w'ork, upon the whole, com- 
mended far beyond its deserts. 

Tie is aware that he runs a risk of 
forfeiting much of this kind favour by 
not fjllowing the counsel that has been 
libc'rally bestowed upon him ; for where 
abundance of valuable advice is given 
gratis, it may sc'em a man’s own fault if 
he should go astray. lie only can say, 
in his vindication, that he faithfully de- 
termined, for time, to govern himself 
in his second volume by the opinions 
passed upon his first ; but ho was soon 
brought to a stand by the contrariety of 
excellent counsel. One kindly advised 
him to avoid the ludicrous ; another to 
shun the pathc'tic ; a third assured him 
that he was tolerable at description, but 
cautioncid him to leave narrative alone ; 
while a fourth declared that he had a 
very pretty -knack at turning a story, 
and was njally entertaining when in a 
pensive mood, but was grievously mis- 
voL. I. • 30 


taken if he imagined himself to possess a 
spark of humour. 

Thus perplexed by the advice of his 
friends, who each in turn closed some 
pjirticular path, but left him all the world 
beside to range in, he found that to 
follow all their counsels would, in fact, 
be to stand still. He remained for a 
time sadly embarrassed ; when, all at 
once, the thought struck him to ramble 
on as he had begun ; that his woj*k "being 
miscellaneous, and written for different 
humours, it could not be expected that 
any one would be pleased with the 
whole ; but that if it should contain 
something to suit each reader, his end 
would be completely answered. Few 
guests sit down to a varied table with an 
equal ai)petitc for ewery dish. One has 
an ekigant horror of a roasted pig; 
another holds a curry or a devil in utter 
abomination ; a third cannot tolerate the 
ancient flavour of venison and wild-fowl; 
and a fourth, of truly masculine stomach, 
looks with sovereign contempt on those 
knick-knacks, here and there dished up 
for the ladies. Thus each article is 
condemned in its turn ; arftl yet, amidst 
this variety of appetites, seldom does a 
dish go away from the table without 
l)eing tasted and relished by some one or 
other of the guests. 

With these considerations he ventures 
to serve up this seccaid volume in tlie 
same heterogeneous u ay w ith his first ; 
simply reqiK'sting the n.'ader, if he should 
find here and there something to please 
him, to n'st assured that it was written 
expressly for intelligent readers like him- 
.self; but entreating him, should he find 
any thing to dislike, to toku-atc it, as one 
of tho.se articles W’hich the author has 
been obliged to wviic for readers of a less 
refined taste. 

To be serious. — The author is con- 
scious of the numerous faults and imper- 
fections of his work ; and well aware 
how little Ke is disciplined and accom- 
plished in the arts of authorship. His 
deficiencii's are also increased by a diffi- 
dence arising from his peculiar situation, 
lie finds himself wTiting in a stiange 
land, appearing liefore a public which ho 
has been accustomed, from childhood, to 
regard with the highest feelings of awe 
and reverence. He is full of solicitude 
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to deserve their approbation, yet finds 
that very solicitude continually embar- 
rassing his powers, and depriving him of 
that case and confidence which arc ne- 
cessary to successful exertion. Still the 
kindness with which he is treated en- 


courages him to go on, hoping that in 
time he may acquire a steadier footing ; 
and thus he proceeds, half venturing, 
half shrinking, surprised at his own good 
fortune, and wondering at his own 
temerity. 


END OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 
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I 

I THE AUTHOR. 

I WOIiTIIV HEADER ! 

i Ox taking pon in hand, 1 would 

I fiiin niak<* a f<‘w o])sorvalions al the out- 
I sot, hy way of bosj)oaking a right undor- 
I standing. TIk' voluinos which I ha\e 
' already published have met with a re- 
, coption far hcjyond my Jiiost sajiguine^ 
' expectations. I would willingly attri- 
' hute ibis to tlu'ir intrins.i(' merits; hut, in 
spit(‘ of the vanity of anthorsliip, 1 can- 
not hut h(‘ sensible that tin irsucc(‘ss has, 
in a great measiin*, been owing to a less 
flattering cause. It has Ix'en a matter 
' of mar\el, that a injin from tlie wilds of 
I America should expr(‘ss himself in tole- 
' rahle English. J was looked upon as 
I something new and strang(' in literature; 

' a kind of demi-savage, with a feather in 
! his hand, instead of on his head ; and 
I there ^^as a curiosity to hear what such 
j a being had to say about civilized so- 

! 'J'his novelty is now at an end, and of 
course' the feeling of indulgence which it 
y)roduced. I must now expect to hear 
the scrutiny of sterner criticism, and to 
he measured hy the same standard with 
contemporary writf'rs ; and the v('ry fa- 
vour which has been shown to my pns 
vious writings, will cause these to be 
treated with the greatc'r rigour ; as there 
is nothing for which the world is apt to 
punish a man more sev('r('ly, than for 
having been over-praised. On this head, 
thercfjre, I wish to forestall the censori- 
ousness of the read('r ; and I entreat he 


will not think the worse of me for the 
many injudicious things that may have 
been said in rny comna'iidation. 

1 am aware that 1 oflen travel over 
' beaten ground, and treat of subjects that 
' have already Ix.'cn discussed by abler 
I pens. Inde(‘d, various authors have 
• been mentioned as my models, to whom 
! 1 should feel flattered if I thought I bore 
i the slightest n'semblance ; but in truth T 
I write afler no model that J am conscious 
I of, and I write with no i(k*a of imitation 
I or ccmipetition. In venturing occasion- 
ally on topics that have already been 
almost exhausted by English authors, I 
' do it, not w ith tlni j)resinnption of chal- 
' lenging a com])arison, hut with the hope 
that som() new interest may he given to 
such tf>pics, w hen di^cusscd by the pen 
■ of a stranger. 

I If, then'fore, I should sometimes be 
I found dwelling with fondness on subjects 
; that arc trite' and commonplace with the 
rc'ader, I beg the circumstances under 
which I write* may l>e kept in recollec- 
tion. Having been born and brought up 
in a new country, yet educated from in- 
fancy in the lite'rature of an old one, my 
mind was early filled with historical 
I and poc'tical associations, connected wu'th 
I places, a»d manners, and customs of 
! Europe: but which could rarely be ap- 
j plied to those of my own country. To 
I a mind thus peculiarly prepared, the 
most ordinary obje'cts and scenes, on 
arriving in Europe*, are full of Strange 
matter and interesting novelty. Eng- 
land is as classic ground to an American 
as Italy is to an Englishman; and old 
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London teems with as much Iiistorical 
association as mighty Rome. 

Indeed, it is difhcult to describe the 
whimsical medley of ideas tliat throng 
upon ]iis mind on landing among Eng- 
lish scc’iics. He for the first time secs a 
world about which he has been reading 
and thinking in every stage of his ex- 
istence. 'J"hc recollected ideas of in- 
fancy, youth, and manhood ; of the nur- 
sery, the school, and the study, come 
swarming at once upon him ; and his 
attention is distracted between great and 
little objects ; each of which, perhaps, 
aw'akcns an equally delightful train of 
remembrances. 

But what mor(‘ espc'cially attracts his 
notice arc those peculiarities wlfu'h dis- 
tinguish an old country and an old state 
of society from a lU'w one. 1 have 
never yet grown familiar enough with 
the crumbling monuments of past ages, 
to blunt the intense interc'st wdth w Inch 
I at first beheld them. AccustomiMl ; 
always to scenes where history w'as, in I 
a manner, in anticipation ; where every ' 
thing in art w as new^ and jirogressive, I 
and pointed to,th(‘ future rather than to j 
the past; where, in sh(»rt, the W'orks ofj 
man gave no ideas but those of young | 
existence', and preispcctive improvement ; | 
there was something ine.\j)ressibly touch- I 
ing in the sight of enormous piles of| 
architecture, gray with antiejuity, and j 
sinking to decay. 1 cannot (k'seribe the 
mute but dcep-lelt enthusiasm with which ! 
I have contemplfited a vast monastic 
ruin, like Tintern Abbey, buri(‘d in the 
bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up 
from the w^orld, as though it had existed 
mcjrely for itself; or a WTirrior pile, like 
Coruvay Castle, standing in stern loneli- 
ness on its rocky height, a mere hollow 
yet thz’catc-ning phantom of d(‘parted 
})Ower. They spread a grand, and me- 
lancholy, and, to me, an unusual charm 
over the landscape? ; 1 for the first time 
beheld signs of national old * age, and 
em])ir(;’s decay, and proofs of the tran- 
sient and pc'rishing glorii's of art, amidst 
the ever-springing and reviving fertility ! 
of nature. j 

ljut,‘ in fact, to me every thing was 
full of matter ; the footsteps of history j 
w'ere every where to be traced ; and i 
poetry had breathed over and sanctified 1 


the land. I experienced the delightful 
freshness of feeling of a child, to wdiom 
every thing is new. I pictured to my- 
self a set of inhabitants, and a mode of 
life for every habitation that I saw', from 
the aristocrati(‘al mansion, amidst the 
lordly repose of stately groves and soli- 
tary parks, to the straw'-thatched cottage, 
with its scanty gard(‘n and its cherislu'd 
woodbine. I thought 1 never could bo 
sated with the sweetness and freshness 
of a country so comi)letely carpeted w ith 
verdure; where evc'ry air breathed of 
the balmy pasture, and the honc'ysuckk'd 
hedge. 1 w'as continually coming upon 
some little document of poetry in the 
blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, the cow’- 
slip, th(‘ primrose, or some otlau* simple 
object, that has received a suj)erna1ural 
value from the mus('. Tlu' first time 
that I heard the song of the nightingale, 
I was intoxicated more by the delicious 
crowd of rcmemb('r(‘d associations than 
by the melody of its notes ; and 1 sliall 
nev(‘r forget the thrill of (‘cstasv with 
whit'b 1 first saw' the lark ris(*, almost 
from beneatli my fi'f't, and wing its mu- 
sical flight up into the morning sky. 

In this way 1 tra\ers('d Imgland, a 
grown-uj) child, delighted by evi'ry ob- 
ject great and small ; and b( ‘tray ing a 
wondering ignorance, and simple enjoy- 
ment, that provoked many a stare and a 
smile from my wisc'r and more experi- 
enced fellow-travellers. Such too was 
the odd confusion of associations that 
kept breaking upon m(‘ as 1 first ap- 
proached London. Oik' of my earliest 
washes had been to see this gn-at metro- 
polis. 1 had read so much about it in 
the earliest bor»ks that liad bc'c'ii put into 
my ijifant hands ; and 1 had heard so 
much about it from those around me 
who had com(; from the “ old countri(‘s.” 

I wais familiar with the nanu's of its 
streets and scjuares, and publi*- j)laces, 
before I know' those of my native city. 
It wfis to me the great centre of the 
w'orld, round whicli (‘very thing se(‘med 
to rcvolv(?. I recolk'ct cont(?mplating 
so wistfully, when a boy, a paltry little 
print of the Thanu's, and London Bridge', 
and St. Paul’s, that w'as in front of an 
old magazine ; and a pi(?tur(‘ of Kcjiising- 
ton (iard(?ns, with gentk'rnen in thn*o- 
cornered hats and broad skirts, and 
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ladies in hoops and lappets, that hung 
up in my bedroom ; (.‘ven the v(3nerable 
cut of 8t. John’s elate, that has stood, 
time out of mind, in front of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, was not without its 
charms to me ; and I envied the odd- 
looking little men that appeared to be 
Ioit(M’ing about its arches. 

How then did my heart warm when 
the towers of Westminster Abbey were 
pointed out to me, rising above the rich 
groves of St. James’s Park, with a thin 
blue haze about their gray {)imiacles ! I 
could not heliold this great mausoleum 
of M^hat is most illustrious in our pater- 
nal history, without feeling my enthu- 
siasm in a glow. With what eagerness 
did 1 exploni every part of the metropo- 
lis ! I was not content with those mat- 
ters which occu[)y the dignified research 
of the lc‘arned travc-lk'r; I dcdighted to 
call up all the feelings of childhood, and 
to s(jck after those objects which had 
been the wondiu's of my infancy. Lon- 
don Bridge, so famous in nursery song ; 
the ftir-famed Monument ; Gog and Ma- 
gog, and the Lions in the Tower, *<ill 
brought back many a recollection of in- 
fantin(‘ delight, and of good old beings, 
now no more, who had gossiped about 
them to my wondering eai. JNor was it 
w'ithout a n'currcncc of childish interest 
that 1 first pc'cped into Mr. Newberry's 
shop, in 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, that 
foiintaiii-heafl of literature. Mr. New’- 
Ix'rry was the first that ever filled my 
infant mind >vith the idea of a great and 
good man. He published all the picture 
books of the day ; and, out of his 
abundant love for childn'ii, he charged 
“ nothing for either paper or print, and 
only a penny-half-penny ftjr the bind- 
ingV’ 

1 have mentioned these circumstances, 
worthy readiu*, to show' you the whimsi- 
cal crowd of associations that are apt to 
hes(‘t my mind on mingling among 1‘hig- 
lish scenes. I hope they may, in some 
measure, plead my apology, should 1 be 
found harping upon stale and trivial 
themes, or indulging an ovar-fondness 
for any thing antique and obsolete. 1 
know it is the humour, not to say cant 


of the day, to run riot about old times, 
old books, old customs, and old build- 
ings; with myself, however, as far as I 
have caught the contagion, the feeling is 
genuine. To a man from a young 
country all old things are in a manner 
new; and he may surely be excused in 
being a little curious about antiquities, 
whose native land, unfortunately, cannot 
boast of a single ruin. 

Having Ixicn brought up, also, in the 
comparative simplicity of a republic, I 
am apt to be struck wuth even the ordi- 
nary circumstances incident to an aristo- 
cratical state of society. If, however, I 
should at any time amuse myself by 
pointing out some of the eccentricities, 
and some of the jiolitical chara(‘tcristics 
of the latku*, I would not be understood 
as pretending to decide ujion its political 
merits. My only aim is to paint charac- 
ters and maniKU's. I am no politician. 
The mure 1 have considered the study 
of politics, llic more 1 have found it full 
of perplexity ; and 1 have contented my- 
self, as I huvc‘ in my riJigion, with the 
faith in which 1 was brought up ; regu- 
lating my own conduct by its precepts, 
but leaving to abk'r iieads the task of 
making converts. 

1 shall continue on, therefore, in the 
course 1 ha\c hitherto pursued; looking 
at things poetically, rather than politi- 
cally ; describing them as they are, ra- 
ther than pr(*tending to point out how^ 
they should be ; and (‘iideavouring to sec 
the world in as i)lea?.ant a light cs cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

I have always had an opinion that 
much good might be done by keeping 
mankind in good-humour with on(3 an- 
other. I ma> be w’lO ;g in my philoso- 
j)hy, but I shall continue to practise it 
until coin meed of its fallacy. When I 
discover the world to be all that it has 
been representt'd by sneering cynics and 
whining |)oi'ts, I will turn to and abuse 
it also; in tJie mean W’hile, worthy reader, 
I hoj)e you will not think lightly of me, 
because T cannot belii've this to be so 
very bad a world as it is nqii'cseiited. 

Thine truly, 

Geoffrey Cb\yon. 
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THE HALL. 

Thp anciontest house, and the best for house- 
keeping in this county or the next ; and though the 
master of it write but squire, 1 know no loi^l like 
bnn. Merry BEcaAKS. 

The reader, if he has perused the 
volumes of the Sketch Hook, will pro- 
bably recollect something of the Brace- 
bridge family, with which I once passed 
a Christmas. I am now on another visit 
at the Hall, having been invited to a wed- 
ding which is shortly to take place. The 
squire’s second son, Guy, a fine, spirited 
young captain in the army, is about to 
be married to his father’s ward, the fair 
Julia Templeton. A gathering of rela- 
tions and friends has already comnuaiced, 
to cel(‘brate the joyful occasion ; for the 
old gentleman is an enemy to (piiet, pri- 
vate weddings. “ There is nothing,” he 
says, “ like launching a young couple 
gaily, and cheering them from the shore; 
a good outset is half the voyage.” 

Before proceeding any farther, I would 
l)eg that th(^ scpiirc might not be con- 
founded with that class of hard-riding, 
fox-luinting gentlemen so often d(‘scribed, 
and, in fact, so nearly extinct in England. 
I use this rural title partly because it is 
his universal appellation throughout the 
neighbourhood, and partly because it 
saves me the.* frequent repetition of his 
name, which is one of those rough old 
English names a' which Frenchmen ex- 
claim in despair. 

The squire is, in fact, a lingering spe- 
cimen of the old English country gentle- 
man ; rusticated a little by living almost 
entirely on his estate, and something of 
a humourist, as Englishmen arc apt to 
become when they have an opportunity 
of living in their own way. I like his 
hobby passing well, however, whi(*h is, 
a bigoted devotion to old English man- 
ners and customs, it jumps a little with 
my own humour, having as yet a lively 
and unsated curiosity about the ancient 
and genuine characteristics of my “ father- 
land.” 

There are some traits about the squire’s 
family also, which appear to me to be 
natioiial. It is one of those old aristo- 
cratical families, which, I believe, arc 
peculiar to England, and scarcely un- 
derstood in other countries ; that is to 


say, families of the ancient gentry, who, 
though destitute of titled rank, maintain 
a high ancestral pride ; who look down 
upon all nobility of recent creation, and 
would consider it a sacrifice of dignity 
to rni'i-gc the venerable name of their 
house in a modern title. 

This folding is very much fostered by 
the importance which they enjoy on their 
hereditary domains. The family man- 
sion is an old manor-house, standing in 
a retired and beautiful part of Yorkshire. 
Its inhabitants have been always regard- 
ed through the surrounding country, as 
“ the great ones of the earth and the 
little village ni'ar the Hall looks up to 
the squire with almost feudal homage. 
An eld manor-house, and an old family 
of this kind, are randy to be met with at 
the j)r(‘sent day ; and it is probably the 
peculiar humour of the sijuirc that has 
retaiiunl this secluded specimen of Eng- 
lish housidvci'ping in something like the 
genuiiu* old style'. 

I am again (juarteri'd in the panelled 
chamber, in the antiipie wing of tlie 
house. The prosj)ei't from my window, 
howevc'r, has quite a diHerent asju’ct 
from that wliic]\ it wore on my winti'i* 
visit. Though early in thii month of 
April, ytd a fi'W warm, sunshiny da\s 
have drawn forth the bf'autii's of tla' 
spring, whicli, I tliink, are always most 
captivating on their first opening. I'hc 
parti'rres of the old-fashioiu'd garden are 
gay with flow(‘rs ; and lh(‘ gardeiK'r has 
brought out his exotics, and placed them 
along the stone balustrades. The trees 
arc clothed with grei'n buds and tender 
leaves; wIk'u J throw ojien my jingling 
casement, I smidl the odour of mignion- 
ette, and hear the hum of the bees from 
the flowers against the sunny wall, with 
the varied song of the throstle, and the 
cheerful notes of the tuneful little wren. 

While sojourning in this stronghold of 
old fashions, it is my intention to make 
occasional sketches ol* the scenes and cha- 
rac'Jers before me. I \vould have it un- 
derstood, however, that I am not writing 
a novel, and have nothing of intricate 
plot, or marvellous adventure, to promise 
the reader. The Hall of which I treat, 
has, for aught I know, neither trapdoor 
nor sliding panel, nor donjon-keep; and 
indeed appears to have no mystery about 
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it. The family is a worthy well-meaning 
family, that, in all probability, will oat 
and drink, and go to bed, and got up 
regularly, from one end of my work to 
the other; and tin; s(piirc is so kind- 
hoarl('d an old gentleman, that I see no 
likelihood of his throwing any kind of 
distiess in the way of tlu) approaching 
.jiM-iptials. In a word, I cannot foresee a 
single extraordinary event that is likely 
to occur in the whole term of my sojourn 
at the Hall. 

I tell this honestly to the reader, lest, 
when he finds me dallying along, through 
every-day English scenes, he may hurry 
ahead in hopes of meeting some marvel- 
lous adventure farth(‘r on. I invite him, 
on th(^ contrary, to ramble gentfy on 
with me, as he would saunter out into 
the fields, stopjiing occasionally to gather 
a flowtT, or listen to a bird, or admire a 
prospect, without any anxiety to arrive 
at the end of his (•ar<‘er. Should T, liow- 
ev('r, in the course of my loitcM'ings about 
this old mansion, see or hear any thing 
curious, that might ser\<' to vary the 
monotony of this every-day life, I shall 
not fail to report it for the reader’s enter- 
Uiinment. ' 

For frof?lio8t wits I know will soon be wrario 
Of any book, how' trravi; !sOc’«t it bo, 

Except It have (Mid matter, slianj^e and merru*. 
Well sauc’d with lies and glared all \\ ilh glee.* 


Tllh: MAN. 

A decayed gentleman, who lives most upon his 
own mirth and my master’s means, and mueh good 
do him with it. He does hold my master up with 
his stones, and songs, and catches, and such tricks 
and Jigs, you w'ould admire — he is with him now. 

JoviAi. Crew. 

By no one has my return to the Hall 
been more heartily gre«'t(xl than by Mr. 
Simon Bracebridgt^, or Master Simon, as 
the squire most commonly calls him. 
I encountered him just as I entered the 
park, where he was breaking a pointer, 
and he received me with all the hospita- 
ble cordiality with which a man wel- 
comes a friend to another one’s house. 
I have already introduced him to the 
reader as a brisk old-bachelor-looking 
little man; the wit and superannuated 

• Mirror for Magistrates. 


beau of a large family connexion, and 
the squire’s factotum. I found him, as 
usual, full of bastle ; with a tliou.sand 
petty things to do, and persons to attend 
to, and in chirping good humour; for 
th(‘rc are few happier beings than a busy 
idler ; that is to say, a man who is eter- 
nally busy about nothing. 

I visited him, the morning after my 
arrival, in his chamber, which is in a 
remote corner of the mansion, as he says j 
lie likes to he to himself, and out of the 
way. He has fitted it up in his own 
taste, so that it is a perfect epitome of 
an old bachelor’s notions of convenience 
and arrangement. The furniture is made 
up of odd piece.s from all parts of the 
house, chosen on account of their suiting 
his notions, or fitting some corner of his 
apartment ; and ho is very elocjuent in 
praise of an ancient elbow-chair, from 
which he takes occasion to digress into 
a cen.sure on modern chairs, as having 
degen(*ratod from the dignity and com- 
fort of high-backed antiquity. 

Adj(-)ining to his room is a small cabi- 
net, which he calls his study. Here are 
some hanging shelves, of* his own con- 
struction, on which arc several old works 
on hawking, hunting, and farriery, and 
a colkx'tion or two of poems and songs 
of the reign of Elizabeth, which he stu- 
dies out of conijiliment to th'* squire; to- 
gether w’ith the Novelist’s Magazine, the 
Sporting Magazine, the Racing Calendar, | 
a volume or two of the Newgab' (’aleii- j 
dar, a book of peerage, and another of | 
heraldry. | 

His sporting dresses hang on pegs in a 
small closet ; and about the walls of his 
apartment are hooks to hold his fishing- 
tackle, whips, spurs, and a favourite 
fowling-piece, curiously wrought and in- 
laid, which he inherits from his grand- 
father. He has also a couple of old 
single-keyed flutes, and a fiddle, which 
he lias repeatedly pati*hed and mended 
himself, affirming it to he a veritable 
Cremona : thougli I have never lieard 
him extract a single note from it that 
was not enough to make one’s blood run 
cold. • 

From this little nest his fiddle will 
often be lieard, in the stillness of mid- 
day, drowsily sawing some long-forgotten 
tune; for he prides himself on having 
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a choice collection of good old English 
music, and will scarcely have any thing 
to do ^vith modern composers. The time, 
however, at which his musical powers 
are of most use, is now and then of an 
evening, when he plays for the chil- 
dren to dance in the hall, and he passes 
among them and the servants for a per- 
fect Orpheus. 

His chamber also bears evidence of 
his various avocations ; there arc half- 
copied sheets of music ; designs for nee- 
dleAvork; sketches of landscapes very 
indifferently executed ; a camera lucida ; 
a magic lantern, for which he is endea- 
vouring to paint glasses ; in a word, it is 
the cabinet of a man of many accom- 
plishments, who knows a little of every 
thing, and does nothing well. 

After 1 had spent some time in his 
apartment, admiring the ingenuity of his 
small inventions, he took me about the 
establishment, to visit the stables, dog- 
kcnnel, and other dependencies, in which 
he appeared like a g(3ncral visiting the 
diffennit quarters of his camp; as the 
squire leaves the control of all these 
matters to him, when he is at the Mall. 
Ho inquired into the state of the horses ; 
examined their feet ; prescribed a drench 
for one, and bleeding for another; and 
then took me to look at his own horse, 
on the merits of which he dwelt with 
great prolixity, and which, I noticed, had 
the best stall in the stable. 

After this I was taken to a new toy of 
his and the squire’s, which he termed 
the falconry, where there were several 
unhappy birds in durance, completing 
their education. Among the number was 
a fine falcon, which Master Simon had | 
in especial training, and he told me that 
he would show me, in a few days, some 
rare sport of the good old-fashioned kind. 
In the course of our round, I noticed that 
the grooms, game-keeper, whippers-in, 
and other retainers, seemed all to be on 
somewhat of a familiar footing*^ with Mas- 
ter Simon, and fond of having a joke with 
him, though it was evident they had great 
deference for his opinion in matters rc- 
lating^to their functions. 

There was one exception, however, in 
a testy old huntsman, as hot as a pepper- 
corn ; a meagre, wiry old fellow, in a 
thread-bare velvet jockey-cap, and a pair 


of leather breeches, that, from much 
wear, shone as though they had been 
japanned. He was very contradictory 
and pragmatical, and apt, as I thought, to 
differ from Master Simon now and then, 
out of mere captiousness. This was par- 
ticularly the case with respect to the 
treatment of the hawk, which the old 
man seemed to have under his peculiar, 
care, and, according to Master Simon, 
was in a fair way to ruin; the latter had 
a vast d('al to say about castings and 
and gleaming^ and vn seaming^ 
and giving the hawk the raiiglc^ which I 
saw w'as all heathen Greek to old Chris- 
ty ; but he maintained his point notwith- 
standing, and seemed to hold all this 
technical lore in utter disrespect. 

I was surpris('d at the good-humour 
with wliich Master Simon bore his con- 
tradictions till he ex])lained the matter to 
me afterwards. Ohl Christy is th(? most 
ancient sc'rvant in the place, having lived 
among dogs and horses the greater part 
of a (‘cntury, and been in the service of 
Mr. Brac(‘bridge’s father. He knows the 
pedigree of cvc'ry horse on the place, and 
has bestrode the great-great-grandsires 
of most of them.' He can give a circum- 
stantial detail of every fox-hunt for the 
last sixty or seventy years, and has a 
history of every slag’s lu'ad about the 
house, and every hunting trophy nailed 
to the door of the dog-kennel. 

All the present race have grown up 
under his eye, and humour him in his 
old age. He once attendcul the squire to 
Oxford, when he was a student th(*re, 
and enlightened the whole university with 
his hunting lore. All this is enough to 
make the old man opinionated, since he 
finds, on all these matters of first-rato 
importance, he knows more than the rest 
of the world. Indeed, Master Simon had 
been his pupil, and acknowlcdg(xl that 
he derived his first knowledge in hunting 
from the instructions of Christy ; and I 
much question whether the old man 
does not still look upon him as rather a 
greenhorn. 

On our return homewards, as wc wore 
crossing the lawn in front of the liouse, 
we heard the porter’s bell ring at the 
lodge, and shortly afterwards, a kind of 
cavalcade advancxMl slowly up the avenue. 
At sight of it my companion paused, con- 
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sidereti it for a moment, and then making 
a sudden exclamation, hurried away to 
meet it. As it approached, I discovered 
a fair, fresh-looking (ildcrly lady, dressed 
in an old-fishioned riding-habit, with a 
broad-brimmed white beaver hat such as 
may be seen in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
paintings. She rode a sleek white pony, 
and was folio vv(id by a footman in rich 
TTvery, mounted on an over-fed hunter. 
At a little distance in the rc*ar came an 
ancient cumbrous chariot, drawn by two 
very corpulent horses, driven by as cor- 
pulent a coachman, beside whom sat a 
page dr(‘ssc(l in a fanciful green livery. 
Inside of the chariot was a starched prim 
personag(', with a look somewhat between 
a lady’s companion and a lady’s fnaid, 
and two pampered curs, that showed 
their ugly faces and barked out of each 
window. 

There W'as a general turning out of th(^ 
garrison to receive this new comer. The 
squire assisted her to alight, and saluted 
her allectionately ; the fair Julia flew into 
her arms, and they embraced with the 
romantic fervour of boarding-school 
friends ; she was escorted into the house 
by Julia’s lover, tow'ards<.whom sht' show- 
ed distinguished favour ; and a line of 
the old servants, who h;id collectc'd in 
the hall, bowed most profoundly as she 
passed. 

1 observed that Master Simon w'as most 
assiduous and d(wout in his attentions 
upon this old lady. He w'alked by the 
side of her pony up the avenue ; and, 
while she was receiving the salutations 
of the rest of the family, he took occasion 
to notice the fat coachman, to pat the 
sleek carriage horses, and, above all, to 
say a civil word to my lady’s gentlewo- 
man, the prim, sour-looking vestal in the 
chariot. 

I had no more of his company for the 
rest of the morning. He was swept off 
in the vortex that followed in the wake 
of this lady. Once indeed he paused for 
a moment, as he was hurrying on some 
errand of the good lady’s, to let me know 
that this was Lady Lillycrafl, a sister of 
the squire’s, of large fortune, which the 
captain would inherit, and that her estate 
lay in one of the best sporting counties 
in all England. 


FAMILY SERVANTS. 

Verily old servants are the vouchers of worthy 
housekeeping. The y arc like rata in a mansion, or 
mites in a cheese, beepcaking the antiquity and 
fatness of their abode. 

In my casual anecdotes of the Hall, I 
may often be tempted to dwell on circum- 
stances of a trite and ordinary nature, 
from their appearing to me illustrative of 
genuine national character. It seems to 
be the study of the squire to adhere, as 
much as possible, to what be considers 
the old landmarks of Engli.sh manners. 
His servants all understand his ways, 
and for the most part liave been accus- 
tomed to them from infancy ,* so that, 
upon the whole, his household presents 
one of the few^ tolerable specimens that 
can now be met with, of the establish- 
ment of an English country gentleman 
of the old school. 

By the by, the servants arc not the 
least charactcjristic part of th(i household ; 
j the housekeeper, for instance, has been 
[ born and brought up at the Hall, and 
has never b(‘en twenty miles from it; yet 
she has a stately air that would not dis- 
grace a lady that had figured at the court 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

1 am half iiielinod to think that she has 
caught it from living so much among the 
old family pictures. It may, liowevcr, 
be owing to a consciousness of her im- 
portance in the sphere in w hich she has 
always moved ; for slio is greatly re- 
spected in the neighbouring village, and 
among the farmers’ wdves, and has high 
authority in the household, ruling over 
the servants with quiet, but undisputed 
sway. 

She is a thin old lady, with blue eyes 
and pointed nose and chin. Her dress 
is always the same as to fasliion. She 
wears a siiiall, well-starched ruff, a laced 
stomacher, full petticoats, and a gown 
festooned and 0{)eii in front, which, on 
particular t)Ccasioiis, is of ancient silk, 
the legacy of some former dame of the 
family, or an inheritance from Jicr mo- 
ther, who W’as liousokeeper before her. 

I have a reverence for these ol(^ gar- 
ments, as I make no doubt they have 
figured about these apartments in days 
long past, when they have set off the 
charms of some peerless family beauty ; 
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and I have sometimes looked from tlic 
old housekeeper to the neighbouring por- 
traits, to see w'lietlier I could not rccog- 
nise her antiquated brocade in the dress 
of some one of those long-waisted dames 
tliat smile on me from the walls. 

Her hair, which is quite white, is friz- 
zled out in front, and she wears over it a 
small cap, nicedy plaited, and brought 
down under the chin. Her manners ar(‘ 
simple and primitive, heightened a little 
by a proper dignity of station. 

The Hall is her world, and the history 
of the family the only history she knows, 
excepting that wliieh she has read in the 
Bible. She can give a biography of 
every portrait in the picture gallery, and 
is a complete family chronicle. 

She is treat('d with great consideration 
by the squire. Indeed, Master Simon 
tells me that there is a traditional anec- 
dote curnait among the servants, of the 
squire’s having been s(‘en kissing her in 
the picture gallery, when th(‘y were both 
young. As, however, nothing further 
was ever noticed Ixdwcen tliern, th(i cir- 
cumstance ctuised no great sctindal ; only 
she was observed to take* to reading 
Pamela shortly allerwards, and refused 
the hand of tlic villa g(‘ innkeeper, whom 
she had previously smiled on. 

The old butler, who was formerly foot- 
man, and a rejected admirer of liers, used 
to tell the anecdote now and then, at 
those little cabals that will occasionally 
take place among the most (jrdcriy ser- 
vants, arising from the common propen- 
sity of the governed to talk against ad- 
ministration ; but he has left it olf, of 
late years, since he has risem into jdace, 
and shakes his head rcbukingly when it 
is mentioned. 

It is certain that the old lady will, to 
this day, duell on the looks of the scjuire 
wdien he W'as a young man at college ; 
and she maintains that none of his stjiis 
can compare with tlieir father wlicn lie 
was of their age*, and was drfcssed out in 
his full suit of scarlet, with his hair 
craped and powdered, and his three-cor- 
nered hat. 

Shp has an orphan niece, a pretty, 
soft-hearted baggage, named Phoebe Wil- 
kins, who has been transplanted to the 
Hall within a year or two, and been 
nearly spoiled for any condition of life. 


She is a kind of attendant and companion 
of the fair Julia’s ; and from loitering 
about the young lady’s apartments, read- 
ing scraps of novels, and iiilieriting se- 
cond-hand finery, has become somc-thing 
between a waiting-maid and a slip-sliod 
fine lady. 

She is considcireJ a kind of heiress 
among the servants, as she will inherit 
all her aunt’s property; which, if report 
be true, must be a round sum of good 
golden guineas, the accumulated wcallli 
of two housc'kt'cpc'rs’ savings ; not to 
mention the heri*ditary wardrobe, and 
the many little valuabk's and knick- 
knacks treasuH'd up in the bousek('(*per’s 
room. Indeed the* old bousekec'jier has 
tli(' reputation among tlie servants and 
the villagers of being passing rich ; and 
there is a japanned (*best of draw’crs and 
a large iron-bound coIHt in her room, 
which arc supiiosed, by the housemuiils, 
to hold treasures of wealth. 

TIhj old lady is a great friend of Master 
Simon, who, indeed, pays a littki court to 
l)(*r, as to a person high in aiitliority; 
and tli(‘y liavi* many discussions on 
points of family history, in which, not- 
withstanding bi> extensive information, 
and pride of knowkalgo, he commonly 
admits iH'r supenaor accuracy. He sel- 
dom rt'turns to the Hall, after one of his 
visits to tlu; other hranch(‘s of the family, 
wathout bringing Mrs. Wilkins some re- 
memhranec from tlie ladies of the house 
wdicre he has Ixaai staying. 

Indeed all the children of the house 
look u]) to the old lady wath haliitual 
respect and attachment, and she seems 
aliiK)st to consider lh('m as her ow n, from 
their having growm up under her eye. 
7'lie Oxonian, howa;v(*r, is her favourite, 
j)rohal)ly from hein^' the yoimgc'st, tliough 
Ik* is the most mischievous, and has h(‘<*n 
aj)t to })lay tricks upon her from boy- 
hood. 

I cannot lielp mentioning one little 
ecjnanony, wiiieh, I believe*, is peculiar 
to th() HalL Afttjr the cloth is nanoved 
at dinner, the* old lionsekeeper sails into 
the* room and stands Ix'hind IIkj sejuire’s 
chair, when he tills h<;r a glass of wine 
with liis own hands, in which she drinks 
the health of lh(j company in a truly 
respectful and dignified manner, and 
then retires. 7Jic squire rect'ivcd the 
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custom from his fallier, and has always 
continued it. 

There is a peculiar character about 
the servants of old English families that 
reside principally in the country. They 
have a quiet, orderly, respectful mode of 
doing tlK'ir duties. They are always 
neat in their persons, and aj)propriately, 
jjud, if 1 may use the phrase, technically 
dressc‘(l ; they n)ove about the house 
without hurry or noise ; there is nothing 
of the bustki of employment, or the voice 
of command ; nothing of that obtrusive 
hoiis(‘wifery that amounts to a torment. 
You are not persecuted by the process of 
making you comfortable; yet everything 
is done, and is done well* The wo/k of 
the house is performed as if by magic, 
but it is the magic of system. Nothing 
is done by fits and starts, nor at awkward 
seasons ; the whole goes on like well- 
oiled clock-work, where there is no noise 
nor jarring in its operations. 

I'inglish servants, in gc'iieral, are ru't 
treat(i(l with great indulgcmce, nor re- 
warded by many commendations : for 
the English arc laconic and reserved 
towards their (lornesti(‘s ; but an approv- 
ing nod and kind word from master or 
mistress, goes as far here, as an excess 
of praise or indulgence elsewhere. Nei- 
ther do servants exhibit any animated 
marks of adection to their employers ; 
yet, though quiet, tliey are strong in their 
attachments ; and tlie reciprocal regard 
of masters and servants, though not ar- 
dently ('xpressed, is powerful and lasting 
in old English families. 

Th(' title of “ an old family servant” 
carries with it a thousand kind associa- 
tions in all parts of the world ; and 
there is no claim upon the homebred 
charities of the heart more irresistible 
tlian that of having been “ born in the 
house.” It is common to see grayheaded 
domestics of this kind attached to an 
English family of the “ old school,” who 
continue in it to the day of tludr death, 
in the^ enjoyment of steady unatfected 
kindness, and the performance of faithful, 
unodicious duty. I think such instances 
of attachment speak well for master and 
servant, and the frequency of them 
speaks well for national character. 

These observations, however, hold 
good only with families of the dcscrip- 
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tion I have mentioned ; and with such as | 
are somewhat retired, and pass the greater | 
part of their time in the country. As to j 
the powdered menials that throng the | 
halls of fashionable town residences, | 
they (Mjually reflect the character of the || 
establishments to which they belong : 
and I know no more corrqilete epitomes 
of dissolute heartlessness, and pampered 
inutility. 

But the good “ old family servant !” — 
The one who h?is always been linked, in 
idea, with the home of our heart; ^^ho 
has led us to school in the days of prat- 
tling childhood ; who has been the confi- 
dant of our boyish cares, and schemes, 
and enterprises ; who has hailed us as 
we came home at vacations, and been 
the promoter of all our holiday sports ; 
who, when we, in wandering manhood, 
have left the paternal roof, ''and only 
return thither at intervals, will welcome j 
us with a joy inferior only to that of our ,1 
parents ; who, now grown gray and in- j 
firm with ag(', still tott(jrs about the 
house of our fithers in fond and faithful : 
servitude: wlio claims us, ,in a manner, ; 
as his own; and hastens with querulous j 
(‘agerness to anticipabi his fellow-domes- | 
tics in waiting upon us at table ; and 1 
wdio, when we retire at night to the j 
charnlxT that still goes by our name, | 
will linger about the room to have one | 
more kind look, and one mon^ jileasant 
word about times that are past — who 
does not experience towards such a being 
a feeling of almost filial affe,clion ? 

I have met with several instances of 
epitaphs on the gravestones of such va- 
luable domestics, recorded with the simple 
truth of natural feeling. I have two j 
hefore me at this moment; one copied j 
from a tombstone of a churchyard in jj 
W arwickshire ' j 

“ Here lieth the body of Joseph Battc, || 
confidential servant to George Birch, || 
Esq. of Il^mstead Hall. His grateful jj 
friend and master caused this inscription i 
I to be w ritten in memory of his discretion, j 
I fidelity, diligence, and continence. He , 

I died (a btichelor) aged 84>, having lived I 
44 years in the same family.” * : 

The other was taken from a tombstone , 
in Eltham churchyard : , 

“ Here lie the remains of Mr. James | 
Tappy, wdio departed this life on the 8th : 
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of September, 1818, aged 84, after a 
faithful service of 60 years in one family ; 
by each individual of which he lived 
respected, and died lamented by the sole 
survivor.” 

Few monuments, even of the illustrious, 
have given me the glow about the heart 
that 1 felt while copying this honest 
epitaph in the churchyard of Eltham. I 
sympathized with this “ sole survivor” of 
a family mourning over the grave of the 
faithful follower of his race, who had 
been, no doubt, a living memento of 
times and friends that had passed away ; 
and, in considering this record of long 
and devoted service, I called to mind the 
touching speech of Old Adam in “As 
You Like It,” when tottering after the 
youthful son of his ancient master ; 

“ Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with love and loyally !” 

NOTE. 

I cannot but mention a tablet which I have seen 
somewhere in the chapel of Windsor Castle, put 
up by tho lute king to the memory of a family 
servant, who had been a faithful attendant of his 
lamented daughter, the Princess Amelia. George 
111. posscRsed mych of tho strong, domestic feeling 
of the old English country gentleman ; and it is an 
incident curious in monumental history, and cre- 
ditable to the human heart, a monarch erecting a 
monument in honour of the humble vii tucs of a 
menial. 


THE WIDOW. 

She was so charitable and pitious 
She would weep if that she saw a moiis 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled : 

Of small hounds had she, that she fed 
With rost flesh, milke, and wastel bread. 

But sore wept she if any of them were dead. 

Or if man smote them with a yard smart. 

Chaucer. 

Notwithstanding tho whimsical pa- 
rade made by Lady lAllycraft on her 
arrival, she has none of the petty state- 
liness that I had imagined : but, on the 
contrary, she has a degree of nature, 
and simple-heartedness, if I may use the 
phrase, that mingles well with her old- 
fashioned manners and harmless ostenta- 
tion. She dresses in rich silks, with 
longr waist; she rouges considerably, 
and her hair, which is nearly white, is 
frizzed out, and put up with pins. Her 
face is pitted with the small-pox, but the 
delicacy of her features shows that she 


may once have been Ixiautiful ; and she 
has a very fair and well-shaped hand and 
arm, of which, if I mistake not, the good 
lady is still a little vain. 

I have had the curiosity to gather a 
few particulars concerning her. She 
was a great belle in town between thirty 
and forty years since, and reigned for 
two seasons with all the insolence o£^ 
beauty, refusing several excellent offers ; 
when, unfortunately, she was robbed of 
her charms and her lovers by an attack 
of the small -pox. She retired imme- 
diately into the country, where she some 
time after inherited an estate, and married 
a baronet, a former admirer, whose pas- 
sion had suddenly revived; “having,” 
as He said, “ always loved her mind 
rather than her person.” 

The baronet did not enjoy her mind 
and fortune above six months, and had 
scarcely grown very tired of her, when 
he broke his neck in a fox-chase, and 
left her free, ric.h, and disconsolate. She 
has remained on her estate in the country 
ever since, and has never shown any 
desire to return to town, and revisit the 
scene of her early triumphs and fatal 
malady. All hbr favourite recollections, 
however, revert to that short period of 
her youthful beauty. She has no idea 
of town but as it was at that time ; and 
continually forgets that the place and 
people must have changed materially in 
the course of nearly half a century. She 
will often speak of the toasts of those 
days as if still reigning ; and, until very 
recently, used to talk with delight of tue 
royal family, and the beauty of the young 
princes and princesses. She cannot be , 
brought to think of the present king other- 
wi.se than as an elegant young man, 
rather wild, but who danced a minuet 
divinely ; and before ho. came to the 
crown, would often mention him as the 
“ swefit young prince.” 

She talks also of the walks in Ken- 
sington Oarden, where the gentlemen 
appeared in gold-laccd coats and cocked 
hats, and the ladies in hoops, and swept 
so proudly along the grassy avenues; and 
she thinks the ladies let themselves sadly 
down in tlicir dignity, when they gave up 
cushioned head-dresses, and high-heeled 
shoes. She has much to say too of the 
officers who were in the irain of her 
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admirers ; and speaks familiarly of many 
wild young blades, that are now, per- 
haj)s, hobbling about watering-places 
with crutches and gouty shoes. 

Wlietlier the taste the good lady had 
of matrimony discouraged her or not, 1 
cannot say ; but, though her mcirits and 
her riches have attracted many suitors, 
she lias never been tempted to venture 
again into tlie happy state. This is sin- 
gular too, for she seems of a most soft 
and susceptible heart ; is always talking 
of love and connubial felicity ,* and is a 
great stickler for old-fashioned gallantry, 
devoted attentions, and eternal constancy, 
on the part of the gentlemen. She lives, 
however, after lier own taste. Her house, 
I am told, must have been built ancf fur- 
nished about the time of 8ir Charles 
Grandison : every thing about it is some- 
wliat formal and statf;ly ; but has been 
softened down into a degree of voluptu- 
ousness, characterislic of an old lady 
very tender-heart(‘d and romantic, and 
that loves h(;r ease. TIk' cushions of the 
great arm-chairs, and wide sofas, almost 
bury you when you sit down on them. 
Flowers of tlie most ran* and d<dicale 
kind arc placed about tla-^ rooms and on 
little jaiianned stands ; and sweet bags 
lie about tlie tables and mantel-pieces. 
The liouse is full of j)ct dogs, Angola 
cats, and singing-birds, who are as care- 
fully w^ailed upon as she is herself. 

She is dainty in her living, and a little 
of an e[)icure, living on wliite meats, and 
little lady-like dishes, though her servants 
have substantial old English fare, as their 
looks hear witness. Indeed, they arc so 
indulged, that they arc s|)oiltMl, and when 
they lose their present place, they will 
1 k) fit for no other. Her ladyship is one 
of those easy-tempered beings that are 
always doomejcl to be much liked, but ill 
served by their domestics, and cheated 
by Jill the world. 

Much of her time is past in reading 
novels, of which she has a most extensive 
library, and has a constant supply from 
the publishers in town. I Ter erudition in 
this line of literature is immense: she 
has kept pace with the press for half a 
century. Her mind is stuffed with love- 
tales of all kinds, from the stately amours 
of the old books of cliivalry, down to 
the last bluc-covcrcd romance, reeking 
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from the press: though she evidently 
gives the preference to those that came 
out in the days of her youth, and when 
she was first in love. She maintains that 
there are no novels written now-a-days 
equal to Pamela and Sir Charles Gran- 
dison ; and she places the Castle of 
Otranto at the head of all romances. 

She does a vast deal of good in her 
neighbourhood, and is imposed upon by 
every beggar in the county. She is the 
benefactress of a village adjoining to her 
estate, and takes a special interest in all 
its love-affairs. She knows of every 
courtship that is going on ; every love- 
lorn damsel is sure to find a patient 
listener and a sage adviser of her lady- 
ship. She takes great pains to reconcile 
all love-quarrels, and should any faithless 
swain |KU’sist in his inconstancy, he is 
sure to draw on himself the good lady’s 
violent indignation. 

I have learned those particulars partly 
from Frank Bracebridge, and partly from 
Master Simon. 1 am now able to account 
for the assiduous attention of the latter to j 
her ladyship. Her house is one of his ; 
favoimte rt‘sorts, where he*is a very im- | 
portant pcTsonage. He makes her a i 
visit of business once a year, when he ' 
looks into all her affairs ; which, as she 
is no manager, are apt to get into con- j 
fusion. He examines the books of the ' 
ovc'rseer, and shoots about the estate, | 
which, he says, is well stocked with , 
game, notwit listanding that it is poached ' 
by all the vagabonds in the neighbour- j 
hood. I 

It is thought, as I before hinted, that j 
the ca]>tain will inherit the greater part 
of her property, having always been her 
chief favourite ; for, in fact, she is partial ! 
to a red coat. She has now come to the j 
Hall to be present at his nuptials, having | 
a great disposition to interest herself in j 
all matters of love and matrimony. | 


THE LOVERS. 

Rise up, iny love, my fair one, and come away : 
for lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over and p^one ; 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time t>f the 
Binging of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land. SoNU of SonofiiON. 

To a man who is a little of a philoso- 
pher, and a bachelor to boot ; and who, 
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by dint of some experience in the follies 
of life, begins to look with a learned eye 
upon the ways of man, and eke of wo- 
man ,* to such a man, 1 say, tlujrc is 
something very entertaining in noticing 
the conduct of a pair of young lovers. 
It may not bo as grave and scientific a 
study as the loves of the plants, but it is 
certainly as interesting. 

I have therefore derived much plea- 
sure, since my arrival at the Hall, from 
observing the fair Julia and her lover. 
She has all the delightful, blushing con- 
sciousness of an artless girl, inexperi- 
enced in coquetry, who has made lier 
first conquest : while the captain regards 
her with that mixture of fondness and 
exultation, \vith which a youthful lover 

I is apt to contemplate so beauteous a 

I prize. 

! I obs(‘rved them yesterday in the gar- 

1 den, advancing along one of the retired 
' walks. The sun was shining with deli- 
' cions warmth, making great masses of 
'' bright verdure, and deep-blue shade. The 

1' cuckoo, that “ harbinger of spring,” wuis 
! faintly heard from a distance ; the thrush 

1 ])iped from the hawthorn, and the yellow 
buttc'rllies sported, and toyed, and co- 
quetted in the air. 

The fair Julia 'was leaning on her 
lover’s arm, lishaiing to his conversa- 
j tion, with her eyes cast down, a soft 
blush on her cheek, and a quiet smile on 
her lips, \\hile in the hand that hung 
negligently by her side was a bunch of 
flow'(*rs. In this way they w^ere saun- 
tering slowly along, and when I consi- 
dered them, and the scene in which they 
w^ere moving, 1 could not hut think it a 
thousand pities that the season should 
(!ver change, or that young people 
should ever grow older, or that blos- 
soms should give way to fruit, or that 
lovers should ever get married. 

From what I have gathered of family 
anecdote, I understand that the l^ir Julia 
is the daughter of a favourite college 
friend of the squire ; who, after leaving 
Oxford, had entered the army, and served 
for many years in India, where he was 
mortally wounded in a skirmish with the 
natives. In his last moments ho had, 
with a faltering pen, recommended his 
wife and daughter to the kindness of his 
early friend. 

J3_ : 

The widow and her child returned to 
England helpless, and almost hopeless. 
When Mr. 1 1 race bridge received accounts 
of their situation, he liastcned to their re- 
lief. He reached them just in time to 
soothe the last moments of the mother, 
who was dying of a consumption, and to 
make her happy in the assurance that 
her child should neven* want a protector. 

The good squire returned with Ins'"" 
prattling charge to his stronghold, where 
he had brought her up with a tendenmess 
truly paternal. As he has taken some 
pains to superintend her education, and 
form her taste, she has grown uj) with 
many of his notions, and considers him 
the wdsesl, as W'cll as the best of men. 
Much of her time, too, has been passtvl 
wdth Lady Lillycrafl, vvlio has in.structed 
her ill the manners of the old school, 
and enriched her mind with all kinds of 
novels and romances. Indeed, her lady- 
shij) has had a great hand in promoting 
the match hetwe^on Julia and the captain, 
having had them together at her country- 
seat, the moment she found there W’as an 
attachment growing Uj) betwavn them ; 
the good lady being never so ha]>[)y as 
when she has n pair of turtles cooing 
about her. 

I have been pleas(‘d to sec tlie fond- 
ness with which the fair Julia is r(“gard('d 
by the old servants of th(‘ Hall. She lujs 
been a i)et with them 1‘rom cdiildhood, 
and every one seems to lay somc‘ claim 
to her education ; si) that it is no wonder 
that she should he extr(‘m(‘ly accomplish- 
ed. The gardener taught her to n^ar 
flowers, of wdiich she is extremely fond. 
Old Christy, the pragmatical huntsman, 

! softens when she approaches ; and as 
she sits lightlyis; and gracefully in h(‘r 
saddle, claims the merit of having taught 
her to ride ; while the housckec'per, w ho 
almost looks upon her as a daughter, in- 
timates that she first gave hc^r an insight 
into the mysteries of the toilet, having 
been dressing-maid in her young days to 
the late Mrs. Bracehridge. 1 am in- 
clined to credit this last claim, as I have 
noticed that the dress of the young lady 
had an air of the old school, though 
managed with native taste, and that her 
hair was put up very much in the style 
of Sir Peter Ledy’s portraits in the pic- 
ture-gallery. 
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Her very musical attainments partake 
of this old-fashioned character, and most 
of h('r songs are such as arc not at the 
present day to be found on the piano of 
' a modern performer. I have, however, 
seen so mu(;h of modern fashions, mo- 
dern accomplishments, and modern fine 
ladies, that I relish this tinge of anti- 
quated style in so young and lovely a 
girl ; and 1 have had as much pleasure 
in hearing her warble one of the old 
songs of Herrick, or Carew, or Suckling, 
adapted to some simple old melody, as 1 
have had from listening to a lady ama- 
t(^ur skylark it up and down through 
the finest bravura of Rossini or Mozart. 

We have very pretty music in the 
evenings, occasionally, between her and 
the captain, assisUxl sometimes by Master 
Simon, who scrapes, dubiously, on his 
violin ; being very apt to get out, and to 
lialt a note or two in the rear. Some- 
times he evc'n thrums a little on the 
piano, and takes a part in a trio, in 
which his voice can generally be distin- 
guished by a certain quavering tone, and 
an occasional false note. 

I was praising the; fair Julia’s perfor- 
mance to him after one of lier songs, 
when 1 found he took to himself the 
whole credit of having formed her musi- 
cal taste, assuring me tliat she was very 
apt ; and, indec'd, summing up her whole 
character in his knowing way, by add- 
ing, that “ sh(^ was a very nice girl, and 
had no nonsense about her.” 


FAMILY RELICS. 

My Infelice’a face, her brow, her eye, 

The dimple on her cheek : and Riich sweet skill 
Hath from the 9unnmg workman’s pencil flown, 
Tlies(» bps look fresh and lively as her own. 
False* colours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the roses grafted on her checks, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 

Of all that was past woman’s excellence 
Jn her white bosom ; look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all ! 

Dekker. 

An old English family mansion is n 
fertile subject for study. It abounds wdih 
illustrations of former times, and traces 
of the tastes, and humours, and manners 
of successive generations. The altera- 


tions and additions, in different styles of 
architecture; the furniture, plate, pic- 
tures, hangings ; the warlike and sport- 
ing implements of different ages and 
fancies ; all furnish food for curious and 
amusing speculation. As the squire is 
very careful in collecting and preserving 
all family relics, the Hall is full of re- 
membrances of the kind. In looking 
about the establishment, I can picture to 
my, self the characters and habits that 
have prevailed at different eras of the 
family history. 1 have mentioned on a 
former occasion the armour of the cru- 
sader wdiich hangs uj) in the Hall. There 
arc also several jack-boots, with enor- 
mously thick soles and high heels, that 
belonged to a set of cavaliers, who filled 
the Hall wdth the din and stir of arms 
during the time of llio Covenanters. A 
number of enormous drinking vessels of 
antique fashion, wdth huge Venice glasses, 
and green hock-gIass('s, with the apos- 
tles in relief on them, remain as monu- 
ments of a generation or two of hard 
livers, that led a life ol* roaring revelry, 
and first introduced the gout into the 
family. • 

J shall pass over several more sucli 
indications of t('mporary tastes of the 
squire’s predecessors ; but 1 cannot for- 
bear to notices a pair of antlers in the 
great hall, which is one of the trophies 
of a hard-riding squire of former times, 
who was the Nimrod of these parts. 
Tluire arc many traditions of his w^ondcr- 
ful feats in hunting still in existence, 
which are related by old Christy, the 
huntsman, who gets exceedingly nettled 
if they are in the least doubted. Indeed, 
there is a frightful chasm, a few miles 
from the Hall, which goes by the name 
of the S(purc’s Leap, from his having 
cleared it in the ardour of the chase ; 
there can he no doubt of the fact, for old 
Christy show’s the very dints of the 
horse’s hoofs on the rocks on each side 
of the chasfti. 

Master Simon holds the memory of 
this squire in groat veneration, and has 
a number of extraordinary stories to tell 
concerning him, which he repeats at all 
hunting dinners ; and 1 am told that they 
wax more and more marvellous the older 
they grow’. He has also a pair of Rip- 
pon spurs which belonged to this mighty 
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hunter of yore, and which he only wears 
on particular occasions. 

'J'he plac(‘, however, which abounds 
most with iiK'nientos of past limes, is the 
])ictiir('-gallery ; and there is something 
strangely ])leasing, though melancholy, 
in considering the long rows of ])ortraits 
which compose the greater part of the 
collection. I'hey furnish a kind of nar- 
rative of the lives of the family worthies, 
which I am enabled to read with the as- 
sistance of the venerable housekeeper, 
who is the family chroni(d(‘r, prompted 
occasionally by Master Simon. Then^ 
is the j)rogress of a fine lady, for in- 
stance, through a variety of portraits. 
OiK' represcaits her as a little girl, with 
. a long wai.^t and hoo]i, holding a kitten 
in her arms, and ogling the spectator out 
of the corners of her eyes, as if she 
' could not turn her head. In another we 
I lind }i(‘r in the freshness of youthful 
I beauty, wIk'u she was a cidebrated b(‘lle, 

I and so hard-hearted as to cause several 
unfortunate gentlemen to run d(‘sperate 
I and write b<ad po(‘lry. In another she 
! is cle])ict(‘(l as a staUdy dam(', in the ma- 
turity of her charms, next to the povtrait 
of her husband, a gallant colonel in full- 
bottomed wig and gold-laced hat, who 
WMs killed abroad ; and finally, her 
monument is in the church, the spire of 
I which may be seen from tliiJ window, 

I where her c'ffigy is carved in marble, 

I and represents lier as a venerable dame 
of seventy-six. 

In like manner J have followed some 
of the family great men through a series 
of pictures, from early boyhood to the 
robe of dignity, or truncheon of com- 
mand, and so on by dc^grees, until they 
wen* garnered up in the common reposi- 
tory, the neighbouring church. 

Th(*re is one group that particularly 
intiu’cstod me. It consist! ‘d of liiur sisters 
of nearly the same age, who flourished 
about a century since, and, if I may judge 
from their portraits, were ext remedy heau- 
tiful. I can imagine what a scene of 
gaycty and romance this old mansion 
must have been, wlien they were in the 
heyday of their charms ; when they 
passed like beautiful visions through its 
halls, or stepped daintily to music in the 
revels and dances of the cedar-gallery ; 
or printed, with delicate feet, the velvet 


verdure of these lawns. IIow must they 
have been looked u]) to with mingled 
love, and pride, and reverc‘nc. 0 , by the 
old family servants ; and followed with 
almost painful admiration by the aching 
eyes of rival admirers ! IJow must 
melody, and song, and tender serenade, 
have breathed about these courts, and 
their echoes whisjxjred to the loitering 
tread of lovers ! How must these very 
turnds have made the hearts of the young 
galliards thrill, as they first discerned 
them from afar, rising from amcnig the 
tr(*es, and pictim^d to themselves tlie 
beauties easketed like gems within these 
walls ! indeed 1 have discovered about 
the j)lncc several faint records of this 
r(*ign of love and romance, wIk'ii the 
Hall was a kind of (k)urt of iieauty. 
Several of the old romances in the library 
have marginal notf*s c‘X[)ressing symjia- 
thy Jind a])prohation, where there are 
long speeches extolling ladies’ charms, 
!>r prot(‘sting eternal hdedity, or liewail- 
iiig the cruelty of some tyrannical lair 
one. The intorvkwvs, and declarations, 
and ])arling scenes of t(‘nd('r lovers, also 
hear the marks of having bc'c'ii freciuently 
r(‘ad, and are si*or(‘d, and mark(‘d with 
notes of admiration, and have initials 
written on th(‘ margins; most of which 
annotations have the day of the month 
and y(*ar annexed to them. Sevf'ral of 
the windows, too, have scrajis of poetry 
engraved on tliem with diamonds, taken 
from the writings of the i’airMrs. Philips, 
th() once celebrated Orinda. Sonjf* of 
lliese seem to have been inscribed by 
lovers ; and others, in a delicate* and un- 
steady hand, and a little inaccLirat(* in 
the s])clling, have evidently bcjeii writt(.*n 
by the young ladies themselves, or by 
female friends, who have been on visits 
to the Hall. Mrs. Philips seems to have 
been th(*ir favourite author, and they 
have distributed the names of her ln'nx’s 
and heroines among their circle of in- 
timacy. Sometimes, in a male hand, the 
verse bew'ails th(; cruelty of h(iauly, arid 
the sufle rings of constant love ; wliile in 
a female hand it prudishly confines itself 
to lamenting the jiarting of female friends. 
The bow-window of my bedroom, which 
has, doubtless, been inhabited by one of 
these bccauties, has several of these in- 
.scriptions. I have one at this moment 
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boforo my eyes, called “ Camilla parting 
with Leonora:” 

“ ITow periKh’d is tlio joy that’s past, 

TJio present how unsteady! 

What eornforl can be great and last. 

When tins is gone already ?” 


And close by it is another, written, per- 
liaps, by some adventurous lover, wJio 
had stolen into the lady’s chamlKir dur- 
ing her absence. 


“ riiKonosius to Camilla. 

I I’d rather in your favour live, 

'riian in a lasting name; 
j And inueh a gri ater rate would give 

i For liajijiiness tlian fame, 

j TiiEoiJosins. 1700.” 

I When I look at theses faint rccoills of 
1 oalinntry and tenderness; when I con- 
j ttanjilate the hiding jiortniits of thes(‘ 
j b(‘autiful girls, anil thiidv too that they 
I have long since bloornt'd, ndgned, grown 
I old, di(‘d, and passed away, and with 
I lh(’m all their grac(‘s, their triumphs, 

' their rivalries, their admirers; the wdiole 
' emj)irf' of love and ])leasure in which 
tlit'y ruled — “ all dead, tdl buried, all 
j forg()tt('n,” 1 lind ti cloud of melancholy 
I stealing over lh(‘ jirostaittgayeties around 
I me. I w'as gazing, in a musing mood, 
j this very morning, at the portrait of the 
I lady, whose husband was killed abroad, 

I when the fair Julia (‘iitt'red the gallery, 
leaning on th(‘ arm of the cajitain. 'i'he 
sun shoiKi through the row of windows 
on h(‘r as she passed along, and she 
seemed to beam out ('ach time into 
brightness, and relapse into shade, until 
the (Idor at the bottom of the gallery 
closed afler her. 1 felt a sadness of 
heart at the idea, that this was an 
emblem of her lot : a few^ more years of 
sunshine and shade, and all this life, and 
loveliness, and enjoyment, wall have 
ceased, and nothing be left to commemo- 
rate this beautiful being but one more 
perishable portrait ; to awaken, perhaps, 
tlu^ trit() speculations of scime future loi- 
terer, like myself, when 1 and my scrib- 
blings shall have lived through our brief 
existence and been forgotten- 
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AN OLD SOLDIER. 

I’vo worn some leather out abroad ; let out a 
licjithmi soul or two ; fed this good sword with the 
black blood of pagan Christians; converU’d a few 
infidels with it. — But let that pass. 

The OllDLNARY. 

The Hall was thrown into some little 
agitation, a few days since, by tlie arri- 
val of General llarbottlc. He liad been 
expected lor several days, and had been 
looked for, rather impatiently, by sev(*ral 
of the family. Master Simon assured 
me that 1 would like the general hugely, 
for he was a blade of the old school, and 
an excellent table companion. Lady Lil- 
lycrafl, also, appeared to be somewdiat 
fluttered, on the morning of the general’s 
arrival, for Ik* had been one of her early 
admirers ; and six; recollected him only 
as a dashing young ensign, just come 
upon the town. She actually spent an 
hour longer at lu'r toik't, and made her 
appearance with her hair uncommonly 
frizzed and powdered, and an additional 
quantity of rouge. She w’as evidently a 
littk* sur})rise(l and shocked, therefore, at 
finding the iiule dashing ensign trans- 
form(;;d into a cor[)uk*rit old general, with 
a double chin, tliough it was a jierfect 
])icture to witness their salutations; the 
graciousness of Ik*!* profound courtesy, 
and the air of the old school with which 
the general took olF his hat, sw’a\'ed it 
gently in his hand, and bowTd his pow- 
dered head. 

All this bustle and anticipation has 
caused me to study the general with a 
little more attention than, perhaps, I 
should otherwise liave done ; and the 
few days that he has already passi'd at 
the Hall have (‘iiahled me, I think, to 
furnish a tolerable likeness of him to the 
reader. 

He is, as Master Simon observed, a 
soldier of the old school, with powakTcd 
head, side locks, and j)igtail. His face 
is sha})cd like the st(*rn ol’ a Dutch man- 
of-w'ar, nanrow at top, and wide at bottom, 
with full rosy clK*eks and4i douhk* chin ; 
so that, to use the cant of the day, his 
organs of eating may be said to be 
pow’c*rfully developed. 

The geiK'ral, though a veteran, has 
seen very little active service, except the 
taking of Seringapatam, which forms an 
era in Iiis history. He wears a large 
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emerald in his bosom, and a diamond on 
his finger, which he got on that occasion, 
and whoever is unlucky enough to notice 
either, is sure to involve himself in the 
whole liistory of the siege. To judge from 
the general’s conversation, the taking of 
Seringapatam is the most important affair 
that has occurred for the last century. 

On the approach of warlike times on 
the continent he was rapidly promoted to 
get him out of the way of younger 
officers of merit ; until, having been 
hoisted to the rank of general, he was 
quietly laid on the shelf. Since that 
time his campaigns liave been princi- 
pally confined to watering-places; where 
he drinks the w\aters for a slight touch 
of the liver wdiich he got in India ; and 
plays whist with old dowagers, with 
w’liorn he has flirted in his younger days. 
Indo(‘d he talks of all the fin(5 women of 
the last half century, and, according to 
hints which he now and then drops, has 
enjoyed the particular smiles of many of 
them. 

I Ic has seen considerable garrison 
duty, and can speak of almost every 
place famous * for good quarters, and 
where the inhabitants give good dinners. 
He is a diner-out of first-rate currency, 
when in town ; being invited to one place, 
becaus(‘ he has b(‘en seen at another. In 
tlie same w^ay ho is invited about the 
country-seats, and can describe half the 
seats in the kingdom, from actual obser- 
vation ; nor is any one liettcr versed in 
court gossip, and the pedigrees and inter- 
marriages of the nobility. 

As the geniiral is an old bachelor, and 
an old beau, and there are several ladies 
at the Hall, especially his quondam flame 
Lady Jocclyne, he is put rather upon his 
gallantry. lie commonly passes some 
time, therefore, at his toilet, and takes 
the field at a late hour every morning, 
with his hair dressed out and powdered, 
and a rose in his button-hole. After he 
has breakfasted, he walks up and down 
the terraexj in the sunshine, humming an 
air, and hemming lx‘tw^een every stave, 
carrying one hand behind his back, and 
with the other touching his cane to the 
ground, and then raising it up to his 
shoulder. Should he, in these morning 
promenades, meet any of the elder ladies 
of the family, as he frequently does Lady 


Lillycraft, his hat is immediately in his 
hand, and it is enough to remind one of 
those courtly groups of ladies and gentle- 
men, in old prints of Windsor T(UTacc, 
or Kensington Garden. 

He talks frequently about “the ser- 
vice,” and is fond of humming the old 
song. 

Why, soldiers, why 

Should wo bo melancholy, boys ? 

Why, soldiers, why. 

Whose business ’tis to die ! 

I cannot discover, howcv(;r, that the 
general has ever run any risk of dying, 
excepting from an apoplexy, or an indi- 
gestion. lie criticises all the battles on 
tlie continent, and discusses the merits of 
tlie commanders, but never fails to bring 
the conversation, ultimately, to Tippoo 
Saib and Seringapatam. I am told that 
the general was a perfect champion at 
drawing-rooms, parades, and watering- 
places, during the late war, and was 
looked to with ho])e and confidence by 
I many an old lady, wlion labouring under 
the terror of Bonaparte’s invasion. 

He is thoroughly loyal, and attends 
punctually on k'vees when in town. He 
has treasured up* many remarkable say- 
ings of the late king, particularly one 
wliich the king made to him on a field- 
day, complimenting him on the excellence 
of his horse. He extols the whok' royal 
family, but esp(icially the present king, 
whom he j)ronounces the most perfect 
gentleman and best whist-player in Eu- 
rope. The general swears rather more 
than is the iashion of the present day ; 
but it was the mode in th(‘ old school. 
He is, however, very strict in religious 
matters, and a staunch cliurchman. He 
repeals the responses very loudly in 
church, and is emphatical in praying for 
the king and royal family. 

At table his loyally waxes very fer- 
vent wdth his second bottle, and the song 
of “ God save tlie King” puts him into a 
perfect ecstacy. He is amazingly well 
contented with the present state of things, 
and apt to gi't a little impatient at any 
talk about national ruin and agricultural 
distress. He says he has travelled about 
the country as much as any man, and 
has met with nothing but prosperity ; 
and to confess the truth, a great part of 
his time is spent in visiting from one 
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country-scat to another, and riding about 
the parks of his friends. “ Tlicy talk of 
public distress,” said the general this day 
to me, at dinner, as he* smacked a glass 
of rich Burgundy, and cast his eyes 
about the ample board ; “ they talk of 
public distn'ss, but wliere do we find it, 
^ sir ? I see none. I see no reason any 
one has to complain. Take my word 
for it, sir, this talk about public distress 
^ is all humbug !” 

THE WIDOW’S RETINUE. 

Little dogs and all ! 

Lear. 

In giving an account of the arrival of 
Lady Lillycrall at the Hall, I ought to 
have mentioned the entertainment which 
I d('rivc‘d from witnessing the unpacking 
of Iku* carriage, juid tlu* disposing of her 
retinue. There is something extremely 
amusing to me in the numb(*r of factitious 
wants, the loads of imaginary conveni- 
(‘nc(*s, but real incumbrances, with which 
i the luxurious are apt to burden thern- 
I s(*lves. I like to watclji the whimsic^al 
j stir and disjilay about one of these petty 
J progn^sses. Tlu; number of robustious 
I i’ootmen and retainers of all kinds, bus- 
tling about, with looks of infinite gravity 
i and importance, to do almost nothing, 
j 'J'lie number of heavy trunks, and par- 
' cels, and bandboxes belonging to my 
j lady ; and the solicit luk* exhibited about 
! some humble, odd-looking box, by my 
I lady’s maid ; the cushions piled in the 
i carriage to make a soft seat still softer, 
and to jirevent the dreadi’d jiossibility of 
a jolt ; the smelling-bottles, the cordials, 
th<; basket of biscuit and fruit ; tlu* 
iu*w ])ublicalions; all provided to guard 
against hungi'r, fatigue, or ennui ; the 
led-horses to vary the mode of travel- 
ling; and all this preparation and ])aradc 
to move, perhajis, some very good-for- 
nothing personage about a little space of 
earth ! 

I do not mean to apply the latter part 
of these observations to Lady Lillycrall, 
for whose simiile kind-heartedness I have 
a very gr(*at respect, and who is really a 
most amiable and worthy being. I can- 
not refrain, liowcvcr, from nu'iitioning 


some of the motley retinue she has 
brought with her ; and which, indeed, 
bespeak the overflowing kindness of her 
nature, which requires her to be sur- 
rounded with objcjcts dn which to la- 
vish it. 

In the first place, her ladyship has a 
painjiered coachman, with a red face, and 
cheeks that hang down like dew-laps. 
He evidently domineers over her a little 
with respect to the fat horses ; and only 
drives out when he thinks propt;r, and 
when he thinks it will be “ good for the 
cattle.” 

She has a favourite page to attend upon 
her ])erson ; a handsome boy of about 
twelve y(;ars of age, but a mischievous 
varlet, very much spoiled, and in a fair 
way to be good for nothing. He is 
dressc‘d in gret'n, with a proliision of gold 
cord and gilt buttons aliout his clothes. 
Slu; always has one or two attendants of 
tlu* kind, who arc* r('plac*x*d by others as 
soon as they grow to fourteen years of 
age. She has brought two dogs >\ith her 
also, out of a number of ])Ots which she 
maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, 
called Zephyr — though heayeii defend me 
from* such a zephyr! He is fed out of 
all shape and comfort ; his eyc's arc 
nearly strained out of Ins head ; he 
w'lu‘ez('s with corpulency, and cannot 
w^alk wa’thoiit great ditliculty. The other 
is a little, old, gray-muzzlc,*d curmudgeon, 
with an unhappy eye, that kiiull(*s like a 
coal if you only look at him ; his nose 
turns up; his mouth is drawn into 
wu'inkles, so as to show" his teeth ; in 
short, he has altogeth(‘r the look of a dog 
far gone in misanthropy, and totally sick 
of the world. Whem he walks, he has 
his tail curb'd up so tight that it seems to 
lift his feet from the ground; and he 
seddom makcis use ^ of more than three 
legs at a time, keeping the other drawm 
uj) as a reserve. This last wu'ctch is 
called Beauty. 

These* dwgs arc full of elegant ailments 
imknow’ii to vulgar dogs ; and are potted 
and nursed by Lady Lillycrafl with the 
t(*nderest kindness. 'I'hey are pampered 
and fed with (b'lie'acies by their fellow- 
minion, the i)age; but thc'ir stoniaclis arc 
olten W’cak and out of order, so that they 
cannot cat; though 1 have now and then 
seen tlie page give them a mischievous 
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pinch, or thwack over the head, when his 
mistress was not by. They have cushions 
for their express use, on wliich they lie 
before the fire, and yet are apt to shiver 
and moan if tliere is the least draught of 
air. When any one enters the room, 
they make a most tyrannical barking that 
is absolutely deafening. They are inso- 
lent to all the other dogs of the establish- 
ment. There is a noble stag-hound, a 
great favourite of the squire’s, who is a 
privileged visiter to the parlour ; but the 
moment he makes his appearance, these 
intruders fly at him with furious rage ; 
and 1 have admired the sovereign indif- 
ference and contempt with which he 
seems to look down upon his puny assail- 
ants. When her ladyship drives out, 
these dogs are generally carried with her 
to take the air ; when they look out of 
each window of the carriage, and bark 
at all vulgar pedestrian dogs. These 
dogs are a continual source of* misery to 
the household : as they are always in the 
way, they every now and then get their 
toes trod on, and then there is a yelping 
on their part, and a loud lamentation on 
the part of their mistress, that fills the 
room with clamour and confusion. 

Lastly, there is her ladyship’s waiting- 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Hannah, a prim, 
pragmatical old maid ; one of the most 
intolerable and intolerant virgins that ever 
lived. She has kejit her virtue by her 
until it has turned sour, and now every 
word and look smacks of verjuice. She 
is the very opposite to her mistress, for 
one hates, and the other loves, all man- 
kind. IIow they first came together 1 
cannot imagine ; but they have lived 
together for many years; and the abigail’s 
temper being tart and encroaching, and 
her ladyship’s easy and yielding, the 
former has got the complete upper hand, 
and tyrannizes over the good lady in 
secret. 

Lady Lilly crafl now and then com- 
plains of it in great confidence to her 
friends, but hushes up the subject im- 
mediately, if Mrs. Hannah makes her 
appearance. Indeed, she has been so 
accustomed to be attended by her, that 
she thinks she could not do without her ; 
though one great study of her life is to 
keep Mrs. Hannah in good humour, by 
little presents and kindnesses. 


Master Simon has a most devout ab- 
horrence, mingled with awe, for this 
ancient spinster. He told me the other 
day, in a whisper, that she was a cursed 
brimstone — in fact, he added another 
epithet, which I would not repeat for the 
world. I liavc remarked, however, that 
he is always extremely civil to her when 
they meet. 


READY-MONEY JACK. 

My purso, it is my privy wyfe, 

This sonp I dare both syiig and say, 

It keejirth men from j^rievous stryfe 
Wlu'n evrrj' man fi)r hymsclf shall pay. 

As I ryde in rycht* array 

For gold and sylver men wyll mo florysho ; 

By thys matter I dare well saye, 

Ever gramcrcy myne owno purse. 

Book of Hunting. 

On the skirts of the neighbouring vil- 
lage there lives a kind of small potentate, 
who, fjr aught 1 know, is a n'presen- 
tative of one of’ the most ancient legitimate 
lines of tlie present day ; for the empire 
over wliich lie reigns has belonged to 
his family time out of mind. His territories 
comprise a consph Table number of good 
fat acres ; and his seat of power is in an 
old farm-house, wlK‘rc‘ he enjoys, un- 
molest(*d, tJie stout oakt'ii chair of his 
ancestors. The jiersonage to whom I 
allude is a sturdy old yeoman of the name 
of John Tihhets, or rather Ready-Money 
Jack Tihhets, as he is called throughout 
the neighbourhood. 

The first place where he attracted my 
attention was in the churchyard on Sun- 
day ; where he sat on a tombstone afler 
the service, with his hat a little on one 
side, holding forth to a small circle of 
auditors, and, as I presumed, expounding 
the law and the prophets ; until, on 
drawing a little nearer, T found he was 
only expatiating on the merits of a brown 
horse. He presented so faithful a picture 
of a substantial English yeoman, such as 
he is often described in books, heightened, 
indeed, by some little finery, peculiar to 
himself, that I could not but take note of 
his whole appearance. 

He was lK3twccn fifty and sixty, of a 
strong, muscular frame, and at least six 
feet high, with a physiognomy as grave 
as a lion’s, and set off with short, curling. 
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iron-gray locks. Ilis shirt-collar was 
turned down, and displayed a neck co- 
vered with the same short, curling, gray 
hair ; and he wore a coloured silk neck- 
• cloth, tied very loosely, and tucked in at 
the bosom, with a green paste brooch on 
the knot. Ills coat was of dark green 
. cloth, with silver buttons, on each of 
which was engraved a slag, with his own 
name, John Tibbets, underneath. ITc 
had an inner waistcoat of figured chintz, 
between which and his coat was another 
of scarlet cloth, unbuttoned. His breeches 
were also left unbuttoned at the knees, 
not from any slovenliness, but to show a 
broad pair of scarlet garters. His stock- 
ings were blue, with white clocks; he 
wore large silver shoe-buckles ; a broad 
paste buckle in his hatband ; his sleeve- 
buttons were gold seven shilling pieces ; 
and he had two or three guineas hanging 
as ornaments to his watch-chain. 

On making some inquiries about him, 

I gatlicred, that he was descended from a 
line of farmers that had always lived on 
the same sjiot, and owned the same pro- 
perty ; and that half of the churchyard 
was taken up witli the tombstones of his 
race. He has all his Ikb been an im- 
])ortant character in the jilacc. Wlien a 
youngster, he was one of th<; most roaring 
blades of the neighbourhood. No one 
could match him at wrestling, pitching 
the bar, cudgel-play, and other athletic 
exercises. Like the renowned Pinner of 
Wakefield, he was the village champion ; 
carried off the prize nt all the fairs, 
and threw his gauntlet at the country 
round. Even to this day the old people 
talk of his prowess, and undervalue, in 
comparison, all heroes of the green that 
have succeeded him ; nay, they say, that 
if Rcfuly- Money Jack w(‘re to take the 
field even now, there is no one could 
stand before him. 

When Jack’s father died, the neigh- 
bours shook their heads, and predicted 
that young hopeful would soon make 
away with the old homestead ; but Jack 
falsified all their predictions. The mo- 
ment he succeeded to the paternal farm 
he assumed a new character; took a wife; 
attended resolutely to his alfairs, and 
became an industrious, thrifty farmer. 
With the family property he inherited a 
set of old family maxims, to which he 

■ -- -= 

steadily adhered. He saw to every thing 
himself; put his own hand to the plough ; 
worked hard; ate heartily ; slept soundly; 
paid for every thing in cash down ; and 
never^ danced except he could do it to the 
music of his own money in both pockets. 

He has never been without a hundred or 
two pounds in gold by him, and never 
allows a debt lo stand unpaid. This has 
gained him his current name, of which, 
by the by, he is a little proud ; and has 
caused him to be looked upon as a very 
wealthy man by all the village. 

Notwithstanding his thrift,, however, he 
has never denied himself the amusements 
of life, but has taken a share in every 
passing pleasure. It is his maxim, that 
“ he that works hard can afford to play.” 
He is, therefore, an attendant at all the 
country fairs and wakes, and has sig- 
nalized himself by feats of strength and 
prowess on every village-green in the 
shire. He often makes his appearance 
at horse-races, and sports his half guinea, 
and even his guinea at a time ; keeps a 
good horse for his own riding, and to this 
day is fond of following the hounds, and 
is geqGrally in at the death. He keeps 
up the rustic revels, and hospitalities too, 
for which his paternal farm-house has 
always been noted ; has plenty of good 
cheer and dancing at harvest home, and, 
above all, keeps the “ merry night,”* as 
it is termed, at Christmas. 

With all his love of amusement, how- 
ever, Jack is by no means a boisterous 
jovial companion. He is seldom known 
to laugh even in th(i midst of his gayety ; 
but maintains the same grave, lion-like 
demeanour. He is very slow at com- 
prehending a joke; and is apt to sit 
puzzling at it, with a perplexed look, 
while the rest of the company is in a roar. 
This gravity has, perhaps, grown on him 
with the growing weight of his cha- 
racter; for he is gradually rising into 
patriarchal dignity in his native place. 
Though he»no longer takes an active part 
in athletic sports, yet he always presides 
at them, and is appealed to on all occa- 
sions as umpire. He maintains the peace 

♦ Merry Night — a rustic merrymaking in a 
farm-house about Christmas, common in some parts 
of YorksJiiro. There is abundance of homely fare, 
tea, cakes, fruit, and ale ; various feats of agility, 
amusing games, romping, dancing, and kissing 
withal. They commonly break up at midnight. 
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on the village-green at holiday games, 
and quells all brawls and quarrels by 
collaring the parties and shaking them 
heartily, if refractory. No one ever 
pretends to raise a hand against him, or 
to contend against Ins decisions ; the 
young men have grown up in habitual 
awe of his prowess, and in implicit de- 
ference to him as the champion and lord 
of the green. 

He is a regular fn'.quonter of the village 
inn, the landlady having been a sweet- 
heart of his in <)arly life, and he having 
always continued on kind terms with her. 
He seldom, however, drinks any thing 
but a draught of ale ; smokes his pipe, 
and pays his reckoning before leaving 
the tap-room. Here he gives his little 
senate laws decides bets, which are 
very generally referred to him ; de- 
termines upon the characters and qualities 
of horses ; and indeed plays now and 
then the part of a judge, in scuttling petty 
disputes between neighbours, which other- 
wise might have been nursed by country 
attorneys into tolerable lawsuits. .Tack 
is very candid and impartial in his de- 
cisions, but h® has not a head to carry a 
long argument, and is very apt to get 
perj)lexed and out of patience if there is 
much [)lcading. He generally breaks 
through the argument with a strong voice, 
and brings matters to a summary con- 
clusion, by pronouncing what he calls 
the “ upshot of the business,” or, in other 
words, “ the long and the short of the 
matter.” 

Jack once made a journey to London 
a great many years since, which has 
furnished him with topics of conversation 
ever since. He saw the old king on the 
terrace at Windsor, who stopped, and 
pointed him out to one of the princesses, 
being probably struck with Jack’s truly 
yeoman-like appearance. This is a fa- 
vourite anecdote with him, and has no 
doubt had a great effect in making him 
a most loyal subject cv(ir since, in spite 
of taxes and poors’ rates. He w«'is also 
at Bartholomew fair, where he had half 
the buttons cut off bis coat ; and a gang 
of pickpockets, attracted by his external 
show of gold and silver, made a regular 
attempt to hustle him as he was gazing 
at a show ; but for once they found that 
they had caught a tartar ; for Jack en- 


acted as great wonders among the gang 
as Samson did among the Philistiiujs. 
One of his neighbours, who had accom- 
panied him to town, and was with him 
at the fair, brought back an account of 
his exploits, wliich raised the pride of 
the whole village ; who considered their 
champion as having subdued all London, 
and eclipsed the achievements of Friar 
Tuck, or even the renowned Robin Hood 
himself. 

Of late years the old fellow has begun 
to take the world easily ; he works less, 
and indulges in greater leisun*, his son 
having grown up, and succeeded to him 
both in the labours of the farm, and the 
exploits of the green. Like all sons of 
distinguished men, however, his father’s 
renown is a disadvantage to him, for he 
can never come up to public expectation. 
Though a fine active fellow of thrcc-and- 
twenty, and quite the ‘‘ cock of the 
walk,” yet the old people declare he is 
nothing like what Ready-Moncy Jack 
was at his time of life. The youngster 
himself acknowledges bis inferiority, and 
has a wonderful opinion of the old man, 
who indeed taught him all his athl(‘tic 
accomplishments, and holds such a sway 
over him, that I am told, even to this 
day, he would have no hesitation to takc^ 
him in hands, if he rebelled against pa- 
ternal government. 

The squire holds Jack in very high 
esteem, and shows him to all his visiters 
as a specimen of old Fnglish “ heart of 
oak.” He frequMitly calls at his hous(‘, 
and tastes some of his homebrewed, 
which is cxc(Jlent. He made Jack a 
present of old Tusser’s “ Hundred Points 
of good Husbandrie,” wliich has fur- 
nished him with reading ever since, and 
is his text-book and manual in all agri- 
cultural and domestic concerns. He has 
made dog’s ears at the most favourite 
passages, and knows many of the poeti- 
cal maxims by heart. 

Tibbets, though not a man to be 
daunted or fluttered by high acquaint- 
ances, and though he cherishes a sturdy 
indepcndimce of mind and manner, yet 
is evidently gratified by the attentions of 
the squire, whom be has known from 
boyhood, and pronounces “ a true gen- 
tleman every inch of him.” He is also 
on excellent terms with Master Simofn, 
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who is a kind of privy counsellor to the 
family ; hut his great favourite is the 
Oxonian, whom he tauglit to wrestle and 
play at quartcT-stalf when a boy, and 
considers tlui most promising young gcui- 
tleman in the whole county. 


BACHELORS. 

Tlic Racholor most joyfully 

In pleasant plight doth pass his daics, 

Goodfellowship and comijanie 

He doth inainlain and Keep alvvaios. 

Evan’s Oi.i> Rallads. 

There is no character in the comedy 
of human life that is more diflicult to 
play w(‘ll, than thiit of an old bachelor. 
When a single gt'ntleman, therefore, ar- 
rives at that critical jteriod, when he 
begins to consider it an impcrtiiumt ques- 
tion to be asked his age, 1 would advise 
him to look well to his w’ays. This 
period, it is true, is much later with some 
men than with others ; 1 have witness(‘d 
more than once the meeting of two 
wrinkled old lads of this kind, who had 
not sec'ii each oIIku* for several y(.‘ars, 
and iiave been amused* bv the amicable 
exchange of compliments on each other’s 
appciarance that tak(‘s jihu.e on such oc- 
casions. There is always one invariable 
observation ; “ Why, bl(*ss my soul ! you 
look younger than wdien last 1 saw you !” 
WheiK'ver a man’s friends begin to com- 
pliment him about looking young, he 
may be sure that they think he is grow- 
ing old. 

I am led to make these remarks by 
the conduct of Master Simon and the 
geruircil, wdio have become great cronies. 
As the former is the youngest by many 
years, hc^ is regarded as quite a youthful 
gallant by the general, who moreover 
looks upon llim as a man of great wdt 
and prodigious acquirements. I have 
already hinted that Master ISimon is a 
family beau, and considered rather a 
young fellow by all the elderly ladies of 
the connexion ; for an old liachelor, in 
an old family connexion, is something 
like an actor in a regular dramatic corps, 
who seems “ to flourish in immortal 
youth,” and will continue to play the 
Romeos and Rangers lor half a century 
together. 
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Master Simon, too, is a little of the 
chameleon, and takes a different hue with 
every different companion : he is very 
attentive and ofiicious, and somewhat 
sentimental, with Lady Lillycraft ; 
copies out little namby-j>amby ditties 
and love-songs for her, and draws 
quivers, and doves, and darts, and 
Cupids, to be worked on the corners of 
her pockct-handkerchiels. He indulges, 
however, in very considerable latitude 
with the other married ladies of the 
family ; and has many sly pleasantries 
to whisper to them, that provoke an 
equivocal laugh and a tap of the fan. 
But when h(‘ gets among young com- 
pany, such as Frank Bracebridge, the 
Oxonian, and the general, he is a])t to 
put on the mad wag, and to talk in a 
very bachcdor-likcj strain about the sex. 

In this he has been encouraged by the 
example of the general, whom he looks 
up to as a man that has seen the w^orld. 
The general, in fact, tells shocking 
stories alter dinner, when the ladies have 
retired, which he gives as some of the 
choice things that are serv<‘d up at the 
Mulligatawney club, a knot of boon com- 
])anions in London. He also rejK‘ats the 
fat jokes of old Major Pendergast, the 
wit of the club, and which, though the 
general can hardly ix'jxjat them for 
laughing, alwfiys make Mr. Bracebridge* 
look grave, he having a great antijiathy 
to an indec!ent jest. In a word, the 
general is a complete instance of the de- 
clension in gay life, by which a young 
man of pleasure is apt to cool down into 
an obscene old gentleman. 

1 saw him and Master Simon, an 
evcuiing or two since*, conversing with a 
buxom milkmaid in a meadow ; and 
from their elbowing each oth r now and 
then, and the general’s shaking his 
shoulders, blowing up his cheeks, and 
breaking out into a short lit of irrepr(‘s- 
.sible laughter, I had no doubt they were 
playing iIml* mischief with tlie girl. 

As I looked at them through a lu'dge, 
I could not but think they would have 
made a tolerable group for a modern 
picture of Susannah and the two elders. 
It is true, the girl seemed in howdsc 
alarmed at the force of the enemy ; and 
I question, had either of them been alone, 
whether she would not have been more 
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than they would have ventured to en- 
counter. Such veteran roisters are 
darinj^ wags wljen together, and will put 
any female to the blush with their jokes ; 
but they are as quiet as lambs when they 
fall singly into the clutches of a fine 
woman. 

In spite of the general’s years, he evi- 
dently is a little vain of his person, and 
ambitious of conquests. 1 liave obst'rved 
him on Sunday in church, eyeing the 
country girls most suspicious!}^ ; and 
have seen him leer upon them with a 
downright amorous look, even when h(‘ 
has been gallanting Lady Lillycratl, 
with great cerenamy, through the 
churchyard. The general, in fact, is a 
veteran in the service* of (kq:)id rather 
than of Mars, h iving signalizi'd himself 
in all the garrison towns and country 
quarters, and seen service in every ball- 
room of England. Not a celebrated 
beauty but he has laid siege to ; and, if 
his word may be tak(*n in a matter 
wherein no man is apt to be over vera- 
cious, it is incredible the success he has 
had with the fair. At pres(*nt he is like 
a worn-out warrior, r(*tired from service ; 
but who still cocks his beaver with a 
military air, and talks stoutly of fighting 
wh(‘never he comes W'ithin the smell of 
gunpowder. 

I have heard him speak his mind very 
freely over his bottle, about the folly of 
the captain in taking a wife*; as he 
thinks a young soldier should care for 
nothing but his “ bottle and kind land- 
lady.” But, in fact, h(* says, the service 
on the continent has had a sad effect 
upon the young men ; they have been 
ruined by light wines and French qua- 
drilles. “ Tliey’ve nothing,” he says, 
“ of the siiirit of the old s(*rvice. There 
are none of your six-bottle men lefl, that 
were the souls of a rness-dinncT, and 
used to play th(i very deuce among the 
women.” 

As to a bachelor, the genc'ral affirms 
that he is a free and easy man, with no 
baggag(* to take care of but his portman- 
teau; but, as Major I’endergast says, a 
married man, with his wife hanging on 
his arm, always puts him in mind of a 
chamber candlestick, with its extin- 
guisher hitched to it. I should not mind 
this if it were merely confined to the 


general ; but I fear he will be the ruin 
of my friend. Master Simon, who al- 
ready begins to echo his heresies, and to 
talk in th(‘ style of a gentleman that has 
seen life, and lived upon the town. In- 
deed the* general seems to have taki*n 
Master Simon in hand, and talks of 
showing him the lions whi'n he comes to 
town, and of introducing him to a knot 
of choice spirits at the Mulligatawney 
club; which, I understand, is comj)os('.d 
of old nabobs, officers in the Company’s 
employ, and other “ men of Ind,” that 
have seen service in thi) East, and re- 
turned homo burnt out with curry, and 
touch(*d with the liver conqilaint. 'J’hoy 
have their regular club, where they (‘at 
Mulligatawney soup, smoke the hookah, 
talk about Tippoo Sail), Seringujiatam, 
and tiger-hunting; and are tediously 
agreeabk* in each other’s comiJany. 


WIVES. 

Rclicvr me. man, th(‘re is no greaUir btiRse 
Than is the quiet joy of loving wife ; 

Which whoso wants, hall ol hiinsclte doth miHse; 
Friend without change, pi. ay l( ‘How witliont strife, 
Food without fulneKse. eoiinsaile without pride, 

Is this sweet doubling of our single life. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Titkrr is SC) much talk about matri- 
mony going on artiund me, in conse- 
quence of the approaching event for 
which wo are assemblcHl at the Hall, 
that I confess I find my thoughts singu- 
larly cxcrcisc'd on the subject. Indeed, 
all the bachelors of the establishmc'nt 
seem to bo passing through a kind of 
fiery ordeal : for Lady Llllycrafl is one 
of those t(‘nd(*r, roinan^-e-n^ad dames of 
the old .school, wliose mind is filk'd with 
flames and darts, and who bri'athe no- 
thing but constancy and wedlock. She 
is for ever iinmers(*d in the concerns of 
the lK*art ; and, to us(i a poetical phrase, 
is perfeclly surronnded by “the pur])le 
light of lov(i.” The very general setans 
to feel 1h(* inflnonc'o of this .sentimental 
atmosphere ; to melt as he apj)ronch(*s 
her ladyship, and, for the time, to forget 
all his herc'sics about matrimony and the 
sex. 

The good lady is generally surround- 
ed by little documents of her prevalent 
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taste ; novel^of a tender nature ; richly 
bound little books ofpoetry, that are filled 
with sonnets and lov(NtaIes, and perfumed 
with rose-hiaves; and she lias always an 
album at hand, for which she claims the 
•contributions of all her friends. On look- 
iiii^ over this last repository the othca* 
day, 1 found a series of poetical extracts, 
in the squire’s liandwriting, which mij^hl 
have been intended as matrimonial hints 
to his ward. I was so much struck with 
several of tluan, that I took the liberty 
of copying them out. Th('y are from 
th(‘ old I)lay of Thomas Davenport, pub- 
lished in l(i()l , entitled “ The City Night- 
eap;” in which is drawn out and exem- 
plilied, in the part of Abstemia, the 
character of a pafi(‘nt and faithful •wife, 
which, 1 think, might vie with that of 
the renowned Grisedda. 

I ha\(.‘ o/len thought it a pity that 
I lays and nov<‘Is sh<)uld always ('iid at 
the W(*dding, and should not give us ano- 
th(‘r ai*t, ami another volume, to let us 
know how th(‘ Ikto and heroine con- 
ducted th(‘inselves v\hen married. Their 
main object seems to be merely tci in- 
struct young ladies how to get husbands, 
but not how to keep tlicui : now this last, 
1 sjK'ak it with all due ditfidi'iice, app(‘ars 
to me to be a desideratum in modern 
married lik*. It is appalling to those who 
have not yd advaaitured into the holy 
state, to see how soon the flame of 
romantic love burns out, or rather is 
quencJied in niatrimuny ; and how de- 
plorably tli(* passionate, poi'tic lovc'r de- 
clines into th(’ phlegmatic, prosaic lius- 
band. 1 am inclined to attribute this 
very much to the defect just irKuitioned 
ill the plays and novels, which form so 
important a branch of study of our young 
ladi(‘s ; and w hich teach them how to be 
heroines, but leave tluan totally at a loss 
when th(‘y conu' to be wives. The play 
from which the quotations before m(! were 
mad(i, however, is an exception to this 
remark ; and I cannot reliiscj myself the 
phrasuro of adducing some of them for 
the benefit of the reader, and for the 
honour of an old writer, who has bravely 
attempted to awaken dramatic interest in 
favour of a w^oman, even after she was 
married. 

Tlui following is a commendation of 
Abstemia to her husband Lorenzo ; 


She’s modest, but not sullen, and loves silence ; 

Not that she wants apt words, (Ibr when sIkj speaks, 
She inflames love with wonder,) but because 
She calls wise silence the soul’s harmony. 

She’s truly chaste ; yet such a foe to coyness, 

The poorest rail ln'r eourteous ; and, which is 
excellent, 

^Thoush fair and young.) she shuns to expose ’ 
heiself j 

’Po the opinion of strange eyes. She eitlier seldom I 
Or never walks abroad but in your romijany ; [ 

And then with such sweet bashfuliiess, as if 
She were venturing on crack’d ice, and takes 
delight 

To step into the print your foot hath made. 

And will follow you whole fields; so she will 
drive I 

’PediousnesB out of lime with her sweet c haracter, j 

Notwilhslaiidirig all ibis excellence, j 
Absicmia has the misfortune to incur the I 
unmerited jc'a lousy of her husband. In- | 
stead, howc‘V(‘r, of resenting liis harsh I 
tretitment with clamorous Ujibraidings, ! 
and with the stormy violeiictJ ol* high, i 
windy virtue, by which the sparks of j 
anger tire so often blown into a Hamt', j 
sli(‘ endures it with the* meekness of con- j 
scions, but patient virtue; and rntilajs the ! 
following beautiliil appeal to a friend who ' 
has witiR\s.%e(l her long suffering ; 

o o I 

Hast thou not seen me 

Hear ajl Ins injuries, as the oceaicsull’crs 

The angry baik to pl< ugh thorough h(‘r bosom, i 

And \ c't IS presently ‘>0 .smooth, the eyc' 

Cannot j.ricc \c w heic the wide wound was made’ 1 


Lorenzo, being wrought on by false 



To the la.st, however, sh(‘ maintains lier 


patient sweetness, and her love tor him, j, 
in sj>ite of his eriu'ltv'. Sb(‘ dcjilores his l| 
(*rror, even more' than his unkinducss; ji 
and laments the delusion which has turn- j! 
ed his very affi'ctioii into ti sourc,e of 
bitterness. Then* is a moving pathos in 
her parting address to Lorenzo, aller 
their divorce. 

Farewell, Lorenzo, 

Whom my soul doth love : if yon c'ei many, ; 

May you meet a good wife ; so good, that you ' 

May not siispc'ct her, nor may she* be wortliy j 

01 your suspicion, and if you hear hereafter 1 

That I am dead, inquire but mv last words. 

And you shall know that to the la^^l I loved you ' 
.And when yoi! walk forth vvith your seeond choice. 
Into the pleasant fields, and by ehaiiee talk of me. 
Imagine that you see me, lean and pale, 

Strew'iiig your path w ith flowers. 

Blit may she never live to jiay my debts: [M'ep/>,q 

If but in thought she wrong you, may she die 
III the conception of the injury, • 

Pray make me wealthy with one kiss ; farewell, sir: 
Let It not grieve you when you shall remember 
That I was innocent, nor this forg( 3 t, 

'J’hough iiiiioeence here suttcr, sigh, and groan, 

She walks but thorough thorns to find a throne. » j 

.. , K 
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Tn a short time Lorenzo diseovers his 
error, and the innocence of his injured 
wife. In the transjxirts of his repentonce, 
he calls to mind all her feminine excel- 
lence ; her gentle, uncomplaining, wo- 
manly fortitude under wrongs and sor- 
rows : 

Oh, Abatemia! 

How lovely thou lookosi now! now thou appearest 
(’haster than is the morning’s modesty, 

'J’hat rises with a blush, over whose bosom 
'J’he western wind cree])s softly ; now 1 remember 
How, when she sat at table, her obedient eye 
Would dwell on mine, us if it were not well, 

Unless It look’d where I look’d : oh, how proud 
; She was, when she could cross herself to please me ! 

I Hut whore now is this fair soul ? Like a silver 
j cloud 

I She hath wept herself, 1 fear, into the dead sea, 

' And will be found no more. 

j 

I It is but doing right by the reader, if 
! interested in the file of Abstemia by the 
I ])r(!eeding extracts, to say, that she was 
I restored to tlu' arms and alfections of her 
j husband, rendered fonder than ever, by 
j that disposition in every good heart, to 
I atone for j)asl injustice, by an overliow- 
j ing measure of returning kindness : 

' Thou wOvTlth woyth more than kingdoms ! I am 
I now ' 

’ Confirmed past all suspicion ; thou art far 
' Sweeter in thy sincere truth than a sacrifice 
Deck’d up for death with garlands. The Indian 
winds 

Tliat blow from off the coast, and cheer the sailor 
With the sweet savour of their spices, want 
'i’he delight flows in thee. 

I have ht‘en more affected and inte- 
rested by this little; dramatic picture than 
by many a popular love-tale ; though, as 
I said tiofore, I do not think it likely 
either Abstemia or ])atient (jrizzle stand 
much chance of being taken for a model. 
Still I like to see poetry now and then 
extending its views beyond the wedding- 
day, fiml U'aching a lady how to make 
hfu'sclf attractive even after marriage. 
There is no great need of enforcing on 
an unmarried lady the necessity of being 
agre(;ablc ; nor is there any great art 
n quisitc in a youthful beauty to enabJo 
h('r to please. Nature has multiplied 
attractions round her. Youth is in itself 
attractive. The freshness of budtling 
beauty needs no foreign aid to set it off; 
it pleases merely because it is fresh, and 
budding, and beautiful. But it is for the 
married slate that a woman needs the 
most instruction, and in which she should 


be most on her guard to maintain her 
powers of pleasing. No woman can ex- 
pect to be to her husband all that he 
fancied her when ho was a lover. Men 
are always doomed to he dup(;d, not so 
much by the arts of the sex, as by their 
own imagination. They are always woo- 
ing goddesses, and marrying mere mor- 
tals. A woman should therefore ascertain 
what was the charm that rendered her 
so fascinating when a girl, and endea- 
vour to keep it up when she becomes a 
wife. One great thing undoubtedly was, 
the chariness of herself and her conduct, 
which an unmarried f(*male always ob- 
serves. She should maintain the same 
nieeness and reserve in her ])erson and 
habits, and endeavour still to jireserve a 
freshness and virgin delicacy in the eye 
of her husband. She should remember 
that the province of woman is to bo 
wooed, not to woo ; to be caressed, not 
to caress. Man is an ungrateful Ix'ing 
in love ; bounty loses instead of winning 
him. The secret of a woman’s jiower 
does not consist so much in giving, as in 
withholding. A woman may give up too 
much even to her husband. It is to a 
thousand little d dieacios of conduct that 
she must trust to ke('p alive [lassion, and 
to protect herself from that dangerous 
familiarity, that thorough acquaintance 
with every weakru^ss and imperfection 
incident to matrimony. By lh(\se means 
she may still maintain her jKiwer, though 
she has surrendiTi'd her person, and may 
continue the romance' of love (‘ven be- 
yond tlic hom'y-inoon. 

“ She that hath a wise husband,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, “ must entice him to an 
eternal d(;arncssc by the veil of modesty, 
and the grave robes of chastity, the orna- 
ment of rneeknesse, and the jenvels of 
faith and charity. Slie must have no 
painting but hlushings ; her brightness 
must be purity, and she must shine 
round about with sweetnesses and friend- 
ship ; and she shall b(; pleasant while 
she lives, and desired when she dies.” 

I have wandered into a rambling scries 
of remarks on a trite subject, and a dan- 
gerous one for a bachelor to meddle with. 
That I may not, however, appear to con- 
fine my observations entirely to the wife, 
I will conclude with another quotation 
from Jeremy Taylor, in which the duties 
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of both parties arc rnentioned; while 1 
would recioniuieud liis s(‘rnrion on the 
I marriage ring to all those who, wiser 
I than iriyself, are about entering the 
* haj)})y state of wedlock. 

I “ Tiiero is scarce any matter of duty 
I but it concerns them both alike, and is 
; only distinguished by nanu's, and hath 
' its variety by circumstances and little 
1 accidents : and wliat in one is calk'd 
; lovi'-, in the other is called reverence ; 

1 and what in the wife is obedience, the 
I same in the man is duty, lie jirovides, 

I and she dispcaist.'s ; he gives command- 
ments, and she rules by them ; he rules 
, her b} authorit}^, and she rules him by 
! lo\e; sh(‘ ought by all means to please 
him, and lie must by no means displease 
: her.” 


STORY-TELLING. 

A FAvot:KiTK evening pastime at the 
Hall, and one wliich the worthy squire 
, is fond of promoting, is story-telling, “a 
’ good old-fashioned fireside amus(‘ment,” 
as h(! terms it. Indeed, J believe he pro- 
motes it chiefly, because it was one of 
i the choice rc'creations in those days of 
\ore, wh(*n ladies and gentlemen were 
j not much in the habit of reading. Be 
I this as it may, he wall often, at supper 
I tabk*, wiien conversation flags, call on 
j some one or other of the company for a 
j story, as it was formtirly the custom to 
j call for a song ; and it is edifying to sec 
the exenijilary patienct*, and even satis- 
I faction, with >\hich the good old gentle- 
i man will sit and listtai to some hackneyed 
tale that he has heard for at least a hun- 
dr(‘d times. 

In this way one evening tlu* current of 
I anecdotes and stories ran upon mysteri- 
ous })ersonages that have figured at dif- 
ferent times, and filled the world with 
doubt and conjecture; such as the ^Van- 
d('ring Jew, lh(‘ Man with the Iron Mask, 
wdio tormented the curiosity of all Eu- 
rope: the Invisible Girl, and last, though 
not k'ast, tlu* Pig-faced J^ady. 

At length one of the company^ w'as 
called u})on, that had the most unpro- 
mising physiognomy for a story-teller 
that ever I had seen. He was a thin, 


pale, wcjazen -faced man, extremely ner- 
vous, that had sat at one corner of the 
table shrunk up, as it wttc, into himself, j 
and almost swallow'ed up in the cape of j 
his coat, as a turtle in its shell. | 

The very demand secanc'd to throw^ | 
him into a nervous agitation, y(‘t he did 1 
not ndiisf^. 11(5 emerg(*d his head out of j 
his she ll, mad(5 a few odd grimaces and I 
gesticulaticnis, before he could get his ' 
inusck's in order, or his \oice undc^r j 
command, and the n offered to give some j 
account of a mysterious personage, that j 
he had r(‘C(;nlly encountered m the course j 
of his travels, and one' w horn he thought l 
fully entitled to being classed W’ith the j 
Man with the Iron Mask. 

I was so much struck with his extra- ^ 
ordinary narrative, that I have written it I 
out to the best of my recollection, for the 
amusc'ment of tlu‘ reader. 1 think it has I 
in it all the elements of that mysterious , 
and romantic narrative, so gr(*edily sought i 
after at the present day. i 


THE STOVT GENTLEMAN; 1 

t 

A STAf.K-COAril ROMAN('K i 

“ J’Jl cross Jt, tI)ouj;h il bla-'t me ' 
Hamlkt. 

It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy j 
month of NoV(*mber. 1 had be(ni dc- j 
taint'd, in the course of a jouriK^y, by’^ a j 
slight indisposition, from which I was | 
recovering : but I w'as still feverish, and | 
was obliged t(j keep w'ithin doors all day, | 
in ail inn of th(5 small town of Derby. 1 
A w'et t'Minday in a country inn! who- I 
ever has had the luck to exjierience one , 
can aloiKJ judge of my situation. The 
rain pattt'ivd against the casements ; the 
bells tolk'd for church with a mtilancholy 
sound. I w(‘nt to the w indow in quest 
of something to amuse the eye; but it > 
seemc'd as, if I had bt'tm placed com- I 
pletely out of th(5 reach of all amusement, j 
The windows of my Ix'droom lookt'd out , 
among tiled roofs and stacks of chim- , 
n(',y\s, while thos(' of my sitting-room 
command(‘d a full view of the stable- 
yard. I know of nothing more calcu- 
lated to make a man sick of this w’orld 
than a stable- yard on a rainy day. The 
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place was littered with wet straw that 
had been kicked about by travellers and 
slabl(j-boys« In one corner was a stag- 
nant poof of water, surrounding an island 
of muck ; there were several half-drowned 
fowls crowded together under a cart, 
among which was a miseral)Ie, crest- 
fallen cock, drenched out of all life and 
spirit ; his drooping tail matted, as it 
were, into a single fc^ather, along which 
the water trickled from his back ; near 
the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing 
the cud, and standing patiently to be 
rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising 
from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, 
tired of the loneliness of the stable, was 
poking his spectral head out of a window, 
willi tlie rain dri[)ping on it from tlie 
eaves; an unhappy cur, chained to a 
dog-house hard by, uU('red something 
every now and then, hetwevn a bark and 
a yelp ; a dnib of a kitchen wench tramp- 
ed backwards and forwards thrf)ugh tlie 
yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the 
weather itself; every thing, in short, was 
comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew 
of hard-drinking ducks, assembled like 
boon companions round a puddle, and 
making a riotous noise ov(n* their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted 
amusement. My room soon became in- 
supportable. 1 abandoned it, and sought 
what is technically (tailed the travellers’ 
room. This is a public room set apart 
at most inns for the accommodation of 
a class of wayfarers, called travellers, or 
riders ; a kind of commercial knights- 
errant, who are incessantly scouring the 
kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or by 
coach. They arc the only successors 
that I know of, at the present day, to the 
knights-errant of yore. They lead the 
same kind of roving adventurous life, 
only changing the lance for a driving- 
whip, the buckler for a pattern-card, and 
the coat of mail for an upper Henjamin. 
Instead of vindicating the charms of peer- 
less beauty, they rove abouty spreading 
the fame and standing of some substan- 
tial tradesman, or manufacturer, and are 
ready at any time to bargain in his name ; 
it being the fashion now-a-days to trade, 
instead of fight, with one another. As 
the room of the hostel, in the good old 
fighting times, would be hung round at 
night with the armour of wayworn war- 


riors, such as coats of mail, falchions, 
and yawning helmets ; so the travellers’ 
room is garnished with the harnessing 
of their successors, wdth box-coats, whips 
of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth 
covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these 
worthk's to talk with, but was disap- 
pointed. There were, indeed, two or 
three in the room ; but 1 could make 
nothing of them. One was just finishing 
breakfast, quarrelling with his bread and 
butter, and huffing th(* waiter; another 
buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with many 
execrations at Boots for not having clean- 
ed his shoos well ; a third sat drumming 
on the table with his fingers and looking 
at the rain as it streamed down the win- 
dow-glass ; they all ajipeared infected by 
the weather, and disappeared, one after 
the other, without exchanging a word. 

1 sauntered to the windf)W, and stood 
gazing at the people, picking their way 
to church, with petticoats hoistc'd midleg 
high, and dripping umbrellas. The bell 
ceased to toll, and tiui str(‘ets became 
silent. I then amused myself with watcdi- 
ing the daughters of a tradesman oppr’*- 
site ; who being confined to the house 
for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, 
played off their charms at tlui front win- 
dows, to fascinate the chance temants of 
the inn. They at length were summoiKMl 
away by a vigilant vinegar-fac 'd mother, 
and I had nothing further from without 
to amus(j me. 

What was I to do to pass away the 
long-lived day? T was sadly nervous 
and lonely ; and every thing about an 
inn seems calculated to make a dull 
day ten times duller. Old newspapers, 
smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, ami 
which I had already read half a do- 
zen times. Good-for-nothing books, that 
were worse than rainy weather. I bored 
myself to death with an old volume of 
the Lady’s Magazine. 1 read all the 
commonplace names of ambitious travel- 
lers scrawled on the panes ol* glass ; the 
eternal families of the Smiths and the 
Browns, and the Jacksons, and the John- 
sons, and all the other sons ; and I de- 
ciphered several scraps of fatiguing inn- 
window poetry which I have met with in 
all parts of the world. 

The day conti nued lowering and gloomy; 
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the slovenly, ragged, spongy clouds drift- 
ed heavily along ; there was no variety 
even in the rain ; it was one dull, conti- 
nued, monotonous patter, — patter — pat- 1 
ter, excepting that now and then I was 
enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, 
from the rattling of the drops on a pass- 
ing umbrella. 

it was quite rffrcsldng (if I may be 
allowed a hackneyed j)hras(J of the day) 
when, in the course of the morning, a 
horn blew, and Ji stage-coach whirled 
through the street, with outsi(l(i passen- 
g(‘rs stuck all over it, cowering under 
cotton umbrellas, and s(ielli(‘d together, 
and reeking with the steams of wet box- 
coats and ujq)er Benjamins. 

'J'he snund brought out from ' tlieir 
lurking-[)laces a crew of vagaljond boys, 
and vagabond dogs, and the carroty- 
headed ostler, and that nondescript ani- 
mal ycleped Boots, and all th(‘ other 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus of 
an inn; but th(‘. bustle was transient; 
lh(' coach again whirled on its way ; and 
hoy and dog, hostler and Bools, all slunk 
hack again to their holes; the stre(‘t again 
became silent, and the rain continu<‘d to 
rain on. In fact, theretwns no hope of 
its clearing up, the barometer ])ointed to 
rainy weather; mine liostess’s tortoise- 
shell cat sat by the fire Mashing her 
tiicc', and ridjbiiig her pans over Jier 
I'ars; and, on relerring to the almanac, 

1 ioiind a direful pnnjiction stretching 
from the top of the page to the bottom 
through the M’hole month, “ expect — 
much — rain — about — this — time !” 

J was dreadfully hi|)p('d. The hours 
si'cmed as if they would never creep by. 
Th(; vi^ry ticking of the clock bectamc 
irksome. At length th(‘ stillness of the 
house was interrujited by the ringing of 
a hell. Shortly after I heard the voice 
of a waiter at the bar; “ The Stout Gen- 
tleman in No. 13 wants Jus breakfast, 
'i'ea and bread and butter, with liani and 
eggs ; the eggs not to he too much done.” 

In such a situation as mine every 
incident is of imiiortancc. Here was a 
subject of speculation presented to my 
mind, and ample ('XiuTise for my imagi- 
nation. I am prone to paint pictures to 
myself, and on this occasion I had some 
materials to work upon. Had the guest 
up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, 
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or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. 
Johnson, or merely as “ the gentleman 
in No. 13,” it would have been a perfect 
blank to me. I should have thought 
nothing of it ; but “ The Stout Gentle- 
man !” — tlie very name had something in 
it of the picturesque. It at once gave 
the size; it embodied the personage to 
my mind’s eye, and my fancy did the 
rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, 
lusty; in all probability, therefore, he 
was advanced in life, some people ex- 
panding as they grow old. By his break- 
ftisting rathi^r late, and in his own room, 
he must be a man accustomed to live at 
his case, and above th(; necessity of early 
rising ; no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old 
gentleman. 

There was another violent ringing. 
TJie Stout Gentleman \vas im])atient for 
his breaklast. Ilf) was evidently a man 
of importance ; “ well to do in the world ;” 
accustomed to be jiromptly waited upon ; 
of a keen a])pi‘tite, and a littU^ cross when 
hungry ; “ ])erhaps,” thought L “ he may 
be some London alderman ; or who knoM's 
but h(i may be a member of Parliament I” 

'l'h(5 breakfast was sent up, and tliere 
was a short interval of silence ; he was, 
doubtless, making the tea. Presently 
there was a violent ringing; and before 
it could be answered, ani'lher ringing 
still more violent. “Bless me! Mdiat a 
choleric old gentleman!” The waiter 
came down in a huir. The butter Avas 
rancid, the eggs Avere over-done, the ham 
Avas tiyo salt : — the Stout Genthanan Avas 
evidimtly nice in his eating, one of those 
Avho eat and growl, and keep the Avalter 
on the trot, and live in a state militant 
Avith the household. 

"J'he hostess got into a fume. I should 
observe that she was a brisk, coquettish 
Avoman, a little of a shrew, and some- 
thing of a slamnierkin, but very pretty 
Avithal : Avith a nincompoop for a hus- 
band, as bdiroAVS are apt to liave. She 
rated the servants roundly for their neg- 
ligence in sending up so bad a breaklast, 
but said not a word against the Stout 
Gentleman ; by Avbicli I clearly perceived 
that lie must be a man of conseqtiencc, 
entitled to make a noise and to give 
trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, 
and ham, and bread and butter were 
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sent up. 1'liey upprared to l>c more 
graciously r(‘cciv(‘d ; at least there was 
no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the 
travel lej-s’ room, when then) was another 
ringing. Sliortly afterwards there was 
a stir and an imjuest about the house. 
The Stout Gentleman want(‘d th(* Times 
or the C'hronicle newspaper. 1 set him 
down, therefore, fur a N\hig, or rather, 
from his hc'ing so absolute and lordly 
when' he had a chance, I suspected him 
of being a radical. I funt, I had lK*ard, 
was a large man ; “ who knows,” thought 
1, “ hut it is Hunt himself ?” 

M}" curiosity began to he awakened. 
I iiujuired of the wait(‘r who was tliis 
ytoiit (lentlem.'in that was making all 
this stir ; hut 1 could get no information : 
nobody seemed to know' his name. The 
landlords of hustling inns seldom troidde 
tlif'ir heads about th(‘ names or occupa- 
tions of their transient giK'sts. The co- 
lour of a coat, the shape or size of the 
p('rson, is enougli to sugg(‘st a travelling 
name. It is (dtlier the tall g(‘ntleman, or 
the sliort g('ntieman, or the gcmtleman in 
black, or the g(‘ntl(‘man in snulT colour; 
or, as in the present instance, the Stout 
(h'ntlemaii. A designation of* the kind 
once hit on answers esery purpose, and 
sav(‘s all furllier iiujuiry. 

Rain — rain — rain! ])itiless, ceaseless 
rain ! No sucli thing as })utting a foot 
out of doors, and no occujjation nor 
amusenu'iit witliin. Ry and by 1 lu'ard 
some one walking overhead. Jt w'us in 
the Stout (lentleman’s room. He evi- 
dc'utly wais fi large man by the heaviness 
of his tread, and an old man from his 
wearing such creaking soles. “ I le is 
douhtk'ss,” thought I, “ some rich old 
square-to('s of regular habits, and is now 
taking ext'rcise aller breakfast.” 

1 now^ read all the advertisements of 
coaclu's and hotels that were stuck about 
tlu‘ manU'l-pioce. The Lady’s Magazine 
liad liecome an abomination , to me; it 
w'as as tedious as the day itself. 1 wan- 
d(‘red out, not knowing what to do, and 
ascended again to m) room. I had not 
Ikh'u there long, when tlu're w’as a squall 
fnun il neighbouring Ix'droom. A door 
opeiK'd ajid slaninK'd violently; a cliam- 
bermaid, tliat I had rernarkc'd f(W having 
a ruddy, good-humoured face, w^ent down 


stairs in a violent flurry. The Stout 
(4entleman had been rude to her I 

This sent a wdiolc host of rriy deduc- 
tions to the deuce in a moment. Tliis 
unknown personage could not be an old 
gentleman ; for old gentlemen are not 
af)t to lx* so ohstrc'perous to chamber- 
maids. He could not be a young gf*ritle- 
man; for young gentlemen arc not apt to 
inspire such indignation. He must be a 
middle-aged man, and confounded ugly 
into the bargain, or the girl wa>uld not 
have taken the* matter in such terrible 
dudgeon. I confess I was son'ly puzzk'd. 

In a few minutes I lieard the voice of 
my landlady. 1 caught a glance of her 
as slic cam(‘ lram])ing iij) stairs; licr face 
glowing, Ik'i* caj) flaring, her tongue 
wagging tlif) whole way. “ »8he’d have 
no such doings in her house, she’d W'ar- 
rant ! Jf genllt'men did spend monc'y 
fix'ely, it was no rule. She’d have no 
s(Tvant maids of hers treal(*d in that 
w^‘ly, wdien lliey were about their work, 
that’s W'liat she wamldii’l!” 

As I hate s(jimbhles, particularly wdth 
wamion, and above all with pretty worm*n, 
I slunk back into my room, and partly 
closet! the door,- but my curiosity w^as 
too much e.xcitcd nut to listen. The 
landlady marched iutrcj)idly to the ene- 
my’s citadel, and entered it wdth a storm; 
the door dust'd after her. 1 heard her 
voit-x; in high, windy clamour for a mo- 
ment or two. Then it gradually sub- 
sided, like a gust of wind in a garrt't ; 
then tljere w as a laugh ; Iht'U I heard 
nothing niort*. 

After a little while my landlady came 
out wdth an odd smile on her face, ad- 
justing licr cap, which wais a little on one 
side. As she went down stairs I heard 
the landlord ask her what wars the mat- 
t(*r; she said, “Nothing at all, only the 
girl’s a fool.” — 1 was more than ever 
perplexed what to make of this unac- 
couiitahle personage, wlio could put a 
good-natured chambermaid in a j)assion, 
and send aw'ay a termagant landlady in 
smiles. He could not be so old, -^ior 
cross, nor ugly either. 

I ha<i to go to work at his picture 
again, and to paint him entirely diftbrent. 
I now set liiju down for (»ne of those 
stout gentlemen tljat are frc(|ucntly met 
w-ith, swaiggering about the doors of 
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! country inns. Moist, merry /(‘llows, in 
! F^clchcr handkerchiefs, „whose bulk is a 
' little assisted by malt-liquors. Men who 
i have seen the world, and been sworn at 
! Highgate ; who are used to tavern life ; 
j up to all the tricks of tapsters, and 
I knowing in the ways of sinful publi- 
! cans. Free-livers on a small scale; who 
are prodigal within the compass of a 
; guinea; who call all the waiters by 
; name, touzle the maids, gossip witli 
j the landlady at the bar, and prose over 
I a pint of port, or a glass of negus, after 
dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming 
of these and similar surmises. As fast 
' as 1 wove" one system of belief, some 
I mov(‘ment of the unknown would *icorn- 
! pl('t(‘ly ov('rturn it, and throw all my 
' thoughts again into confusion. Such an* 
i the solitary operations of a teverish mind. 

1 was, as T have said, oxtr(*mely nervous; 

: and the (‘ontinual meditation on the con- 
cerns of this invisible personage began to 
hav(‘ its effect : — I was getting a fit of 
the fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. 1 hojied the Stout 
(lentleman might dine in the travellers’ 
room, and that I mightk at length get a 
vi(‘w of his jierson, but no — he had 
I dinner scmwimI in his own room. What 
could be the meaning of this solitude and 
mystery'/ lie could not be a radical; 
I, th(‘r(‘ was something too aristocratic in 
thus k(ieping himsf'lf apart from the rest 
! of the world, and condemning himself to 
his own didl company throughout a rainy 
' day. And then, too, he lived too well 
fora discontented ])oUtician. lie seemed 
I to e\])aliat(' on a variety of dishes, and 
, to sit over his wine like a jolly friend of 
good living. Indeed, my doubts on this 
I head w'cre soon at an end ; for he could 
i not have finished his first bottle before 1 
; could faintly hear him humming a tune ; 

: and on listening, I found it to be “God 
save the King.” ’Twas plain, then, he 
, wais no radical, but a faithful subject; 

' oiKJ that grciw loyal over his bottle, and 
I was ready to stand by king and const itu- 
I tion, when he could stand by nothing 
! else. Rut who could he be? My con- 
I jectures began to run wild. Was he not 
i some personage of distinction travelling 
I incog. ? “ God knows !” said I, at my 

|i wit’s end ; “it may be one of the royal 


family, for aught I know, for they are 
all stout gentlemen !” 

The weather continued rainy. The 
mysterious unknown kept his room, and, 
as far as I could judge, his chair, for 
1 did not hear him move. In the mean 
time, as th() day advanced, the travel- 
lers’ room began to be frequented. Some, 
who had just arrived, came in buttoned 
uj) in box-coats ; others came home who 
had been disjiersc^d about the? town. Some 
took their dinners, and some their tea. 
Had I been in a different mood, I should 
have found entertainment in studying this 
peculiar class of men. There were two 
(•specially, who were regular wags of 
the road, and versed in all the standing 
jokes of travellers. They had a thou- 
sand sly things to say to the waiting- 
maid, whom they called Louisa, and 
Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and 
chuckling amazingly at their own wag- 
gery. My mind, however, liad become 
compk'tely engrossed by the Stout Gen- 
tleman. Ih; had kept my fancy in chase 
during a long day, and it was not now to 
be diverted from th(^ scent. 

The (evening gradually wore away. 
The travel Un-s read the papers two or 
thr('e tiiiK^s over. Some (Irew round the 
fire and told long stories about their 
horses, about their adventures, tlaiir over- 
turns, and breakings-down. They dis- 
cussed the credits of diftereiit merchants 
and different inns ; and the two wags 
fold several choice anecdotes of pretty 
chambermaids, and kind landladies. All 
tliis ])assed as they were quietly taking 
what they calU;d tlieir nightcaps, that is 
to say, strong glasses of brandy and 
water and sugar, or some other mixture 
of the kind ; after which they one after 
another rang for “ Roots” and the cham- 
bermaid, and walked off to bed in old 
shoes cut down into marvellously un- 
comfortable sli[)pers. 

There was only one man left; a short- 
logged, long-bodied, plethoric fellow, with 
a very large, sandy head. He sat by 
himself, with a glass of port- wine negus, 
and a spoon; sipj)ing and stirring, and 
meditating and sip])ing, until nothing 
was left but the spoon. He gradually 
fell asleep bolt upright in his chair, with 
the emj)ty glass standing before him ; 
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and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, 
for the wick ^rew long, and black, and 
cabbaged at the (‘iid, and dimmed the 
little light that remained in the chamber. 
The gloom that now prevailed was con- 
tagious. Around hung tli(' shaf)eless, 
and almost sf)ectral, bo\ -coats of departed 
travellcTK, long sinc(^ buried in deep sleep. 
I only heard the ticking of the clock, 
with the d(3ep-drawn breathings of the 
sle(‘ping toper, and the drippings of th(‘ 
rain, drop — dro]) — dro)), from the eaves 
of the house. I'lie church bolls chimed 
midnight. All at once the Stout (ienllc- 
nian Ix'gan to walk over h(‘ad, pacing 
slowly backwards and forwards. There 
was soiiKjtliing extremely awful in all 
this, especially to one in my stat(i of 
ncTves. TIk'sc gliastl}" great coats, th(‘se 
guttural br(‘atbings, and tlu' creaking 
footstej)s of this rnysU^rions b(‘ing. IJis 
st(‘[)s grew' fainter and fainter, and at 
length di<*d aw'ay. I could bear it no 
longer. I was wound nj) to tli(‘ des])e- 
ratiori of a hero of romance. “Be he 
who or what h(‘ may,” said I to myself, 
“ ril have a sight of him !” 1 seized a 

ehamber-eandle, and hurried up to num- 
ber 13. ^Ilie door stood ajar. 1 hesi- 
tated — 1 entc'i’ed; the room was deserted. 
There) stood a large, broad-bottomed 
elbow-cbair at a table', on which was an 
emj)ty tumbler, and a “Times” lU'ws- 
pape*r, anel the room smelt j)o\verfully of 
Stilleai clie'cse. 

'J'lie mysterious stranger hael evidently 
but just re-tir('d. I turned off, sorely dis- 
np]K)ijite'd, to my room, which had l>een 
cliangcel to the front of the house. As I 
we'ut aleaig the ce^rridor, I saw a large 
])air of hoots, with dirty, waxed tops, 
standing at the door of a bcd-cliainber. 
They dejubtk'ss be'longed to the unknown; j 
but it would luet do to disturb se> n^doubt- j 
able; a j)er^onage' in his den ; he might ; 
discharge a ])istol, or some;thing worse, j 
at my liead. 1 w'ent to bed, therefore, 
and lay awake* half the niglit* in a t(*rri- 
blc nervous state; anel (wen when I fell 
asi(‘ep, I was still haunted in rny dreams 
by the idea of the Stout (leiilleman and 
his w'ax-te)])ped boots. 

I Slept rather late the next morning, 
and was awakemed by some stir and 
bustle in the bouse, which I couhl not at 
first comprcdiend ; until, getting more 


awake, I found there was a mail-coach 
starting from the de)or. Suddenily there 
w'as a cry from below^, “ The ge*ullcman 
has ff)rgot his umbrella ! le)ok for the 
g(‘ntleman’s mnbri'IIa in Ne). 13!” I 
heard an immediate scampering of a 
ehainbermaid along the })assagc‘, and a 
shrill r(‘ply as she ran, “ here it is I 
lucre’s the gentleman’s umbrella !” 

The mysterious strang(‘r then W'as on 
tlie point of setting off. This w^’is the 
only chance I should ever have of know - 
ing him. 1 spnmg out of bed, scrambled 
to the window', snatched asick* the cur- 
tains, and just caught a glimj)se of the* 
rear of a person g(‘tting in at the coaeli- 
door. I'lie skirts uf a brow n coat [)arled 
behind, *‘md gave me; a full view' of the 
broad disk of a pair of drab breeches. 
The door closed — “all right !” was the 
w'ord — the coa(‘h whirled olT: — and that 
W'us .‘ill 1 ever saw of the Stout (Jeu- 
tleman ! 

FORPkST ^j’REES. 

“A living gallery of aged trees.” 

OxKof th(' favourit(* themes of boasting 
with the s(|uii*e is the noble trees on his 
estate, which, in truth, has some of the 
fiiK'st that 1 have sim'u in England. 
There is something august and sokanii 
in th(* great avenues of stately oaks that 
gather their branches together high in 
air, and se(;m to reduce the jicdestnans 
beneath them to nu'n* pigmies. “An 
avenue of oaks or elms,” the squire* ob- 
serves, “ is tile true colonnade that should 
lead to a gentleman’s house. As to stone 
and marble, any om; can r(;ar them at 
once, they are the w'ork of the day; but 
commend me to the* colonnades that have 
grown old and great with the family, 
and tell by their grand(*ur how long the 
family has endured.” 

The sepiire has great reverence for 
certain venerable trees, gray with moss, 
which he considers as the ancient nobility 
of his domain. There is the ruin of an 
enormous oak, wliich has been so much 
battered by tim<; and tempest, that scarce 
any thing is loft ; though lie says Christy 
recollects when, in his boyhood, it was i 
hcaltliy and flourishing, until it W'as 
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struck by lightning. It is now a more 
trunk, with one twist('d hough stretching 
up into the air, leaving a grc'on branch at 
the end of it. 7^his sturdy wreck is 
mucli valued by the s<]uirc ; he calls it 
his slandard-hf.'arer, and compares it to a 
veteran warrior beaten down in battle, 
but k'aring up his banner to the last. 
He has actually had a fence built round 
it, to protect it as much as possible from 
further injury. 

It is with groat ditTiculty that the 
squire can ever be brought to have any 
tree out down on his estate. To some 
he looks with reverfinco, as having k'on 
planted by his ancestors ; to othcTs with 
a kind of paternal aflc'ction, as having 
been [)lanted by himself; and lie fc*els a 
degree of awe in bringing down with a 
few strokes of the axe*, wdiat it has cost 
centuries to build up. J confess I can- 
not but sym])athize, in some degree, with 
the good squire on the subject. Though 
brought uj) in a country overrun with 
forests, where trees are apt to ho con- 
sid(‘red mere incumbrances, and to be 
laid low without hesitation or remorse, 
yet 1 could iKwer se(‘ a fine tree h(‘W'n 
down w'ithout concern, ^riie jioets, who ' 
are naturally lovers of treesj as they are 
of every thing that is beautiful, have art- 
fully aw'akened great interest in their fa- 
vour, by rej)resenting them as the habi- 
tations of sylvan deili(\s ; insomuch that 
every great tree had its tutelar genius, 
or a nymph, wdiose cwisteiice w'as limited 
to its duration. Evelyn, in his Sylva, 
makes several pleasing and finciful allu- 
sions to this superstition. “ As the Hdl,” 
says he, “of a very ag('d oak, giving a 
crack like thunder, has oA(‘n been heard 
at many mikes'’ distance ; c.onstrained 
though I often am to fell tluan with rclnc- 
tancy, I do not at any time rem(‘m])er to 
have heard the groans of those nymphs 
(grieving to be disposs(‘ssed of their an- 
cient habitations) without some emotion 
and pity.” And again, in alluding to a vio- 
lent storm that had devastated the wood- 
lands, ho says, “ Methinks 1 still hear, 
sure T am that I still feel, the dismal 
groans of our for(‘sts ; the late dreadful 
hurricane having subverted so many 
thousands of goodly oaks, prostrating 
trees, laying llu'm in ghastly postures, 
like w'hole regiments fallen in battle by 


the sword of the conqueror, and crushing 
all that grew beneath them. The public 
accounts,” he adds, “ reckon no less than 
three thousand fjravc oaks in one part 
only of the forest of Dean blown dowm.” 

J have paused more than once in lh(3 
wilderness of America, to contemplate 
the traces of some blast of wind, which 
seemed to have rushed dow'ii from the 
clouds, and ripped its way through the 
bosom of th(3 woodlands ; rooting up, 
shivering and splintca’ing the stouUjst 
trees, and leaving a long track of deso- 
lation. 7'here was somf'thing awful in 
the vast havoc made among these gigan- 
tic plants; and in consid(‘ring their 
magnificent remains, so rudely torn and 
mangled, and hurled down to perish pre- 
maturely on their native soil, I was con- 
scknis of a strong movement of the sym- 
pathy so fet'lingly ex[)re.ssed by Evelyn. 

1 recollect, also, h('nring a traveller, of 
poetical temperament, exj)ressing the 
kind of horror w’hich he felt on k hold- 
ing, on th(i banks of the Missouri, an 
oak of prodigious size, W'hich had beem, 
in a manner, overpowen'd by an enor- 
mous, wild griq)e-vine. The vino had 
clasped its huge folds round the trunk, 
and from thence had wound about on cry 
branch and twig, until the mighty trt'e 
had withered in its embrace. It seemed 
like Laocoon struggling inefKictually in 
the; hideous coils of the monster Pytlion. 
It w^as the lion of tre(\s perishing in the 
embraces of a vegetable boa. 

I am fond of listtming to the conversa- 
tion of English giaitlenuai on rural con- 
cerns, and of noticing with what taste 
and discrimination, and what strong, un- 
aflected interest they will discuss to[)ios, 
which in other countries are abandoned 
to nu're woodmen, or rustic cultivators. 
I have* lu'ard a noble earl descant on 
park and forest scenery wdth the science 
and feeling of a jiainter. He dwelt on 
the shajie and beauty of particular trees 
on Jus estate, with as much pride and 
tc‘chnical precision as though he had 
been discussing tbe m(*rits of statues in 
his collection. I found that he had (3ven 
gone considerable distances to exf^mine 
tr(3cs which wtto celebrated among rural 
amateurs ; for it seems that trees, like 
horses, have their established points of 
excellence ; and that there are some in 
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England which enjoy Very extensive ce- 
lebrity among tree-lanciers, from being 
perfect in tlieir kind. 

There is something nobly simjde and 
pure in such a tastc' : it argues, I think, 
a sweet and generous nature, to have, 
this strong relish for tlie beauties of vege- 
tation, and lljis friendship for the hardy 
and glorious sons of the forest. There 
is a grandeur of thought connected with 
this part of rural economy. It is, if I 
may be allowed the figure, the heroic line 
of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, 
and freelx)rn, and aspiring men. He 
who plants an oak looks forward to fu- 
ture ages, and ])lants for })osterity. No- 
thing can be less selfish than this. He 
cannot ex])cct to sit in its shade, nor en- 
joy its shelter; hut he exults in the idea, 
that the acorn which he has buried in 
the earth shall grow uj> into a lofty pile, 
and shall keep on flourishing, and in- 
creasing, and benefiting mankind, long 
after he shall have ceas(‘d to tread his 
paternal fields. Indeed it is the nature 
of sueh occupations to lift the thoughts 
above mere worldliness. As the? leaves 
of trees are said to absorb all noxious 
qualities of the air, and to breathe forth 
a })urcr atmosphere, so it seems to me as 
if they drew from us all sordid and angry 
passions, and breathed forth peace and 
philanthropy. There is a serene and set- 
tled majesty in woodland scenery, that 
enters into the soul, and dilates and ele- 
vates it, and fills it with noble inclina- 
tions. The ancient and hereditary groves, 
too, that embower this island, arc most 
of them full oi* story. They arc haunted 
by the recollections of great spirits of 
past ages, wdio have sought for relaxa- 
tion among them from the tumult of 
arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade. Who can 
walk, with soul unmoved, among the 
stately groves of Penshurst, where the 
gallant, the amiable, the elegant Sir IMiilip 
Sidney passed his boyJiood ; or can look 
without fondness u])on the tree that is said 
to have been planted on his birthday ; or 
can ramble among the classic bowers of 
Ilagley ; or can pause among the soli- 
tudes of Windsor Forest, and look at 
the oaks around, huge, gray, and time- 
worn, like the old castle towers, and not 
feel as if he were surrounded by so many 


monuments of long-enduring glory ! It 
is, when viewed in this light, that planted 
groves, and stately avenues, and culti- 
vated parks, have an advantage over the 
more luxuriant beauties of unassisted 
nature. It is that they teem with moral 
associations, and kcej) up the ever-inte- 
resting story of human existence. 

It is incumbent, then, on the high and 
generous spirits of an ancient nation, to 
cherish these sacred groves that surround 
their ancestral mansions, and to perpt'lu- 
ate them to their desciiiidants. Republi- 
can as I am by birth, and brought up as 
1 1 have been in republican princi])les and 
; habits, I can feel nothing of tlv' servile 
I reverence for titled rank, merely because; 
j it is* titled ; but 1 trust that I am neither 
I churl nor bigot in my creed. 1 can both 
' sc(j and f(;el how hereditary distinction, 
i when it falls to the lot of a generous 
j mind, may elevate that mind into true 
I nobility. It is one of the effects of herc- 
' ditary rank, when it falls thus happily, 

I that it multiplies the duties, and, as it 
j were, extends the existence of the ])os- 
I sessor. Ik; does not fi^cl Jiimself a me ‘re 
individual link in crt;ation, responsible 
I only for his owm brief term of being. He 
I carries back his existence in j)roud re- 
{ collection, and he extends it forward in 
I honourable anticipation. lie lives with 
j his ancestry, and Ik; lives with his ])os- 
1 terity. To both does he eonsidt'r himself 
involved in de(‘p responsibilities. As he 
has received much Iroin thos(; that hav(; 
gone before, so he feels bound to trans- 
, mit much to those who arc‘ to come aft(‘r 
I him. Ilis domestic undertakings seem 
to imply a longer existence than those of 
ordinary men ; none are so apt to build 
and plant for future centuries, as nobh;- 
spirited men, wdio have received their 
heritages frorn foregone ag(‘s. 

I cannot but a[)plaud, therefore, the 
fondness and pride with which I have 
noticed English gentlemen, of generous 
temperaments, and high aristocratic feel- 
ings, contemplating those niagnificent 
j trees, which rise like towers and pyra- 
mids, from the midst of their paternal 
lands. There is an affinity betwwn all 
great natures, animate and inanimate : 
the oak, in the ])ride and lustihood of its 
growth, seems to me to take its range 
with the lion and the eagle, and to assi- 
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mi late, in the grandeur of its attributes, 
to heroic and intellectual man. With its 
mighty pillars rising straight and direct 
towards heaven, bearing up its leafy ho- 
nours from the impurities of earth, and 
sup])orting them aloft in free air and glo- 
rious sunshine, it is an emblem of what 
a true nobleman tihould l^e ; a refuge for 
the weak, a shelter lor the oppressed, a 
defence for the defenceless ; warding off 
from them the ])eltings of the storm, or th(‘ 
scorching rays of arbitrary power. He 
who is is an ornament and a bless- 
ing to his native land. He who is other- 
wUc, abuses his eminent advantages ; 
abuses the grandeur and prospcirity which 
he has drawn IVorn th(^ bosom of liis 
country. Should tempests arise, aTid 1 k‘ 
be laid prostrate by the storm, who would 
mourn over his fall Should he bo born(j 
down by the oppressive hand of powtT, 
who would murmur at his fate 7 — “why 
cumbereth h() the ground 7” 


A LlTh:RAUY ANTIQUARY. 

Print('d bookos he contemnes, ns n novelty of this 
kltor age ; but a nianuseript bn pores on everlast- 
injfly; eKpccially if the cover be all moth-eaten, 
and the dust make a paienlliesis betweene every 
syllable. 

Miro-CosMOGUAniiE, 1628. 

The sfjuiro rcceiv(;s great sympathy 
and support, in his antitiuated humours, 
from the ptirson, of whom I made some 
mention on my former visit to the Hall, 
and who acts as a kind of family chap- 
lain. He has been cherished by the 
•squire almost constantly since the time 
that they were fellow-students at Oxford ; 
for it is one of the peculiar advantages of 
these great universities, that they often 
link the poor scholar to thi) rich patron, 
by early and heartfelt ties, that last 
through life, without the usual humilia- 
tions of dt']>endence and patronage. 
Under the fostering ])rotection of the 
squire, therefore, the little parson has 
pursued his studies in j)eace. Having 
lived almost entirely among books, and 
those, too, old books, he is quite ignorant 
of the world, and liis mind is as anti- 
quated as the garden at the Hall, where 
the flow^ers are all arranged in formal 
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beds, and the yew-trees cli])ped into urns 
and peacocks. 

His taste for literary antiquities was 
first imbibtid in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford; where, wlv*n a student, he j)ass- 
ed many an hour foraging among the old 
manuscripts. He has sincfj, at cliirercnt 
times, visited most of the curious libra- 
ries in England, and has ransacked many 
of the cathedrals. With all his quaint 
and curious learning, ho has nothing of 
arroganc(? or pedantry ; but that unaf- 
fected earnestness and guileless simpli- 
city which seem to belong to the literary 
antiquary. 

He is a dark, mouldy little man, and 
rather dry in his manner: yet, on ins 
favourite thtime, he kindles up, and at 
times is even eloquent. No fox-Iiunter, 
recounting his last day’s sport, could be 
mon; animafi^d than I have seen the 
w’ortby parson, when relating his search 
after a curious document, which he had 
traced from library to library, until he 
fairly unearthed it in tlio dusty chapter- 
house of a cathedral. When, loo, ho 
describes some vimerable manuscript, 
with its rich illuminations, its thick 
creamy vellum, its glossy ink, and the 
odour of the cloisters that seemed to ex- 
hale from it, he rivals the enthusiasm of 
a l^irisiau ejiicure, expatiating on the 
merits of a Perigord pie, or a dc 

tStrciaboKr^, 

His bniin seems ab.solutely liaunted 
with lovesick dreams about gorgeous 
old works in “silk linings, triple gold 
bands, and tinted leather, locked up in 
wire-cases, and secured from the vulgar 
liands of the mere reader and, to con- 
tinue the ha[)py expressions of an inge- 
nious writer, “ dazzling one’s eyes like 
eastern beauties, peering through their 
jealousies.”^ 

He has a great desire, however, to 
read such works in the old libraries and 
chapter-houses to wdiic-Ji th(‘y belong ; lor 
he thinks»a black-letter volume reads best 
in one of those vencrfible chambers 
where the light struggles through dusty 
lancet w indows and j)ainted glass ; and 
that it los(is half its zest if taken away 
from the neighbourhood of the qOaintly- 
carved oaken book-case and Gothic 

* D’Jsracli — Curiosities of Literature. 
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reading-desk. At his suggestion the 
squire has had the library furnished in 
this antique taste, and several of the 
windows glazed with painted glass, that 
they may throw a properly tempen^d 
light upon the pages of their favourite old 
authors. 

The parson, I am told, has been for 
some time meditating a commentary on 
Strutt, Brand, and Doucc), in which he 
means to detect them in sundry danger- 
ous errors in respect to popular games 
and superstitions ; a work to which the 
squire looks forward with great interest, 
lie is, also, a casual contributor to that 
long-establisluid repository of national 
customs and antiquities, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and is one of those that every 
now and tlien make an inquiry concern- 
ing some obsolete custom or rare legend; 
nay, it is said that several of his commu- 
nications have been at least six inches in 
length, lie frcqucnitly rcce;ives parcels 
by coach from dificrent parts of the 
kingdom, containing mouldy volumes and 
almost ilk'gible manuscripts ; for it is 
singular what an active correspondence 
is kept up among literary antiquaries, 
and how soon the fame of any rare 
volume, or unique copy, just discovered 
among the rubbish of a library, is circu- 
lated among them. The; i)arson is more 
busy than common just now, being a little 
flurried by an advcirtisement of a work, 
said to be preparing for the press, on th() 
mythology of the middle ages. The 
little man has long beem gathering to- 
gether all the hobgoblin tub's he could 
collect, illustrative of the sujierstitions 
of former times ; and he is in a complete) 
fever, lest this formidable rival should 
take the field before him. 

Shortly aller my arrival at the Hall, I 
called at tb(‘ ])arsonage, in company uith 
Mr. Bracobridge and the geiK'ral. The 
parson liad not bt'cn seen for several 
days, which was a matter of some sur- 
prise, as ho was an almost daily visiter 
at the Hall. We found liim in his study ; 
a small dusky chamber, lighted by a 
lattice window that looked into the 
churchyard, and was overshadowed by a 
yew-tree. Ilis chair was surroumled by 
folios and quartos, piled upon the floor, 
and his table was covered with books and 
manuscripts. The cause of his seclusion 


was a work which he had recently re- 
ceived, and with which he had retired in 
rapture from the world, and shut himself 
up to enjoy a literary honey-moon undis- 
turbed. Never did boarding-school girl 
devour the pages of a sentimental novel, 
or Don Quixote a chivalrous romance, 
with more intense delight than did the 
little man banquet on the pages of this 
delicious work. It was Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical IVmr ; a work calculated to 
have as intoxicating an effect on the 
imaginations of literary antiquark)s, as 
the fidvcntures of the heroes of the 
Round Table, on all true knights ; or the 
tales of the early American voyagers on 
the ardent spirits of the age, filling them 
wjtlr' dreams of Mexican and Peruvian 
mines, and of the golden realm of El 
Dorado. 

The good parson had looked forward 
to this bibliographical expedition as of 
far greater importance than those to 
Africa, or the North Pole. With what 
eagerness had he seized upon the history 
of the enterprise 1 with what interest had 
he followed the redoubtable bibliographer 
and his graphical squire in their adven- 
turous roamings among Norman castles 
and cathedrals, and French libraries, and 
German convents and universities ; fienc- 
trating into the prison-houses of vellum 
manuscripts, and exquisitely illuminated 
missals, and revealing their beauties to 
the world ! 

When the parson had finished a rap- 
turous eulogy on this most curious and 
entertaining work, he drew forth from a 
little drawer a manuscript, lately received 
from a correspondent, wliich had per- 
plexed him sadly. It was written in 
Norman French, in very ancient charac- | 
ters, and so faded and mouldered away | 
as to be almost ilb'gibbs It was ajipa- 
rently an old Norman drinking song, 
that might bav(‘ been brought over by j 
one of William the Conqueror’s carous- ! 
ing followers. 'I’he writing was just 
legible enough to keep a keen antiquity- 
hunter on a doubtful chase; here and 
there he would be completely thrown out, 
and then there would be a few words so 
plainly writU'n as to put him on the scent 
again. In this way he had been led on 
for a whole day, until he had found him- 
self completely at fault. 
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The squire endeavoured to assist him, 
but was equally baflled. The old general 
listened for some time to the disemssion, 
and then asked the parson, if he had 
read Captain Morris’s, or George Ste- 
vens’, or Anacreon Moorc'.’s bacchanalian 
songs ; on the other replying in the nega- 
tive, “ Oh, then,” said the general, with 
a sagacious nod, “ if you want a drink- 
ing song, I can furnish you with the 
latest collection — 1 did not know you had 
a turn for those kind of things ; and I 
can lend you the Encyclopedia of Wit 
into the bargain. I never travel without 
them ; they’re excellent reading at an 
inn.” 

It would not he easy to describe the 
odd U)()k of surprise and perplexity of 
the parson, at this proposal ; or the diffi- 
culty thc^ squire* had in making the general 
coinj)r(;hend, that though a jovial song of 
the present day wa.^ but a foolish sound 
in the ears of wisdom, and beneath the 
notice of a learned man, yet a trowl, 
written by a tossj)ot several hundred 
years since, was a matter worthy of the 
gravest research, and enough to s(;t 
whole colleges by the ears. 

1 have since pondere/1 much on this 
matter, and have figured to myself ^\hat 
may be the fate of our current liU'rature, 
when retrieved, pic'cemeal, by future an- 
tiquaries, from among the rubbish of 
ages. What a Magnus Apollo, for in- 
stance*, will Moore become, among sober 
divines and dusty schoolmen ! Even his 
festive and amatory songs, wliich are 
now the mere quickeners of our social 
moments, or the didights of our drawing- 
rooms, will then become matters of labo- 
rious research and painful collation. How 
many a grave professor will then waste 
his midnight oil, or worry his brain 
through a long morning, erukiavouring 
to restore the pure text, or illustrate the 
biographical hints of “ Come, tell me, 
says Rosa, as kissing and kissed and 
how many an arid old book-worm, like 
the worthy little parson, will give up in 
despair, after vainly striving to fill up 
some fatal hiatus in “Fanny of Tim- 
mol !” 

Nor is it merely such exquisite authors 
as Moore that are doomed to consume 
the oil of future antiquaries. Many a 
poor scribbler, who is now, apparently, 
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sent to oblivion by pastry-cooks and 
cheesemongers, will then rise again in 
fragments, and flourish in learned im- 
mortality. 

After all, thought I, Time is not such 
an invariable destroyer as he is repre- 
sented. If he pulls down, he likewise 
builds up ; if he impoverishes one, he 
enriches anotiier ; his very dilapidations 
furnish matter for new works of contro- 
versy, and his rust is more precious than 
the most costly gilding. Under his plastic 
hand trifl(.\s rise into importance ; the 
nonsense of one age becomes the wisdom 
of another ; the levity of the wit gravi- 
tates into the kiarning of the pedant, and 
an ancient farthing moulders into infi- 
nit(dy more value than a modern guiiuia. 


THE FARM-HOUSE. 

“ Love and hay 

Ain thick sown, but come iij) lull ol thiRtlrs.” 

Bkaumont and Fletcher. 

I WAS so much pleased with the anec- 
dotes which w(‘re told me of Ready- 
Money Jack 'J^ibbets, that I got Master 
Simon, a day or two since, to take mo to 
his house. It was an old-lashioned farm- ' 
house, built of brick, with curiously | 
twisted chimneys. It stood at a little ! 
distance from the road, with a southern 
exposure, looking upon a soil, green i 
slope* of mt'adow. There was a small | 
garden in front, with a row of bei‘hivcs 
liummiim amorifr beds of sweet lierbs 
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and flowers. Well-scoured milking- 
tubs, with bright copper hoops, hung on 
the garden paling. Fruit-trees were 
trained up against the cottage, and pots 
of flowers stood in the windows. A fat, 
superannuated mastiff lay in the sunshine 
at the door; with a sleek cat sleeping 
peac(;fully across him. 

Mr. Tibbets was from home at the 
time of ou» calling, but wo were received 
with hearty and homely welcome by his 
wife ; a notable, motherly woman, and a 
complete pattern for waves ; since, ac- 
cording to Master Simon’s account, she 
never contradicts honest Jack, and yet 
manages to have her own way, and to 
control him in every thing. She received 
us in the main room of the house, a 
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kind of parlour and hall, with groat 
brown beams of* timber across it, which 
Mr. Tibbets is apt to point out with some 
exultation, observing that they don’t put 
such timber in houses now-a-days. The 
furniture was old-fashioned, strong, and 
highly polished ; the walls were hung 
with coloured prints of the story of the 
Prodigal Son, who was represented in a 
red coat and leather breeches. Over the 
fireplace was a blunderbuss, and a hard- 
favoured likeness of Ready-Money Jack, 
taken when he was a young man, by the 
same artist that painted the tavern sign ; 
his mother having taken a notion that the 
Tibbets had as much right to have a 
gallery of family portraits as the folks at 
I the I hill. 

The good dame pressed us very much 
to fake some refreshment, and tempted us 
with a variety of household dainti(*s, so 
that we were glad to compound by tast- 
ing some of her hor#o-made wines. 
While we were there, the son and heir- 
apparent came home ; a good-looking 
young fellow, and somc'tbing of a rustic 
Ix'au. lie took us over the premises, 
and showed us tbci whole (\stablishment. 
An air of homely but substantial plenty 
prevailed throughout ; every thing was of 
the best materials, and in the best condi- 
tion. Nothing was out of place, or ill- 
made ; and you saw every wIktc the signs 
of a man that took care to have the 
worth of his money, and that paid as he 
went. 

The farm-yard was well stocked ; 
under a shed was a taxed cart, in trim 
order, in which Ready-Money .lack took 
his wife about the country. II is well-fed 
horse neighed from the stable, and when 
led out into the yard, to use the words of 
young Jack, “ he shone like a bottle 
for he said the old man made it a rule 
that (wery thing about him should fare 
as well as he did himself. 

I was pleased to see the pride which 
the young fellow seemed to luive of his 
father. H(j gave us several particulars 
concerning his habits, which were pretty 
much to the effect of those I havf^ already 
mentioned. He had never suffered an 
account to stand in his life, always pro- 
viding the money before he purchased 
any thing ; and, if possible, paying in 
gold and silver. He had a gl*eat dislike 


to paper money, and seldom went without 
a considc'rable sum in gold about him. 
On my observing that it was a wonder 
ho had never been waylaid and robl)ed, 
the young fellow smiled at the idea of 
any one venturing upon such an exjiloit, 
.for I believe he thinks the old man would 
be a match for Robin Hood and all his 

1 have noticed that Master Simon sel- 
dom goes into any house without having 
a world of privaU' talk with some one or 
other of the family, being a kind of 
universal counsellor and confidant. We 
bad not been long at the farm, before 
tbe old (lame got him into acorruir of her 
parlour, where they had a long, whis- 
periirg conference togf'ther; in which I 
saw by bis shrugs that there were some 
dubious matters discussed, and by his 
nods that he agrec'd with evt'ry thing she 
said. 

After we had come out, the young man 
accompanied us a little distance, and then, 
drawing Master Simon asid(‘ into a grcnai 
lane, they walked and talked together for 
nearly half an hour. Master ISimon, 
who has the usual propensity of eonfidants 
to blub every thing to tbe next fru'ud they 
iiK't \\itb, let m(‘ know that there was a 
love afthir in question ; tbe young fellow 
having be(‘n smitten with the charms of 
Ph(ebe Wilkins, tbe pretty niece of tbe 
housekeeper at the Hall. Like most 
(jther love conccn’iis it had brought its 
troubles and perplexitif's. Dame Tibbets 
had long be(*n on intimate, gossijiing 
terms with the hous(‘kf'(‘j)er, who often 
visited the farm-house ; but when tbe 
neighbours spoke to her of the likelihood 
of a match betweim lun* son and l^hodx. 
Wilkins, “ Marry come up !” she scout- 
ed the very idea. Th(3 girl had acted 
as lady’s maid, and it was bcau^ath the 
blood of the Tiblx^ts, who had lived on 
their own lands time out of mind, and 
owed reverence and thanks to nobody, 
to have the heir-aiiparcnt marry a ser- 
vant ! 

These vapounngs had faithfully been 
c.arri(jd to the hous(ik(‘(*per’s c‘ar, by one 
of their mutual go-between friends. The 
old housekeeper’s blood, if not as ancient, 
was as quick as that of Dame Tibbets. 

She had been accustomed to carry a 
high head at the Hall, and among the 
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villagers ; and lu*r faded brocade rustled 
with indignation at tla* slight cast upon 
her alliance by th(i wife of a petty farmer. 
She maintained that her niece liad been 
a companion rather than a waiting-maid 
to th(^ young ladies. “ Thank heavens, 
she was not obliged to work for her living, 
•and was as idle as any young lady in the 
land ; and, when somebody died, would 
receive something that would be worth 
the notice of some folks with all their 
ready money.” 

A bitter ieud had thus taken place 
I betwficn the two worthy dames, and the 
young people were forbidden to think of 
OIK) another. As to young Jack, he was 
too mucli in love to reason upon the 
matt(‘r ; and being a little heady, and not 
standing in much awe of his mother, was 
r<‘ady to sacrifice the whole dignify of 
th(' Tibbets t(j his passion. He had lately, , 
however, had a violent quarrel with his ■ 
mistress, in conse(]uence of some co- | 
qnetry on her part, and at present stood , 
aloof. The jiolitic motlicr was exerting , 
all her ingenuity to widen this accidental ! 
breacli ; but, as is most commonly the ' 
case, the more she meddled with this per- 
verse inclination of iieftson, the stronger | 
it grew. In the mean time old Ready- j 
Money was kept completely in the dark ; ' 
both parties were in Jiwe and uncertainty , 
as to what might be Iiis way of taking ' 
the matter, and dreaded to awaken | 
the slee])ing lion. Between fatlier and ' 
son, therefore, the worthy Mrs. Tibbets ■ 
was full of business and at her wits’ end. ! 
It is true there was no great danger of 
honest Ready-Money'’s finding the thing ! 
out, if left to himself; for he \>as of a 
'most unsuspicious temper, and by no i 
iTK'ans quick of apprehension ; but there ! 
was daily risk of his attention lieing ' 
aroused by tliose cobwebs which his in- j 
defatigable wife was continually spinning j 
about his nose, i 

Such is the distracU'd state of politics | 
in the domestic empire of Ready-Money | 
Jack ; which only sliows the intrigues 
and internal dangers to wliicli the b(*st 
regulated governments an* liable. In , 
this perplexed situation of tludr affairs, ■ 
both motlier and son have ajiplied to ' 
Master Simon for counsel ; and, with all | 
his experience in meddling witli other 
people’s concerns, he finds it an ex- 


I ceedingly difficult part to play, to agree 
I with both parties, seeing that their opi- 
j nioiis and wishes are so diametrically 
j opposite. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

A coach wap a strange monster in those days, 
and the sight of one put both horse and man into 
amazement. Some said it was a great crabshell 
brought out of China, and some imagined it to be 
one of the pagan tenijiles, in which the cannibals 
adored the divelJ. 

Taylor, the water poet. 

I HAVE made casual mention, more 
than once, of one of the squire’s an- 
j tiquated retainers, old Christy the hunts- 
1 man. I find that his crabbed liurnour is 
a source of much entertainment among 
; the young men of the fiimily ; llie Oxo- 
! nian, particularly, takes a mischievous 
pleasure now and then in slily rubbing j 
the old man against the grain, and then ! 
smoothing him down again ; for the old ; 
fellow is as ready to bristle up his back 
as a porcujiine. He rides a venerable 
hunter calk'd Pej>per, which is a counter- 
part* of himself, a beady, cross-grained 
animal, that frets the flesh ofl* its bones ; 
bites, kicks, and plays all manner of 
villanous tricks. He is as tough, and 
nearly as old as his rider, who has ridden 
him time out of mind, and is, indeed, the 
only one that can do any thing with him. 
Sometimes, bowev('r, they have a com- 
plete quarrf‘1, and a disjiute for mastery, 
and then 1 am told, it is as good as a 
farce to see the heat they botli get into, 
and the wrongheaded contest that ensues ; 
for they are quite knowing in eacli other’s 
ways and in the art of teasing and fretting 
each otht*r. Notwithstanding these dough- 
ty brawls, however, there is nothing that 
nettles old Christy sooner than to question 
the merits of his horse ; which he uphold-: 
as tenaciously as a faithful husband ^.'\\\ 
vindicate .the virtues of tlie termagar\t 
spousi', that gives liim a curtain-lecture 
every night of his life. 

The young itk'ii call old C’hristy their 
“ professor ofequitation,” and in account- 
ing for the appellation, they lot me into 
some particulars of the squire's mode of 
bringing up his children. There is an 
odd mixture of eccentricity and good 
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scn.«e in all the opinions of my worthy 
host. His mind is like modern (lothie, 
where plain brick w'ork is set off with 
pointed arches and quaint tracery. 
I'hoLigh the main groundwork of his 
opinions is correct, yet he has a thousand 
little notions, picked up from old books, 
which stand out whimsically on the 
surlace of his mind. 

Thus, in educating his boys, he chose 
Peachem, Markham, and such old Kng- 
lish WTiters, for his manuals. At an 
early age he look the lads out of their 
mother’s hands, who was disposed, as 
mothers are apt to be, to make fine, or- 
derly children of them, that should k(‘ep 
out of sun and rain, and never soil their 
hands, nor tear th(dr cloth(‘s. 

In i)lace of this, the squire turned them 
loose to run free and wild about th(‘park, 
without heefling wind or weather. He 
was also particularly attentive in making 
them bold and expert hors(‘m(*ii ; and 
these w('re the days when old Christy, 
the huntsman, enjoyed gr('at importance', 
as the lads were put under liis care to 
practise them at the leaping-bars, and to 
keep an eye upon them in the chase. 

The squire alwa>i's objected to their 
using carriage's of any kind, and is still a 
little tenacious on this point, ileotlen 
rails against the universal use of car- 
riages, and quotes the words of honest 
Nashe to that efli !Ct. “ It w’as thought,” 
says Nashe, in his Quaternio, “ a kind 
of solecism, and to savour of effeminacy, 
for a young gentleman in the flourisliing 
time of his age, to creep into a coach, 
and to shroud himself from wind and 
weather : our great delight was to out- 
brave the blustering Boreas upon a great 
horse ; to arm and prepare ourselves to 
go with Mars and Bellona into the field, 
was our sport and pastinu^ ; coaches and 
caroches we led unto them for whom 
tjiey were first invented, for ladies and 
gc.atlcmen, and decrepit age and impotent 
people.” I* 

The squire insists that the English 
gentlemen have lost much of their hardi- 
ness and manhood since the introduction 
of carriages. “ Compare,” he will say, 
“ the line gentleman of former times, 
ever on horseback, booted and spurred, 
and travel-stained, but open, frank, manly, 
and chivalrous, with the fine gentleman I 


of the present day, full of affectation and 
eff'ininacy, rolling along a turnpike in 
his voluptuous veliicle. The young men 
of those days were rendered brave, and 
lody, and generous, in their notions, by 
almost living in their saddles, and having 
their foaming steeds ‘ like proud seas 
under them.’ There is something,” he 
adds, “ in bestriding a fine horse that 
makes a man led more than mortal. 
He seems to have; doubled his nature', and 
to have added to his own courage and 
sagacity the powe^r, the speed, and statc;- 
lineiss of the superb animal on \\ hich he 
is mounted.” 

“ It is a great delight,” says old Nashe, 
“ to sec a young gentleman, witli his 
skill uiid cunning, by his voice, rod, and 
s])ur, lielter to manager and to command 
the great Bucephalus, tlian the strongest 
Milo, with all his stn'ugth ; one while to 
see him make him tread, trot, and gallop 
the ring; and one afler to see him make; 
him gather uj) roundly ; to bear liis head 
steadily ; to run a full career swill ly ; to 
sto[> a sudden lightly ; anon aller to see 
him make liirn advanci', to yi'rke, to go 
back and sidi'loni;, to turn on (‘ilhi'r band ; 
to gallop th(; gaJlop galliard ; to do iIk' 
capriole, the charnbetta, and dance the 
curvetty.” 

In conformity to th(‘se ideas, the squire 
had thf'm all on horseback at an t'arly 
age, and made them ride, slapdash, about 
the country, without flinching at h'‘dgo, 
or ditch, or stone wall, to the immiiK'iit 
danger of their necks. 

Even the fair Julia was partially in- 
cluded in this system ; and, under tlu' 
instructions of old Christy, has Ik'couk' 
one of the best horsewomen in the coun- 
ty. The squire says it is better than all 
the cosmetics and sweeteners of the 
breath that ever wc're invented. I le 
extols the horsemanship of the ladies in 
former times, when (iueen Elizabeth 
would scarcely sutler the rain to stop lier 
accustomed ride. “ And then think,” he 
will say, “ what nobler and sweeter 
beings it made them ! What a difference 
must there be, both in mind and body, 
between a joyous high-spirited damcj of 
those days, glowing with health and ex- 
ercise, fresluincd by every breeze that 
blows, seated loflily and gracefully on 
her saddle, with plume on head, and 
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hawk on hanrl, and her descendant of the 
present day, tluj j)ale victim of routs and 
ball-rooms, sunk languidly in one corner 
of an (‘iiervating carriage!” 

The squir(‘’s ('quest rian system has 
been attendeed w'ith great success, for his 
sons, having passed through the wliole 
course of instruction watliout breaking 
neck or limb, are now healthful, spirited, 
and active, and have the true English- 
man’s love for a liorse. If their manliiu'ss 
and frankiKiss ani ])raiscd in their father’s 
hearing, h(' quote's the old Pm-sian maxim, 
and says, tli(‘y liave been taught “ to ride, 
to shoot, and to sp(\ak the truth.” 

It is triu; the Oxonian has now and 
th(‘n practise'd the (jld gentlc'inan’s doc- 
trines a little in the (‘xtreimt*. is a 

gay \oungr>ter, rather fonder of his horse 
than his book, with a little dash of the 
dandy ; though the Iadi(‘s all (k'clare that 
he is “ the flowc'rof the' flock.” 7’he first 
yc'ar that Ikj was sent to Oxiiu'd, he had 
a tutor appointe.'d to overlook him, a dry 
chip of tlu' university. Whe'u h(* returned 
home' in tlie vacation, th(' scpiire made 
many inejuiries about how he liked his 
college, his studk's, and his tutor. 

“Oh, as to my tulo/, sir, Pve parted 
with him some time since.” 

“ You have; and, [)ra\, ^^hy so?” 

“Oh, sir, hunting was all the go at 
our collciic, and 1 was a little short of 
funds ; so 1 discharged my tutor, and 
took ti hors(', you know.” 

“Ah, 1 >vas not aware of that, Tom,” 
said the s(|Uire, mildly. 

When Tom rc’turned to colk'ge his 
allowance was doubled, that he might be 
enabled to keep both horse and tutor. 


LOVE-SYMPTOMS. 

I will now hogin to Biph, read pools, look pale, 
go noally, and be most apparently in love. 

Marston. 

I SHOULD not be surprist'd if we should 
have another pair of turtles at the Hall, 
for Master Simon lias informed m(^ in 
grt'at confidence, that he suspt'cts the 
general of some design u|)on the sus- 
ceptible heart of Lady Lillycraft. I 
have, indeed, noticed a growing atten- 
tion and courtesy in the veteran towards 


her ladyship ; he softens very much in 
her company, sits by her at table, and 
(mtertains her wdth long stories about 
Seringaj)atam, and pleasant anecdotes of 
the Mulligatawney club. I have even 
seen liim present licr with a full-blown 
rcjse from the hothouse, in a style of the 
most captivating gallantry, and it was 
accepted with great suavity and gra- 
ciousness ; for her ladyship delights in 
receiving the homage and attention of 
thc' sex. 

Indeed, flic ge neral was one of the 
earli(3st admir(;rs that dangled in her 
train during her short reign of beauty ; 
and they flirted togethf'r for half a season 
in London, some thirty or fjrty years 
since. She reminded him lately, in the 
coursf; of a conversation about former 
days, of the time when he used to ride a 
wdiite liorse, and to canter f ;0 gallantly 
b\ the side of‘ her carriage in Hyde 
Park ; whereupon 1 have rc'marked that 
thc veteran has regularly escorlt.'d her 
since, wh('n she rides out on horseback ; 
and, 1 suspc'ct, he almost persuade^ him- 
self that h(; mak('s as captivating an ap- 
pearance as in his youthful days. 

Ir would be an interesting and memo- 
rable circumstance in the chronicles of 
Cu])id, if this spark of the tender passion, 
after lying dormant i’or sucli a h'ligth of 
time, should again Ix'. fanned into a llame, 
from amidst the ash(‘s ot* two hurnt-ouf 
hearts. It would be an instance of per- 
durable fidc'lity, worthy of being placed 
beside those, recorded in one ol' the 
squire’s favourite tomes, commemorating 
the constancy of the olden times : in 
which time's, we an.' told, “ Men and 
wymmen coulde love togyik'rs seven 
ycres, and no licours lustes were be- 
tw(‘ne th('m, and thenne was lov(', trouthc 
and feythfulnes ; and lo in lyke wyse was 
used love in Kyng Arthur’s dayes.”* 

Still, however, this may be nothing 
but a little v('nerable flirtation, th(' gene- 
ral Ix'ing^ vet('ran dangler, and the good 
lady habituated to tiu'se kind of atten- 
tions. Master Simon, on the oth(T hand, 
thinks tlie general is looking about him 
with the wary c'ye of an old campaigner ; 
and now that he is on the waraf, is de- 
sirous of getting into warm winter-quar- 
ters. 

* Mort d’Arthur. 
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Much allowance, however, must be 
made for Master Simon’s uneasiness on 
the subject, for he looks on Lady Lilly- 
craft’s Jious(‘ (is one of the strongholds, 
where he is lord of the ascendant ; and, 
with all his admiration of tlie general, I 
much doubt whether he would like to see 
him lord of the lady and the establishment. 

There are certain other symptoms, 
notwithstanding, that give an air of pro- 
bability to Master Simon’s intimations. 
Thus, for instance, I have observed that 
the general has been very assiduous in 
liis attentions to her ladyship’s dogs, and 
has several tim(‘s exposed his fingers to 
imminent jcojiard}^, in att(*m})ting to pat 
Beauty on the head. It is to be hoped 
his advances to the mistress will be more 
favourably reeeivc'd, as all his overtures 
towards a caress are grc(‘ted by the pes- 
tihaif little cur with a waiy kindling of 
the eye, and a most vimomous growl. 

He has, moreover, been very complai- 
sant towards my Indy’s gentlewoman, 
the immaculate Mrs. Hannah, whom he 
used to speak of in a way that 1 do not 
choose to mention. Whether sh(i has 
the same sus[)icions with Master Simon 
or not, I cannot say ; but she receives 
his civilities with no better grace than 
the implacable Beauty ; unscrewing her 
mouth into a most acid smile, and look- 
ing as though she could bite a piece out 
of liim. In short, the poor gcaieral seems 
to have as formidable foes to contend 
with as a hero of ancient fairytale; who 
had to fight his way to his enchanted 
princess through ferocious inonstc*rs of 
every kind, and to encounter the brim- 
stone terrors of some fiery dragon. 

There is still anotlior circumstance 
which inclines mo to give very conside- 
rable credit to Master Simon’s suspicions. 
Lady Lillycrafl is very fond of quoting 
poetry, and tlu' conversation often turns 
upon it, on which occasions the general 
is thrown complehdy out. It happened 
the other day that Spenser’s Fairy Queen 
was the theme for the great part of tlie 
morning, and the poor general sat per- 
fectly silent. 1 found him not long after 
ill the library, with spectacles on nose, a 
book in his hand, and fast asleep. On 
my approach he fiwoke, slipt the specta- 
cles into his pocket, and began to read 
very atteiilively. After a little while be 


put a paper in the place, and laid the | 
volume asid(j, which I perceived was the | 
Fairy Queen. I have liad the curiosity | 
to watch how ho got on in his poetical ! 
studies; but, though 1 have repeatedly | 
seen him with the book in his hand, yet | 
I find the paper has not advanced above 
three or four pages ; the general being 
extremely apt to fall asleep wh(*n he 
reads. i 


FALCONRY. | 

Ne 18 there hawk w'hicli rnantleth on her perch, j 

Whether high tow’nnir or aceouBlirig low, ' 

But Tthe measure of her /light tloc search, | 

Ami all her jirey and all her diet know. 

Si’ENSKR. 

Thkre are several grand sources of i 
lamentation furnished to the worthy ! 
squire, by the improvement of socit^ty, 
and the grievous advancement of know- 
ledge ; among wliich there is non(‘, I be- 
lieve, that causes him more frerpient 
regret than th(' unfortunafe invt'iition of 
gunpowder. To this he continually 
traces the deeay.'of some favourite cus- ! 
tom, and, indeed, the gtaieral downfall of 
all chivalrous and romantic usages. 

“ English soldiers,” ho says, “ have 
never been the men they wort; in the 
days of the cross-bow and the long-bow ; 
when they depended upon the str(;ngth 
of the arm, and the English a re her could 
draw a clothyard shaft to the head. 
7’hcsc were the times when at the bat- 
tles of Cressy, Poietiers, and Agincourt, 
the French chivalry was completely de- 
stroyed by the bowmen of England. 
The yeomanry, too, have never been 
what they wfu’t;, when, in times of peace, 
they were constantly exercised with the 
bow, and andiery was a favourite holiday 
pastime.” 

Among the other evils which have 
followed in the train of this fatal inven- 
tion of gunpowder, the squire classes the 
total decline of the noble art of falconry. 

“ Sliooling,” he says, “ is a skulking, 
treacherous, solitary sport in compari- 
son ; but hawking was a gallant, open, 
sunshiny recreation ; it was the generous 
sport of hunting carried into the skies.” 

“ It was, moreover,” he says, “ ac- 
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cording fo Braithwato, the stately amuse- 
ment ol’ ‘ high and rnouiiting spirits for, 
as the old Welsh proverb affirms, in 
those times ‘ You might know a genile- 
man hy his hawk, horse, and greyhound.’ 
Indeed, a cavalier was seldom seen abroad 
without his hawk on his fist ; and even a 
lady of rank did not think herself eom- 
})letely equippi'd, in riding forth, unless 
she had her tassel-genh'l held by jess(‘s 
on her delicate hand. It W’as thought in 
those excellent days, according to an old 
writer, ‘ quite suflicient for nohlemen to 
winde their horn, and to carry their 
hawke fair ; and leave study and k^arn- 
ing to the children of mean pi'ople.’ ” 
Knowing the good squire’s hobby, 
therefon', f liave not been surprii^ed at 
finding that, among the various recrea- 
tions of former times which he has en- 
deavoured to revive in the little world in 
which he rules, he lias bestowed great 
attention on the noble art of falconry. 
In this he, of course, has been second(‘d 
by his indefatigable coadjutor, MastcT 
Simon ; and even the parsmi has thrown 
considerable light on their labours, by 
various hints on tlui subject, which lie 
! has met with in old hhiglish works. As 
j to the precious w^ork of tlict famous dame 
! Juliana llarnes ; the (Gentleman’s Acade- 
! mie, by Markham : and the other w'cJl- 
known treatises that WTre the manuals 
of ancient sportsmen, they have thc‘m at 
their fingers’ ends; but they liave more 
I es[)ecially studied some old tapestry in the 
j house, whereon is rejiresented a party of 
cavaliers and stately dames, wdth doub- 
lets, caps, and tlaunting feathers, mount(‘d 
on hor.se, with attendants on foot, all in 
(iniinat(‘d pursuit of the game. 

'J’he s(piire has discountenanced tlie 
killing of any hawd^s in his neighbour- 
hood, but givers a liberal bounty for all 
that are brought liiin alive ; so that the 
Hall is well stocked with all kinds of 
birds of firey. On tliese he and Master 
Simon have exhausted their patience and 
ingenuity, endeavouring to “reclaim” 
them, as it is termed, and to train them 
up for the sport ; but they have met with 
continual checks and disappointments. 
J’heir feathered school has turned out 
the most untraclable and graceless scho- 
lars ; nor is it the least of their trouble to 
drill the retainers who were to act as 


ushers under them, and to take imme- 
diate charge of these refractory birds. 
Old Christy and the gamekeeper both, 
for a time, set their faces against the 
wliolc plan of education ,* Christy liaving 
been nettled at hciaring wliat he terms a 
wild-goose cliase put on a par with a 
fox-Jiunt ; and the gamekeejier having 
always been accustomed to look upon 
hawks as arrant jioachers, which it W’as 
his duty to shoot down, and nail, i?i ter- 
rorem^ against the out-houses. 

Christy has at kmgth taken the mat- 
ter in hand, hut has done still more mis- 
chief by his intermeddling. He is as 
positive and wn-onghead(‘d about this, as 
he is about hunting. Master Simon has 
continual disputes with him as to feeding 
and training the hawdes. He reads to 
him long j)assages from the old authors 
I have mentioiKul ; hut Christy, wdio 
cannot n'ad, has a sovereign contempt 
for all lK>ok-knowd('dge, and ])ersists in 
treating the haw'ks according to his owm 
notions, w'hi(‘h an* drawn from his expe- 
ri(‘nce, in younger days, in the rearing 
of game-cocks. 

The consc(pienc(‘ is, that, between 
tliesO jarring systems, the poor birds 
ha\e had a most trying and unhappy 
time of it. Many ha\e fallen victims to 
Christy’s fei'dinii and Master Simon’s 
])hysicking; for the latter has gone to 
work srruH(lc)H arbmi^ and lias given 
thiaii all the vomitings and scourings 
laid down in the books ; neyer were, poor 
haw'ks so fed and ])hysicked before. 
Others have* been k)st by bc'ing hut half 
“ reclaiiiK'd,” or tamed : for on being 
taken into the field, they have; “ raked” 
affi'r the game quite out of hearing of the 
call, and never returned to school. 

All th(‘se disa])pointments had been 
petty^, y^et sore grievances to the squire, 
and had made him to di^spond about 
success. He has lately, how^cver, been 
made hap|)y by the receipt ol* a fine 
Welsh falcon, which Master Simon terms 
a stately highflyer. It is a present from 
the s([uir(^’s friend. Sir Watkyn Williams 
Wynne; and is, no doubt, a descendant 
of some ancient line of Welsh princes of 
the air, that have long lorded ft over 
their kingdom of clouds, from Wynnstay 
to the very summit of Snowakm, or the 
brow of Penmanmawr. 
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Ever since the squire receivofl tliis in- 
valuable presc*nt, he has been as impa- 
tient to sally fortli and make proof of it, 
as was Don Quixote to assay his suit of 
armour. There have been some demurs 
as to whether the bird was in propiT 
health (tnd training ; but these have been 
overruled by the vehement desire to play 
with a new toy ; and it has been deter- 
mined, right or wrong, in season or out 
of season, to have a day’s sport in hawk- 
ing to-morrow'. 

The Hall, as usual, whenever the 
squire is about to make some new sally 
on his hobby, is all agog wdth the thing. 
Miss Templeton, who is brought up in 
reverence for all lier guardian’s humours, 
has ])ro])osed to be of the party, and 
Lady Lillycrafl has talked also of riding 
out to the scene of action and looking 
on. This has gratified the old gentle- 
man extremely ; he hails it as an auspi- 
cious omen of the revival of falconry, 
and do(*s not d(ispair but the time w'ili 
come when it wdll be again the prid<i of 
a line lady to carry about a noble falcon 
in ])reference to a parrot or a lap-dog. 

I have amusc'd myself w ith the bustling 
prc'pa rations ol‘ that busy spirit, MusUt 
Simon, and the continual tlnvarfings he 
reccMves from that genuiiK' son of a pep- 
j)er-box, old (diristy. Thc;y have had 
lialfa dozen consultations about how' the 
hawdv is to be prepared for the morning’s 
sport. Old Nimrod, as usual, has always 
got in a ])et, uj)on which Master Simon 
has invariably given up the point, ob- 
serving in a good-humoured lone, “Well, 
well, Jiave it your own waiy, Christy; 
only don’t put y^ourself in a passion a 
reply wdiich always nettles the old man 
ten times more tlian ever. 


HAWKING. 

The soaring hawk, from fi^t that flies, 

Jlis falconer doth constrain 
Sonietiinos to range the ground about 
'J’o find her out again ; 

And if’ by sight, or sound ofbell, 

Her falcon he may see, 

Wo ho! he cries, with cheerful voice — 

I'lie gladdest man lu he. 

Handefull of Pleasant Delites. 

At an early hour this morning the 
ITtill wtis in a bustle, preparing for the 
sport of the day. I heard Master Simon 


whistling and singing under my window 
at sunrise, as ho was preparing the jesses 
for the liawk’s legs, and could distinguish 
now and th('n a stanza of one of his 
favourite old ditties ; 

“In ])eascod time, when hound to horn 
(lives note that buck be kill’d ; 

And little boy, with pipe of corn, 

Is tending sheep a-ficld,” etc. 

A htiart}/- break fist, well flanked by 
cold meats, was served up in the gr(.‘at 
hall. The whole garrison of retainers 
and hangers-on w'en^ in motion, rein- 
forced by volunteer idlers from the vil- 
lage. The horses were l(‘d up and dowm 
before the door ; every body had soine- 
I thing to say, and something to do, and 
hurribd hither and thither; there was a 
direful yelping of dogs; some th.it were 
to accompany us being eager to set off, 
and others that were to stay at homt^ 
being whipped back to their kcnnijls. In 
short, for once, the good scpurc’s man- 
sion might have been taken as a good 
speeimen of one of the rantij)o]e establish- 
ments of the good old fnidal times. 

Breakfast being finished, the chivalry 
of the Hall prejiared to take the field. 
The fair Julia v as of the party, in a 
hunting-dress, with a light plume of fea- 
thers in her riding-lial. As slie mount'd 
her favourite galloway, 1 remarked with 
jdeasure, that old Ghristy forgot his usual J~ 
crustiness, and hastened to adjust her i 
saddle and hridk'. lie touched his cap 
as she smiled on him and thanked him ; 
and then, looking round at the other 
attendants, gave a knowing nod of his 
h(‘ad, in which 1 read pride and exulta- 
tion at the charmiwg apjiearance of Ins 
pupil. 

Lady Lillycrafl had likewise deter- 
mined to wdtness the sport. She was 
dressed in her broad white beaver, tied 
under the chin, and a riding-habit of the 
last century. She rode her sleek, ambling 
pony, whose motion was as easy as a 
rocking-chair; and was gallantly escorted 
by the general, who looked not unlike 
one of the doughty heroes in the old 
pj-ints of the battle of Blenheim. The 
parson, likewise, accompanied her on the 
other side; for this was a learned amuse- 
ment in which he took great interest ; 
and, indeed, had given much counsel, 
from his knowledge of old customs. 
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At length every thing was arranged, 
and off we set from the Hall. The exer- 
cise on horseback puts one in fine spirits; 
and the scene was gay and animating. 
The young men of the family accompa- 
nied Miss leinplcton. She sat lightly 
and gracefully in her saddle, her plumes 
dancing and waving in the air ; and the 
group liad a charming eflect as they ap- 
peared and disappc‘ared among the trees, 
cantering along, with th(i bounding ani- 
mation of youth. The squire and Master 
Simon rode together, accompanied by 
old ('hristy, mounted on Pepper. 'J'he 
latter bore the hawk on his fist, as he 
insisted the bird was most accustom(‘d to 
him. There was a rabble rout on foot, 
composed of retaiiUTs from the Hall, 
and some idlers from the village, with 
two or tliree sjianiels, for tlie purpose of 
starting the game. 

A kind of corps de reserve came on 
quietly in the rear, comjiosed of Lady 
Lillycraft, (Jeneral Plarbottle, the parson, 
and a fat footman. Her ladyship am- 
bled gently along on her pony, while 
the general, mounted on a tall hunter, ! 
looked down upon her with an air of the 
most protecting gallantry. 

For my part, bidiig no sportsman, I J 
kept with this last party, or rather lagged j 
heliind, that I might take in the w'hole 
picture ; and the parson occasionally 
slackened his pace and jogged on in 
company with me. 

The sport led us at some distance from 
the Hall, in a soft meadow reeking with 
the moist V(*rdure of spring. A little 
river ran through it, bordered by wil- ! 
lows, which had jiut forth their tender | 
ehrly foliage. The sjiortsinen were in ^ 
qu(\st of her(.)ns which were said to keep ^ 
about the stream. 

There was, some dispuling, already,, 
among th<i leaders of the sport. The ^ 
squire, Master Simon, and old (Christy, ^ 
came every now and then to a pause, to 
consult together, lilce the fadd ofticers in 
an army ; and I saw, by certain motions 
of the head, that Christy was as positive 
as any old wrongh(\aded German com- 
mander. 

As we weri^ prancing up this quiet ; 
meadow, every sounil wo made was an- , 
swered by a distinct eclio, from the sunny 
wall of an old building, that lay on the 


opposite margin of the stream, and T 
paused to listen to this “ spirit of a 
sound,” which seems to love such quiet 
and beautiful places. The parson in- 
formed me that this was the ruin of an 
ancient grange, and was supposed, by 
the country people, to be haunted by a 
dobbie, a kind of rural sprite, something 
like Robin-good-f(illow. They often fan- 
cied the echo to be the voice of the dob- 
bie answering them, and were rather shy 
of disturbing it after dark. He added, 
that the squire was very careful of this 
ruin, on account of the superstition con- 
nected with it. As I considered this local 
habitation of an “ airy nothing,” 1 called 
to mind the fine description of an eclio 
in Webster’s Duchess of Malfry : 

“ Yond sido o’ ih’ nvor hea a wall, 

I*H‘cc of a cloister, which, in my opinion, 

CJives the best echo that you ever hcaid ; 

So plain m the distinction of our words. 

That many have supposed it a s])iril j 

That answers.” 

The parson went on to comment on a 
pleasing and fanciful appellation which 
the Jews of old gave to the echo, which 
they .called llath-kool, that is to say, 

“ the daughter of the voice they con- i 
sidered it an oracle, supplying in the 
second temple the want of the urim and j 
thuinmim, with which th(‘ first was ho- 
noured.^ The little man was just en- 
tering very largely and learnedly upon 
the subject, when we wore startled by 
a prodigious bawling, shouting, and yelp- | 
ing. A flight of crows, alarmed by the 
approach of our forces, had suddenly i 
risen from a mi'adow ; a cry was ]>ut up j 
by the rabble rout on luot. “ Now, j 
C’hristy 1 now is your time, (diristy !” j 
11)0 Squire and Master Simon, who j 
were beating up the river Imnks in quest 
of a heron, called out eagerly to Christy 
to keep quiet ; the old man, vexed and 
bcwihk'red by the confusion of voices, 
completely lost his head : in his flurry 
he slipjied Mf the hood, cast off his fal- 
con, and away flew the crows, and away 
soared the hawk. 

1 had paused on^a rising ground, close 
to Lady Lillycraft*and her cscort,.from | 
whence I had a good view of the sport. | 
I was pleased with the appearance of 

* Bickker’s Monde enchante. 
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the party in the meadow, riding along 
in the direction that the bird flew: their 
bright beaming faces turned up to the 
bright skies as they watched the game ; 
tlie attendants on foot scampering along, 
looking up, and calling out, and the dogs 
bounding and yelping with clamorous 
sympathy. 

The hawk had singled out a quarry 
from among the carrion crew. It was 
curious to see the efforts of the two birds 
to get above each other ; one to make 
the fatal swoop, tlie other to avoid it. 
Now they crossed athwart a bright fea- 
thery cloud, and now they were against 
the clear blue sky. I confess, being no 
sportsman, I was more interested for the 
poor bird tliat was striving for its life, 
than lor tlie Jiawk that was j)la\ ing th(‘ 
jiart of a mercenary soldier. At length 
the Iiawk got tlu* uj)[)er liand, and made 
a rushing stoop at her quarry, but the 
latter made as sudden a surge down- I 
wards, and slanting up again evaded the 
blow, screaming and making th(‘ best of 
his way for a dry tree on the brow of a 
neighbouring hill ; while the hawk, dis- 
appointed of her blow, soared up again 
into the air, and appeared to be “ raking” 
off. It was in vain old Christy called, 
and wdiistled, and endeavoured to Iur(j 
her dow'n ; she jiaid no regard to him; 
and, indeed, his calls were drowned in the 
shouts and yelps of the army of militia 
that had followed him into the field. 

Just then an exclamation from Lady 
Lillycrafl made mo turn my head. J 
beheld a complete' confusion among the 
sjKirtsrnen in the little vale below us. 
Th()y were galloping and running to- 
wards the edge of a bank ; and 1 was 
shocked to see Miss Templeton’s hors(‘ 
galloping at large without his rider. I 
rode to the place t(» which the others 
were hurrying, and when I reached the 
bank, whicli almost overhung the stream, 

1 saw at the foot of it, tli(? fair Julia, pale, , 
bleeding, and apparently lifeless, sup- j 
ported in the arms of her frantic lover. 

In galloping heedlessly along, with her 
eyes turned upward, she had unwarily 
approached too near the bank ; it had 
given way with her, and she and her 
horse had been precipitated to the pc‘b- 
bl(‘d margin of the river. 

I never saw greater consternation. 


The captain was distracted: Lady Lilly- 
craft fainting ; the squire in dismay, and 
Master Simon at his wits’ end. The 
beautiful creature at length showed signs 
of returning life ; she opened her eyes ; 
looked around licjr uj)on the anxious 
I group, and comprehending in a moment 
j the nature of the scene, gave a swc(it 
! smile, and putting her hand in h(‘r lover’s, 

' exclaim(i(l feebly, “ 1 am not much hurt, 
Cuy!” I could have taken Iku' to iny 
heart for that single exclamation. 

If W’as found, indeed, that she had 
(‘scaped almost miraculously, with a con- 
tusion of the h(\'id, a sprained ankle, and 
some slight bruist's. After her wound 
was , stanched, she was taken to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, until a carriage' coulei bc' 
summonc'd to ce)iivcy her borne ; and 
when this liad arrived, the cnvale-aele, 
which had issueiel forth so gaily on this 
enterprise;, returned slowly and pensively 
to the Hall. 

I had been charmed by the generous 
spirit shejwn by this young creature, who, 
amid pain anel elanger, had been anxious 
only to relieve? the elistress of those arenmel 
he^r. J was gratirK;el, therefore, by the 
universal conce^rn displayc'd by the do- 
mestie?s on our return. They came 
crowding down the avenue, each eager 
to render assistane:e. 'J’he hutle;r stoci^]^ _ 
r(*ady with some' curiously df'licate cor- 
dial ; the old housekeeper wuis proviele'el 
with half a dozen iie>strums, prcparc'd by 
her o\vn hanels, according to the family 
receipt-hejok ; while her niece, tlie melt- 
ing Phejebe, having no other way of as- 
sisting, stood wringing her hands, anel 
weeping aloud. 

The most material (;ffect that is likely 
te) follow this accidc'nt is a postponement 
of the nuptials, whicJi were close at hand. 
Though 1 commiserate the impatience of 
the captain on that account, yet 1 shall 
ne)t othe;rwise* he sorry at the delay, as 
it will give me a better ojiportunity of 
studying the characters here assembled, 
with which 1 grow more and more enter- 
tained. 

I cannot but perceive that the worthy 
squire is quite discoiic(;rted at the un- 
lucky result of his hawking experiment, 
and this unflirtunatc illustration of his 
eulogy on female equittition. Old Christy 
too is very wasjiish, having been sorely 
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twitted by Master Simon for having let 
his hawk fly at carrion. As to the fal- 
con, in the confusion occasioned hy the 
fair .lulia’s disaster, the bird was totally 
forgottem. I make no doubt she has 
made the best of her way hack to the 
hospitable Hall of Sir Watkyn Williams 
Wyiie ; and may very possibly, at this 
present writing, be pluming her wings 
among the breezy bowers of Wynnstay. 


ST. MARK’S EVE. 

O, ’tis a fearful thinq: to bp no more, 

Or if to bp, to wander after dpath ! 

T'o walk, as spiiiis do, in brakes all day. 

And, wliori the darkness comes, to jflide in pjiths 
That lead to graves; and in tlie silent vault. 

Where lies your own pale shroud, to hover o’er it. 
Striving to enter your foi bidden corpse 

Dry DEN. 

Tjik conversation this evening at the 
suppt'r-table took a curious turn on the 
sul)j(;ct of a sujierstition, formerly very 
jircvalent in this part of the country, rela- 
tive to the present night of the year, which 
is the: Eve of St. Mark. It was believed, 
the parson informed us, that if any one 
would watch in the church porch on this 
eve, for three successive years, from 
eleven to one o’clock at night, lie would 
see, on the third year, the shades of 
n^hose of the parish who were to die in 
the course of the year, pass hy liirn into 
church, clad in their usutil apparel. 

J)ismal as such a sight w'ould be, he 
assured us that it was formerly a fre- 
quent tiling for jiersons to make the 
necessary vigils. He had known more 
than one instance in his time. One old 
\voman, who pretended to have seen this 
phantom procession, was an object of 
great awe, for the whole year after- 
wards, and caused much uneasiness and 
mischief. If ‘she shook her head myste- 
riously at a person, it w^as like a death- 
warrant ; and she had nearly caused the 
death of a sick person by looking rue- 
fully in at the window. 

There was also an old man, not many 
years since, of a sullen, melancholy tem- 
perament, who had kept two vigils, and 
began to excite some talk in the village, 
when, fortunately for the public comfort, 
he died shortly after his third watching; 
very probably from a cold that he had 
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taken, as the night was tempestuous. 

It was reported about the village, how- 
ever, that he had seen his own phantom 
pass by him into the church. 

This led to the mention of another 
superstition of an equally strange and 
melancholy kind, which, however, is 
cluefly confined to Wales. It is respect- 
ing what are called corpse-candles, little 
: wandering fires of a pale bluish liglit, 
that move about like tapers in the o])en 
air, and are supposed to designate the 
way some corjise is to go. One was 
scon at Lanylar, late at night, hovering 
lip and down, along the bank of the 
Istw'ith, and was watched by the neigh- 
bours until they were tired, and went to 
bed. Not long afterwards there came a 
comely country lass, from Montgomery- 
shire, to sec her friends, who dwelt on the 
opj)osite side of the river. She thought 
to ford the stream at the very place 
where the light had been first seen, hut 
was dissuaded on account of the height 
of the flood. She walked to and fro 
along the bank, just where the candle 
had moved, waiting for the subsiding of 
the water. She at length cndcavourcid 
to erhss, but the poor girl was drowned 
in the attempt.* 

There w'as something mournful in this 
little anecdote of rural superstition, that 
seemed to affect all the listeners. Indeed, 
it is curious to remark how cornjiletely 
a conversation of the kind will absorb 
the attention of a circle, and sober down 
its gayety, however boisterous. Hy de- 
grees I noticed that every one was lean- 
ing forward over the table, with eyes 
earnestly fixed upon the parson, and at 
the mention of corpse-candles which had 
been seen about the chamber of a young 
lady who died on the cve of her wedding- 
day, Lady Lillycraft turned pale. 

\ have witnessed the introduction of 
stories of the kind into various evening 
circles ; they were often commenced in 
jest, and lystened to with smiles ; hut I 
never knew the most gay or the most 
enlightened of audiences, that were not, if 
the conversation continued for any length 
of time, complctc^y and solemnly inte- 
rested in it. There is, I believe, a degree 
of sujierstition lurking in every mind ; 

• Aubrey’s Misccl. 
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and I doubt if any one can fhoroiiglily 
examine all his secret notions and im- 
pulses without detecting it, hidden, per- 
haps, ev('n from himself. It seems in- 
d(!ed to be a part of our nature, like 
instinct in animals, and to act indepen- 
dently of our reason. Jt is often found 
existing in lofty natures, especially those 
that are poetical and aspiring. A great 
and extraordinary poet of our day, wliose 
life and writings evince a mind subj(‘ct 
to powerful (jxaltation, is said to believe 
in omens and secret intimations. C;T‘sar, 
it is well known, was greatly under such 
belief; and Napoleon had his good and 
evil days, and his presiding star. 

As to the wa>rthy j)arson, I have no 
doubt that he is inclined to superstition. 
He is naturally credulous, and pass(‘s so 
much of his time in searching out po- 
pular traditions and supernatural tales, 
that his mind has probably become in- 
fected by them. lie has lately been im- 
mersed in the Demonolatria of Nicholas 
Rernigius concerning supernatural occur- 
rences in Lorraine, and the writings of 
Joachimus Carnerarius, called by Vossius 
the Phtenix of Germany ; and he enter- 
tains the ladies with stories from them, 
that make them almost afraid to go to 
bed at night. 1 have been charmed my- 
self with some of the wild little supersti- 
tions wliich he has adduced from Blef- 
keiiius, Schefter, and othc^rs ; such as 
those of the Lai)landers about the domes- 
tic spirits which wake them at night, and 
summon them to go and fish ; c>f Thor, 
the deity of thunder, who has power of 
life and d(*ath, health and sickness, and 
who, armed with the rainbow, shoots his 
arrows at those evil demons that live on 
the tops of rocks and mountains, and 
infest the lakes ; of the Juhles or Juhla- 
follojt, vagrant troops of sjnrits, which 
roam the air, and wander up and down 
by forests and mountains and the moon- 
light sides of hills. 

The parson nciver o[)enly professes 
his belief in ghosts, but 1 have remarked 
that he has a suspicious way of pressing 
great names into the defence of super- 
natural doctrines, and making philoso- 
pheril’ and saints fight for him. He ex- 
patiates at large on the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers about larves, or 
nocturnal phantoms, the spirits of the 


wicked, which wandered like exihis about 
the earth ; and about those spiritual be- 
ings which abode in the air, but descend- 
ed occasionally to earth, and mingled 
among mortals, acting as agents between 
them «'ind the gods, f To quotes also from 
Philo the rabbi, the contemporary of the 
apostles, and, according to some, the 
fri(‘.nd of St. Paul, who says that the air 
is full of spirits of diircrent ranks ; some 
destined to c^xist for a time in mortal 
bodies, from which, being emanci])ated, 
they pass and repass between lieavcm 
arid earth, as agents or messengers in 
the service of the Deity. 

Rut the worthy little man assumes a 
bolder tone when he quotes from the 
fathers of the chiirch; such as St. .h'rome, 
who gives it as the opinion of all th(j 
doctors, that the air is filled with powers 
o])posed to each other ; and Lactantius, 
who says that corriq)t and dangerous 
spirits wand(T over the earth, and seek 
to console themselves for lh(‘ir owm fall 
by ellecting the ruin of the human race; 
and ('Clemens Alexandrinus, who is of 
opinion that the souls of the blessed have 
knowledge; of what [)asses among men, 
the same as angels have. 

I am now alone in my chamber, but 
these themes have taken such a hold 
of my imagination, that I cannot sleep. 
The room in which I sit is just fitted t<9-« 
foster such a state of mind. The walls 
are hung with tajicstry, the figures ol' 
which are fadc'd, and look like unsub- 
stantial shapes melting away from sight. 
Ov('r the fireplace is the portrait of a 
lady, who, according to the housekeep- 
er’s tradition, pined to death for the loss 
of her lover in the battle of Blenheim. ' 
Bhe has a most pale and plaintive coun- 
tenance, and seems to fix her eyes mourn- 
fully upon me. The family have long 
since retired. I have heard their steps 
die away, and the distant doors clap to 
after them. The murmur of voices, and 
the peal of remote laughter, no longer 
reacdi the car. The clock from the 
church, in wliich so many of the former 
inhabitants of this house lie buried, has 
chimed the awful hour of midnight. 

I have sat by the window and mused 
upon the dusky landscape, watching the 
lights disapp(‘aring, one by one, from . 
the distant village ; and the moon rising 
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in lier silent majesty, and leading up all 
the silver pomp of heaven. As I have 
gazed upon these quiet groves and sha- 
dowy lawns, silv(ired over, and imper- 
feclly lighted by streaks of dewy moon- 
shine, rny mind has been crowd(‘d by 
“ thu^k-eoming fancies” concerning those 
spiritual beings wliich 

“ walk the earth 

UnKeen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 

Are there, indeed, such beings? Is this 
space between us and the Deity filled up 
by innumerable orders of spiritual beings, 
forming the same gradations b(‘tween the 
human soul and divine jierfcction, that 
we sec prevailing from humanity down- 
wards to the meanest insect ? R is a 
sublime and beautiful doctrine, inculcated 
by the early fath(;rs, that there are guar- 
dian angels appointed to watch over citi<;s 
and nations ; to take care of* the welfare 
of good men, and to guard and guide tlie 
steps of helpless infancy. “ INothing,"* 
says St. JeroriKs ‘‘ gives us a greater 
idea of the dignity of our soul, than that 
Clod has given each of us, at th(i moment 
of our birth, an angel to have care of it.” 

l.'iVen the doctrine oi’ departed spirits 
ivturning to visit the scenes and Ix'ings 
which were dear to them during the 
^holly’s (wistence, though it has b{*en de- 
based by the absurd superstitions of the 
vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn and 
sublime. However lightly it may lx* 
ridiculed, yet tlx- attention involuntarily 
yielded to it whenever’ it is made the 
subject of serious discussion; its preva- 
lence in all ages and countries, and even 
among jiewly -discovered nations, that 
'have had no previous interchange of 
thought with other parts of the world, 
prove it to be one of those mysterious, and 
almost instinctive beliefs, to which, if led 
to ourselves, ^ve should naturally incline. 

In sj)ile of all the pride of reason and 
philosophy, a vague doubt will still lurk 
in the mind, and perhaps will never be 
perfectly eradicated ; as it is concerning 
a matter that docs not admit of positive 
demonstration. Every thing connected 
with our spiritual nature is full of doubt 
and difficulty. “We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;” we are surrounded 
by mysteries, and we are mysteries even 
to ourselves. Who yet has been able to 
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comprehend and describe the nature of 
the soul, its connexion with the body, or 
in what part of the frame it is situated ? 
We know merely that it docs exist ; but 
whence it came, and when it entered into 
us, and how it is retained, and where it 
is seated, and how it opcirates, are all 
matters of mere speculation, and contra- 
dictory theories. If, then, we are thus 
ignorant of this spiritual essence, even 
while it forms a jiart of ourselves, and is 
continually })rescnt to our consciousness, 
how can we j)retend to ascertain or to 
d('ny its powers and operations wh(‘n 
released from its fleshly prison-house? 
It is more the manner, therefore, in which 
this suj)erstition has been degraded, than 
its intrinsic absurdity, that has brought 
it into contempt. Raise it above the 
frivolous purpose's to which it has beicn 
applie'd, strip it of the gloom and liorror 
with >\}iich it has been surrounded, and 
lh(‘re is none of the whole circle of 
viMonary creeds that could more delight- 
fully ek'vate the imagination, or more 
t(*nderly alfect the la'iirt. It would be- 
come a sovereign comfort at the bed of 
death, soothing the bitter tear wrung 
from us by the agony of our mortal 
separation. AVhat could be more' con- 
soling than the idea, that the souls of 
those whom we once loved w'cre per- 
mitted to return and watch over our wel- 
fare? That alfect ionate and guardian 
spirits sat by our pillow s when we sk'pt, 
keeping a vigil over our most helpk'ss 
hours? That Ix'auty and innocence, 
whi<*h had languished into the tomb, yet 
smiled unseen around us, revealing them- 
selves in tliose blest dreams wdK'rein we 
live over again the liours of past (aidear- 
meiit ? A bcliel* of this kind would, 1 
should think, be a new incentive to vir- 
tue; rendering us circumspect even in 
our most secret moiiK'nls, from the idea 
that those' we once loved and honoured 
were* invisible witnesses of all our actions. 

it woiWd take away, too, from that 
loneliness and destitution which we are 
a])t to feel more and more as we get on 
in our pilgrimage through the wilderness 
of this world, anfl find that those who set 
forw'ard with us, lovingly and clieerily, 
on the journey, have one by one dropped 
away from our side. Place the super- 
stition in this light, and I confess I should 
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like to bo a believer in it. I see nothing 
in it that is incompatible with the tender 
and merciful nature of our religion, nor 
revolting to the wishes and afibetions of 
the heart. 

'i’here are departed beings that I have 
loved as I never again shall love in this 
world; — that have loved me as I never 
again shall be loved ! If such beings do 
ever retain in their blessed spheres the 
attachments which they f(‘lt on earth ; 
if they take an interest in the poor con- 
cerns of transient mortality, and are per- i 
rnitted to hold communion with those | 
whom they have loved on earth, I feed as I 
if now% at this deep hour of night, in ! 
this sih'nce and solitude, 1 could receive [ 
their visitation with th(J most solemn, but j 
unalloyed, delight. | 

In truth, such visitations would he too ! 
happy for this world ; they would he in- j 
compatible with the nature of this imper- j 
feet state of being. We arc here jdaced j 
in a mere scc'iie. of spiritual thraldom ; 
and restraint. Our souls arc shut in and ] 
limited by hounds and harriers ; shackh'd ' 
by mortal infirmities, and subject to all ; 
tht^ gross im])ediments of matter. In j 
vain would they seek to act ind(‘[)endently 
of tlj(5 body, and to mingle together in I 
spiritual intercourse. They can only a('A 
Jiere through their fleshly organs. 'Jdieir 
earthly loves are made up of transi(*nt 
embraces and long separations. The 
most intimate friendship, of what brief | 
and scatter(*d jiortions of time does it ^ 
consist ! We take each other by tlic j 
hand, and we exchange a few words and 
looks of kindness, and we rejoice to- 
gt*ther for a few short momcaits, and 
then days, months, years intervt'iie, and 
we see and know nothing of each other. 
Or granting that we dwell together for 
the full season of this our mortal lilii, the 
grave soon closes its gates between us, 
and then our sjiirits arc doomed to remain 
in separation and widowhood, until they | 
meet again in that more perfect state of 
being, where soul will dwell with soul in 
blisslul communion, and there will be j 
neither death, nor absence, nor any 
thing else to interrupt o'ur felicity. 


In the foregoing paper I have al- 
luded to the writings of some of the old 
Jewish rabbins. They abound wdth wild 


theories ; hut among them are many 
truly poetical fliglits, and their ideas are 
often very beautifully expressed. Their 
speculations on the nature of angels are 
curious and fanciful, though much re- 
sembling the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers. In the writings of the 
Rabbi Elcazcr is an account of' the temp- 
tation of our first parents and the fall of 
the angels, which the parson pointed out 
to me as having probably furnished some 
of the groundwork for “ Paradise Lost.” 

According to Elenzer, the ministering 
angels said to the Deity, “ What is there 
in man that thou makest him of such 
importance ? Js he any thing else tlian 
vanity '! for he can scarcely reason a 
little on terrestrial things.” To which 
God replied, ‘‘Do you imagine that I 
will he exalted and glorified only by you 
here above ? 1 am the same behJw that 

I am here. Who is there* among you 
that can call all the creatures by their 
name's 7” Thc're was none found among 
them that could do so. At that moment 
Adam arose, and calk'd all th(' creatures 
by their names. Soedng whic'h, the 
ministering angt'ls said among them- 
s(‘lves, “ Lc't us consult together how we 
may cause Adam to sin against tlio 
Oeator, otherwise he will not fixil to 
become our master.” 

Sammael, who was a great prince in 
th(‘ heavens, was pres('nt at this council, 
wdth the saints of the first order, and the 
s(‘raphim of six bands. Sammael chose 
s(‘veral out of the twelve orders to ac- 
company him, and des('f*nded below, for 
the purpose of visiting all the creatures 
which God had created. lie found none 
more cunning and more fit to do evil 
than the serpent. 

'IJie rabbi then treats of the seduction 
and the fall of man ; of the consequent 
fall of the demon, and the pimisliment 
which God inflicted on Adam, Eve, and 
the serpent. “ I Ic made them all come 
before him ; pronounced nine maledic- 
tions on Adam and Eve, and condemned 
them to sufler deatli ; and he precipitated 
Sammael and all his band from heavem. 
He cut off the ffjet of the serpent, which 
had before the figure of a camel (Sam- 
rnacl having been mounted on him), and 
he cursed him among all beasts and ani- 
mals.” 
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GENTILITY. 

^ True Gentrio stancleth in the trade 

OfvirtuouH lile, net in the fleshly line ; 

For bloud is knit, blit (jeiiine is divine. 

MiiiROR p’OR Magistrates. 

I HAVE mentionod some peculiarities 
of tlic squire in the education of his 
sons ; hut 1 would not have it thought 
that his instructions were din^cted chkjfly 
to their personal accomplisliments. He 
took greiit pains also to form their minds, 
and to inculcate what he calls good old 
]:inglish princijiles, such as are laid down 
in the writings of Peach(.*m and his con- 
temjioraries. There is one author of 
whom he cannot sjieak without indigna- 
tion, which is Ghesterfield. lie avers 
that he did much, for a time, to injure 
the true national character, and to intro- 
duce, instead of open manly sincerity, 
a hollow perfidious courtliness. “ His 
maxims,” lieaflirms, “ were calculated to 
chill the delightful entliusiasm of )outh ; 
to make them ashamed of that romance 
which is the dawn of generous manhood, 
and to impart to them a cold polish and 
a premature worldliness. 

“ Many of Lord Chesterfield’s maxims 
would make a young man a men* man of 
pleasure ; but an English g(*ntleman. 
'■^^hould not be a mere man of pleasure, 
lie has no right to such selfish indulgence*. 
His ease, his leisure, his opulence, are 
debts due to his country, which he must 
ever stand r(;ady to discharge. He 
should he a man at all points, simple, 
frank, courteous, intelligent, accomplish- 
ed, and informed ; upright, intrepid, and 
disinterested ; one that can rnirigh^ among 
Yreemciii ; that can cope with statesmen ; 
that can champion his country and its 
rights either at homo or abroad. In a 
country like. England, where there is 
such free and unbounded sco|)e for the 
exertion of intellect, and where o])inion ' 
and example have such weight with the 
people, every gentleman of fortune and 
leisure should feel himself hound to em- 
ploy himself in some way towards promot- 
ing the prosperity or glory of the nation. 
In a country where intellect and action 
are trammelled and restrained, men of 
rank and fortune may become idlers and 
triflers with iitqiunity : but an English 
coxcomb is inexcusable; and this, per- 


haps, is the reason why he is the most 
offensive and insupportable coxcomb in 
the world.” 

The squire, as Frank Flraccbridge in- 
forms me, would often hold forth in this 
manner to his sons when they were about 
leaving the palernal roof; one to travel 
abroad, one to go to the army, and one 
to the university. He used to have them 
with him in the library, which is hung 
with the portraits of Sydney, Surrey, 
Raleigh, Wyat, and others. “ Look at 
those models of true English gentlemen, 
my sons,” he would say with enthusiasm ; 
“ those were men that wreathed the 
graces of the most delicate and refined 
taste firound the stern virtues of the 
soldier; that mingl(*d what w’as gentle 
and gracious, witli what was liardy and 
manly ; that possessed the true chivalry 
of spirit, which is thc^ exalted essence of 
manhood. TJiey are the lights by which 
the youth of the country should array 
themselves. They were the [)att(*rns and 
the; idols of their country at home ; they 
were the illustrators of its dignity abroad. 
‘ Surrey,’ says Camden, ‘ was the first 
nobleman that illustrated his high birth 
wdth the beauty of learning. H(^ was 
acknowledged to be the gallantest man, 
the politest lover, and the completest 
gentleman of his time.’ And as to Wyat, 
Ills friend Surrey most amiably testifies 
of him, that his person was majestic and 
beautiful, his visage ‘stern and mild;’ 
that ho sung, and played the lute with 
remarkable sweetness ; spoke foreign 
languages with grace and fluency, and 
possessed an inexhaustible fund of wit. 
And see what a high commendation is 
passed upon these illustrious friends : 

‘ They were the two chieftains, who, 
having travelled into Italy, and there 
tasted the sweet and stately measures and 
style of the Italian poetry, greatly polish- 
ed our rude and homely manner of vul- 
gar poetry from what it had been befire, 
and therefore may he justly called the 
reformers of our English poetry and 
style.’ And Sir Philip Sydney, who has 
left us such nionurgents of elegant thouglit, 
and generous sentiment, and whck illus- 
trated his chivalrous spirit so gloriously 
in the field. And Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the elegant courtier, the intrepid soldier, 
the enterprising discoverer, the cnlight- 
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ened philosopher, the magnanimous 
mart)rr. Tluise arc the men for English 
gentlemen to study. Chesterfield, with 
his cold and courtly maxims, would have 
chilled and impoverished such spirits, 
lie would have blighted all the budding 
romance of their temperaments. Sydney 
would never have written his Arcadia, 
nor Surrey have challenged the world in 
vindication of the beauties of his Geral- 
dine. These are the men, rny sons,” 
tlic squire will continue, “ that show to 
what our national character may be ex- 
alted, when its strong and powerful 
qualities are duly wrought up and refined. 
The solidest bodies are capable of the 
higliest polish ; and there is no character 
that may be wrought to a more exquisite 
and unsullied brightness, than that of 
the true English gentleman.” 

When Guy w'as about to depart for 
the army, the squire again took him 
aside, and gave him a long exhortation. 
He warned him against that aflectafion 
of cool-blooded indifR'renco, which ho 
was told was cultivated by the young 
British officers, among whom it was a 
study to “ sink the soldier,” in the mere 
man of fashion. “ A soldier,” said he, 

“ without pride and enthusiasm in Ids 
profession, is a mere sanguinary hireling. 
Nothing distinguishes him from the mer- 
cenary bravo but a spirit of jiatriotism, 
or a tldrst for glory. It is the fashion, 
now-a-days, my son,” said he, “ to laugh 
at the spirit of chivalry ; when that spirit 
is really extinct, the jirofession of the 
soldier becomes a mere trade of blood.” 
He then set before him the conduct of 
Edward the Black Prince, who is his 
mirror of chivalry; valiant, generous, 
affable, humane ; gallant in the field : 
but when he came to dwell on his cour- 
tesy towards his prisoner, the king of 
France ; how he received him into his 
tent, rather as a conqueror than as a 
captive ; attended on him at^ tabic like 
one of his retinue; rode uncovered be- 
side him on his entry into London, 
mounted on a common palfrey, while his 
prisoner was mounted in state on a white 
steed of stately beauty ; the tears of 
enthusiasm stood in the old gentleman’s 
eyes. 

Finally, on taking leave, the good 
squire put in his son’s hands, as a ma- 


nual, one of his favourite old volumes, 
the Life of the Chevalier Bayard, by 
Godefroy; on a blank page of which he 
had written an extract from the Mort 
d’Arthur, containing the eulogy of Sir 
Ector over the body of Sir Launcelot of 
the Lake, which the squire considers as 
comprising the excellencies of a true 
soldier. “ Ah, Sir Launcelot ! thou wert 
head of all Christian knights; now there 
thou Host : thou were never matched of 
none earthly kniglits’ hands. And thou 
w'crt the dirtiest knight that ever bare 
shield. And thou w^re tlic truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrood horse ; 
and thou were the truest lover of a sinful 
man that ever loved woman. And thou 
were the kindest man that ever strook 
with sword ; and thou wa^re the goodliest 
person that over came among the presse 
of knights. And thou were the meekest 
man and the gentlest tliat ever eate in 
hall among ladies. And thou were the 
sternest knight to Ihy mortal foe that 
ever put spearc in the rest.” 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Each city, each town, and every village, 

Aflbrds us cither an alms or pillage. 

And if the weather be cold and raw, ^ 

Then in a barn we tumble on straw. 

If warm and lair, by yea-cock and nay-cock. 

The iiclds will afford us a hedge or a haycock. 

MeRKY BEOCiARS, 

As I w'as w'alking one evening with 
the Oxonian, Master Simon, and the ge- 
neral, in a meadow not far from the 
village, v^e heard the sound of a fiddle, 
rudely played, and looking in the direc- 
tion from whence it came, we saw a 
thread of smoko curling up from among 
the trees. The sound of music is always 
attractive ; for, wherever there is music, 
there is good-humour, or good-will. We 
passed along a footpath, and had a peep, 
through a break in the hedge, at the mu- 
sician and his party, when the Oxonian 
gave us a wink, and told us that if we 
would follow him we should have some 
sport. 

It proved to be a gipsy encampment, 
consisting of three or four little cabins, 
or tents, made of blankets and sail-cloth, 
spread over hoops that were stuck in the 
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ground. It was on onn side of a green 
lane, close under a hawthorn hedge, with 
a broad beech-tree spreading above it. A 
small rill tinkled along close by, through 
the fresh sward, that looked like a 
carj)et. 

• A tea-kettle was hanging by a crooked 
piece of iron, over a fire made from dry 
sticks and h'aves, and two old gipsies, in 
red cloaks, sat crouched on the grass, 
gossiping over their evening eup of tea ; 
for these creatures, though they live in 
the open air, have their ideas of fireside 
comforts. There were two or three chil- 
dren sleeping on the straw with which 
the tents were littered ; a couple of don- 
keys were grazing in the lane, and a 
thievish-looking dog was lying before the 
fire. Some of tluj younger gipsies werf' 
dancing to the music of a fiddle, played 
by a tall slender stripling, in an old 
frock-coat, with a peacock’s feather stuck 
in his hatband. 

As we approached, a gipsy girl, with 
a jiair of fine roguish eyes, came up, and, 
as usual, o fie red to tell our fortunes. I 
could not but admire a certain degree 
of slattern elegance about the baggage. 
Her long black silken hair was curiously 
plaited in numerous small braids, and 
negligently put up in a jiicturesque style 
ihat a painter might Iiave been proud to 
have devised. Her dress was of figured 
chintz, rather ragged, and not over clean, 
but of a variety of most harmonious and 
agreeable colours ; for these beings have 
a singularly fine eye for colours. Her 
straw hat was in her hand, and a red 
cloak thrown over one arm. 

, The Oxonian offered at once to have 
his fortune told, and the girl began with 
the usual volubility of her race ; but he 
drew her on one side, near the hedge, as 
he said he Iiad no idea of having his 
secrets overheard. I saw he was talking 
to her instead of she to him, and by his 
glancing towards us now and then, that 
he was giving the baggage some private 
hints. When they returned to us, he 
assumed a very serious air. “ Zounds I” 
said he, “ it’s very astonishing how these 
creatures come by their knowledge ; this 
girl has told me some things that I 
tliought no one knew but myself!” 

The girl now assailed the general : 
“ Come, your honour,” said she, “ I see 

by your face you’re a lucky man ; but 
you’re not happy in your mind ,* you’re 
not, indeed, sir — but have a good heart, 
and give me a good piece of silver, and 

I’ll tell you a nice fortune.” 

The general had received all her ap- 
proaches with a banter, and liad suffered 
her to get hold of his hand ,* but at the 
mention oft he piece of silver, he hemmed, 
looked grave, and turning to us, asked 
if we had not better continue our walk. 
“Come, my master,” said the girl, archly, 

“ you’d not be in such a hurry if you 
knew all that 1 could tell you about a 
fair lady that has a notion for you. 
Come, sir, old love burns strong ; tlu^re’s 
many a one comes to see weddings that 
go away brides themselves !” Here the 
girl whispered something in a low voice, 
at which the general coloured u]), was a 
little fluttered, and suffered himself to be 
drawn aside under the hedge, whore he 
appeared to listen to her with great earn- 
estness, and at the end paid her half-a- 
erown with an air of a man that has got 
the w'orth of his money. 

1’he girl next made her attack upon 
Master Simon, who, however, was too 
old a bird to be caught, knowing that it 
would end in an attack upon his purse, 
jibout which he is a little sensitive. As 
he has a great notion, however, of being 
considered a roister, he chucked her 
under the chin, played her off with rather 
broad jokes, and put on something of the 
rake-helly air, that we see now and then 
assumed on the stage, by the sad-boy 
gentlemen of the old school. “ Ah, your 
honour,” said the girl, with a malicious 
leer, “ you were not in such a tantrum 
last year, when I told you about the 
widow you know who ; but if you had 
taken a friend’s advice, you’d never have 
come away from Doncaster races 'with a 
flea in your car 1” 

There was a secret sting in this speech 
that seemed quite to disconcert Master 
Simon. He Jerked aw’ay his hand in a 
pet, smacked his whip, whistled to his 
dogs, and intimated that it was high time 
to go home. TI^p girl, however, was de- 
termined not to lose her harvest. She 
now turned upon n)c, and as I have a 
weakness of spirit where there is a pretty 
face concerned, she soon wheedled me 
out of my money, and, in return, read 
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mo a fortune ; which, if it prove true, 
and T arn determined to believe it, will 
make me one of tlic luckiest men in the 
chronicles of Cupid. 

I saw that the Oxonian w'as at the 
bottom of all this oracular mystery, and 
was disposed to amuse himself with the 
general, whose tender approaches to the 
widow have attracted the notice of the 
wag. I was a little curious, however, 
to know the meaning of the dark hints 
which had so suddenly disconcerted 
Master Simon ; and took occasion to fall 
in the rear with the Oxonian on our way 
home, w'Ik'II he laughed heartily at my 
cpiestions, and gave me ample informa- 
tion on the subjtK^t. 

The truth of the matter is, that Master 
Simon has met with a sad r(‘hufl' since 
my Christmas visit to the ITall. lie 
usc'd at that time to bc^ joked about a 
widows, a fine dashing w’ornnn, as he* pri- 
vately informed me. 1 had supposed the 
pleasure he betrayed on these occasions 
resulted from th('. usual fondness of old 
bachelors for being t(*ased about getting 
married, and about flirting, and being 
fickle and false-h(.'art(‘d. I am assured, 
however, that Mast(^r Simon had really 
persuaded liimself the widow had a kind- 
ness for him ; in consequence of which 
he had been at some extraordinary ex- 
pense in new cloth(\s, and hud actually 
got Frank Bracebridgf? to order him a 
coat from Stultz. He began to throw 
out hints about the importance of a man’s 
settling himself in life Ixdbre he grew 
old ; he would look grave whenever the 
widow and matrimony were mentioned 
in tlie same sentence ; and privately 
asked the opinion of the squire and 
parson about the prudence of marrying 
a widow with a rich jointure, but who 
had several children. 

An important member of a great fa- 
mily connexion cannot harp much upon 
the theme of matrimony without its 
taking wind ; and it soon got buzz(‘d 
about that Mr. Simon Bracebridge was 
actually gone to Doncaster races, wdth a 
new horse ; but that he meant to return 
in a ^urricle with a fady by his side. 
Master Simon did, indeed, go to the races, 
and that with a new horse ; and the 
dashing widow did make her appearance 
in a curricle; but it was unfortunately 


driven by a strapping young Irish dra- 
goon, with whom even Master Simon’s 
self-complacency would not allow him to 
venture into competition, and to whom 
sh(i was married shortly alter. 

It was a matter of sore chagrin to 
Master Simon for several months, having 
never before been fully committ(‘d. The 
dullest head in the lamily had a joke 
upon him ; and there is no one that likes 
less to b(i bantered than an absolute 
joker. He took refuge for a time at 
Lady Lillycrad’s, until the matter should 
blow over ; and occupied himself by look- 
ing over her accounts, regulating the vil- 
lage cboir, and inculcating loyalty into 
a pct,bullfmch, by teaching him to whis- 
tle “ God save the King.” 

Fie has now pn.'tty nearly recovered 
from the mortification ; holds up his 
head ; and laughs as much as any one ; 
again affects to ])ity married men, and 
is particularly facetious about widows, 
when Lady LillycraR is not by. His 
only time of tri.'il is when the general 
g(;ts hold of him, who is infinitely heavy 
and persevering in his waggery, and 
will interweav(i a dull joke through the 
various topics of a whoh^ dinner-time. 
Master Simon ofleiJ parries these attacks 
by a stanza from his old work of “ Cu- 
pid’s Solicitor for liovc • 

“ ’Tis in vain to wooe a widow over long, 

In once or twice her iniiid you ipay perceive; 

Widows are subtle, be they old or young. 

And by their wiles young men they will de- 
ceive.’' 


LOVE-CHARMS. 


Chime, do not weep, jny girl, 

Forget him, pretty peneiveness; there will 
Come others, every day, as good as he. 

fciiR J. Suckling. 

The approach of a wedding in a fa- 
mily is always an event of groat import- 
ance, but particularly so in a household 
like this, in a retired part of the country. 
Master Simon, who is a pervading spirit, 
and, through means of the butler and 
housekeepeer, knows every thing that 
goes forward, tells me that the maid- 
servants are continually trying their for- 
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tunes, and that the servants’ hall has of 
late been quite a scene of incantation. 

It is amusing to notice how the oddi- 
ties of the head of a fatnily flow down 
through all the branches. The squire, 
in the indulgence of his love of every 
thing that smacks of old tim(‘s, has ladd 
so many grave conversations with the 
{)arson at table, about popular supersti- 
tions and traditional rites, that they have 
been carried from the parlour to the 
kitchen by the listening domestics, and, 
being apparently sanclion(‘d by such 
high authority, tlie whole house has be- 
come infected by them. 

The servants arc all versed in the 
common modes of trying luck, and the 
charms to insure constanc-y. They'read 

1 tb(‘ir ibrtunes by drawing strokes in the 
t'ashf's, or by repeating a form of words, 
and looking in a pail of water. St. 

1 Mark’s eve, J am told, was a busy time 
with them ; being an appointed night foi^ 
cerlain mystic ceremonies. Several of 
j them sowed hemp-seed to be reaped by 

1 their true lovers, and th(‘y even v<m1ured 

1 upon the solemn and liNirful pr(;paration 
j of the dumb-cake. Tliis must be done 
j fasting, and in silence. TIkj ingredients 
are handed down in traditional Ibrm. 
“ An ('ggshell full of salt, an eggshell 
jj^dl of malt, and an eggshell full of 
barley-meal.” When the cake is ready, 
it is j)ut uj)on a pan over the fire, and 
the future husband will appear, turn the 
cake and retire ; but if a word is spoken, 
or a fast is broken, during this awful 
ceremony, there is no knowing what 
Jiorrible conseejnences would ensue 1 
'rh(j experiments, in the jn-esent iii- 
<?tanc(', came to no result ; they that 
j sowed the hemp-seed forgot the magic 
rhynu' that they were to pronounce, so 
the tru() lov(ir never appeared ; and as to 
tlie dumb-eake, wbat bidween tb(j awful 
stillness they had to keep, and the awdul- 
1 ness of the midnight hour, their hearts 
i failed them when they had put the cake 

1 in the pan ; so that, on the striking of 
the great house-clock in the servants’ 

1 hall, they were seized with a sudden 
j panic, and ran out of the room, to which 
' they did not return until morning, when 
they found the mystic cake burnt to a 
cinder. 

The most persevering at these spells, 

♦ 

H 

however, is Phoebe Wilkins, the house- 
keeper’s niece. As she is a kind of jiri- 
vileged personage, and rather idle, she 
has more time to occupy herself with 
these matters. She has always had her 
head full of love and matrimony. She 
knows the dream-book by heart, and 
is quite an oracle among the little girls 
of the family, who always come to her 
to interpret their dreams in the morn- 
ings. 

During the present gayety of the house, 
however, the poor girl has worn a face 
full of troid)lc ; and, to use the house- 
keeper’s words, “ has fallen into a sad 
hystericky way lately.” It seenas that 
she was born and brought uj) in the vil- 
lage, where her fither was parish clerk, 
and she was an early playmate and 
sweetheart of young Ja(dv Tibbets. Since 
sbe has come to live at the Hall, how- 
ever, her head has been a little turned. 

iPeing very prCLtty, and naturally genteel, 
sh(‘ has been much noticed and indulged; 
and b(‘ing the hous(d((‘<‘per’s ni(‘ce, she 
has held an equivocal station between 
a servant and a companion. She has 
l<‘arnt something of fashions and notions 
among the young ladies, wdiich have 
eflected quite a metamorphosis ; inso- 
much that her finery at church on Sun- 
da} s has giv(m mortal offc'nce to her 
former intimates in the village. This 
has occasioned the misrepresentations 
which have awakened the implacable 
family pride of Dame Tibbets. But wdiat 
is w'orsc, Phoibe, having a spice of co- 
quetry in her dis[)osilion, showed it on 
one or two occasions to her lover, which 
produced a dow'iiright quarrel; and Jack, 
l)(*ing very proud and fiery, has abso- 
lutely t^iriK'd bis back upon her for seve- 
ral successive Sundays. 

The poor girl is full of sorrow and 
repentance, and would fain make up with 
her lover ; but he feels his security, and 
stands aloof. In this he is doubtless 
encourage*)* by Ids niotlier, who is con- 
tinually reminding him what he owes to 
his family ; for this same family pride 
seems doomed to be the eternal banc of 
lovers. * ^ 

As I hate to see a pretty face in 
trouble, 1 have felt quite concerned for 
the luckless Phenbe, ever since I heard 
her story. It is a sad thing to Ix^ 
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thwarted in love at any time, but parti- 
cularly so at this tender season of the 
year, when every living thing, even to 
the very butterfly, is sporting with its 
mate ; and the green fields, and the bud- 
ding groves, and the singing of the birds. 


When she came back to the house, 
she was faint and pale, and went imme- 
diately to bed. The next morning she 
told the porter’s wife that she had seen 
some one close by the hedge in the m(‘a- 
dow, which she was sure was young 


and the sweet smell of the flow('rs, are | Tibbets ; at any rate, she had dreamt of 
enough to turn the head of a love-sick | him all night ; both of which, the old 
girl. I am told that the coolness of i dame assured her, were most happy 


young Ready-Money lies very heavy at signs. It has since turned out that th(i 
poor Pheebe’s licart. Instead of singing person in the meadow was old Christy, 
about the house as formerly, she goes the huntsman, who was walking his 
about pale and sighing, and is apt to nightly rounds with the great stag-hound; 
break into tears wlum her companions so that Phenbe’s faith in the charm is 
are full of merriment. completely shaken. 

Mrs. Hannah, the vestal gcmtle woman 

of my Lady Lillycrafl, has had long 

talks and walks with Plirebe, uj) and 
down the avenue, of an evening; and has 

endeavoured to squeeze some of her own THE LIBRARY. 

V(;rjuice into the other’s milky nature. 

yiie sjieaks with contempt and abhor- Ykstpuidav the fair Julia made her 
renee of the whole sex, and adviseAflrst appearance down stairs since her 
Pheebe to despise all the men as h(‘artily^accidcnt ; and the sight of her sjiread an 
as she does. But PhadKi’s loving temper universal cheerfulness through the house- 
is not to be curdled ; sh(j has no such hold. She was extremely pale, however, 
thing as hatred or contempt for mankind nnd ccvild not walk without ])ain and 
in her whole composition. She has all difliculty. SIkj was assisted, therefore, 
the simple fondness of heart of 'poor, to a sofa in the library, which is pleasant 
weak, loving w'oman ; and lua* only and retired, kK>king out among trees ; 
thoughts at pres(‘nt are, how to conciliate and so quiet, that the little birds come 
and reclaim Iku' wayward swain. hopping upon the windows, and pei'riiig 

The spells and love-charms, which are curiously into the apartmi^nt. Here sev(‘- 
matters of si)ort to the other domestics, ral of the family gathered round, and 
ar(^ serious concerns with this love- . devised means to amuse her, and make 
stricken damsel. Slie is continually try- the day jiass pl(*asantly. Lady Lilly- 
ing her fortmui in a variety of ways. J crall iament(‘d thf; w\'int of some new 
am told that she has absolutely fasted for novel to while aw^ay the time ; and was 
six Wednesdays and three; Fridays sue- almost in a pet, Ix'cause the “Author ol 
c(;ssively, having understood that it was Waverley” had not produced a work for 
a sov(‘reign charm to insure being mar- the last three months, 
ried to one’s liking within the year. She There was a motion made to call on 
carries about, also, a lock of her sweet- the parson for some of his old legimds or 
heart’s hair, and a riband lie once gave ghost stories; but to this Lady Lillycrafl 
her, being a mode of producing const«an- ; objected, as they w'ere apt to give her the 
cy in her lover. She even wa;nt so far | vapours. General Harbottle gave a mi- 


THE LIBRARY. 

Yksterdav the fair Julia made her 
(first appearance down stairs since her 
accident ; and the sight of her sjiread an 
universal cheerfulness through the house- 
hold. SIk; was extremely pale, however, 
and ccvild not walk without jiain and 
difliculty. SIk; was assisted, therefore, 
to a sofa in the library, which is pleasant 
and retired, looking out among trees ; 
and so quiet, that the little birds come 
hopping upon the windows, and pem'iiig 
curiously into the apartmi^nt. Here sev('- 
ral of the family gathered round, and 
devised means to amuse her, and make 
the day jiass pl(*asantly. Lady Lilly- 
crafl lament (‘d tlif; w\'int of some new 
novel to while aw^ay the time ; and was 
almost in a pet, Ix'cause the “Author of 
Waverley” had not produced a work for 
the last three months. 

There was a motion made to call on 
the parson for some of his old legmids or 
ghost stories; but to this Lady Lillycrafl 
objected, as they w'ere apt to give her the 


as to try her fortune by the moon, wdiich | 
has always had much to do with lovers’ 
dreams and fancies. For this purpose j 
she went out in the night of the full j 
moon, knelt on a stoiu; in tlx; meadow, | 
and repeated the old traditional rhyme : 

“ All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee ; 

I pray thee, good moon, now show to me 
The youth who my future husband shall be.” 


nute account, for the sixth time, of the 
disaster of a friend in India, who had his 
leg bitten off by a tig(;r, w^hilst he was 
hunting ; and was proceeding to m(;nace 
the comjitiny with a chapter or two about 
Tippoo Sail). 

At length the ca])tain bethought him- 
self, and said, he believed he had a manu- 
script tale lying in one corner of his 
campaigning trunk, which, if he could 
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find, and the company were desirous, he 
would read to them. The otFer was j 
eagerly accepted. He retired, and soon 
returned with a roll of blotted manu- 
script, in a very gentlemanlike, but 
nearly illegible, hand, and a great part 
written on cartridge-paper. 

. “ It is one of the scribhlings,” said he, 

“ of my poor friend, ("harles Lightly, of 
the dragoons. He was a curious, ro- 
mantic, studious, fanciful fellow; the 
favourite, and often the unconscious butt 
of his fcllow-officers, who entertained 
themselves with his eccentricities. He 
was in some of the hardest service in the 
peninsula, and distinguished himself by 
ins gallantry. When the intervals of 
duty jiermitted, he ’v\as fond of roving 
about the country, visiting noted places, 
and was (‘xtremely fond of Moorish ruins. 
When at his quarters, he was a peat 
scribbler, and passed much of his leisure 
with his f)en in his hand. 

“As 1 was a much younger officer/' 
and a very young man, he took me, in a 
manner, under his care, and we became 
close fricaids. 1 le used oftcai to read his 
writings to me, having a great confidence 
in my taste, for 1 always praised them. 
Poor fellow ! ho was shot down clos(' by 
me at Waterloo. We lay wounded to- 
gether for some time, during a hard con- 
LtJst that took place near at hand. As T 
was least hurt, I tried to rf;lieve him, and 
to stanch the blood which flowed from a 
wound in his breast. H(^ lay with his 
head in my lap, and looked up thankfully 
in my fiict*, but shook his head faintly, 
and made a sign that it was all over with 
him ; and, indeed, he died a few minutes 
afterwards, just as our men had repulsed 
the enemy, and came to our relief. 1 
have liis favourite dog and his pistols to 
this day, and several of his manuscripts, 
which he gav\i to me at dilferent times. 
The one 1 am now going to read, is a 
tale which he said he wrote in Spain, 
during tlie time that he lay ill of a wound 
received at Salamanca.” 

We now arranged ourselves to hear 
the story. The captain seated himself 
on the sofa, beside the fair Julia, who I 
had noticed to he somewhat affected by 
the picture he had carck'ssly drawn ofj 
wounds and dangers in a field of battle. 
She now leaned her arm fondly on his 


shoulder, and her eye glisteruid as it 
rested on the manuscript of thci poor 
literary dragoon. Lady J^illycraft buried 
herself in a deep, well-cushioned elbow- 
chair. Her dogs were nestled on soft 
mats at her feet ; and the gallant general 
took his station, in an arm-chair, at her 
side, and toyed with her elegantly orna- 
mented 'svork-bag. The rest of the circle 
being all equally well accommodated, the 
captain began his story; a copj^ of which 
I have procured for the benefit of the 
reader. 


THE STUDENT OF SALAMANCA. 

What a life doc T lead with my master; Tiothin<r 
but blowjiijf of bellowea, beating? of sfunfs, and 
Kcrapin|j^ ot croslcts! It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can undei stand the lanpiiafro of it. 
Sublimation, almi^ation, calcination, rubificatioii, 
albification, and fermentation ; with ns many termes 
impossible to be utleri'd as the arte to be com- 
passed. 

Ijlly’s Gallatiiea. 

Once upon a time, in the ancient city 
of (Tranada, there sojourned a young 
maiiiof the name of Antonio de (Jastros. 
He wore the garb of a student of Sala- 
mantn, and was pursuing a course of 
reading in the library of the university ; 
and, at intervals of leisure, indulging his 
curiosity by (examining those remains of 
Moorish magnificence lor which Granada 
is renowned. 

Whilst occupied in his studies, he 
frequently noticed an old man of a sin- 
gular nj)pearance, who was likewise a 
visiter to the library. He was lean and 
withered, though apparently more from 
.study than from age. His eyiis, though 
bright and visionary, were sunk in his ! 
head, and thrown into shade by over- 
hanging eyebrows. His dress was al- 
ways the same ; a black doublet, a short 
black cloak, ve/y rusty and threadbare, 
a small rulf, and a large overshadowing 
hat. • 

His appetite for knowledge seemed 
insatiable. He would pass whole days 
in the library a^^sorbed in study, con- 
sulting a multiplicity of authors, as though 
he w^as pursuing some interesting .subject 
through all its ramifications ; so that, in 
general, when evening came, he was 
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almost buried among books and manu- 
scripts. 

The curiosity of Antonio was excited, 
and ho inquired of the attendants con- 
cerning the stranger. No one could give 
him any information, excepting that he 
liad been for some time past a casual 
frequenter of the library ; that his reading 
lay chiefly among works treating of the 
occult sciences, and that he was par- 
ticularly curious in his inquiries after 
Arabian manuscripts. 'I'hey added, that 
he never h(ild communication with any 
one, excepting to ask for particular works; 
that, after a fit of studious application, he 
would disappear for several days, and 
even weeks, and wh(‘n he revisited the 
library, he would look more wilh(‘n‘d 
and haggard than ever. The student 
felt intereshid by this account ; he was 
leading ratlier a desultory life, and had 
all that eapricious curiosity which springs 
up in idleness. 1 le determined to make 
himself acquainted with this book-worm, 
and find out who and what he was. 

The next time that lie saw the old man at 
the library he commenced his approaches, 
by requesting jx'rmission to look into one 
of the volumes with which the unknown 
appeared to have done. The latter merely 
bowed his head in token of assent. After 
pretending to look through the volume 
with great attention, he returned it with 
many acknowledgments. I'hc stranger 
made no reply. 

“ May I ask, senor,” said Antonio, 
with some hesitation, “ may 1 ask what 
you are searching after in all these 
books 

The old man raised his head, with an 
expression of surprise, at having his 
studies interrupted for the first time, and 
by so intrusive a question. lie sur- 
veyed the student with a side glance from 
head to foot : “ Wisdom, my son,” said 
he, calmly ; “ and the search requires 
every moment of my attention.” He then 
cast his eyes upon his book and resumed 
his studies. 

“ But, father,” said Antonio, “ cannot 
you spare a moment to point out the road 
to others ? It is to experienced travellers, 
like you, that we strangers in the path of 
knowledge must look for directions on 
our journey.” 

The stranger looked disturbed : “ I 


I have not time enough, my son, to learn,” 
said he, “ much less to teach. I am 
j ignorant myself of the path of true 
knowledge ; how then can I show -it to 
others ?” 

“ Well, but, father — ” 

“ 8cnor,” said the old man, mildly, 
but earnestly, “ you must see that 1 have 
but few steps more to the grave. In that 
short space have I to accomplish the 
whole business of my existence. I have 
no time for words ; every word is as one 
grain of sand of my glass wasted. Suffer 
me to be alone.” 

There was no replying to so complete 
a closing of the door of intimacy. The 
student found himself calmly, but totally 
n*puls(id. Though (*urious tind inquisitive, 
yet he w%as naturally modest, and on 
afler-thoughts he blushed at his own in- 
trusion. II is mind soon became occupied 
by other objects. He passed sev(;ral 
days wandering among the mouldering 
piles of Moorish architecture, those me- 
lancholy monuments of an elegant and 
voln])tuous people. He paced the de- 
serted halls of the Alhambra, the paradise 
of the Moorish kings. He visited the 
great court of the lions, famous for the 
perfidious massacre of the gallant Aben- 
cerrages. He gazed with admiration at 
its mosaic cupolas, gorgeously painted in 
gold and azure ; its basins of marble, ilfs 
alabaster vase, su})ported by lions, and 
storied w ith inscriptions. 

His imagination kindled as he wan- 
dered among these scenes. They were 
calculated to awaken all the enthusiasm 
of a youthful mind. Most of the halls 
have anciently been beautified by foun- 
tains. The fine taste of the Arabs 
delighted in the sparkling purity and 
reviving freshness of water, and they 
erected, as it were, altars on every side, 
to that delicate element. Poetry mingles 
with architecture in the Alhambra. It 
breathes along the very walls. Wherever 
Antonio turned his eye, he beheld in- 
scriptions in Arabic, wherein the per- 
petuity of Moorish power and splendour 
within these walls was confidently pre- 
dicted. Alas ! how has the prophecy 
been falsified ! Many of the basins, where 
the fountains had once thrown up their 
sparkling showers, were dry and dusty. 
Some of the palaces were turned into 
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gloomy conv('rits, uiid tho barefoot monk 
paced through those courts, which ^had 
once glitttTod wdth tlie array, and echoed 
to the music of Moorish chivalry. 

Ill the course of liis rambles, the 
strident vpore than once encountered the 
old man ofSlio library. He was always 
alone, and so full ot‘ thought as not to 
notice any one about him. He appeared 
to be intent upon studying those half- 
buried inscri})tions, which are found, here 
and there, among the Moorish ruins, and 
seem to murmur from th(‘ earth the tale 
of former greatness. The greaUu* part 
of th(‘S(i liave since been translated ; but 
they were supp()sed by many, a^ the 
time, to contain symbolical nwclations, 
and maxims of th(' Arabian sages* and 
astrologers. As Antonio saw the stranger 
ap[)ar(‘ntly decipluTing these inscrip- 
tions, he felt an eager longing to make 
his acquaintance, and to jiarticipate in bis 
curious resea relies ; but the nqmlse he 
had UK't with at IIk' library del(‘rred him 
from making any further advances. 

He had directed his steps oiKi evening 
to the sacred mount, whi<‘h overlooks th(‘ 
b(‘autiful ^alI('y w'atered by the Darro, 
the fertile ])lain of tho Vega, and all that 
ricdi diversity of vale and mountain, that 
surrounds (Iranada with an earthly pa- 
r^idise. It was twilight when he found 
himsedfat the place, where, at the jiresent 
day, are situated the cha[)els knowai 
by the name of the Sacred ]'urnac(‘s. 
They are so called from grottoes, in 
which some of the iirimitive saints are 
said to have been burnt. At the time 
of Antonio’s visit, the jilace was an object 
of much curiosity. In an excavation of 
these grottoes, several manuscripts had 
recently been discovered, engraved on 
plates of lead. Th('y were written in the 
Arabian langiiagc, excepting one, which 
was in unknown characters. "J'he pope 
had issued a bull, forbidding any one, 
under pain of excommunication, to speak 
of these manuscripts. The jirohibilion 
bad only excited the greater curiosity ; 
and many reports were whispered about, 
that these manuscripts contained trea- 
sures of dark and forbidden knowledge. 

As Antonio was examining the place 
from whence these mysteiyous manu- 
scripts had bec'ii drawai, he again observed 
the old man of the library, wandering 
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among tbe ruins. His curiosity was now 
fully awalamed ; the time and place 
served to stimulate it. 1 le resolved to 
watch this gropeu* after sc!cret and for- 
gotten lore, and to trace him to his 
habitation. There w'as something like 
adventure in tlu; thing, that charmed his 
romantic disposition. He folb^wed the 
stranger, therefore, at a little distance ; 
at first cautiousl}^ but he soon observed 
him to be so wrapp(‘d in his own thoughts, 
as to take littli* heed of external objfrts. 

They jiassed along by the skirts of the 
mountain, and then by the shady banks 
of the Darro. Thf'v ])urMi<‘d their way, 
for some distanci* from Granada, along a 
loiK'ly road that h'd among the hills. 
'Fhc gloom of ev(‘ning was gathering, 
and it was quite dark wIkmi the stranger 
stopped at the portal of a solitary man- 
sion. 

It appi'ared to Ix' a mf're wing, or 
ruined Iragment, of what had once been 
a pile of some consequence. TIk* \valls 
W(‘re of great thickness; the windows 
narrow’, and gi'uerally secured by iron 
bars. 'J’be door was of jilanks, studdi‘d 
with iron sjiikes, and had been of great 
str(‘ngth, tbough at ])r(‘sent it was mucdi 
decayed. At one end of tbe mansion 
W'as a ruinous tower, in tbe Moorish style 
of archit(‘cture. Th(‘ edifici' had ])ro- 
bably been a c(»untry retn'at, or castle of 
pleasure, during the occujiation of Gra- 
nada by the Moors, anrl rendia’cd suffi- 
ciently strong to wilhstand any casual 
assault in those warlike tinx's. 

The old man knocked at the portal. 
A light appeared cat a small window just 
above it, and a female h(^ad lookinl out: 
it might have served as a mockd fur one 
of Raphaid’s saints. The hair wiis beau- 
tifully braided, and gathered in a silken 
net ; and tho complexion, as w'ell as 
could be judged from the light, w as that 
soft rich brunette, so becoming in southern 
beauty. 

“It is I# my child,” said the old man. 
The face instantly disappeared, and soon 
after a wicket-door in th(' large portal 
opened. Antonio, who had ventured near 
to the building, ctftight a transient sight 
of a delicate female form. A pair of 
fine black eyes darted a look of surprise 
at seeing a stranger hovering near, and 
the door W’as precipitately closed. 
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' There wns something in this sudden 
gleam of beauty that vvonderrully struck 
the imagination of the student. It was like 
a brilliant, flashing from its dark casket. 
He sauut(‘rcd about, regarding the gloomy 
pil(^ with increasing interest. A lew 
simple, wild notes, from among some 
rocks and trees at a little distance, at- 
tracted his attention. He found there a 
group of Critanas, a vagabond gipsy race, 
which at that time abounded in Spain, 
and lived in hovels and caves of the hills 
about the neighbourhood of Granada. 
Some w(ir(; busy about a fir', and others 
were listening to the uncouth music which 
oiU‘. of Ihcar companions, seated on a 
ledge of the rock, was making wilh a 
split reed. 

Antonio endeavoured to obtain some 
information of them concerning the old 
building and its inhabitants. The one 
who appeared to be their spokesman was 
a gaunt fi'llow, with a subtle gait, a 
>\hispering voice, and a sinister roll of 
the eye. He shrugged his shoulders on 
the student’s inquiries, and said that all 
was not right in that building. An old 
man inhabited it, whom nobody knew, 
and whose family nj)j)eared to be only a 
daughter and a female servant ! He and 
his companions, he added, lived up among 
the neighbouring hills; and as they had 
been about at night, they had oflen seen 
strange lights, and heard strange sounds 
from the tower. Some of the country 
people, who worked in the vineyards 
among the hills, believed the old man to 
be one that dealt in the black art, and 
were not over-fond of passing near tlas 
tower at night ; “ but for our parts,” said 
the Gitaiio, “ we are not a people lliat 
trouble ourselves much with fears of that 
kind.” 

The student endeavoured to gain more 
precise information, but they had none to 
furnish him. They began to be solicitous 
for a compensation for what they had 
already imparted ; and recollecting the 
loneliness of the place, and the vagabond 
character of his companions, he was glad 
to give them a gratuity, and to hasten 
homey^ards. ^ , 

He sat down to his studies, but his 
brain was too full of what he had seen 
and heard ; his eye was upon the page, 
but his fancy still returned to the tower. 


and he was continually picturing the little 
window, with the beautiful head peeping 
out; or the door half open, and the 
nyinpb-Iike form within. He retiix'd to 
bed, but the same objects haunted his 
dreams. He was young and suoceptible: 
and the excited state of his feelings, from 
wandering among the abodes of departed 
grace and gallantry, had predisposed him 
lor a sudden im})rossion from female 
beauty. 

The next morning he strolk'd again in 
the direction of the tower. It was still 
more forlorn by the broad glare of day 
than in the gkiom of evening. The walls 
were crumbling, and weeds and moss 
were growing in every crevice. It had 
the look of a prison ratbc'r than a dwell- 
ing-house. In one angle, however, he 
remarked a window which s(?cmed an 
exception to the surrounding squalidness. 
There was a curtain drawn within it, and 
/lowers staufling on the window-storu'. 
Whilst he was looking at it, the curtaiji 
was partially withdrawn, and a delicate 
wliite arm, of the most beautiful round- 
ness, was put forth to water the flowers. 

The student made a noise to attract 
the attention of the fair florist. He suc- 
ce(;d(‘d. 'J’be curtain was further drawn, 
and he had a glancc' of the sauKi lovely 
lace Ik' had seen the evt'iiing b(.'for(* : j,t 
was but a mere glance ; tbc' curtain again 
fell, and the casement closed. All this 
was calculated to excite the feelings of a 
romantic youth. Had he seen the un- 
known under other circumstanc(‘s, it is 
probable that he would not have Ikk'ii 
struck with her beauty; but this appear- 
ance of being shut u[> and kept a|virt 
gave her the value of a treasured gem. 
He passed and rej)assed before tlie house 
several times in the course of the day, 
but saw nothing more, lie was there 
again in the evening. The whole aspect 
of the liouse was dreary. The narrow 
windows emitted no rays of cheerful 
light, to indicate that there was social 
life within. Antonio listened at the portal, 
but no sound of voices reached his ear. 
Just then he heard the clapping to of a 
distant door, and fiiaring to be detected 
in the unworthy act of eavesdropping, 
he precipitately drew off to the opposite 
side of the road, and stood in the shadow 
of a ruined archway. 
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He now rem.'irkcd a light from a win- 
dow in the tower. It was fitful and 
ehangeabhj; commonly feeble and yel- 
lowish, as if from a lamp ; with an occa- 
sional glare of some vivid metallic colour 
■ fijdowe(^) y a dusky glow. A column 
(Hflensesh^ike wouhl now and then rise 
in the air, and hang lik(‘ a canopy over 
the tower. Inhere was altogether such a 
loneliness and se(;ming mystery about 
the building and its inhabitants, that An- 
tonio was lialf inclined to indidge the 
country peo]>l('’s notions, and to fancy it 
the den of some powerful sorem’er, and 
the fair damsel ho had secai to be sonu' 
si)cll-boun(l beauty. 

After some tiim' had elapsed, a light 
appeared in th(‘ window^ where h(* had 
seen the beautiful arm. The curtain was 
down, but it w'as so thin that he could 
jierceive the shadow' of some one passing 
and r(‘passing betwc'cn it and the light. 
He fancied that h(‘ coidd distinguish that 
the form was delicab' ; and from tire | 
alacrity of its movements, it was evi- 
dently youthlid. I le had not a doubt 
that this was the bedchamber of his 
beautiful unknown. 

Presently he beards the sound of a 
guitar, and a fem;de voic(‘ singing. lie 
drew' lu'ar cautiously, and lisbar'd. It 
;^vas a plaintive* Moorish ballad, and he 
rc'cognised ni it the* lamentations of one* 
e.>f the- Al)encerrage-s on le-aving the walls 
of luve-ly (iranaeia. It was full of ])as- 
sion anel te-nde-rne-ss. It spoke e>f the 
elelights of e-arly life*; the- henirs of love 
it had f-njoyed on the* b.'mkse)f the Darro, 
and among the blissful aboele's e)f the 
Alhambra. It be*wailed the falle.-n ho- 
*nours ol‘ the Abene_-,er rages, anel impre- 
cate-d ve*ngeaiie*e on their oppresse)rs. 
Antemio was alie-cte*d by the* music. It 
singularly cenneided wdth the place;. It 
was like* the ve)ie*e e)f ])ast times e.*clK)od 
in the* pre.'se'iit, anel breathing among the 
monuments of its de])arteei glory. 

The voice ceaseeJ ; aller a lime; the 
light disappe.*are.*d, and all was still. 

“ She* slee[)s !” said Antonio, foiidl 3 % 
lie lingered abemt the building with the 
devotiem with wdiich a le)ve*r linge*rs about 
tlm bowe*r of sleo[)ing beauty. The rising 
rnoem threw its silver beams on the gray 
walls, and glittered on the casement. 
The late gloomy landscape gradually 
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became fle)oded with its radiance. Find- 
ing, therefore, that he could no lemger 
move about in obscurity, and fearful that 
his loiterings might be observed, he re- 
luctantly retired. 

The curiosity wdiich had at first drawn 
the young man to the tower was now 
seconded by feelings of a more romantic 
kind. Ilis studies wT;ro almost entirely 
abandoned. He maintained a kind of 
blockade of tlu; old mansion ; he W'ould 
take a book w'ith him, and pass a great 
part of the day under the trees in its 
vicinity ; keeping a vigilant eye upon it, 
and (aidcavouring to ascertain w'hat were 
th(; w'alks of his mysterious charmer. 

1 le linnid, how('vc‘r, that she n(;ver w'(*nt 
out exce])t to mass, when she w'as ac- 
companied by h(*r father. He waited at 
tlu* door of tin* church, ainl ollered her 
the holy water, in th(* hopes of touching 
her hand; a little ollicc; of gallantry com- 
mon in catholic countri(‘s. Siu*, how'- 
<‘ver, niod(‘stly (biclined, w'ithout raising 
h(*r ev'cs to see w ho madt* the; oiler, and 
always took it h(‘rs(*lf Irom tlu* font. She 
W'as attentive in lu-r di*vf)tioii ; her eyes 
were n(‘V(;r tak(*ii irom the altar or tlu; 
priest ; and, on r(;turniiig home, her 
couiit(*nan<‘e was almost entirely con- 
cealed by lu'r mantilla. 

\ntoiiio had now' carried on the pur- 
suit for several davs, and was hourly 
getting more- and more inten-sted in the 
chas(*, but never a step lU'arer to the 
game*. His Inrkings about the house had 
probabl>' been noticcul, ibr he no longi-r 
saw' tlu* fair face at the window', nor the 
white arm put forth to wati-r the ilowc-rs. 
His only consolation w as to r<*j)air nightly 
to his post ol' obs(*rvation and list(*ii to 
her w'arbling, and if by chance he could 
catch a sight of her shadow', passing and 
rej)assing bitforc* the window, he thought 
himself most fortunate. 

As he was indulging in one of these 
evening vigils, which were compl(‘te re- 
vels ol* the imagination, the sound of 
approaching footste])s made him with- 
draw' into the deep shadow of the ruined 
archway, opjiosiU* to the tow'er. A (;a- 
valier apfiroachcul, wrapped in a large 
Spanish cloak. He jiaused under the 
w'iiidow of the tow’er, and after a little 
whik* began a serenade, accompanied by 
his guitar, in the usual style of Spanisli 
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gallantry. TIis voice was rich and man- 
ly ; lie touched tlie instrument with skill, 
and sang with amorous and impassioned 
elo(jiienc(*. The plume of his hat was 
buclvlcd by jewels that sparkled in the 
moonbeams ; and, as he playcnl on th(‘ 
guitar, his cloak falling off from one 
shoulder, showed him to be richly dress- 
ed. It was evident that he was a person 
of rank. 

The idea now flashed ai.Toss Antonio’s 
mind, that the afleetions of his unknown 
beauty might be engag(‘d. She was 
young, and doubtless susceptible ; and, 
it was not in the nature of Spanish fe- 
males to b(i deaf and insensible* to music 
and admiration. 'J’he surmise brought 
with it a f(*('Iing of dreariness. 'J'here 
was a pleasant dream of several days 
suddenly disfielled. lie had nev'er be- 
fore* (‘Xj)eri(‘iiced any thing of the te'iuk'r 
jiassion ; and, as its morning dreams are 
always delightful, he would fain have 
contiiuK'd in the delusion. 

“But Avbat have I to do with her 
attachments?” thought he, “I have no 
claim on her h(*art, nor even on her 
ac(jualntanc(‘. How do 1 know that she* 
is worthy of affection ? Or if she is, 
must not so gallant a lov(‘r as this, with 
his jewels, his rank, and his d(‘tes,tnhle 
music, have complet(‘ly cajitivated her ? 
A\ hat idle humour is this that I have* 
tiillen into ? 1 must again to my hooks. 

Study, study, will sotai chase away all 
these* ielle lane*ie‘s,” 

The; more he; iheiught, howe*ver, the 
meu'e he hei'came entangled in the spe‘ll 
which his live*ly imaginatiem had wove.*n 
round him; and now that a rival had 
appeared, in addition to the othe*r eibsta- 
e*les that enviroiu*d this e*nchanted lie*auly, 
she appeared te*n times more lovely and 
desirable*. It w^•^s some slight eamsola- 
tion to him to pe*rce*ive that the gallantry 
of the; unknown m(;t with no apparent 
re'turn from the* teiwer. The light of the 
window was e*xtinguishe*d. THie curtain 
remaine;d unelrawai, anel none of the cus- 
te)mary signals were given to intimate 
that the serenaele w^as accepted. 

Tlie^ e;fivalier lingered for some time; 
about the place, and sang several other 
teneler airs with a taste and feeling that 
made* Antonio’s he*art ache; at length he 
slowly retired. The student remained 


wdth folded arms, k;aning against the 
ruined arch, endeavouring to summon up 
re.*solution enough to depart ; hut tliere 
w%as a romantic fascinatieai that still en- 
chained him to the place. “ It is the 
last time,” said he, wdlling to c(VJiprom[§c 
betwee*n his feelings and hift'^ judgment, 
“ it is the last time ; then let nii; enjoy 
th(; dream a few minutes longer.” 

As his eye rang(*d about the old build- 
ing to lake a farewa*ll look, Ik* observed 
the strange light in the tower, which he 
had noticed on a former occasion. It 
kept beaming up and d(*clining as before. 
A ])illar of smok(; rose in th(* air, and 
hung in sable volumes. It w’as evident 
tlu* old man was busied in sonu* of those 
oj)(*rations that liad gaincil him the repu- 
tation of a sorcerer throughout the* n(‘igh- 
boiirhood. 

Suddenly an intense and brilliant glare 
shone through the casement, followed by 
a loud report, and then a li(‘rce and ruddy 
glow. A figure appeared at the window, 
uttering cries of agony and alarm, but 
immediately disappeared; and a body of 
smoke and tlanu* wliirh'd out of the narrow 
aperture. Antonio rush(‘d to the portal, 
and knocked at i^ w ith viol(.‘n(*e. lie was 
only answered by loud shrif*ks, and found 
that tlu* f(‘mal(*s W(‘re already in h(‘lpless 
const(*rnation. With an ex(‘rtion of d(;,v 
j)erate strength he forc(*d tin* w icket from 
its hinges, and ruslied into tin; liouse. 

He found himself in a small Vi'iulted 
hall, and by tlie light of tlu* moon which 
enter(;d at the door, lu* saw a staircast* 
to the lefl. H(* hurried up it to a narrow 
corridor, through wdiicli was rolling a 
volume of smola*. He found here ihi; 
tw'o females in a frantic state of alarm; 
one of them clasp(*d her Iiands, and im- 
plored him to save h(;r father. 

The corridor U'rminated in a spiral 
flight of steps, leading up to the tower, 
lie sprang up it to a small door, through 
the cliinks of which came a glow of 
light, and smoke was spuming out. He 
burst it opc'ii, and found himself in an 
antiipie vaulted chamh(*r, furnished witli 
a furnace, and various chemical appara- 
tus. A shattered retort lay on the stone 
floor; a (juaiitity of combustibles, nearly 
consumed, with various half- burnt books 
tand papers, were s(;nding up an expiring 
flame, and filling the chamber with sti- 
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fling smoke. Just within tlie threshold j to r(;tire, and seek the repose so necc*s- 
Iny the rejnited conjurer. He w\as bleed- I sary to her frame, proflering to remain 
ing, his elotlies were sc.orehed, and he | by her flit her until morning. “ 1 arn a 
apjieared lifeless. Antonio caught him j stranger,” sa id he, ‘‘it is true, and my 
up, and bore him down the stairs to a ! ofltT may appear intrusive; but 1 see 
chamlxT in which tluTe was a light, and | you are lonely and helpless, and J cannot 
'1r?ll!n"lir?r‘'y a bed. The flanalc! domestic i help venturing over the limits of mere 
•was dispatched for such appliance's ar> ! ceremony. Should you feel any scruj)le 
the house aflonk^d ; hut ^h<^ dc'iughte'i* | or doubt, however, say but a word, and 
threw herself frantically beside her pa- I will instantly retire.” 
rent, and could not be reasoned out of Th(‘re was a frankness, a kindness, 
her alarm. Her dn'ss was all in disor- and a modeisty mingled in Antonio’s de- 
der; her dishevelled hair hung in rich portrnent that inspired instant conlidence; 
confusion about her neck and bosom, and and his sim[)le scholar’s garb was a re- 
liever was there bcJield a lovedier picture commendatjon in the house of poverty, 
of terror and aflliction. The females consented to resign the 

Th(^ skilful assiduities of the scholar sulferer to his care, as they wouhl be tla; 
soon ])roduced signs ol* rc'turning anima- better able to attend to him on the' morrow, 
tion in his j)ati(‘nt. The old man’s wounds, On retiring the old domestic was profusii 
though sev(‘r(‘, W(‘re not dangerous. 'J’hey m her benedictions; the daughU'r only 
had evidently been ])roduced by the burst- looked her thanks; but as tlu'y shone 
ing of the retort ; in his b(‘wild(;rment he through the tears that tilled her line 
had been enveloped in the stilling midallic black eyes, the student thought th(‘m a 
vapours, which had overj»owered his f(‘e. thousand times the most elofjuent. 
ble Irame, and had not Antonio arrived Here, then, he was, by a singular turn 
to his assistance, it is possible he might of cJianc'e, cornpUdely housi'd within this 
never have recov('r(‘d. mysb'rious miinsion. Whim left to him- 

By slow degrc'cs lu; came to his senses, self, and the bustle of th(‘ sceiu* was 
lie looked about with bewihknc'd air at ov(a*, his heart throbbed as he luokijd 
the chamber, th(‘ agitated grou]) around, round the chamber in which he was 
and the student who was leaning over sitting. It was the daughter’s room, the 
him. promis(‘d land towards which he had 

“ AVhere am 1 ?” said he, Avildly. cast so many a longing gaze. Tlir 

At th(‘ sound of his voice his daughter furniture was old, and had jirobably 
uttered a faint exclanuifion of delight, belonged to th(5 building in its [)ros[)erous 
“My poor Inez!” said h(‘, embracing days; but (‘V(‘ry thing W'as arranged 
her; then putting his hand to his head, wdth proprk'ty. The flowers that he liad 
and taking it away stained w ith blood, seiai her attend stood in the wandow ; a 
he seemed suddiaily to recollect himself, guitar k;aned against the table, on which I 
and to b(i overconu; w ith (‘motion. stood a (*rucilix, and before it lay a missal 

“ Ah !” cried he, “all is over with im;! and a rosary. Th(‘re r(‘ign(‘d an air of 
all g()n(‘ ! all vanisla'd ! gone in a mo- purity and s(;renity about this little nest- 
mcait I the labour of a lifl'tiine lost!” ling place of innoceiu*e ; it was th(^ em- 
His daughtc‘r attemjited to soothe him, hl(‘m of a chaste and quicit mind. Some 
but he Ix'came slightly delirious, and few artieJes of female dress lay on the 
rav(Hl incolu‘rently about malignant de- chairs ; and there was the very bed on 
mons, and about the habitation of the which she had sk'pt ; the pillow' on which 
green lion being destroyed. His wounds her soft cljeek liad reclined ! The jioor 
being dressed, and such other remedies scholar was treading enchanted ground : 
admin istercid as his situation requirc'd, he for wdiat fairy land has more of magic 
sunk into a state of quiet. Antonio now in it than the bedchamber ol* innocence 
turned his attention to the; daughter, and beauty? • 

whose sufle rings had been little inferior From various expix^ssions oflhe old 
to those of her flither. Having with great man in his ravings, and from what he 
difliculty succeeded in tranquillizing her had noticed on a subsequent visit to the 
fears, he endeavoured to prevail upon her tower, to see that the lire was extinguish- 

. 
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cd, Antonio had ^atliorod tliat his patient 
was an alchymist. The philosopher’s 
stone was an object eagerly sought alter 
by visionaries in those days ; but in con- 
setpienee of the superstitious })rejudices 
of the times, and tJie frcqucni persecu- 
tions ol* its votaries, they w'erc apt to 
pursu(‘ tlicir experiments in secn;t ; in 
lonely houses, in caverns and ruins, or 
in the privaey of cloistered cells. 

In the course of the night the old man 
had several fits of restlessness and de- 
lirium ; he would call out uj)oii ^’lioo- 
phrastus, and Gebcr, and Albertus Mag- 
nus, and oth(^r sages of his art ; and 
anon would murmur about fermentation 
and projection, until, towards daylight, 
h(; once more sunk into a salutary sle(‘p. 
When the morning sim darted his ray^s 
into th(‘ casement, the fair Inez, atUaided 
by thf' female domestic, came blushing 
into tlie chamber. The student now 
took his leave, having liimself need of 
repos(', but obtaijied ready pc'rmission to 
return Jiiid in(|iure after tlie sufferer. 

\Vh(‘n he called again, he found the 
alchymist languid and in pain, but appa- 
rently suffering more in mind than in 
body. His delirium had left him, arid he 
had been informed of the particMilars of 
his deliveranc(‘^ and of the subset juent 
attentions of the srdioiar. fie could do 
littk' mor(^ than look Ids thanks, but 
Antonio did not retiuire them ; his own 
heart repaid him fm' all that Ik? bad done, 
and he almost rejoiced in the disaster that 
had gained him an entrance into this 
mysterious habitation. "Jlie alchymist 
was so helpless as to need mueh assis- 
tance? ; Antonio n'maiiu'd with him, 
therefore, the greater part of the day. 
Tl(? H'peated his visit the next day, and 
the next. Every day his company 
seemed more pleasing to tlie invalid; and 
every day he lelt his interest in the latter 
increasing. Perhaps the presence of the 
daughter might have been at the bottom 
of this solicitude. m 

lie liad frequent and long conversa- 
tions with the alchymist. He found him, 
as men of his pursuits were apt to be, a 
mixture of enthusiasm find simplicity ; of 
curious and extensive reading on points 
of little utility, with great inattention to 
the every-day occurrences of life, and 
profound ignorance of the world, lie 


was deeply versed in singular and ob- 
scure branclK?s of knowledge, and much 
given to visionary speculations. Antonio, 
wliose mind was ol* a romantic cast, had 
himself given some attention to the occult 
sciences, and ho entered th(^e^ 

themes with an ardour that delighted tile 
philosopher. Their convi'rsalions fre- 
quently turned upon astrology, divination, 
and the great secr(?t. The old man would 
forget his aches and wounds, rise up like 
a spectre in Ids bed, and kindle into 
eloquence on Ids favourite topics. When 
gently admonished of his situation, it 
would but jirompt him to another sally of 
thought. 

“ Alas, my son !” h(? would say, “is 
not this very decrepitude and sullt'ring 
another proof of th(? importance of those 
secrets with which w'e an? surrounded '! 
Why are we trammelled by disease, 
withered by old ag(‘, and our spirits 
quenched, as it W(?re, within us, but 
because we havi? lost those secrets of lili? 
and youth whi(‘h were known to our 
pan^nts before thidr fall? 'J’o regain 
these have philosophers Ikmui ever since 
asjdring; but just as they an‘ on the 
point of securing, till' precious secrets for 
ever, the brief period of lift' is at an end ,* 
they di(?, and with them all their wisdom 
and exp(?rience. ‘ Nothing,’ as Di? Nuys; 
ment observ(?s, ‘nothing is wanting for 
man’s perfection but a longer lif(?, less 
crossed with sorrow^s and maladi(?s, to 
the attaining of the full and jicrfect 
knowledge of things.’ ” 

At length Antonio so far gained on the 
heart of Ids patkuit, as to draw from him 
the outlines of his story. 

Felix de Vasqui'z, the alcliymist, was 
a nativ(‘ of Castile, and of an ancient 
and honourable line. Early in lif(? Ik? 
had married a beautiful female, a de- 
scendant from one of tlie Moorish fami- 
lies. The marriage displeased his father, 
who consideri'd tlie pure Spanish blood 
contaminated by this foreign mixture. It 
is tru(', the lady traced her descent from 
one of the? Abencerrages, the most gallant 
of Moorish cavaliers, who had embraced 
the (’hristian faihi on being exiled from 
th(* walls of Granada. The injured 
pride of the father, however, was not to 
be appeased, lie never saw Ids son 
afterwards ; and on dying left him but a 
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scanty portion of his estate ; be(|ueathing 
the rcisidiie, in tlu^ piety and bitterness of 
his Jioart, to tlie erection of convents, 
and tlie performance of masses for souls 
in purgatory. Don Felix resided for a 
l ong tim e in the neighbourhood of Val- 
InaoTid, in a state of embarrassment and 
‘obscurity. He devoted himself to intense* 
study, having, while at the university of 
Salamanca, imbibed a taste for the secret 
sciences. He was enthusiastic and specu- 
lativc^ ; he went on from one branch of 
knowledge to another, until he became 
zealous in the search after the grand 
Arcanum. 

He had at first engaged in the pursuit 
with the hojies of raising liimsell’ from 
his })resent obscurity, and resuming the 
rank and dignity to which his birth 
entitlc'd him ; but, as usual, it ended in 
absorbing ev('ry thought, and becoming 
the business of his existence. I h; was 
at l(‘ngth aroused from this mental ab- 
straction by the calamities of his house- 
hold. A malignant fewer swept of!' his 
wife and alt his children, excepting an 
infant daughter. 'Idiese losses for a 
time overwh(*lmed and stupilied him. 
His home had in a nvinner died away 
from around him, and Ik* felt loru'ly and 
forlorn. When liis spirit revived within 
him, he (kitermined to abandon the scene 
of his humiliation and disast(‘r; tf> bear 
aw’ay the child that was still left him, 
beyond th(^ scene of contagion, and never 
to return to Castile until he should lx* 
enabled to ri'claim the honours of his 
line. 

He had (wer since been wandering and 
unsettled in Ins abode. Sometimes the 
•resident of po])ulous cities, at other times 
of absolute solitudes. He liad searched 
libraru‘s, meditated on inscriptions, visited 
adc[)ts of different countries, and sought 
to gather and concentrate the rays which 
had been thrown by various minds upon 
the secrets of alchymy. He had at one 
time travelled (luito to Padua to search 
for the manuscripts of Pietro d’Abano, 
and to inspect an urn which had been 
dug up near Este, supposed to have Ix^on 
buri('d by Maximus Olybius, and to have 
contaim3d the grand elixir.^ 

* Tins urn was found in 1533. It contained a 
lesser one, in which was a burning lamp betwixt 
two small vials, the one of gold, the other of silver. 
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While at Padua he had met witJi an 
adept versed in Arabian lore, who talked 
of the invaluable manuscripts that must 
remain in the Spanish librark's, presxjrved 
from the spoils of the Moorish academies 
Jind universiti(3s ; of the probability of 
meeting with precious urijiublishod wri- 
tings of Geber, and Alfurabius, and 
Avicenna, the gnsat jiliysituans of the 
Arabian schools, wdio, it is well known, 
liad treated much of alchymy ; but above 
all, h(i spoke of the Arabian tabl(‘ts of 
lead, which liad recently fx3en dug up in 
the iK'ighbourhood of Granada, and 
which, it w'as confidently believi'd among 
ad(‘pts, contained the lost s(3crets of the 
art. 

Th(3 indefatigable alchymist once more 
bent his ste])s for Spain, full of’ renovated 
hope. Ill* had made Jus way to Gra- 
nada : h(* had wearied himscjlf in th(' study 
of Arabic, in deciphtTing inst‘riptions, 
in rummaging libraries, and exploring 
(‘V(‘ry possible trace left by the Arabian 
sages. 

In all his W'anderings he had bc^tm ac- 
comyxuiicHl by Inez; through the rough 
and the smooth, the plcjasant and the 
adverse : nf;ver comjilaining, but rather 
se(*king to soothf* his cares by her inno- 
cent and playful cares.ses. Her instruc- 
tion had been the employment and the 
(k'light of his hours of relaxation. She 
had grown up w’hile they were wandering, 
and had scarcely ever knowm any homo 
blit by his side. He was family, friends, 
home, ev(Ty thing to her. He had car- 
ri(‘d Iier in his arms when they first 
began thc*ir wayfaring ; had nestled her, 
as an eagle dof\s its young, among the 
rocky heiglits of the Sierra Morena ; she 
liad sported about him in childhood in 
the solitudes of the Datuecas ; liad fol- 
lowed him, as a lamb does the shepherd, 
over the rugged Pyrenees, and into thi? 
fair plains of Languedoc ; and now she 

both of them full of a very clear liquor. On the 
largest was \n inscription, stating that Maxnnua 
Olybuis bhut up in this small vessel elements which 
he had prepared with great toil. There were many 
disquisitions among llie learned on the subject. It 
was the most received opinion, that tins Maximus 
OlybiuH was an mh.'ftntant of Padua, that he had 
discovered the great secret, and that ihefle vessels 
contained liquor, one to transmute metals to gold, 
the other to silver. The peasants who found the 
urn, imagining this precious liquor to be common 
water, spilt every drop, so that the art of transmut- 
ing metals remains as much a secret as ever. 
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was grown nj) lo support liis f(*el)le steeps say you aro too old to renew th() toils of 
among the mined a bod(‘s of her maternal the laboratory, sulfcr me to undertake 
ancestors. them. Add your knowledge to my youth 

His pro[)erty liad gradually wasted and activity, and what sliall we not ac- 
awa\ in the course of his travels and his complish 7 As a ju’obationary fee, and | 
exp(a-im('nts. Still hope, the constant a fund on wliich to proceed, I will bring j 
attendant of the alehymist, had led him into the common stock a synT dr~g(Tld, | 
on ; ev('r on the point of reaping the re- the residue of a legacy, which has on- 
ward of his labours, and ever disap- aided me to compl(‘te my education. A 
pointed. With the credulity that often poor scholar cannot lK)ast much ; but 1 
attended his art, h(i attributed many of trust we shall soon put ourselves beyond > 
his disappointments to the machinations the reach of want; and if we should fail, j 
of the; malignant spirits that beset the why, I must depend, like other scholars, j 
path of the alehymist, and torment him upon my brains to carry me through the i 
in his solitary labours. “ It is their con- world.” i 

stant endeavour,” he observed, “ to close I'he philoso])her’s spirits, however, 
up every av(;nue to thos(‘ sublime truths, were more depr('ss(;d than the student 
which would enable man to rise above liad imagined. This last shock, follow- 
tlie abject state; into whicdi he has fallen, ing in the rear of so many disaj)point- 
and to return to his original i)erfection.” merits, had almost deslroye'd the reaction 
To the evil otfices of these demons he of his mind. The fire of an enthusiast, 
attributed his late disaster. He had been however, is never so low, but that it may 
on the v('ry verge of the glorious dis- lie blown again into a flaiiK'. By de- 
cov(;ry ; never were the indications more gr(‘es the old man was che('r(;d and re- 
comjiletely auspicious ; all was going on animated by the buoyancy and ardour of 
pi'osperously, when, at thecritical moment his sanguiiu' companion. Jh^ al length 
which should have crowm.'d his labours agreed to accept of the services of the 
with success, and have placed him at the student, and onct; mon' to nmew his cx- 
vory summit of human pouer and* feli- periments. He , ohjc'cted, however, to 
city, the bursting of a retort had reduced using the student’s gmld, notwithstanding 
his laboratory and himself to ruins. that his own was nearly exhaust(‘d ; but 

“1 must now',” said he, “give u]) at this objection w'as sooii overcome; tlie 
the very tliresliold of sucd;ss. My books stud<;nt insisted on making it a common 
and papers are burnt ; my apparatus is stock and common cause ; — and then 
broken. I am too old to bear up against how absurd w^as any delicacy about sucli 
these (wils. The ardour that once in- a trifle, with men who looked forward to 
spired me is gone; my poor frame is disco\ering tin* j)hilosopher’s stone ! 
exhausted by study and watchfulness. While, "tlKToibre, th(; alehymist was 
and this last misfortuiu* has hurried me slowdy r(‘co\cring, the student busi(‘d 
towards the grave.” He concludt‘d in a Jiimself in getting the laboratory once 
tone of dc(;p dejection. Antonio c*ndea- more in order. It was strewed w'itli the 
vourc;d to comfort and reassure him ; wTecks of retorts and alembics, w'itli old 
but th(; poor alehymist liad for once awa- crucibles, boxes and phials of powders 
kened to a consciousness of tlie worldly and tinc,tures, and half-burnt books and 
ills that were gathering around him, and manuscripts. 

had sunk into desiiondency. After a As soon as the; old man was sufliciently 
pause, and some thoughtfulness and per- recovered, the studies and experiments 
jilexity of brow, Antonio \;pntured to w(;re renewed. The stud(;nt became a 
make a projiosal. privileged and frequent visiter, and w'as 

“ I have long,” said he, “ been filled indefatigable in his toils in the labora- 
with a love for the secr(;t sciences, hut tory. The philosopher daily derived 
have felt too ignoran( and diffident to new zeal and spirits from the animation 
give diyself up to them. You have ac- of his disciple. He was now (;nabled to 
(juired experience; you have amassed prosecute the enterprise with continued 
th(; knowledge of a lifetime; it were a exertion, having so active a coadjutor to 
pity it should be thrown away. You divide the toil. While he was* poring 
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ovor tlio writings of Sandivogius, and 
Philaletlios, and Dominus dc Nuysmc'nt, 
and (aidnavonring to c'oniprfdieiid tho 
sym])()lical language* in which tlicy have 
locked ii[) their mysteries, Antonio would 
e)ccupy hims(‘ir among tho retorts and 
crucibles, atid keep tho furnace in a per- 
petual glow. 

IV'ith all Iiis zeal, however, lor the 
discovery of the golden art, the feedings 
of the student had not cook'd as to the 
obj(*ct that first drew him to this ruinous 
mansion. J)uring the old man’s illtiess, 
he had fn‘(juent opi)ortunitifis of being 
near the* daughU'r; and ev(‘ry day made 
him more semsible to h(‘r charms, 'riiere 
was a ])ure simj)licity, and an almost 
]iassiv(* g(*ntlcn(;ss in her manners*; yet 
with all this was mingk'd somc'tlfmg, 
whether mere maiden shyiK'ss, or a con- 
sciousn(*ss of high desce'ut, or a dash of 
(Castilian pride*, or per}ia])s all united, 
that ])n‘V('nle‘d undue; familiarity, and 
made lie'r efinicult e)f approach. The 
dang(‘r of Iie'i* father, and the* me'asiires 
to i)(* take'll for his relie-f, had at first 
(we'rceauc^ this ceiyness and reserve*; bu*t 
as he; re'cove'H'd and her tdarm subsiekal, 
she; seemed tei shrink Treaii the* fami- 
I liarity she had inelulge'd with the* youthfid 
I strange*!*, and tei he'ceiine* every day more 
I sijn anel sik'iit. 

I Anteniio had read many beieiks, hut 
this was the* first ve)hime of w'eanankinel 
' that he* had e\e*r studie*d. lie Iiad been 
I captivate'd with the* ve*rv title-jiage ; but 
the* fartlie*r he* re'ad the more he was dtv 
lighl(*el. She* se_*<_;ine*d formeel tei love; 
he*r solr blae*k e*\e* re»lle*el languidly under 
its long silken lash(*s, anel where?ver it 
turned, it w’ould ling(*r and re*pe)se ; th(*re 
j was te_*nelerne.*ss in eve*ry be*am. To Iiim 
i alone she* w^as reserved and distant, 
j Ne)W tlaat the*. ce.)in moil care's of the smk 
1 roeim were* at an (*nel, he* saw* little more 
, of her than be*fe)re his admission to tlie 
liouse*. Some'lim(?s he met her on his 
w'ay tel anel from the labeiratorv, and at 
such time's there was eve*r a smile* and a 
blush ; but, alh'r a sim[)le; salutation, she 
gliek'el on and disap[)eaivd. 

“ ’Tis plain,” thought Anteniio, “ my 
pre'sence is indifrere3nt, if not irkseime to 
her. She has neitice'd my admiration, 
and is de;termined to discourage it ; no- 
thing but a fe;eling of gratitude pi*evcnts 
• 
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her treating m(3 with marked distaste — 
and then has she not anoth(*r lover, rich, 
gallant, splendid, musical? how can 1 
suppose she would turn her eyes from so 
brilliant a cavalier, to a poor obscure 
student, raking among the cinders of her 
father’s labe)ratory ?” 

liiek'cd, the idea of the amorous sere- 
nael(;r continually haunted his mind. He 
felt conviii(;ed that lie w*as a favoured 
lover; yet, if so, why did he not fre- 
quent the tower ? Why did he not make 
his ap[)roach('s by noonday ? Thf-re w%as 
mysfery in this eavesdropping and mu- 
sical courtship. Surc'ly Inez could not 
be encouraging a secret intrigia; ! Oh, 
no! she was too artk'ss, too pure, too 
ingenuous ! flut then Sjirmish females 
w'ere so prone to love and intrigue; and 
musie and moonlight w*err* so seductive, 
and Inez had such a tender soul langiiisli- 
iiig in every look. “ Oh !” would the 
poor scholar ('xclaim, clasping his hands, 
'•‘Oh that 1 could hut once hchokl those* 
loving (‘ves l)(.‘aming on me* with afre;c- 
tion !” 

It is incredible to those who have not 
oxperiene*ed it, on what se*anty alim(;nt 
human life and human lewe* may be snp- 
porteel. A elry crust, threiw'n now and 
the*!! le) a starving mail, will give him a 
new* levase e.>f existe'iice ; and a faint smile*, 
or a kinel lewjk, bestow (‘d at casual inter- 
vals, wdll kee[) a lover loving on, w he*n 
a man in his solx'r senses weiuld de- 
spair. 

AVhe*ii Antonio found liimself alone in 
the* laboratory, his mind woulel be* haunte^d 
by one of tlie'se* leKiks, or smile's, w hich 
he bad re*ecived in jiassing. He would 
se:*t it in eve'ry ]>e)ssible light, and argue> 
on it with all the se'lf-ple;asiag, se^lf-tcas- 
ing logic of a lover. 

1’he cejimtry areauid him was enough 
to awaken that ve)lupluoiisness of feeling 
se) fhvourahle to the greiw’th of passion. 
The* w*inele)W' of the tow'or rose aI)o\e the; 
tn'cs e»f thf\romantic valley e)f the Darro, 
anel le:>oke'd dow’ii upon se)me of the love- 
liest seone'ry of the* Vega, where greives 
of citron and orange wen* rt'fresheel by 
cool springs amf brooks of tho^ jiurcst 
water. "J’he Xe'iiil anel tlie Darro wound 
lhe;ir shining streams along ihe; ])lain, 
anel gleameel freim among its bowsers. 
The surrouneling hills were covered w ith 
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vineyards, and the mountains, crowned 
with snow, seemed to rntilt into the blue 
sky. Tlic delicate airs that played about 
the tower were perfumed by the fra- 
grance of myrtle and orange blossoms, 
and tlie ear was charmed with tlie fond 
warbling of the nightingale, which, in 
these happy regions, sings the whole day 
long. Sometimes, loo, there was tlie 
idl(^ song of the muleteer, sauntering 
along the solitary road ; or the notes of 
the guitar from some group eC peasants 
dancing in the shade. All these were 
enough to fill th(' head of a young lover 
with poetic fancies; and Antonio would 
picturii to himself how he could loiter 
among those happy groves, and wander 
by those gentle rivers, and love away 
his life with Inez. 

J le felt at times impatient at his own 
weakness, and would endeavour to brush 
away these cobwidis of the mind. He 
would turn his thought, with sialden 
effort, to his occult studies, or occuj)y 
liimself in some [lerplexing process ; but 
oflen, when he had partially succeeded 
in fixing his attention, the sound of ln<‘z\s 
lute, or the soft notes of her voice, would 
come stealing Uj)on the stillness ol* the* 
chamber, and, as it W(‘re, float ing round 
the tower. There was no great art in 
licr performance ; but Antonio thought 
he had never heard music comparable to 
this. It was ])(‘rfect witchcraft to hear 
her 'warble forth som(‘ of h(*r national 
melodies ; those little Spanish romances 
and Moorish ballads that transport th(‘ 
hearer, in idea, to the banks of the (Jua- 
dalquivir, or the walls of the Alhambra, 
and make him dream of beauties, and 
balconies, and moonlight sc'rcnades. 

Never was poor student more sadly 
beset than Antonio. Love is a trouble- 
some companion in a study at the best 
of times; but in tlie laboratory of an 
alehymist his intrusion is terribly disas- 
trous. Instead of attending to the retorts 
and crucibles, and w\atchiiig ttio proci'ss 
of some experiment intrusted to his 
charge, the student would get entranced 
in oik; of these love-dreams, from which 
he would oflen be aroused by some fatal 
catastrophe. The philosopher, on re- 
turning from his researches in the libra- 
ries, would find ever}^ thing gone* wrong, 
and Antonio in di'spair over the ruins of 


the whole day’s w^ork. The old man, 
however, took all quietly, for his had 
been a life of exp(n-iment and failure. 

“ Wo must hav(i patiemee, my son,” 
would he say, “ as all the great mas- 
ters that have gone before us have had. 
Errors, and accidents, and delays, are 
wdiat we have to contend with. I)id nof 
Pontanus err two hundred tim(‘s before 
h(^ could obtain ev(m the matter on which 
to found his experiments ? The great 
Flamel, too, did he not labour four and 
twenty years, before he asc('rtainf'd the 
first agqnt? AVhat difhcullies and 1 mid- 
ships did not (^•irlila(*(*us encounter, at 
the very threshold of his disc^overies ^ 
And Bernard d(‘ 'JVeves, even aftiu* he 
had a'ttained a knowh'dge of all the re- 
quisites, was he not dcdiyt'd full three 
years ! What you considi'r accid(*nts, 
my son, are the machinations of our in- 
visible enemies. 'Jdie treasures and gol- 
d(in secrets of nalure an* surrounded by 
spirits hostile to man. TIk* air about us 
teems with tb(‘m. They lurk in the fire 
of the furnace, in the bottom ol* the cru- 
cible and till* alembic, and are evt‘r on 
the alert to tak(* advantage of those mo- 
iiH'iits when our minds are wand(‘ring 
from intense meditation on the great 
truths that we are seeking. We must 
only strive the more to ])iirify ours(‘lv(*s 
from those gross and (‘arthly leidngs 
which becdoud th(^ soul, and ])r(*vent her 
from piercing into natun‘’s arcana.” 

“Alas!” thought Antonio, “ if to be 
jmrified from all earthly fe(*ling refjuires 
that I should cease to love Inez, I fear I 
shall never discover the philosopher’s 
stone !” 

In this way matters went on for some 
lime at the a Ichy mist’s. Day after day 
was sending the student’s gold in vapour 
up the chimney; (*v(*ry blast of the fur- 
nace made him a ducat the jioorer, with- 
out apparently helping him a jot n(iar(*r 
to the golden secret. Still the young 
man stood by, and saw \)\eee aft(;r jiiece 
disappearing without a murmur: he had 
daily an opportunity of seeing Inez, and 
felt as if her favour would be better than 
silv(;r or gold, and that every smiles was 
worth a ducat. 

Sometimes, in the cool of the evening, 
W'hen tlie toils of the laboratory happen(*d 
to be suspended, he would walk with 
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the alcliyniist in what had once been a 
garden belonging to the mansion. Th(?re 
were still the remains of terraces and 
halni^trades, and here and there a marble 
urn, or mutilated statue overturned, and 
buried among w(‘eds and flowers run 
wild. It was the favourite resort of the 
alchymist in his liours of relaxation, 
w’herc lui would give full scof)e to his 
visionary flights. His mind was tinc- 
tured with the Rosie rucian doctrines. IJe 
bedieved in elementary beings; some fa- 
vourable, others adverse to his pursuits ; 
and, in the exultation of his fajjey, had 
oflen imagined that he held communion 
with them in his solitary walks about the 
whis])ering gro\es and echoing walls of 
this old garden. 

Whc‘n accompanied by Antonio, he 
wanild prolong these evening recreations. 
lnd(‘ed, he sometimes did it out of consi- 
deration for liis disciple, for h(; feared 
lest his too close application, and his in- 
cessant s(‘clusion in tluj tow’er, should be 
injurious to his health, lie wais delighted 
and surprised by this ('xtraordinary zeal 
and {)ers(*v (‘ranee in so young a tyro, 
and lookc‘d upon him as destined to be 
one of the great luminaries of the art. 
Lest the studc'nt slujuld rejiine at th(‘ time 
lost in these n-laxations, th(‘ good alcliy- 
njist would fill them up wdth wholesome 
knovvh'dge, in rnattcTs conn(*ct(‘d with 
their pursuits ; and w ould walk up and 
down the alleys with his discij)l(j, im- 
parting oral instruction, lik(^ an ancient 
philosopher. In all liis visionary schemes 

1 there breathc’d a spirit of lofty, though 
chimerical, philantliropy, that w^on the 
admiration of the scholar. Nothing 
sordid, nor sensual ; nothing petty nor 
selfish seemed to enter into his view's, in 
respect to the grand discoveries he w'as 
anticipating. ^ On the contrary, his 
imagination kindled with conceptions 
of widely dispensated happiness. He 
look(‘(l forwaird to the time when he 
should be able to go about the earth 
reli('ving the indigent, comforting the 
distress(‘d ; and, by his unlimited means, 
devising and executing plans for the 
c-ompbUe extirpation of poverty, and all 
its attendant sufferings and crimes. 
Neve r w(‘rc grander scheme's for general 
good, for thej distribution of boundless 
w^calth and universal competence, de- 
• 
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vised, than by this poor indigent alchy- 
mist in his ruined tower. 

Antonio would atte^nd these peripatetic 
lectures with all the ardour of a devotee ; 
but there w'as another circumstance 
which may liave given a se'cnjt charm to 
tliem. The garden was the r(?sort also 
of Inez, where she', took her walks of 
rccreiation ; the only exercise that her 
secluded life permitted. As Antonio 
W'as dut(?ously pacing by the side of his 
instructor, lie; w'ould often catch a 
glimpse of the' daughter, walking pen- 
sively about the alleys in the soft twi- 
light. Sometimes they would meet her 
unexpe'Ctedly, and the he'art of {he stu- 
dent w’ould throb with agitation. A 
blush too would crimson the cheek of 
Inez, but still she passed on, and never 
joineal them. 

He had remained one evening, until 
ratlier a late hour, with the alchymist in 
this favourite resort. It was a deliglitful 
night afler a sultry day, and tlie balmy 
air of the gardeai w as peculiarly reviving. 
The old man was seated on a fragment 
of a p(;dostal, looking like; a part of the 
ruin on which lie sat. He was edifying 
his puj)il b\' long lessons of wisdom from 
the stars, as tlie^y shone out with bril- 
liant lustre in the dark blue vault of a 
soutlu'rn sky ; fiir he w'as de^ejily versed 
in Rehmeai, and other of tlie Rosicru- 
ciaiis, and talked much of the signature 
of earthly things, and passing events, 
w hich may be discerned in the heavens ; 
of the; power of the' stars over corporeal 
beings, and their influence on the for- 
tunes of the' sons of men. 

Ry degrees the' moon rose, and shed 
her gleaming light among the groves. 
Antonio ajipare'ntly listened with tixe'd 
attention to the sage, but his car was 
drinking in the melody of Inez’s voice, 
W'ho W'as singing to her lute in cjnc of the 
moonlight glades of the garden. The 
old man, having exhausted his theme, 
sat gazing^n silent reve'ry at the hea- 
vens. Antonio could not resist an incli- 
nation to steal a look at this coy beauty, 
who W'as thus playing the part of the 
nightingale, so sefjuestered and n^usical. 
Leaving the alchymist in his celestial 
rc'very, he stole gently along one of the 
alleys. The music had ceased, and he 
thought he heard the sound of voices. 
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lie came to an angle of a copse lhat had 
screened a kind of green recess, orna- 
mented !iy a marble fountain. The 
mooji shone full u])on the place, and by 
its light, he beh(ild his unknown sere- 
nading rival at the feet of Inez, lie was 
detaining her by the hand, which ho 
covcTod with kisses ; hut at sight of An- 
tonio he started up and half drew his 
sword, while Inez, disengaged, fled back 
to the house. 

All the jealous doubts and f<‘ars of 
Antonio were now confirmed. He did 
not r(‘main to cncounU;r the resentment 
of his happy rival at being thus inter- 
rupted, but turned from the place in sud- 
den wretchedness of Iieart. That Inez 
should love another w'ould liave b<‘en 
misery enougli ; bul that she should 1 k^. 
capable of a dishonourable amour, 
shocked him to the soul. The idea of 
dect'ption in so young and ap])arently 
artless a being, brought with it that sud- 
den distrust in human nature, so sicken- 
ing to a youthful and ingenuous mind; 
but when he thought of the kind simple 
parent she was deceiving, whose alli'C- 
lions all centered in her, he felt for a 
moment a sentiment of indignatioii, and 
almost of aversion. 

lie found the alchymist still seated in 
his visionary contemplation of tlie moon. 
“ Come hither, my son,” said he, with 
his usual enthusiasm, come, “ read with 
me in this vast volumi; of wisdom, thus 
nightly unfolded for our jx'rusal. AVlsely 
did the Chaldean sages aflirm, that the 
heaven is as a mystic page, uttering 
speech to those who can rightly under- 
stand ; warning them of good and evil, 
and instructing them in tlie secret de- 
croi^s of fate.” 

The student’s heart ached for his vene- 
rable master ; and, for a moment, he felt 
the futility of all his occult wisdom. 
“ Alas ! poor old man !” thought he, 
“of what avails all thy study? Little 
dost thou dream, while bu^jed in airy 
speculations among the stars, what a 
treason against thy happiness is going 
on under thine eyes ; as it were, in thy 
very bosom ! — Oh Inbz ! Inez ! where 
shall we look for truth and innocence; 
where shall we repose confidence in wo- 
man, if even you can deceive?’^ 

It was a trite apostrophe, such as 

every lover makes when he finds his 
mistress not quite such a goddess as he 
had painted her. With the student, 
however, it sprung from honest anguish 
of heart. He returned to his lodgings in 
pitiable confusion of mind. He now de- 
plored the infatuation that had led him 
on until his feelings were so thoroughly 
engaged. He resolved to abandon his 
])ursuits at the tower, and trust to ab- 
sence to dispel the fascination by which 
he had been s])ell-bound. He no longer 
thirsted after the discovery of the grand 
elixir ; the dn'.am of alchymy was over ; 
for without Inez, what was th(i value of 
th(‘ philosopher’s stone ? 

lie rose, afler a sleepless night, with 
th(‘ d(‘t(‘rmination of taking his leave of 
the alchymist, and tearing himself from 
Cranada. For several days did he rise 
with the same resolution, and every night 
saw him com(‘ hack to his pillow to re- 
pine at his want of resolution, and to 
make fresh d(‘ferminations for the mor- 
row. In the mean while he saw less of 
Inez than ever. She longer walked 

in th(‘ garden, but remaiiK'd almost en- 
tirely in h(‘r apartment. Wlien she met 
him, sh(^ blush(‘d mor(‘ than usual ; and 
onc(‘ hesitated, as if sIk' would have 
spoken ; but atlcT a teinjiorary (embar- 
rassment, and still deeper blushi^s, she 
made some casual observation, and re- 
tired. Antonio read in this confusion a 
consciousness of hiult, and ()1‘ that fault’s 
being discovenMl. “ What could she 
have wished to communicate? Perhaps 
to account for the scene in the garden ; 
— but how can she account for it, or 
why should she account for it to me ? 

; What am I to h(‘r? — or rather, what iti 
she to m(!?” exclaimed lie, impaticuitly ; 
with a lunv resolution to break through 
these entanglements of the heart, and fly 
from this enchanted spot for ever. 

He was returning that v(‘ry night to 
his lodgings, full of this excellent deter- 
mination, when, in a shadowy part ol’thc 
road, he passed a person, whom lie re- 
cognised, by his height and form, for his 
rival : he was going in the direction of 
the tower. If any lingering doubts re- 
mained, here was an opportunity of set- 
tling th(‘m completely. He d(Hermined 
to follow this unknown cavalier, and 
under favour of the darkness, observe 
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his movt'ments. If he obtained aecess 
to the tower, or in any way a fiivoiirable 
reception, Antonio felt as if it would l)e 
a relied’ to liis mind, and would enable 
liiin to fix his wavering rt'soliition. 

The unknown, as be came iK'ar the 
tower, was more cautious and stealthy in 
his approaches. He was join(*d under a 
clump of trees by another jKTson, and 
tliey had much wliispering together. A 
light was burning in the cliambcr of 
liK'z, the curl.'iiii was down, but tlie case- 
ment was led open, as the night was 
warm. After some timej, the light was 
extinguish(‘d. A considerabki interval 
ela|)sed. The cavalier and his com- 
])anion remained und(*r covc^r of the 
trees, as if ke(*ping watch. At length 
j tliey approached the tower with silent 
! and cautious sle[)s. 'fhe cavalier re- 
I ceived a dark lantern from bis com- 
I panion, and tbr(‘w olf bis cloak. The 
I other then softly brought something from 
; tlie clump of trees, which Antonio per- 
j c(‘ived to he a light lad(l(*r : he plac<‘d it 
I against llu‘ wall, and tlie s('renader gently 
i ascended. A sickc'iiing sensation (‘ame 
I over Antonio. Here was iinkunl a con- 
; firmation of civery fearf He was about 
! to l(‘ave tlie plac(', never to return, when 
' he; heard a stifled shriedv from Ine/fs 
’ charnlM'i*. 

In an instant the fellow that stood at 
the foot of the; ladder lay prostrate on 
the ground. Antonio wrested a stiletto 
from his nervek'ss hand, and hurrii'd up 
th(‘ ladde'r. He sprang in at the wdn- ■ 
dow, and found Inez struggling in the j 
grasp of his fancii:d rival : the latter, dis- 
I turhed from his prey, caught uj) his 
rantern, turned its light full upon An- 
tonio, and drawing his sword, made a 
furious assault ; luckily the studimt saw 
the light gleaip along the hlad(‘, and par- 
ried the thrust with the stiletto. A fierce, 
hut unequal combat ensued. Antonio 
fought exposed to the full glare of the 
light, while his antagonist was in shadow ; 
his stiletto, too, was hut a poor deliaico 
against a rajiier. lie saw that nothing 
. would save him, hut closing with his ad- 
versary and getting within his weapon : 
he rushed furiously upon him, and gave 
him a severe blow with the stiletto ; hut j 
rf'ceiv('d a wound in return from the 
sliorteiK'd sword. At the same mom<‘iit 
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a blow was inflicted from behind, by the 
confederate', who had ascended the; lad- 
der; it felled liirn to the floor, and Jiis 
antagonists made their escape. 

By this time the cries of Inez had 
brought her father and the domestic to 
(Ik; room. Antonio was found weltering 
in his blood, and senseless. He was 
conveyed to the chamber of the alchy- 
mist, who now repaid in kind the atten- 
tions which the student had once be- 
stowed u[)on liim. Among his varied 
knowledge* he poss(*ss('d some* skill in 
surgi'ry, which at this moment was of 
more Vc'iliK* than even his chymical lore. 
He stanched aiul dressed the wounds of 
his disciple, which on examination proved 
less desperate than he hfid at first appre- 
hended. For a few days, however, his 
case was anxious, and attend('d with 
danger. The old man w'alclied over 
him with the allection of a jiarent. He 
ft'lt a double df‘ht of gratitude towards 
him on account of his daught('r and him- 
self; he loved him too as a faithful and 
zealous disciph* ; and he dreaded lest 
the world should he deprived of the. pro- 
mising talents of so aspiring an alchy- 
mist. 

An excellent constitution soon medi- 
cined his wounds; and there w'as a bal- 
sam in th(' looks and words of Inez, that 
had a lu'aling eflect on still severer 
wounds whi(di he carried in his hc'art. 
She displayed the strongt'st interest in 
his safely; she called liim her deliverer, 
her ])reserver. It secaned as if her grate- 
ful disposition sought, in lh(; w'armth of 
its acknowledgiiK'nts, to nqiay him for 
j)ast coldness. But what most contri- 
l)uted to Antonio's recovery, was her 
explanation concerning his supposed 
rival. It was some time, sinci; he had 
first beheld her at church, and he had 
ever since; persecuted h(;r with his atten- 
tions. I le had beset her in her walks, 
until she had been obliged to confine 
hers(*lf to th^ house, cxc(*pt when accom- 
panied by her father. He had besieged 
lier with lett(;rs, serenades, and every art 
by which he could urge a vehement, but 
clandestine and drshonourahle sui^ The 
scene in the garden was as much of a 
surprise to her as to Antonio. Her per- 
secutor had been attracted by h('r voice, 
and had found his way over a riiiiu'd 
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part of the wall. 11c had conic upon her 
unawares; was detaining her by Ibree, 
and })l('ading his insulting passion, when 
the apjx'arani'C of the student interrupt(‘d 
Iiini, and enabled her to make her esca]ie. 
She had forborne to mention to her father 
tlie persecution which she sutfered ; she 
wished to spare him unavailing an\k‘ty 
and distress, and liad dc'termined to con- 
fine lu^rsclf inoni rigorously to the house ; 
though it appeared that even here she 
had not been safe from his daring enter- 
prise. 

Antonio incpiired wlietlier site knew 
the name of this impetuous admirer '! 
She replied that he had mad(^ his ad- 
vances under c'l fictitious name; but that 
she had heard liim once called by tJic 
name of Don Ambrosio de Loxa. 

Antonio knf;w liini by rej)ort, for one 
of the most determined and dangerous 
libertines in all Granada. Artful, accom- 
plished, and, if he chose to be so, insinu- 
ating ; but daring and lK‘adlong in the 
pursuit of his pleasun’s; violent and im- 
placable in his res(‘ntments. lie rejoiced 
to find that Inez had betai proof against 
his seductions, and had been inspired 
with aversion by his spkmd id profligacy ; 
but he trembled to think of tlu' dangers 
she had run, and he felt s(jlicitude about 
the dangers that must yet environ her. 

At present, Jiowever, it was probable 
tlie enemy had a tenijiorary <|uietus. 
7'he traces of blood had been found i’or 
some distance; from the ladder, until they 
were lost among thickets ; and as nothing 
had bet*n heard or seen of liim since, it 
was concluded that lie had been seriously 
wounded. 

As the student recovered from his 
wounds, he was enabk'd to join Inez and 
her father in their domestic intercourse. 
The charnlKT in which they usually m(‘t 
had probably been a saloon of state in 
forni(*r times. The floor was of marble ; 
the walls partially covered with the re- 
mains of tapestry ; the chairs, richly 
carved and gilt, were crazM with age, 
and covered with tarnished and tattered 
brocade. Against the wall hung a long 
rusty rapier, the only Velic that the old 
man retained of the chivalry of his an- 
ce^;tors. There might have been some- 
thing to provoke a smile in the contrast 
b(‘tween the mansion and its inhabitants; 


between present poverty and the traces 
of departed grandeur; but the fancy of 
the student had thrown so much romance 
about the edifice and its inmates, that 
ev('ry thing was clothed with charms. 
The philosiipher, with his broken-dowm 
pride, and his strange* pursuits, seeiiKnl 
to comport w'ith the melancholy ruin lie 
inhabited ; and then; w’as a native ele- 
gance of spirit about the; dauglitc’r, that 
showed she would liave graced the man- 
sion in its happicT days. 

What delicious moments were these 
to the student! Inez was no longer coy 
and reserved. She was naturally artless 
and confiding; though the* kind of perse- 
cution she had experk'iiced from one 
admi^er had rendered her, for a time, 
suspicious and cinumispc'ct toward th(‘ 
other. Slie now f(;ll an emtire eonluk'iiee 
in the sincerity and w'orlh^of Antonio, 
mingled with an ovc'rflowing gratiludf;. 
W'hon her (‘yes met his, they beamed 
with sympatliy and kindness; and Anto- 
nio, no longer haunted by the idea of 
a fiivoured rival, once more aspirc'd to 

SUCC(‘SS. 

At th(*se doiiK.'stic meetings, how'ev(‘r, 
1 r‘ had little opportunity of’ paying his 
court, exc(‘pt by looks. The* alehvmist 
supposing him, like himself, absorbed in 
till* study of alchymy, (‘iuk‘avoured to 
cbec'r tli(‘ tediousiiess of his recovery by 
l(->rig (Conversations on tlu* art. He evcai 
brought s(‘vcral of bis balf-burnt volumes, 
whicli the studc'iil had one(‘ r(;scued from 
the flanucs, and rewarded him for tlu'ir 
pres(;rvation, by Heading copious pas- 
sages. He would entertain him watb tin; 
gr(;al and good a(;ts of Flamel, wdiicli ho* 
elkeeted llirough the means of the philo 
sopher’s stone, relieving widows and 
orphans, founding hospitals, building 
churches, and what not ; or wdth the 
interrogatories of King iCalid, and the 
answ'ers of Morienus, the Roman hermit 
of Hi(;rusak‘ni ; or the profound questions 
which Elardus, a necromanex'r of the 
province of Catalonia, put to the Devil, 
t(auehing the secrets of akdiymy, and the 
Devil’s replies. 

All these were couched in occult lan- 
guage, almost unintelligible to the un- 
practised ear of the disciple. Indeed, the 
old man d(;light(;d in the mystic ])hrases 
and symbolical jargon in which the 
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writers that have treated of alchymy 
have wrapped their communications ; 
rendt'rinij; them incomprehensible except 
to the initiated. With what rapture 
would he eievat(j liis voice at a trium- 
phant f>assa^e, announcing tlui grand 
discovery ! “ Thou shalt see,” would 

‘he exclaim in the words of Henry Kuhii- 
rade,^ “the stone of the philosojdiers 
(our king) go forlli of the bed-chamber 
of his glassy sepulchrci into the theatre 
of this world ; that is to say, r(‘generat(;d 
and mad(‘ perfecM, a shining carbuncle, 
a most tetnj)erate splendour, whose most 
subtle and d('purated j^arts are insepara- 
ble, united into one with a concordial 
mixture, exce(‘(ling equal, transparent as 
crystal, shining red like a ruby, perma- 
nently colouriiig or ringing, lixt in all 
temj)tations or trials; yea, in the exami- 
nation of the burning sul])hur itself, and 
lb(‘ devouring waters, and in the most 
V(‘hement ])ersecuti()n of tb(‘ firt', always 
incombustible and permanent as a sala- 
j mander !” 

1 Tli(‘ student had a high veneration fur 

1 the fathers of alchymy, and a ])rofound 
j resp('ct for his ins(rucU‘r; but uhat uas 

1 Henry Kulmrade, (ie])(ij', Lully, or ev(‘n 

1 Albertus Magnus hiins(jlf, compared to 
j the countenance of Inez, which presented 

1 such a ])agi‘ of beauty to his j)erusal 7 

1 ^Vhile, therefore, tlie good alchymist was 

1 doling out knowledge; by tlu' hour, his 

1 disciple wouhl forget books, alchymy, 
every thing but the- lovely object Ixd’ore 
him. Inez, too, unj)ractised in the science* 
of tin; heart, was gradually b(;coming 
fasciiiat(;d by the sikait attentions of her 
lover. J)ay by day she* seem(‘d im»re 
‘and more; j)er])le\ed by the kindling and 
strangely j)leasing (‘motions of her bosom. 
Hc;r (‘ye was oft(;n cast down in thought. 
Hlush(‘s stole to her cb('(‘k without any 
apjiarent c-aust*, and light, half-suppressed 
sighs, would follow these short lits of 
musing. H(‘r little ballads, though the 
same that she had always sung, yet 
breathed a more k'nder spirit. Hither 
the t'ones of lu'r voice were more soft 
and touching, or some passages were 
deliver(‘d with a R‘(;ling which she had 
n(‘V(‘r before givt'ii them. Antonio, be- 
sides his love for the abstruse sciences, 

* Amphitheatre of the Eternal Wisdom. 
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had a pretty turn for music ; and never 
did philosopher touch the guitar more 
tastefully. As, by degrees, he conquer(‘d 
the mutual embarrassment that kept them 
asunder, he ventun‘d to accompany Inez 
in SOUK* of her songs. Ho had a voice 
full of fire and tenderness : as he sang, 
one would have thought, from the kin- 
dling blushes of his com])anion, that he 
had !)(:*( ‘11 ])l(;ading his own passicjii in 
her ear. Let thos(; who would kc‘ep two 
youthful h(‘arts asund(‘r bewan* of music. 

Oh ! this leaning ov(‘r chairs, and conning 
th(; same music-book, and f*ntwining of 
voices, and melting away in harmonies! 

— the (h‘rman waltz is nothing to it. 

The w’ortby alchymist saw nothing of 1 
all this. His miiul could admit of no 
id(‘a that was not conii(‘etcd with the dis- 
covery ol‘ thi; grand Arcanum, and he 
supposed his youthful coadjutor efjually 
devoted. Ih^ was a mer(‘ child as to 
luimari natur(,‘ ; and, as to the passion of 
lov(‘, wdia1('\(‘r he might once have f(‘lt 
of it, he had long since forgotten that 
lh(‘r(’ W'as such an idl(‘ passion in exist- 
(‘lu'e. But, while lu* dreamed, th(; sil(‘nt 
amour wmit on. The very rpiiet and 
seclusion of th(‘ })lac(‘ were favourahk' to 
th(‘ grow'tli of romuntic jiassion. Th(‘ 
o()(*ning hud of love was abk* to put forth 
leaf by k'af, without an a<lverse wand to 
cJieck its growth. 'J'Ii(‘re w’as neither 
otlicions frk‘ndship to chill by its advica*, 
nor insidious rnvy to wather by its sn(‘ers, 
nor an ohsi'rving world to look on and 
Stan* it out of counf(‘nrin(.‘c. TJicre w‘as 
n(‘ither d(_*clarati()n, nor vow^, nor any 
otlicr form of‘ (hipid’s canting school. 
'J'hcir hearts mingl(‘d tog(.‘th(‘r, and un- 
derstood (*ach otlau’ wathout th(* aid of 
language. They hij)S(‘d in th(* full eur- 
r(*iit of adcction, uncmiscious of its depth, 
and tlioughtl{*ss of the rocks that might 
lurk h(*u(‘ath its surllua*. Hapjiy lovers! 
who wnnt(‘d nothing to make their feli- 
city complete, hut the diseov(‘ry of the 
})hiiosoph('»'’s stone ! 

At lengtl? Antonio’s h('alth w'as suffi- 
ciently r(‘sfored to enable him to r(?turn 
to liis lodgings in (Jranada. He felt 
un(*asy, however? at k;aving the towa*r, 
wdiile lurking dang(‘r might surround its 
almost dctenceless inmates. He dread(*d 
k'st Hon Ambrosio, recovered from his 
wounds, might plot some new attemj)!, 
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by secret art, or open violence. From | 
all that ho liad heard, ho know him to be | 
too implacable to sutfi'r his defeat to pass j 
unavenged, and too rash and fearless, | 
when his arts were unavailing, to stop at ' 
any daring de('d in the aecomplishm(mt 
of his purpos(is. lie urged Ids appreheii- ; 
siujis to the alohymist and Ids daughter, 
and pro}>osed tliat thtjy should abandon 
the dangerous vicinity of Granada. 1 
“ I luu e relations,” said lie, “ in Va- I 
leneia, poor inde('d, but worthy and 
afioctionate. Among them you will hud ; 
Iriendship and quiet, and we may tlu'rc , 
pursue our labours unmolested.” He i 
went on to ])aint tlu' beauties and delights , 
of Val(‘ncia with all the fondness ol‘ a 
native, and the eloquence with which a 
lover paints the fi(dds and groves which ^ 
he is picturing as the future sccaies of his j 
happiness. His okxjiu'iice, backed by | 
th(‘ ap])r('h(aisions of Iik'z, was successful ; 
wdth the alcliyudst, who, indeed, had led 
too unsettled a life to be particular about | 
the })lace of his residcaice ; and it was 
determined, that as soon as Antonio's 
health was jierfectly restored, they should 
abandon tlie tow'er, and se(‘k tiie delicious | 
neighbourhood of Vakaicia.*^ • | 

To rc'cruit his strength, the studiait ! 
suspended his toils in the laboratory, and ! 
sjieiit the lew remaining days, belbr(‘ , 
d(‘parture, in taking a farcwvell look at ' 
the enchanting environs of Granada. He ; 
[(•It returning health and vigour as he ^ 
inhaled the pure temperate breez(.*s that j 
play about its hills ; and the liajijiy state ' 
of his mind cxjutributed to his rapid re- ; 
covery. Inez w'as often tin; companion ! 
of his w’alks. Her descent by the mo- 1 
ther’s side, from one of tli(^ ancient I 
Moorish families, gave her an int(‘rest 
in this once lavourite scat of Arabian 
power. »She gazed witli enthusiasm upon 

* Here aro tlie stronjjfpst silks, ilif swootc't wiiifs, ; 
the excellerit’st almonds, the host oyls and hoauti- i 
fuH’st IcnialPN ofall Spam. The veiy bruit animals j 
make lhpm^clves bc*ds of rospinary, and other fra- j 
^rant flowers hereabouts ; and whej) jne is at sea, ' 
if the windc lilow from the shore, he may smell this [ 
soyl before he come in sight of it many leagues off, i 
by the strong odoriferous scent it casts. As it i.s | 
the most pleasant, so it is also the temperat’st clime ' 
of all Spam, and th(*y cornrnrmJy call it the second 
Italy ; which made the Moors, whereof many thou- 
saiuK were dislerr’d and banish’d hence to Barbary, 
to think that Paradise was m that part of the hea- 
vens which hung over this citie. 
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its magnificent monuments, and her me- 
mory w’as fdk'd with tlie traditional tales 
and ballads of Moorish chivalry. Indeed 
the solitary life she had h'd, and the 
visionary turn of her fathm-’s mind, had 
produced an etfec^t upon her charaett^r, 
and given it a tinge of what, in modern 
days, w'ould Ik' Ic'rmed romance. All 
this was called into full force by this new 
passion ; for, w hen a woman first begins 
to love, lile is all romance to lu'r. 

In one of tlieir evening strolls, they 
had asc(‘nded to th(' mountain of tlie Sun, 
wh(‘Te is siluatfsd the Generalife, tlie 
palaex of pleasure in the days of Moorish 
dominion, but now a gloomy convent of 
capuchins. They had wandered about 
its garden, among grovi's of orang(', 
(!itron and eypn'ss, where the waUu’s, 
l(‘aping in torrents or gushing in foun- 
tains, or tossed alofl in sparkling jc'ts, fill 
the air with music and freshness. There 
is a melancholy mingled with all the 
heanties of this garden, that gradually 
stole over the feelings of the lovers. The 
jdace is full of the sad story of jiast tunes, j 
It was lh(' favourite abode of the lovely 
qiK'cn of Granada, where she was snr- 
ronndi.'d liy the ^delights of a gay and 
\(jlnptnous court. It was h(‘re, too, 
amidst her own bow'crs of' roses, that her 
slandcu'i'rs laid the l)as(‘ story of her dis- 
honour, and struck a tatal blow to the | 
line of the gallant Abeneerrages. 

The whole garden has a look of ruin 
and negU'ct. Many of the fountains are 
dry and broken ; tlie streams havt; wan- 
dered from their marble channels, and 
are choked by weeds and yellow' heaves. 
The reed whistles to the uind wdiere it 
had once sport(;d among roses, and 
shaken p(?rfinn(! from the oraiigi' blos- 
som. 7die convent Im* 11 flings its sullen 
.sound, or the drowsy vesper hymn floats 
along th(_\se .solitiuk's, which once re.sound- 
ed wilh the song, and the dance, and the 
lover’s serenade. Well may the Moors 
lament over lh() loss of this earthly para- 
dise ; well may they remember it in their 
pray(*rs, and l)es(*eeh heaviiii to ri'store 
it to the faithful ; well may their ambas- 
sadors smite their breasts whem they be- 
hold these monuments of their ra(;e, and 
sit down and W(;cp among the fading 
glories of Granada ! 

It is impossible to wander about theses 
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scenes of departed love and ^^aycty, and 
not R'cd the tcnderncjss of the lieavt 
awakened. It was then that Antonio 
first ventured to hreatlie his passion, and 
to CA'ju'oss liy words what his eyes Jiad 
|j lon^ since so eloquenlly revealed. He 
piade his avowal with fervour, hut with 
frankness. Ihi had no jirospecls to 
liold out; he was a ])oor scholar, despond- 
ent on his “ good spirits to Iced cand 
clotlie him.” But a w'oinan in love* is 
no interested calculator. Inez listened 
to liirn with downcast eyes, but in them 
was a humid gleam that showed lier 
heart was witli him. She had no pru- 
dery in Iht nature; and she had not 
h(‘en sutnciently in society to aeeju^e it. 
Sh(‘ loved him with all the alisence of 
world liiK'ss of a genuine woman ; and, 
amidst timid smiles and blush(“s, lie dr(;w 
from h(‘r a modest acknowk'dgment of 
her a flirt ion. 

They \\and('red about th(^ gard(‘n with | 
that swei't intoxication of th(‘ soul which 
non(‘ but liapjiy lovers know. Tin* wm-ld j 
about them Avas all fair}' land; and, 
inde(Ml, it spn'ad forth one of its fairest 
scen(‘s before; their ey(‘s, as if to fulfil 
their dream of earthly hfippiness. Thi*y 
looked out from betweieii groves of orange* , 
upon tlie towers of* Granada belowMlieiii; ! 
tJ^r* magnificent plain of the Vega lK*yond, j 
streaked with evening sunshine, and the; 
distant hills tinted with rosy and purple 
hues; it seemed an ('mbh'Ui of the hap[)y j 
future* that love and hope* wais decking 
e)Ut feir them. 

As if to make the seme complete, a 
group e)f Anilalusians struck up a elance, 
in eine* of the* \istns of the garden, to 
the guitars of two wandering musicians. 
The; Spanish music is wild and [ilaintive, j 
|i ye*t the jieople dance to it wuth spirit and 
enthusiasm. The jiicture^sepie figuivs of 
the dan(*ers ; the girls with their hair in 
silke*n nets that hung in knots and tassels ! 
deiw’ii the;ir backs, their mantillas floating 
imnd their graceful forms, their sle^rieler 
feet j)e.*ej)ing from unden’ their basquinas, 
their arms tossed up in the air to ])lay 
the castanets, had a beautiful effect on 
this airy height, with the rich evening 
landscape spreading out below them. 

When the ‘dance was ended, tw^o of 
the parties apjiroached Antonio and Inez; 
one of them began a soft and tender 


Moorish ballad, accompanied by the 
other on the lute. It alluded to the story 
of the gnrdi'n, the wrongs of the fair 
queen of Granada, and the misfortunes 
of the Abencerrag(;s. It was one of 
those old ballads tliat abound in this part 
of Spain, and live, like echoes, about the 
ruins of Moorish greatness. 'Lhe heart 
of Inez was at that moment open to every 
tend(‘r impression ; the tears rose in her 
eyes as she listened to the tale. The 
singer a[)proached n(;arer to her ; she 
was striking in her ajipearance ; young, 
b(*autiful, with a mixture of w ildness and 
melancholy in her tJne black eyes. She 
fixed them mournfully and expn*ssiv(;ly 
on IiK'z, and suddenly varying her man- 
ner, sang another ballad, W'hic.h treated 
of imjH'nding danger and treachery. All 
this might have ])assed for a mere acci- 
dental ca[)riee of tin; singer, had there 
not been something in her look, manner, 
and g(‘sliculation, that made it pointed 
and startling. 

Inez was about to ask the meaning of 
this (*vid<*ntly personal application of the 
song, wh(*n sIk* was interrupted by An- 
tonio^ who g(*nlly drew h(*r from the 
place*. Whilst she had been lost in atten- 
tion to the music, he had ri'inarked a 
grou]) of men, in thi* shadow^s of the 
trees, whispering togeth(‘r. They were 
en\el(»p(‘d in the broad hats and great 
cloaks so much worn by the S])anish, 
and while lliey were regarding himself 
and Inez attentively, sei'med anxious to 
a\oid observation. Not knowing what 
might be tlii'ir character or intimtion, 
he hastened to quit a plact; where the 
gath(*nng shadow’s of (*vening might ('X- 
pos(‘ them to intrusion and insult. On 
their W'ay dowui the hill, as they passed 
through the woods of elms, mingled 
w'ith poplars and oleanders, that skirt 
the road leading from tlie Alhambra, he 
again saw these men, apparently follow^- 
ing at a distaiiee ; and he afl(‘rwards 
caught sight ,^f them among the trc(*s on 
the hanks of tlie Darro. Ih; said nothing 
on the subjeet to Inez, nor her father, 
for lie would not aivak('n untiecessary 
alarm; but he felt at a loss how to j^scer- 
tain or to avert any machinations that 
might be devising against the helpless 
inhabitants ol’the tower. 

He took his leave of them late at night, 
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' full of this porploxify. As he loll tlie 
drofiry old pil(‘, ho saw some one lurking 
in the shadow of the wall, apparently 
watching liis movements. ITe hasteiKHl 
after th(j figure, but it glided away, and 
disapp(*ar(;d among some ruins. Sliortly 
after he lu'ard a low whistle, which was 
answen.'d from a little distance. He had 
no longer a doubt but that some mi.'.chief 
was on foot, and turned to hasten back 
to the lower, and put its inmates on tlu'ir 
guard. lie had scarcely turned, how- 
ever, before he found himself suddtmly 
seized from liehind by some one of Her- 
culean strexigth. His struggles were in 
vain; he was surrouiSBed by armed men. 
One threw a mantle over him that stifled 
liis cri(‘s, and enveloped him in its folds; 
and he was hurried off with irresistible 
I ra])idity. 

The next day passed without the ap- 
pearance of Antonio at th(; alchymist’s. 
Another, and anothc'r day succeeded, 
and yet he did not come ; nor had any 
thing been heard of him at his lodgings. 
His alisc'iice caused, at first, surprise and 
conjecture, and at length alarm. Inez 
recollected the singular intimations of the 
ballad-singer upon the mountain, wftiich 
seemed to warn her of impending danger, 
and her mind was full of vague fon'- 
bodings. »She sat listening to (*very 
sound at the gate, or footstep on llui 
stairs. >She would take up lier guitar 
and strike a ft_;w notes, but it would not 
do ; her heart was sickening with sus- 
pense and anxiety. She had inner be- 
fore felt what it was to be really lonely. 
Sh(i now was conscious of the force of 
that attachment wliich had taken posses- 
sion of h(!r breast ; for never do we 
know how much wo love, never do we 
know how necessary the object of our 
love is to our happiness, until we expe- 
rience the weary void of separation. 

The philosopher, too, felt the absence 
of his disciple almost as sensibly as did 
his daughter. The animating buoyancy 
of the youth had inspired Ith'n with new 
ardour, and had given to his labours the 
charm of full companionship. However, 
he had resources an«[ cf)nsolations of 
which "his daughter was destitute. His 
pursuits were of a nature to occupy 
every thought, and keep the spirits in a 
state of continual excitement. Certain 


indications, too, had lately manifested 
themselves, of the most favourable na- 
ture. Forty days and forty nights had 
the process gone on successfully ; the 
old man’s hopes W(‘re constantly rising, 
and he now considered the glorious mo- 
ment once more at iiand, when lu' should 
obtain not merely the major 1 unaria, but 
likewise th(i tinctura Solaris, th(; means 
of multiplying gold, and of prolonging 
existence. He remained, therefore, con- 
tinually shut up in his laboratory, watch- 
ing his furnact' ; for a moment’s inad- 
vertency might once more defeat all his 
expectations. 

H(‘ was sitting one evtming at one of 
his solitary vigils, wrapped up in naMjita- 
tion;'1he hour was late, and his neigh- j 
hour, the owl, was hooting from the bat- | 
tlement of the.* tower, when he licard thci 
door oj)en behind him. Supposing it 
j to be his daught()r coming to take; her 
leave of him for the night, as was her 
I freejuent practice, he called her by name, 

I hut a harsh voice mf!t his ear in reply, 
j He was grasped by the arms, and iook- 
i perceiv(‘d three strange mcui in 

: the chamber. H(i attem[)t(‘d to shako 
j th(‘m off', but ip vain, I fe (‘ailed for 
help, but th(‘y scofted at his cries. 

“ Peace, dotard !” cried one, “ think ’st 
thou the servants of th(i most holy inqui- 
sition are to be daunt(*d by thy clamours? 
(>)mrades, away with him !” 

Without heeding his remonstrances 
and entreaties, they seized upon his 
books and papers, took som(‘ note of the 
a})artment and the utensils, and then 
bore liim oft* a [>risoner. 

Inez, left to iierself, had passed a sad 
and lonely evening; s<;ated by a case- 
ment which looked into the garden, sh(‘ 
had pensively watchf'd star after star spar- 
kler out of the blue depths of thfr sky, and 
was indulging acrow'd of anxious thoughts 
about her lover, until the rising tears be- 
gan to flow. She was suddcrnly alarmed 
by the sound of voices that screrned to 
come from a distant part of the mansion. 
I'here was not long after a noise of seve- 
ral persons descending the stairs. Sur- 
prised at these unusual sounds in their 
lonely habitation, she remained for a f(‘w 
moments in a state of trembling, yet in- 
distinct apprehcnision, wlicn the servant 
rushed into the room, with terror in her 
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couiitonaiico, and informocl h(*r that her 
father was carried olF hy arrn(‘d men. 

Inez did not stop to hear furth(‘r, hut 
flew down stairs to ov(^rtake them. She 
j luid scarcely j)assed the threshold, when 

1 she found lierself in the grasp of slran- 
1 g(;rs. “ Away ! — away !” — cri(‘d she, 

I’ wildly ; “ do not sto]) mo — let mo follow 
' my father.” 

“ We come to conduct yon to him, 
seiiora,” said one of the men, respect- 
fully. 

“ VVliere is he, tlien ?” 

“ lie is gone to (iranada,” replied the 
man; ‘‘an unex))ected circumstance re- 
fjuin's his })resenc(' there immediately ; 
l)ut lie is among friends.” 

“ V\’e have no friends in Granada,” 
said Inez, drawing back ; but tlam the 
idea of Antonio rushed into her mind ; 
something relating to him might have 
• called her fatiier tliillH'r. “Is Senor An- 
tonio de C'astros with him?” demanded 
she with agitation. 

“ I know not, senora,” re})lied the 
man. “ It is very j)ossible. 1 only know 
that your fatheu’ is among friends, and is 
anxious for you to follow him.” 

“ Let us go, then,” pried she eagerly. 
Th(‘. men led her a littk; distance to 
where a mule was waiting, and, assisting 
her to mount, they conducted Iier slowly ^ 
towards the city. 

(iranada was on that evening a scene 
of fanciful rc'vel. It was one of the fes- 
tivals of tla* Maestranza, an association 
of the nobility to keep up some of the 
gallant customs of ancient chivalry. 
There had been a rej)resentation of a 
tournament in one of the squares; the 
. stn.’ets would still occasionally resound 
with the beat of a solitary drum, or the 
bray of a trumpet, from some straggling 
party of revellers. Sometimes they were 
i^ict by cavaliers, richly dressed in an- 
cif'Ut costuiiK^s, attended by their squires, 
and at one time they passed in sight 
of a palace brilliantly illuminated, from 
whence came tlie mingled sounds of 
music and the dance. Shortly afler they 
came to the square, where the mock tour- 
nament had been held. It was thronged 
by the [)Opulace, recreating themselves 
among booths and stalls where refresh- 
ments were sold, and the glare of torches 
showed the temporary galleries, and gay- 

coloured awnings, and armorial troj)hies, 
and other j)araphernalia of the show. 
The conductors of Inez endeavoured to 
keep out of ohservation, and to traverse 
a gloomy part of the square ; but they 
were d(;lained at one place by the pres- 
sure of a crowd surrounding a party 
of watering musicians, singing one of 
those ballads of which the Spanish po- 
pulace are so passionately fond. The 
torches which were h('ld by some of the 
crowd, threw a strong mass of light upon 
Inez, and the sight of so beautilul a hew- 
ing, without mantilla or veil, looking so 
bewildered, and conducled by men, who 
sef‘med to take ^ gratification in the 
surrounding gayety, occasioned expres- 
sions of curiosity. One of the ballad- 
singers aj)proaclied, and striking her gui- 
tar with peculiar earnestness, began to 
sing a doleful air, full of sinister fore- 
bodings. Inez started with surprise. It 
was the same ballad-singer that had ad- 
dr(‘ss(al her in the garden of the Gene- 
ralifle. It was the sam(' air that she had 
then sung. It sjioke of impending dan- 
gers; they seemed, indeed, to lx.; thicken- 
ing around her. She was anxious to speak 
with th(‘ girl, and to ascertain whether 
she really had a knowledge of any defi- 
nite evil that was threat(‘ning her; but 

1 as she attempted to address her, the 
mule, on which she rode, was suddenly 
seized, and led forcibly through the 
throng by one of her conductors, whde 
she saw another addrt'ssing menacing 
words to the ballad-singer. The latter 
raised her hand with a warning gesture 
as Inez lost sight of her. 

Whik‘ she was yet lost in perplexity, 
caused by this singular occurrence, they 
stopped at the gate of a large mansion. 
One of her attendants knocked, the door 
was opened, and th('y entered a ])aved 
court. “ Where are we ?” demanded 
Inez, with anxiety. “ At the house of 
a friend, senora,” replied the man. 

“ Ascend tliis staircase with me, and in 
a moment ^)u will mi'et your father.” 

They ascended a staircase that led to 
a suite of splendid apartments. They 
passed through .several until they came 
to an inner cliamber. The dooif opened, 
some one approached : but what w’as her 
terror at perceiving, not her father, but 
Don Ambrosio ! 
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The men who had seized upon the and mi^ht corrol)oratc certain secret in- 
alchyrnist had, at least, 1)0011 mor(‘ honest Ibrmation that had been ji^iven against 
in tlunr jirotessions. They were, indeed, him. lie had been accused of j)ractisin<r 
lamiliars of the Inquisition. lie was con- necromancy and judicial astrology, and 
ducted in silence to the gloomy jirison of a cloud of evidence had be(‘n secr(*tly 
that horrible tribunal. It w’as a mansion brought forward to substantiate the 
wliose very aspect withered joy, and charge. Tt would be tedious to enimu'- 
almost shut out }io|)e. It was one of rate all the circumstances, appanaitly 


those' Jiideous abodes which the bad ])as- 
sions of men conjure up in this fair w’orld, 
to rival the fancied d(nis of demons and 
the accursed. 

Day after day went heavily b}^ with- 
out any thing to mark the lapse of time, 
but the decline and i^pj)earance of the 
light that feebly glinflRred through thc^ 
narrow window of th(‘ dungeon, in which 
the unfortunalc alchymist was buried, 
rather tlian confined. I lis mind was 
harass(‘d with uncertainties and fears 
about his daughter, so h('l])l('ss and im'.x- 
])erienced. He endeavoured to gathi'r 
tidings of her from the man who brought 
his daily portion of food. The fellow 
stared, as if astonished, at bi'iiig asked a 
question in that mansion of silence and 
mystery, but departed without saying a 
word. Every succeeding attempt was 
equally fruitless. 

The poor alchymist was oppn'ssed by 
many griefs; and it was not tlu' h'a.Ct 
that he bad been again interrupted in his [ 
labours on the very point of success. I 
Nevt'r was alchymist so near attaining I 
the golden secret — a little long(*r, and ail ' 
his hopes w'ould have b(*en realized. The j 
thoughts of these disappointments alHicted ' 
him more even than th(‘ fear of all that I 


he might sufter from the merciless Inqui- | simple in his replies; he was conscious 
sition. His waking thoughts W(add fbl- of no guilt, capable of no art, practised 
low'^ him into his dreams. He w'ould be , in no dissimulation. Afler r(;c('iving a 
transported in fancy to his laboratory, . gen(n*al admonition to bethink himsc'lf 
busied again among retorts and alembics, j whether h(' had not committcjd any act 
and surrounded by Jadly, by D’Abano, i deserving of punishrnenf, and to prepare, 
by Olybius, and the other masters of the ; by confession, to secure the well-knowni 


by Olybius, and the other masters of the 
sublime art. The moment of projection 
would arrive ; a seraphic form W’ould 
rise out of the furnace, holding forth a 
vessel, containing the preclfkis elixir; 


mt'rcy of the tribunal, he W'as remanded 
to his cell. 

1 le w^as now visited in his dungeon by 
crafty familiars of the Inquisition ; who, 


corroborative, which had been industri- 
ously cited b\ the secret accuser. The 
silence wdiirh pn’vailed about the tower, 
its (losolateness, the v(‘ry qiiif't of its 
iulnibitants, had been adducxHl as ]>roofs j 
that something sinister was perpc'trated j 
within. Tbf' nlcbymist’s conversations | 
and soliloquies in the garden had b('('n j 
overheard and misrepresented. The 
lights and strange aj)pearanc('s at night, 
in the tower, wtto given with viob'iit 
exaggerations. Shrieks and yells wa'n' 
said to have been heard from thence at | 
midnight, when, it was confidently as- 
sert(‘d, the old nian raisc'd familiar s[)irits ^ 
by his incantations, and even compelled j 
the dead to rise from their graves, and I 
answ'er to bis questionings. I 

The alehymist, according to the cus- ! 
tom of tbc' Inquisition, w’as lo'pt in com- | 
ignorance of his aecusi'r ; of the | 
w'itnessi's jiroduei'd against him ; ('vc'n of 
the crime's of W'bich b<' w^as accused. 
H(' was ('xamined generally, wbetbf'r lu', 
knew' why lie was arresti'd, and was 
conscious of any guilt that might df.'serve 
the notice of the holy ofliec,' ? Ih; was 
examined as to bis country, liis life, 
liis habits, bis jiursuits, his actions, and 
oj)inions. The old man w'as frank and 


but before he could grasp the prize, he under pretence of sympathy and kind- 
would awake, and find himself in a dun- ness, came to beguile the tediousness of 
. ' his imprisonment with friendly conversa- 

All tlfe devices of inquisitorial inge- tion. They casually introduced the sub- 
nuity were employed to ensnare the old joct of alchyrny, on which they touched 
man, mid to draw from him evidence with great caution and pretended indif- 
that might bo brought against himself, ferencc. There was no need of such 
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craftiness. The honest enthusiast had 
no suspicion in his nature : the niomcnt 
they touched upon his favourite theme, 
ho forgot his misfortunes and imprison- 
ment, and l)rokc forth into rhapsodies 
about the divine science. 

The convcn’sation was artfully turned 
•to tlic discussion of elementary beings, 
'idle alchymist readily avowed his b(‘liof 
in tliem ; and that tliere had been in- 
stances of their attending upon philoso- 
phers, and administering to their wishes, 
lie related many miracles said to have 
been performed by Ajiollonius Thyaneus 
througli thci aid of spirits or demons; 

' insomuch that lie was s('t up by the 
j heatlnais in ojiposition to the; Messiah, 

I and was (n’cn regard(‘d with nw'enM^ce by 
many (diristiaris. TIk; familiars eagerly 
I demanded whether h(‘ believed Apollonius 
i to bo a true and worthy philosopher. Tht* 

( unalli'c.ted })iety of the alchymist pro- 
* teeted him e\en in the midst of his sim- 
plicity ; for he condemned Apollonius as 
I a sor(*(‘rer and an impostor. No art 
' could draw IVoin him an admission that 
! li(‘ had ev(‘r emjiluyed or invoked spi- 
1 ritual agencies in the pros(‘cution of ids 
I pursuits, though he Ix'lic'a'd himself to 
' have been fr(‘(juently nnjieded by their 
! invisible iiiterf(‘renc(‘. 

I 'J'Ik' iiujuisitors W(‘re s(»rely v(\\ed at 
I itot being able to inveigle liim into a cun- 
' fession of a criminal mature; th<,‘y attri- 
: buted their lailure to craft, to obstinacy, 

' to every cauise but the riglit one, namely, 

' that the harmless visionary liad nothing 
guilty to conless. The> had abundant 
proot of a sc’cret nature against 1dm; but 
' it was the j)ractic(‘ of the lm')uisition to 
.eiidt-avour to procure confession from 
the ])risoiiers. An auto da ft was at 
' hand; the worthy fathers were eager 
' for his conviction, fur tlayy were always 
I anxious to have a good number of cul- 
, jirits condenimal to the stake, to grace 
I tlH'se sokaiin triumphs, lie wais at length 
; brought to a linal examination, 
j The chamlKU' of trial was spacious and 
j gloomy. At one c'nd was a huge cru- 
I citix, the standard of tin* IiKjuisition. 
j A long tabUi extended through the centre 
I of th(‘ room, at which sat the impdsitors 
I and th(‘ir secri'tary ; at the other end a 
I stool was ])laced for the prisoner. 

I n(^ was brought in, according to cus- 

I 
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tom, bareheaded and barelegged. He 
was enfeebled by confinement and afllic- 
tion; by constantly brooding over the 
unknown fate of his child, and the dis- 
astrous interruption of his experiments. 
He sat bowed down and listless; his 
head sunk ufion his breast; his whole 
appearance that of one “ past hope, aban- 
doned, and by himself given over.” 

The accusation alleged against him 
w^as now brought forward in a specific 
form ; he was calk'd by name, Felix do 
Vasquez, formerly of (kistile, to answer 
to the charges of necromancy and do- 
monologv. He was told that the charges 
W(‘re fimply substa^jjpated ; and was ask- 
ed whether he was n'ady, by full con- 
fession, to throw himself ujion the well- 
known mercy of th(; Holy Inquisition. 

The philosopher testihc'd some slight 
surprise' at the' nature of the accusation, 
but simj)ly replied, 1 am innocent.” 

‘‘ What ])roof have you to give of 
your innocence?” 

“• It rather re'inains for you to prove 
your charges,” said the old man. “ 1 am 
a strangi'r and a sojourner in tlie land, 
and know no oiuj out of the* doors of my 
(IweHing. I can give nothing in my 
viiidicaiiou but the word of a nobleman 
and a (kistilian.” 

The inquisitor shook his h('ad, and 
went on to rc'jicat the various impiiries 
that had bid’ore been made as to his mode 
of life ami [mrsuits. The poor alchymist 
was too lecbk^ and too weary at heart to 
make any but brief n'plies. He request- 
i'd that some man of scu'iice might ex- 
amine his laboratory, and all his books 
and pa|Kn's, by wdiich it would be made 
abundantly evident that he was merely 
engaged in the study of alchymy. 

To this the in(|uisitor observed, that 
alchymy had become a mere covert for 
secret and deadly sins. Tliat the jirac- 
tisers of it w('re ajit to scruple at no 
nu'aiis to satisfy tlu'ir inordinate gre('di- 
ness of gold. Some liad been known to 
use spells <*id impious ceremonies ; to 
conjure the aid of evil spirits; nay, even 
to sell their souls to the enemy of man- 
kind, so that they might riot in bound- 
less W'e/dth wdiile living. • 

The poor alchymist had heard all 
patiently, or, at least, passively. He had 
disdained to vindicate his name other- 
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wise than by his word ; he had smiled at 
the accusations of sorcery, when aj)|)lied 
merely to himself ; but when the sublime 
art, which had been the study and ])as- 
sion of his life, was assailed, he could 
no loji^er listen in silence. Ilis head 
gradually rose from his bosom; a hectic 
colour came in faint streaks to his cla^ek, 
j)layed about th(*re, disappeared, return- 
ed, and at length kindled into a burning 
glow. The clammy dampness dried from 
his forc'head ; his eyes, which had been 
nearly extinguished, lighted u[> again, 
and burned with their wonted and vision- 
ary fires. He enten^ into a vindication 
of his fivourit(‘ art^^Flis voice at first 
was le(‘ble and broken ; but it gathen'd 
strength as he procet'ried, until it rolled 
in a deep and sonorous volume. He 
gradually ros(‘ from his seat as he rose 
with his subject ; he thr(‘w back the 
scanty black mantle which had hith(‘rto 
wrapped his limbs ; the very uncouthness 
of his form and looks gav(‘ an impressive 
eirect to what he uttered ; it was as though 
a corpse had become suddiaily animat(‘d. 

He re])ell<‘d with scorn the as])ersions 
cast upon alchymy hy the ignorant and 
vulgar. He athnned it to be the motluT 
of all art and scicaice, citing the opinions 
of Parac(‘lsus, Sandivogius, Raymond 
Lully, and others, in support of his as- 
sertions. He maintained that it w'as j)ure 
and innocent, and honourable both in its 
})urposes and means. What w^ere its 
objects? The perpc'tuatioii of life and 
youth, and the ])roduc.tion of gold. “The 
elixir \itie,” said he, “is no charmed 
potion, but merely a concentration of 
those elements of vitality which nature 
has sc*attered through her works. The 
])hilosopher’s stone, or tincture, or pow- 
der, as it is variously calk'd, is no n(;cro- 
mantic talisman, but consists simply of 
those particles which gold contains wathin 
its(*lf for its reproduction ; for gold, like 
other things, has its seed witliin itself, 
though bound up with inconceivable firm- 
ness, from the vigour of iniufre fixed salts 
and sulphurs. In seeking to discover tli(! 
('lixir of life, then,” continued he. “ we 
seek only to ap})ly some of nature’s own 
specific's against the disease and dcjcay^ 
to w^hich our bodies are subjected ; and 
what else docs the physician, when he 
tasks his art, and uses subtle compounds 


and cunning distillations to revive our 
languishing powers, and avert the stroke 
of death for a season ? 

“ In seeking to multiply the precious 
metals, ;ilso, w(i seek but to germinate 
and multiply, hy natural means, a [)ar- 
ticular species of nature’s productions ; 
and what else does the husbandman, wdio 
consults lirnt's and seasons, and, by what 
might \ k '. deemed a natural magic, from 
the mere scattering of his hand, covers a 
whole plain with gidden vegetation ? The 
mysteri(‘s of our art, it is true, are deeply 
and darkly liiddc'n ; but it requir(‘s so 
much the more innocence ajid purity of 
thought to penetrate unto them. No, 
father! th(‘ true alchymist must Ix' ])ure 
in mind and body ; Ik* must be temperate, 
patient, chaste, watchful, mc'ek, humble, 
dc'vout. ‘ My son,’ says Hermes Tris- 
megestes, the great mastiT of our art, 
‘ My son, f recommi'iid you above all 
things to li'ar Hod.’ And iiuhrd it is 
only by devout castigation of the sense's, 
and purification of the soul, that the' al- 
chymist isemabU'd to enter into the saen'd 
chamlx'rs of truth. ‘ Labour, pray, 
and rc'ad,’ is the motto of our scuince. 
As I)(i Nuysment we;!! observes, ‘ These 
high and singular favours arc granted 
unto none;, save oidy unto tlu' sons of (rod, 
(that is to say, the virtuous and devout,) 
wdio, unekr his paU'rnal benediction, ha\x‘ 
obtained th(* opening of the same, by the 
helping hand of tin; queen of a]^ts, di\ ine 
i^hilosophy.’ Indeed, so saert'd has the 
nature of this know'le.dge been conside*red, 
that W'e are told it has four times been 
exprc'ssly communicated by Hod t(> man, 
having made a part of that cabal istical 
wisdom wdiich was rc'vealed to Adam to 
console liim for the loss of Paradise, and 
to Moses in the bush, and to Solomon in 
a dream, and to Pisdras by the angc'l. 

“ So far from demons and malign 
spirits being tlu' frif*nds and abettors of 
ib(‘ alchymist, they are the continual foes 
wulh which he has to conti'iid. It is their 
constant (nuk'avour to shut up the avenues 
to thosi; truths which would enable him 
to rise above the abject state into whicli 
he has fallen, and return to that excc;!- 
leiice whieli was liis original birthriglit. 
P’or what w'ould be the; effect qf this length 
of days, and this abundant wealth, but to 
enable the possessor to go on from art to 
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arf, from science to scicnc(‘, with cnei’gies 
unimi)aircd by sickness, uninterrupted by 
death ? For this liave sages and ]>hiloso- ; 
phers shut themselves up in cells and 
solitudes ; buried themsfdves in caves 
and d('ns of the earth; turning from the 
joys of life, and the pleasance of the 
world ; enduring scorn, poverty, per- 
secution. For this was Raymond Lully 
stoiK'd to death in Mauritania. For this 
did the immortal Pietro D’ Abano sufler 
persecution at J\adua, and wdien he es- 
cap(Ml from bis oppressors by deatl), w’as 
despitefully burnt in effigy. For this have 
illustrious men of all nations intrepidly 
sidle red martyrdom. For this, if unmo- 

l(‘sted, have they assiduously ('inployed 
the lat(;st hour of life, the expiring *throb 
of existence ; hoping to the last that thiy 
might ycit seize u})on the prize* for which 
they had struggled, and ])luck themselves 
‘ back even from the very jaws of the 
grave ! 

“ For, w hen once the alchyrnist shall 
liave attained the object ol’ his toils ; 
when the sublime se(‘r(*t sliall lx* revealed 
to his gaze, how glorious wall be the 
change in his condition ! How wall he 
einerg(‘ from his solitary retreat, like the 
sun br(*aking forth from the darksome 
chamb(*r of the night, and darting his 
beams throughout th(* earth ’ Hiftcd wath 
perp(*tual youth and boundless riches, to 
what heights ol’ wisdom may he attain ! 
How may h(* carry on, uninterrupted, the 
thread of knowledge, which has hith(*rlo 
been sna])ped at th(^ death of each phi- 
losopher ! And, as tin* increase of wisdom 
is the increase of virtue, how may he 
become the benefactor of his fellow-men ; 
dispensing with liberal, but cautious and 
discriminating hand, that inexhaustible 
wa^allh which is at his disposal ; banishing 
povm’fy, which is tlu* cause of so much 
sorrow and wickedness ; encouraging the 
arts ; ])romoting discoveri(*s, and enlarg- 
ing all the means of virtuous enjoyment ! 
His life wall be the connecting band of 
generations. History will live in his 
recollection ; distant ages will speak with 
his tongue. The nations of the earth 
will look to him as their prcce]>tor, and 
kings will sit at his fi^et and learn wisdom. 
Oh gloriousj Oh celestial alcliymy !” — 

liere Ik* w\as interrupted by the in- 
fpiisitor, who had sullered him to go on 
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thus dir, in hopes of gathering something 
from his unguarded enthusiasm. “ Senor,” 
said he, “ this is all rambling, visionary 
talk. You are charged with sorcery, and 
in defence you give us a rhapsody about 
alcliymy. I lave you nothing better tlian 
this to offer in your defmee ?” 

The old man slowly resumed his seat, 
hut did not deign a reply. The fire tliat 
had beamed in his eye gradually exjiired. 
His cheek resumed its wonted paleru‘ss ; 
but he did not relapse into inanity. He 
sat with a steady, serene, patient look, 
like; one prepared not to cont(;nd, but to 
suffer. 

His trial continftd for a long time, 
with cruel mockery of justice, for no 
witnes^-es W'ere ever, in this court, con- 
fronted with the accused, and the latter 
had continually to defend himself in the 
dark. Some unknown and powerful 
en(;my had alleg(‘d charges against th(; 
unfortunate alchyrnist, but who he could 
not imagine. Stranger and sojourner as 
he w'as in the land ; solitary and harmless 
in his jiursuits, liow could he have pro- 
voked such hostility? The tide of secret 
testimony, how^ever, was too strong 
against liim ; he was convicted of the 
crime of magic, and condemned to ex])iate 
his sins at the stake*, at the approaching 
auio (Id fc* 

Wfiile the unhappy alchyrnist was un- 
dergoing his trial at the liKpiisition, his 
daughter was exposed to trials no less 
se\ ere. Don Ambrosio, into wdiose hands 
she had fallen, was, as has before been 
intimated, one of the most daring and 
lawdess prolligal(;s in all Granada. He 
w’as a man of hot blood and fiery pas- 
sions, who sto])p(;d at nothing in the 
gratification of his desires ; yet with all 
this he })oss(*sscd maniK'rs, address, and 
accomplishments, that had made him 
eminently successful among the s(‘X. 
From the ]>alace to the cottage he had 
extended his amorous enterprises ; his 
serenades harass(;d the slumbers of half 
the husband? of Granada ; no balcony 
was too high for his adventurous attempts, 
nor any cottage too lowly for his jier- 
fidious seductions? Yet he w*as as fickle 
as he was ardent ; success had made him 
vain and capricious ; he had no sentiment 
to attach him to the victim of his arts; 
and many a pale cheek and fading eye, 
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languishingamidst tho sparkling of jewels, 
and many a breaking heart, throbbing 
under the rustic boddice, bore testimony 
to his triumphs and his faithlessness. 

He was satc*tl, however, by easy con- 
<juosts, and wearied of a life of continual 
and prompt gratification. There had 
been a degree of difiiculty and enterprise 
in the pursuit of Inez, that be had never 
before experienced. It liad roused him 
from the monotony of mere senstial life, 
and stimulated him with the charm of 
adventure, lie had become an epicure 
in pleasure ; and now that he had this coy 
bt‘auty in his pow(‘r, he was determined 
to protract his enjoyment, by the gradual j 
conquest of her serupl<;s, and downfidl of i 
her virtue. He was vain of his p(‘rson j 
and address, which he thought no woman | 
could long withstand ; and it was a kind j 
of trial of skill, to endeavour to gain by 
art and fascination, what he was se(‘ure I 
I of obtaining at any time by violence. I 

When liu'z, therefore, was brought ! 
into his ])reseiicc by his emissaries, he I 
affi'cted not to notice* her le'rror and 
surprise, but rc'ceived hc‘r with formal 
and slat<;ly cmirtesy. He was too wary 
a fowk'r to flutter tlie bird when just ('ii- 
tangled in the net. To h(*r eager and 
wild inquiries about her /ath<*r^ he lK*gged 
her not to be alarmed ; that he was safe, 
and had been tliere, but was engaged 
elsewhere in an affair of in<.)ineut, from 
which he would soon return ; in the mean 
time he had left word, tliat she should 
await his return in })atieucc. After some* 
stately expressions of general civility, 
Don Ambrosio made a ceremonious how 
and retired. 

The mind of Inez was full of trouble 
and pcr])lexity. The stately formality of 
Don Ambrosio was so unexp(;cted as to 
check the accusations and reproaclies 
that w(;re springing to her lips. Had he 
had evil designs, would he have treah*d 
her with such frigid ccTcmony when Ik.* 
had her in his power ? But why, then, 
was she brought to his house ? Was not 
the mysterious disa))pearance of Antonio 
connected with this ? A thought sud- 
denly darted into her mind. Antonio 
had again met with Don Ambrosio — they 
had fought — Antonio was wounded — 
perha]>s dying ’ — It was him to whom h(‘r 
father had gone. It was at his requesi 


that Don Ambrosio had sent for them to 
soothe his dying moments ! These, and 
a thousand such horrible suggest ions, 
harassed her mind ; hut she tried in vain 
to get information from the domestics ; 
I they knew notliing but that her father 
j had been there, had gone, and would 
; soon return. 

j Thus passed a night of tumultuous 
thought and vague yet cruel ap[)rehen- 
! sioiis. She knew not what to do, or 
what to believe* ; whether she ought to 
fly, or to remain ; but if to fly, how was 
she to extricate h('rs(‘lf? and where was 
she to seek her father ? As the*, day 
dawned without any intelligence of him, 
her alarm increased ; at length a niessage 
was brought from him, saying that cir- 
cumslanef‘s prevented his return to lier, 
but begging her to hasten to him without 
delay. 

With an eager and throbbing heart did 
she set forth with tli(* men that were to 
conduct her. She little thought, however, 
that she was nierc'ly changing her prison- 
house. Don Ambrosio had feared lest 
she should bo traced to his residence in 
Hranada ; or that he might be interrupted 
there h(‘fore Ii(‘r<;ul(] afcom^dish liis plan 
of seduction. I h* liacl her now conveyed, 
tli(*r(‘fore, to a mansion which he pos- 
sessed in one of the mountain solitudes, in 
the neighbourhood of Granada, a lonely, 
hut beautiful retreat. In vain, on her 
arrival, did she look around for her fa- 
ther, or Antonio ; none* hut strange faces 
m(*t her eye ; menials profoundly re- 
spectful, hut who knew nor saw any thing 
but what their mast(*r ph'ased. 

She had scarcely arrived before Don 
Arnlirosio made his appearance, less' 
stately in his manner, but still treating 
h(*r with th(i utmost delicacy and de- 
ference. Inez was loo much agitated 
and alarmed to be baffled by his courtesy, 
and became vehement in her demand to 
he conducted to her father. 

Don Ambrosio now put on an appear- 
ance of the greatest embarrassment and 
emotion. Affer some delay, and much 
pretended confusion, lu) at length confessed 
that the seizure of her father was all a 
stratagem ; a mere false alarm to procure 
him the pres(*nt opportunit}’ of having 
access to her, and endeavouring to miti- 
gate that obduracy, and conquer that 
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repugnance, which he declared had al- 
most driven liim to distraction. 

He assured her that h(T father was 
at home in safety, and o(icu|)ied in his 
usual pursuits; having been fully satisfied 
that his daughter was in honourable 
hands, and would soon be restonul to 
him. It was in vain that she threw her- 
self at his feet, and implored to be sot at 
liberty; he only replied, by gentle en- 
Irc'aties, that she would pardon the 
seeming viol(‘nc-e he had to use ; and that 
she would trust a little while to liis honour. 
“You are here,” said he, “absolute 
mistress of every thing ; nothing shall 
bo said or done to ofliaui you ; I will not 
even intrude upon your ear the unlfappy 
passion that is (b'vouring my heart. 
Shoiild you Require it, I will even absent 
myself from your prcs(ince ; but to part 
with you entirc-ly at }) resent, with your 
mind full of doubts and resentments, 
would b(' worse than death to me. No, 
beautiful Inez, you must first know nui a 
little better, and know by my conduct, | 
that my ])assion for you is as delicate 
and res])cetful as it is va'hcment. 

The asfturance of her fatlu'r’s saft‘ty j 
had relieved Inez from one caus(* of tor- 
turing anxiety, only to render her fears 
the more violent on her own account. 
j5on Arnbrosio, however, continued to 
tr(‘at her with artful def(;rence, that in- 
sensibly lulled her apprehensions. It is 
true* she found herself a c*a[)tive, but no 
advantage apj)eared to be taken of her 
helplessness. She soothed herself with 
the idea that a little while would sufljce 
to convince Don Arnbrosio of the fallacy 
of his hopes, and that he would be in- 
duced to restore her to her home. Her 
transports of terror and aflliction, there- 
fore, subsided, in a few days, into a 
passive, yet ’anxious melancholy, with 
which she awaited the hoped-for event. 

In th(’ mean while, all those artifices 
were employed that arc calculated to 
charm the senses, ensnare the feelings, 
and dissolve the heart into tenderness. 
Don Arnbrosio was a master of the sub- 
tle arts of seduction. His very mansion 
breathed an enervating atmosphere of 
languor andL delight. It was here, amidst 
twilight saloons and dreamy chambers, 
buried among groves of orange and 
myrtle, that he shut himself up at times 
voi^ I. 37 ' 


from the prying world, and gave free 
scope to the gratification of his plea- 
sure's. 

The apartments were furnished in the 
most sumptuous and voluptuous manner ; 
the silken couches swelled to the touch, 
and sunk in downy sofTtness beneath the 
slightest pressure. The paintings and 
statues all told some classic tale of love, 
managed, however, with an insidious 
delic>acy ; which, while it banished the 
grossness that might disgust, was the 
more calculated to excite the imagination. 
There the blooming Adonis was seen, not 
breaking away to pursue the hcasterous 
I chase, but crowned with flowers, and 
languishing in the embraces of celestial 
beauty. There Acis wooed his (lalatea 
in the shade, with the Sicilian sea spn^ad- 
ing in halcyon sen'nity before them. 
There were dejiick'd groups of fauns and 
dryads, fondly reclining in summer 
bowers, and listening to the liquid iHping 
of the reed ; or th(j wanton satyrs sur- 
prising some wood-nymph during her 
noontide slumber. TIktc, too, on the 
storied tapestry, might be seen the chaste 
Diana, stealing, in the mystery of moon- 
light, to kiss the shiejung Endymion ; 
while (kipid and Psyclu*, entwined in im- 
mortal marble, breathed on each other’s 
bps the early kiss of love. 

The ardent rays of the sun were ex- 
cluded from tln'se balmy halls ; soft and 
tender music from unsc'cn musicians 
floated around, sc(iming to mingle with 
the perfumes that were exhaled from a 
thousan<l flowers. At night, when the 
moon shed a fairy light over the scene, 
the tender serenade would rise from 
among the bowers of the garden, in 
which the fine voice of Don Arnbrosio 
might often bo distinguished ; or the 
amorous flute would be heard along the 
mountain, breathing in its pensive ca- 
dences the very soul of a lover’s melan- 
choly. 

Various eTttertainments were also de- 
vised to dispel lier loneliness, and to 
charm away the idea of confinement. 
Groups of Andaliffeian dancers performed, 
in the splendid saloons, the various pic- 
turesque dances of their country ; or 
represented little amorous ballets, which 
turned upon some pleasing scene of pas- 
toral coquetry and courtship. Sometimes 
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there were bands of singers who, to the 
romantic guitar, warbled forth ditties full 
of passion and tenderness. 

Thus all about her enticed to pleasure 
and voluptuousness ; but the heart of 
Inez turned with distaste from this idle 
mockery. The tears would rush into 
her eyes as her thoughts reverted from 
this scene of profligate splendour, to the 
humble but virtuous home from whence 
she had been betrayed ; or if the witching 
power of music ever soothed her into a 
tender revery, it was to dwell with fond- 
ness on the image of Antonio. But if 
Don Arnbrosio, deceived by this transient 
calm, should altem])t at such time to 
whisper his passion, she would start as 
from a dream, and recoil from him with 
involuntary shuddering. 

She had passed one long day of more 
than ordinary sadness, and in the even- 
ing a band of these hired performers 
were exerting all the animating powers 
of song and dance to amuse her. But 
while the lolly saloon resounded with 
their warblings, and the light sound of 
feet upon its marble pavement kept time 
to the cadence of the song, poor Inez, 
with her face buried in the silken couch 
on which she reclined, was only ren- 
dered more wretched by the sound of 
gaycty. 

At length her attention was caught by 
the voice of one of the singers, tliat 
brought with it some indefinite recollec- 
tions. She raised her head, and cast an 
anxious look at the performers, who, as 
usual, were at the lower end of the saloon. 
One of them advanced a little before the 
others. It was a female, dressed in a 
fanciful, pastoral garb, suited to the cha- 
racter she was sustaining ; but her coun- 
tenance was not to be mistaken. It was 
the same ballad-singer that liad twice 
crossed her path, and given her myste- 
rious intimations of the lurking mischief 
that surrounded her. When the rest of 
the performances were co’scluded, she 
seized a tambourine, and tossing it aloft, 
danced alone to the melody of her own 
voice. In the course of*her dancing she 
approached to where Inez reclined ; and 
as she struck the tambourine, contrived, 
dexterously, to throw a folded paper on 
the couch. Inez seized it with avidity, 
and concealed it in her bosom. The 

E 

singing and dancing wore at an end ; 
the motley crew retired ; and Inez, left 
alone, hastened with anxiety to unfold 
the paper thus mysteriously conveyed. 

It was writfem in an agitated, and almost 
illegible, handwriting : “ Be on your 

guard ! you are surrounded by treachery. 
Trust not to the forbearance of Don Am- 
hrosio ; you arc marked out for his prey. 
An humble victim to his perfidy gives 
you this warning; she is encompassed 
by too many dangers to be more ex- 
plicit. — ^^"our father is in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition !” 

The brain of Inez reeled as she read 
this dreadful scroll. She was less filled 
with alarm at her own danger, than 
horror at her father’s situation. 7’he 
moment Don Ambrosio appeared, she 
rushed and threw herself at his feet, im- 
jiloring him to save her father. Don 
Ambrosio started with astonishment ; 
but immediately ri'gaining his self-[)os- 
session, endeavoured to soothe her by 
his blandishments, and by assurances 
that her father was in safety. She was 
not to be pacified ; lier fears were too 
much aroused to be trifled with. She 
diiclared her knowledge of her father’s 
being a prisoner of the Impiisition, and 
reiterated her frantic supplications that 
he would save him. ‘ 

Don Ambrosio paused for a moment 
in perplexity, but was too adroit to be 
easily confounded. “ That your father 
is a prisoner,” replied he, “ 1 have long 
known. 1 have concc'aled it from you, 
to save you from fruitless anxiety. You 
now know the real reason of the re- 
straint I have put upon your liberty ; I 
have been protecting instead of detaining 
you. Every exertion has been made in 
your father’s flivour ; but I regret to say, 
the proofs of the offences of which he 
stands charged have been too strong to 
be controverted. Still,” added he, “ I 
have it in my power to save him ; 1 have 
influence, I have means at my beck ; it 
may involve mo, it is true, in difficulties, 
perhaps in disgrace ; but what would I 
not do in the hopes of being rewarded 
by your favour? Speak, beautiful Inez,” 
said he, his eyes kindling with sudden 
eagerness, “ it is with you lo say the 
word that seals your father’s fate. One 
kind word, say but you will be mine, 
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and you will behold me at your feet, 
your father at lib(‘rty and in afllucncc, 
and we shall all be happy !” 

Inez drew back from him with scorn 
and disbelief. “ My father,” exclaimed 
she, “ is too innocent and blameless to 
be convicted of crime ; this is some base, 
some cruel artifice !” Don Arnbrosio re- 
peated his asseverations, and with them 
also liis dishonourable proposals ; but liis 
eagerness overshot its mark ; lier indig- 
nation and her incredulity W(*rc alike 
awakened by his basci suggestions ; and 
he n^tired from h(;r })resence checked 
and awed by the sudden pride and dig- 
nity of lier demeanour. 

The unfortunate Inez now became a 
prey to the most liarrowing anxieties. 
Don Arnbrosio saw tliat the mask had 
fallen from his face, and that the nature 
of his machinations was revealed, lie 
had gone too far to retracc‘ his steps, and 
assume the affectation of tenderness and 
respect ; indeed he was mortified and 
inc,ens(‘d at h(‘r insensibility to his at- 
tractions, and now only sought to sub- 
due h(*r through her fi'ars. lb; daily 
repr(‘s(‘nted to her the dangers that 
threatened her fat her, MUid that it was in 
his j)ower alone to av(‘rt th(‘in. Inez 
was still incredulous. SIk^ was too igno- 
.rarit of the nature of the IiKpiisitioii to 
know that even innocence was not 
alw.iys a protection from its cruelti(;s ; 
and she confided loo surely in the virtue 
of her father to believ(' that any accusa- 
tion could prevail against him. 

At length, Don Arnbrosio, to give an 
effectual blow to b(‘r confidence, brought 
her the proclamation of the approaching 
af/to da fC, in which th(i prisoners were 
(‘iiutnerated. 8he glancxal her eye over 
it, and beheld her father’s name, con- 
demned to the stake for sorcery. 

For a rnomcait she stood transfixed 
with horror. Don Arnbrosio seiz<‘d 
upon the transient calm. “ Think, now', 
beautiful Inez,” said he, wath a tone of 
affected tenderness, “ his life is still in 
your hands ; one word from you, one 
kind word, and I can yet save him.” 

“ Monster ! wretch !” cried she, com- 
ing to hersedf, and recoiling from him 
with insuperable abhorrenc.o : “ ’tis y'ou 
that are the cause of this — ’tis you that 
arc his murderer !” Then, winging her 
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hands, she broke forth into exclamations 
of the most frantic agony. 

The perfidious Arnbrosio saw'^ the tor- 
ture of her soul, and anticipated from it 
a triumph, lie saw that she was in no 
mood, during her present paroxysm, to 
listen to his words ; but he trusted that 
the horrors of lonely rumination would 
break down her spirit, and subdue her to 
his will. In this, however, he was dis- 
appointed. Many w'enj the vicissitudes 
of mind of the wretched Iru'z ; one time 
she woidd embrace his knees wuth pierc- 
ing supplications ; at another she wamld 
shrink with nervous horror at his very 
approatdi ; but any intimation of his pas- 
sion only excited the same emotion of 
loathing and dc'testation. 

At length the fatal day drew nigh. 
“ To-morrow,” said Don Arnbrosio, as 
he left her one evening, “ To-morrow is 
the aido da f{\ To-morrow you will 
hear the sound of the b(‘ll that tolls your 
father to his death. You will almost 
see tlie smoke that rises from his funeral 
pd(‘. 1 leave you to yourself. It is yet 

in my power to sav»' him. ’fliink 
whether you can stand to-morrow’s hor- 
rors w'ilhout shrinkiiig. Think whether 
you can endure the afier-reflection, that 
you w'cn* the cause of his death, and tliat 
merely through a j)ervcrsity in refusing 
proffered ha ppi nc‘ss. ” 

What a night was if to Inez! Her 
heart, already harassed and almost 
broken by repeated and protracted anxi- 
eties ; her strength w astcal and enfeebled. 
On ev(‘ry side horrors awaited her; lier 
father’s death, her own dishonour; there 
seemed no escape from misery or perdi- 
tion. “ Is there no ndief from man — 
no j)ity in heaven?” exclaimed she. 
“ What — w hat hav(' avc done that w e 
should be thus wretched?” 

As the dawn aj>proach(‘d, the fever of 
her mind arose to agony; a t}u>usand 
times did she try the doors and windows 
of lier apartment, in the desperate hope 
of escaping. Alas ! w’ith all tlie splen- 
dour of her prison, it w'as too faithfully 
secimai for her weak hands to work de- 
liverance. Liltc a poor bird, ihat beats 
its w'ings against its gilded cage, until it 
sinks panting in despair, so she threw 
herself on the floor in hopeless anguish. 
Her blood grew hot in her veins, her 
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tongue was parched, her temples tlirobbed 
with violence, she gasped rathc'r than 
breatlied ,* if seemc'd as if her hrain was 
on fire. “ Blessed Virgin !” exclaimed 
she, clas])ing her hands and turning u{) 
her strained eyes, “ look down willi pity, 
and suj)port me in this dreadful hour!” 

Just as the day began to dawn, she 
heard a key turn soflly in the door of 
her apartment. She dreaded lest it 
should be Don Ambrosio ; and the very 
thought of him gave her a sickening 
j)ang. It was a female, clad in a rustic 
dress, with her face concx^ak'd by her 
mantilla. She step[)ed silently into the 
room, looked cautiously round, and then, 
uncovering her face, reveak'd th(‘ well- 
known f(\'itures of the bal]ad-sing(‘r. Inez 
uttered an exclamation of sur])rise, al- 
most of joy. The; unknown starUxl back, 
pix'ssed her finger on her lif)s etijoining 
silence, and beckoned her to follow. She 
hastily wrapped herself in her veil and 
obeyed. They passed with <|uick but 
noiseless st(‘])s through an ante-chamb(‘r, 
across a spacious hall, and along a cor- 
ridor; all was sik'iit ; the hous<‘hokl was 
yet lock(‘d in sleep. They came to a 
door, to which the unknown apj)lied a 
key. liu'z’s heart misgave her ; slu* 
knew not but some new treachery was 
menacing her; she laid her cold hand on 
thf' stranger’s arm ; “ Whitin'r are you 
leading me ?” said she. “ To liberty ?” 
replied the other, in a whisper. 

“ Do you know the passages about 
this mansion ?” 

“ But too well !” replied the girl, with 
a melancholy sliake of the head. There 
was an (’X})ression of sad vi'racity in Iut 
countenance that was not to be distrusted. 
Th(^ door opened on a small terrace, 
which was overlooked by several win- 
dow's of the mansion. 

“ W(‘ must move across tliis quickly,” 
said th() girl, “or w^c may be ob- 
served.” 

They glided over it as if scarce 
touching the ground. A flight of steps 
led down into the garden ; a wicket at 
the bottom was readily unboltial : they 
passed with breathless vdlocity along one 
of the atleys, still in sight of the man- 
sion, in which, however, no person ap- 
peared to be stirring. At length they 
came to a low private door in the wall, 


partly hidden by a fig-tree. It w\as se- 
cured by rusty bolts, that rcfus(‘d to yield 
to their feeble efforts. 

“Holy Virgin !” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, “ w'hat is to be done ? on(‘ moment 
more, and we may b(^ discovered.” 

She seized a stone that lay near by; 
a fc‘w blows, and the bolts flew back ; 
tJie door grated harshly as thc‘y opened it, 
and the lu'xt moment they kiund them- 
s(‘lves in a narrow^ road. 

“Now%” said the stranger, “for Gra- 
nada as quickly as possible ! The nearer 
w'o approach it, the sakn* w'c shall b(' ; 
for the road will be more fnxjuented.” 

The imminent risk they ran of htdng 
pursiK'd and taken gave; supernatural 
stnmglh to their limbs; they llew rath(*r 
than ran. 'J’he day had davviu'd ; the 
crimson streaks on the edge of tlu* hori- 
zon gave tokens of the apjiroaching sun- 
rise : alnvidy the light clouds that floated 
in the western sky wen' ting(ul w'ith gold 
and purple; though th(‘ broad plain of 
the Vega, which lanv bc'gan to opc'ii upon 
their view% was covered w'ith tlu' dark 
haze of morning. As yet IIk'v only 
pass('d a kwv straggling ])easants on th(3 
road, who could hav(‘ yiekk'd them no as- 
sistant' in case of tlu'ir b(‘ing overlalo'n. 
They continued to hurry forward and 
had gained a considerable distance, w hen 
thestix'ugth of Inez, which had only Ixx'ti 
sustained by the fever of her mind, b»'gan 
to yk'ld to fatigu(^ : she slackened her 
pace, and faltered. 

“ Alas I” said she, “ my limbs fail mo ! 

I can go no farther !” “ Bear up, bear 

up,” ref)lk‘d her conqianion, ch(‘eringly ; 

“ a little farther, and wx' shall b(‘ sak^ : 
look! yonder is Granada, just showing 
itself in the valley DjIow^ us. A little 
farther, and we shall come to the main 
road, and then we shall find plenty of 
passengers to protf^et us.” 

Inez, encouraged, made fresh efforts 
to get forw'ard, but h('r w eary limbs were 
unequal to the eagerness of her mind ; 
her mouth and throat w('rc parched by 
agony and terror : she gasj)ed for breath, 
and leaned for support against a rock. 
“It is all in vain !” exedaimed she ; “ 1 
feel as though I should faint.” 

“ Lean on me,” said the oilier; “let 
us get into the sheltc^r of yon thicket, 
that will conceal us from the view; 1 
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hear the sound of water, which will re- 
fresh you.” 

With much difficulty they readied the 
thicket, wliich overhung a small mountain 
stream, just where its sparkling waters 
leaped over the rock and fell into a 
• natural basin. Here Inez sank upon 
the ground exhausted. Her companion 
brought wat(‘r in the palms of her hands, 
and bathed her jiallid temples. The 
cooling drops revived her ; she was en- 
abkid to get to the margin of the stream, 
and drink of its crystal current ; then, 
reclining her head on the bosom of her 
deliverer, she was first enabled to mur- 
mur forth her heartfelt gratitude. 

“ Alas !” said the other, “ 1 desorve no 
thanks ; 1 d(‘serve not the good ojiinion 
you cxjiress. In m(i you behold a vic- 
tim of Don Ambrosio’s arts. In early 
• y(‘ars he seduced me from the cottage of 
my parents : look ! at the foot of yonder 
blue mountain in the distance lies my 
native village : but it is no longer a hc»me 
for me. From thence he lured me- when 
I was too young for reflection ; he edu- 
cated me, taught me various accom- 
plishments, rnaile me sensible to love, to 
splendour, to refinememt ; then having 
grown weary of me, he neglccU'd m(‘, 
and cast me upon the world. Haj)pily 
the; accomplishments he taught me have 
kept me from utter w^-int ; and the love 
with w Inch he inspired me has kept me 
from further degradation. Ye*s ! 1 con- 
f(;ss my weakness ; all his perlidy and 
wrongs cannot efface him from my heart. 

I have been brought up to love him ; I 
have no other idol: I know him to be base, 
yet I cannot help adoring him. T am con- 
tent to mingle among the hireling throng 
tliafc administer to his amusements, that 
I may still hover about him, and linger 
in those halls where I once reigned mis- 
tress. What merit, then, have 1 in as- 
sisting your escape ? I scarce know 
whether I am acting from sympathy, 

' and a desire to rescue another victim 
from his power; or jealousy and an 
eagerness to remove too powerful a 
rival !” 

While she was yet speaking, the sun 
rose in all its splendour ; first lighting 
up the mountain summits, then stealing 
down height by height, until its rays 
gilded the domes and, towers of Granada, 
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which they could partially see from be- 
tween the trees, below them. Just then 
the heavy tones of a bell came sounding 
from a distance, echoing, in sullen clang, 
along tlic mountain. Inez turned pale 
at the sound. She knew it to be the 
great bell of the cathedral, rung at sun- 
rise on the day of the (into da ft, to give 
note of funeral preparation. Every stroke 
beat upon her heart, and inflicted an ab- 
solute, corporeal pang. She started up 
wildly. “Let us be gone!” cried she ; 
“ there is not a moment for delay I” 

“ Stop I” exclaimed the other, “ yon- 
der are horserruai coining over the brow 
of that distant height ; if I mistake not, 
Don Ambrosio is at th(;ir liead. Alas ! 
’tis he ; we are lost. Hold I” continued 
she, “ give me your scarf and veil ; wrap 
yourself in this mantilla. I will fly up 
yon footpath that leads to the lieights. 

I will let the veil flutter as I ascend ; 
perhaps they may mistake me for you, 
and they must dismount to follow me. 
Do you hasten forward : you will soon 
reach the main road. You have jewels 
on your fingers : bribe the first muleteer 
you* meet to assist you on your way.” 

All this was said with hurried and 
breathless rapidity. The exchange of 
garments was made in an instant. TJie 
girl darted uj) the mountn in-path, her 
white veil fluttering among the dark 
shrubbery; while Inez, insjiired with 
new strength, or rather new terror, flew 
to the road, and trusted to Providence to 
guide h(‘r tottering steps to Granada. 

All Granada was in agitation on the 
morning of this dismal day. The heavy 
bell of the cathc;dral continued to utter 
its clanging tones, that pervaded every 
part of the city, summoning all persons 
to the tremendous spectacle that was 
about to be exhibited. The streets 
through which the procession was to 
])ass were crowded with the populace. 
The windows, the roofs, every place that 
could admit‘%a face or a foothold, was 
alive w'ith spectators. In the great 
square a spacious scaffolding, like an 
amphitheatre, was erected, where the | 
sentences of the prisoners wefe to be 
read, and the sermon of faith to be 
preached ; and close by were the stakes 
prepared, where the condemned were to 
be burnt to death. Seats were arranged 
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for the great, the gay, the beautiTul ; for 
such is the horrible curiosity of human 
nature, that this cruel sacrifice was 
atteiKlod with more eagerness than a 
theatre, or even a bull-feast. 

As the day advanced, the scaffolds 
and balconies were filled with expecting 
multitudes; the sun shone brightly upon 
fixir faces and gallant dresses ; one would 
have thought it some scene of elegant 
festivity instead of an exhibition of hu- 
man agony and death. But what a dif- 
ferent s[)ectaclc and ceremony was this 
from those which Granada exhibited in 
the days of her Moorish splendour ! 
“ Her galas, her tournaments, her sports 
of the ring, her fetes of St. John, her 
music, her Zambras, and admirable tilts 
of canes ! JTcr serenades, her concerts, 
her songs in Gcneraliffe ! The costly 
liveries of the Abc'iiccrrages, their exqui- 
site inventions, the skill and valour of 
the Alabaces, the superb dresses of the 
Zegrics, Mazas, and Gomeles!”* All 
these were at an end. The days of 
chivalry were over. Instead of the 
prancing cavalcade, with neighing st(‘cd 
and lively trumpet ; with burnished lance, 
and helm, and buckler ; with rich confu- 
sion of plume, and scarf, and banner, 
where purpki, and scarlet, and green, 
and orange, and every gay colour were 
mingled with cloth of gold and fair (an- 
broidery; instead of this (‘.rept on the 
gloomy pageant of superstition, in cowl 
and sackcloth ; with cross and coffin, 
and frightful symbols of human suffer- 
ing. In place of the frank, hardy knight, 
o[)en and brave, with his lady’s favour 
in his casque, and amorous motto on his 
shield, looking, by gallant deeds, to win 
the smile of beauty, came the shaven, 
unmanly monk, with downcast ey(*s, and 
head and heart bleached in the cold 
cloister, secretly exulting in this bigot 
triumph. 

The sound of bells gave notice that 
the dismal procession wa^, advancing. 
It passed slowly through the principal 
streets of the city, bearing in advance 
the awful banner of the fioly office. The 
prisoners" walked singly, attended by con- 
fessors, and guarded by familiars of the 
Inquisition. They were clad in different 


garments according to* the nature of their 
punishments ; those who were to suffer 
death wore the hideous Samarra, painted 
with flames and demons. J’he j)roces- 
sion was swelled by choirs of boys, by 
different religous orders and public dig- 
nitaries, and, above all, by the fathers 
of the faith, moving “ with slow pace, 
and profound gravity, truly triumphing, 
as becomes the principal generals of that 
great victory.”* 

As the sacred banner of the Inquisition 
advanced, th(^ countless throng sunk on 
their knees before it ; they bowed their 
faces to the very earth as it pass(‘d, and 
then slowly rose again, like a great un- 
dulating billow. A murmur of tongues 
prevailed as the prisoners approached, 
and eager eyes were strained, and fingers 
j)ointe(J, to distinguisli the different orders 
of penitents, whose habits dcnobul the 
degree of punislnnent they were to un- 
dt^rgo. But as those drew near whose 
frightful garb marked them as destined 
to the flames, the noise of tlie rabbk; sub- 
sided ; they seemed almost to hold in 
th(;ir bn'aths ; filled with that strange 
and dismal interest with wdiich we con- 
template a human' being on the verge of 
suffering and death. 

It is an awful thing — a voicel(\ss, 
nois('less multitude ! The hushed and 
gazing stillness of thtj surrounding thou- 
sands, h(;a])ed on walls, and gates, and 
roofs, and hanging, as it w'ere, in clusters, 
lieight(‘ned the effect of the pagcaint that 
moved drearily on. The low murmuring 
of the priests could now be heard in 
prayer and exhortation, with the faint 
r(*sponses of the prisoners, and now and 
then the voices of tlie choir at a distance, 
chanting the litanies of the saints. 

The faces of the prisoners were ghast- 
ly and disconsolat(i. Even those who 
had been pardoned, and wore the San- 
benito, or penitential garment, bore traces 
of the horrors they had undergone. Some 
were feeble and tottering from long con- 
finement; some crippled and distorted by 
various tortures ; every countenance was 
a dismal page, on which might be read 
the secrets of their prison-house. But in 
the looks of those condemned to death 
there was something fierce iind eager. 


* Rodd’s Ciril Wars of Granada. 


* Gonsalvius, p 135. 
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Tliey scorned men liarrowcd up by the 
[)ast, and desperate as to the future. 
They were anticipating, wdth sjarits 
fev(n-ed by despair, and fixed and cic^ncli- 
ed determination, the vehement struggle 
with agony and death which they were 
. shortly to undergo. Some cast now and 
then a wild and anguislied look about 
them upon the shining day, the “sun- 
bright palaces,” the gay, the beautiful 
world, which they were soon to quit f^r 
ever ; or a glance of sudden indignation 
at the thronging thousands, happy in 
liberty and life, who seemed, in con- 
h'mplating their frightful situation, to 
exult in their own comparative secu- 
rity. 

One among the condemned, however, 
was an excejition to thesis remarks. It 
was an agiul man, somewhat bowed 
down, with a serene, though dejected 
countenance, and a beaming, melancholy 
eye. It was the alchymist. The popu- 
lace looked ui)on him with a degree of 
compassion, which they were not prone 
to fe(‘l towards criminals condemned by 
the Inquisition ,* but when they were told 
that he w'as convicted of the crime of 
magic, they drew back with awe and 
abhorrence. 

The procession had reached the grand 
jsquare. The first part had already 
mountfd the scaffolding, and the con- 
demned were apjiroaching. Thi) press 
of the po])ulace became excessive, and 
was re[)ell(xl, as it were, in billows by 
the guards, .lust as the condemned were 
entering the square, a shrieking was 
hcarrl from the crowd. A female, ])ale, 
frantic, dishevelled, was seen struggling 
through the multitude. “My father! 
my father I” w'as all the cry she uttered, 
but it thrilled through every heart. The 
crowd instinctively drew back, and made 
way for her as she advanced. 

The poor alchymist had made his 
peace with Heaven, and, by hard strug- 
gle, had closed his heart upon the world ; 
the voice of his child called him once 
more back to worldly thought and agony. 
He turned towards the well-known voice ; 
his knees smote together ; he endea- 
voured to stretch forth his pinioned arms, 
and felt himself clasped in the embraces 
of his child. The emotions of both were 
too agonizing for utterance. Convulsive 
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sobs, and broken exclamations, and em- 
braces more of anguish than tenderness, 
were all that passed between them. The 
procession was interrupted for a moment. 
The astonished monks and familiars were 
filled with involuntary respect at this 
agony of natural affection. Ejaculations 
of pity broke from the crowd, touched by 
the filial piety, the extraordinary and 
hopeless anguish of so young and beauti- 
ful a being. 

Every attempt to soothe her, and jirc- 
vail on her to retire, was unheeded ; at 
length they endeavoured to separate her 
from her father by force. The move- 
ment roused her from her temporary 
abandonment. With a sudden paroxysm 
of fury, she snatched a sword from one 
of the familiars. Her late pale counte- 
nance was flushed with rage, and fire 
flashed from her once soft and languish- 
ing eyes. The guards shrunk back with 
awe. There was something in this filial 
frenzy, this feminine tenderness wrought 
up to desperation, that touchi'd even their 
hardened hearts. They endeavoured to 
pacify her, but in vain. Her eye was 
eag«?r and quick as the she-wolf ’s guard- 
ing her young. With one arm she 
pressed her father to her bosom, with 
the otb^r she menaiicd every one that 
fjiproached. 

The patience of the guards was soon 
exhausted. They had held back in awe, 
but not in fear. With all her despera- 
tion the weapon was soon wrested from 
her feeble hand, and she was borne 
shrieking and struggling among the 
crowd. The rabble murmured compas- 
sion ; but such was the dread inspired 
by the Inquisition, that no one attempted 
to inti'rfere. 

The procession again resumed its 
march. Inez was ineffectually strug- 
gling to release herself from the hands 
of the familiars that detained her, when 
suddenly she saw Don Ambrosio l)efore 
her. “ Wri^chod girl !” exclaimed he 
with fury, “ why have you fled from 
your friends ? Deliver her,” said he to 
the familiars, “ to my domestics ; she is 
under my protection.” • 

His creatures advanced to seize her. 

“ Oh no ! oh no 1” cried she, with new 
terrors, and clinging to the familiars, “ I 
have fled from no friends. He is not 
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my protector! lie is the murderer of 
rriy father!” 

The familiars were perplexed ; the 
crowd press(‘d on with ea^er emriosity. 
“ Stand off!” cri('d the fiery Ambrosio, 
dashing the throng from around him. 
Then turning to the familiars, with sud- 
den moderation, “ My friends,” said he, 
“ deliver this poor girl to me. Her dis- 
tress has turned her brain ; she has 
escaped from her friends and protectors 
this morning; but a little quiet and kind 
treatment will restore her to tranquillity.” 

“ 1 am not mad ! I am not mad !” 
cried she vehemently. “ Oh, save me ! 
— save me from these men ! 1 have no 

protector on earth but my father, and 
liirn they are murdering !” 

The familiars shook their licads; her 
wildness corroborated the assertions of 
Don Ambrosio, and his apparent rank 
commanded respect and belief. They 
relinquished their charge to him, and he 
was consigning the struggling Inez to his 
creatures. 

“ Let go your hold, villain !” cried a 
voice from among the crowd, and Anto- 
nio was seen eagerly tearing his way 
through the press of jieople. 

“ Seize him I seize him !” cried Don 
Ambrosio to the familiars : “ ’tis an ac- 
complice ol‘ the sorcerer’s.” 

“ Liar !” retorted Antonio, as he thrust 
the mob to the right and left, and forced 
himself to the spot. 

The sword of Don Ambrosio flashed 
in an instant from the scabbard ; the 
student was armed, and equally alert. 
There was a fierce clash of weapons ; 
the crowd made way for' them as they 
fought, and closed again, so as to hide 
them from the view of Inez. All was 
tumult and confusion for a moment ; 
when there was a kind of shout from the 
spectators, and the mob again opening, 
she beheld, as she thought, Antonio wel- 
tering in his blood. 

This new shock was too^rcat for her 
already overstrained intellect. A giddi- 
ness seized upon her; every thing seemed 
to whirl before her eyes ; she gasped 
some incoherent words, and sunk sense- 
less upon the ground. 

Days — weeks elapsed before Tn(jz re- 
turned to consciousness. At length she 
opened her eyes, as if out of a troubled 

sleep. She was lying upon a magnificent 
bed, in a chamlx^r richly furnished with 
pier glasses and massive tables inlaid 
with silver, of exquisite workmanship. 
The wails were cov(ired with tapestry ; 
the cornices richly gilded ; through the 
door, which stood open, she perceived- 
a superb saloon, with statues and crystal 
lustres, and a magnificent suite of apart- 
ments beyond. The casements of the 
room were open to admit the soft breatli 
of summer, which stole in, laden with 
perfum(js from a neighbouring garden ; 
from wdK'nce, also, the refreshing sound 
of fountains and the swc('t notes of birds 
came in mingled music to her ear. 

Female attendants were moving, with 
noiseless step, about the chamber ; but 
she feanid to address them. She doubted 
whether this were not all delusion, or 
w'heth(‘r slie was not still in the palace of 
Don Ambrosio, and that her esca[)e, and 
all its circumstances, had not been but a 
feverish dream. She closed lier oyes 
again, endeavouring to recall the past, 
and to separate th(^ rc'al from lh(j imagi- 
nary. Th(5 last scenes of consciousiKJss, 
however, rushed too forcibly, with all 
their horrors, to her mind to be doubled, 
and she turiKjd shuddering from the re- 
col Ie(ition, to gaze once more on the 
quiet and serene magnificence around 
her. As she again opened her eyes, 
they rested on an object that at once dis- 
pelled every alarm. At the head of her 
bed sal a v('iierablc form watching over 
her with a look of fond anxiety — it was 
her father ! 

I will not attempt to describe the scene 
that ensued ; nor the moments of rapture 
which more than repaid all the sufierings 
that her affectionate licart had undergone. 
As soon as their feelings liad become 
more calm, the alchymist stepped out of 
the room to introduce a stranger, to 
whom he was indebted for his life and 
liberty. He returned, leading in Anto- 
nio, no longer in his poor scholar’s garb, 
but in the rich dress of a nobleman. 

The feelings of Inez were almost over- 
powered by these sudden reverses, and it 
was some time before she was sufficiently 
composed to comprehend the explanation 
of this seeming romance. 

It appeared that the lover, who had 
sought her affections in the lowly guise 
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of a student, was the only son and lioir 
of a powerful grandee of Valencia. He 
had been placed at the university of 
Salamanca ; hut a lively curiosity and 
an eag('rness for adventure had induced 
him to abandon the university, without 
his father’s consent, and to visit various 
parts of S[)ain. Ilis rambling inclination 
satisfied, he had remained incognito for a 
time at Granada, until, by furthcT study 
and self- regulation, he could jirepare 
himself to return home with credit, and 
aton(i for his transgressions against pa- 
ternal authority. 

1 low hard he liad studi(?d docs not 
remain on record. All that we know is 
his romantic adventure of the tower. It 
Mas at first a mere youthful caprice, 
excited by a glimjise ol‘ a beautiful face. 
In becoming a disciple of the alchymist, 
j he ])robably thought of nothing more 
than |)iirsuing a ligiit love afliiir. Fur- 
ther accjuaintance, howeviT, liad coni- 
plel(‘ly fi\(‘d his alli'clioiis ; and lie had 
del(‘rmined to conduct Inez and lier 
fith(‘r to Valencia, and to trust to h(*r 
nuM’its to secure his father’s consi'nl to 
their union. 

Ill the mean time he*had been traced 
j to his concealnuait. Hi.; father liad 
! r(‘c(‘ivc-d intelligence of his being entan- 
i g[ed ill the snares of a inystc'rioiis ad- 
j venturer and his daughter, and lik(*ly to 
h(‘coine the dujie of the fascinations of 
the latter. 'I'rusty emissaries had been 
, d(’Sj)atch(Hl to s(‘iz(; upon him by main 
t(>rce, and convi'y him without deday to 

1 tlu‘ paternal home. 

1 AV hat eloquence he had used MUtli liis 

! father to convince him of the innocence, 

' the honour, and the high d<\scent of the 
alclivmist, and of the exalted Morth of 

i . • ’ 

his (laughter, does iKjt a])pear. All that 
! we know is,, that the fatb(‘r, though a 
i very ])assionate, w'as a very reasonable 
i man, as appears by liis consi'iiting that 

1 his son should n^turri to Granada, and 

1 conduct Inez, as liis affianced bride, to 
Valencia. 

Away, then, Don Antonio hurricjd hack, 
full of joyous anticipations. He still for- 
bore to throw off his disguise', fondly 
jiicturing to himself what would be the 
surprise of Iiu'z, when, having won her 
heart and hand as a poor wandering 
s(.-holar, he should raise her and her 

^ 

father at once to opulence and splen- 
dour. 

On his arrival he had been slKxdted at 
finding the tower deserted by its inhabi- 
tants. In vain he sought for intelligence 
concerning them ; a mystery hung over 
their disappearaiu^e which he could not 
penetrate, until he was thunderstruck, on 
accidentally Heading a list of the pri- 
soners at the impending auto da ft^ to 
find the name of his venerable master 
aiiM'ng the condemned. 

It was the very morning of the execu- 
tion. The proc(‘ssion was aln'ady on its 
way to the grand sipiare. Not a mo- 
irwait w’as to lie hjst. The grand inqui- 
sitor w'as a redation oJf Don Antonio, 
though they had never met. His first 
impulse was to make himself known ; to 
ex(Tt all his family influence, the* weight 
of his name, and the powc'r of his elo- 
quence, in vindicatimi of the alchymist. 
Jhit the grand inquisitor w’as already 
pr(.weeding in all his pomp, to the place 
where* the fatal cert'mony W'as to be pf'r- 
form(‘d. How was he to be approached ! 
Antonio tbr(*w himself into the crowd, in 
a li'vor of anxiety, and was forcing his 
w'ay*to th(' scene of horror, w’hen he ar- 
rivi'd just in time to rescue Inez, as has 
been mentioned. 

It W’as Don Ambrosio that fell in their 
cont(‘st. lk*ing d('s|K*ralely w’ounded, 
and thinking liis end approaching, he 
had confessed, to an attending father of 
the Impiisition, that he was the sole cause 
of the alchymist’s coiidemnatioii, and that 
the evidence on which it was grounded 
W’as altogether false. The testimony of 
Don Antonio came in corroboration of 
this avowal ; and his relationship to the 
grand inquisitor had, in all probability, 
its prop(*r w’eigbt. Thus was the poor 
alchymist snatched, in a manner, from 
lh(' very flames ; and so great had been 
the sympathy awakened in his case, that 
for onee a populace rejoiced at being dis- 
appointed of an execution. 

The residue^ of the story may readily 
be imagined by every one versed in this 
valuable kind of history. Don Antonio 
espoused the lov*ely Inez, and tQok her 
and her father with him to Valencia. 

As she had been a loving and dutiful 
daughter, so she proved a true and 
tender wife. It was not long before Don 
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Antonio succeeded to his father’s titles 
and estates, and he and his fair spouse 
were renowned for being the handsomest 
and happiest couple in all Valencia. 

As to Don Ambrosio, he partially re- 
covered to the enjoyment of a broken 
constitution and a blasted name, and hid 
his remorse and disgraces in a convent ,* 
while the poor victim of his arts, who 
had assisted Inez in her escape, una- 
ble to conquer the early passion that 
he had awakeiu'd in her bosom, though 
convinced of the baseness of the object, 
retired from the world, and became an 
humble sister in a nunnery. 

The w'orthy alchymist took up his 
abode with his children. A pavilion, in 
the gard(‘n of their palace, was assigned 
to liim as a laboratory, where he resumed 
his researches, with renovated ardour, 
after the grand secret. lie w^as now and 
then assisted by his son-in-law : but the 
latter slackened grievously in his zeal 
and diligence, after marriage. Still he 
wouhl listen with profound gravity and 
attention to the old man’s rhapsodi(‘s, and 
his (juotalions from Paracelsus, 8andivo- 
gius, and Pietro D’Abano, wlib'h .daily 
grew longer and longer. In this way 
the good alchymist lived on quietly and 
conilbrtably, to wliat is called a good old 
age, that is to say, an age that is good 
for nothing, and, unfortunately for man- 
kind, was ljurried out of life in his nine- 
tieth year, just as he was on the point of 
discovering the Philosopher’s Ston(‘. 


Such was the story of the captain’s 
friend, wuth which we whiled away the 
morning. Th() captain was, every now 
and then, interru[)ted by questions and 
remarks, which J have not mentiontul, 
lest I should break the continuity of the 
talc. He was a little disturbed, also, 
once or twice, by the general, who fell 
asleep, and breathed rather hard to the 
great horror and annoyance of T^ady 
Lillycrafl. In a long an^ tender love- 
scene, also, which was particularly to 
her ladyship’s taste, the unlucky general, 
having his head a little sunk upon his 
breast,, kept making a sound at regular 
intervals, very much like the word pish, 
long drawn out. At length he made an 
odd abrupt guttural sound, that suddenly 
awoke him ; he hemmed, looked about 
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him with a slight degree of consternation, 
and then began to play with her lady- 
ship’s work-bag, which, however, she 
rather pettishly withdrew. The steady 
sound of the captain’s voice was still too 
potent a soporific for the j)oor general ; 
he kept gleaming up and sinking in the 
socket, until the cessation of the talc 
again roused him, when lie started 
awake, j)ut his foot down upon I^ady 
Lillycrafl’s cur, the sleeping Beauty, 
which yelped, and seized him by the leg, 
and, in a moment, the whole library 
resounded with yelpings, and exclama- 
tions. Never did a man more complete- 
ly mar his ftirtunes while h(J was asleep. 
Silence being at length restored, the com- 
pany expressed their thanks to the cap- 
tain, and gave various opinions of the 
story. The parson’s mind, I found, had 
been continually running upon the leadcai 
manuscripts, mentioned in the beginning, 
as dug up at (Tranad.-i, and lie [)ut sev('ral 
eager (juestioris to the captain on the 
subj(*ct. The general could not W(*ll 
make out the drift of the story, but 
thought it a little confused. ‘‘ I am glad, 
how('ver,” said he, “ that th(‘y burnt the 
old (*hap of the lOWfT ,• I have no doubt 
\u) w’as a notorious impostor.” 


ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTJJilMEN. 


Ills certain life, that never can deceive linn, 

Is lull ofthoiisaml sweets and rich content; 

The smooth-leaved beerhes in the field receive hiiii 
With coolest sliade, till noontide’s heat be spent. 
His hie i.s neither lost in boisterous seas 

Or the vexatious world; or lost m slolliful ease. 
Pleased and full blest he lives when he his (Jod 
can please. 

PiiiNEAs Fletcher. 


I T.^.KE great pleasure in accompany- 
ing the squire in his perambulations 
about his estate), in which he is often 
attended by a kind of cabinet council. 
Ilis prime minister, the steward, is a 
very worthy and honest old man, that 
assumes a right of way ; that is to say, a 
right to have his own way, from having 
lived time out of mind on the place. He 
loves the estate even better than he does 
the squire; and thwarts tho latter sadly 
in many of his projects of improvement, 
being a little prone to disapprove of 
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every plan that does not originate with 
himself. 

In the course of one of these perambu- 
lations, I have known the squire to point 
out some important alteration which he 
was contemplating, in the disposition or 
cultivation of the grounds ,* this of course 
would he opposed by the steward, and a 
long argument would ensue over a stile, 
or on a rising })iece of ground, until the 
squire, wdio has a high opinion of the 
other’s ability and integrity, would be 
fain to give up the point. This conces- 
sion, I observed, would iinrncdiaU^ly mol- 
lify the old man, and, after walking over 
a field or two in silence, with his hands 
behind his back, cliewing the cud of 
reflection, he would suddenly turn to the 
squire and observe, that “ he had been 
turning th(i matter over in his mind, and, 
^uj)on the whole*, he believed he W'ould 
take* his honour’s advice.” 

Cftiristy, the huntsman, is arK)thcr of 
the squire’s occasional attendants, io 
whom he* continually refers in all matters 
of le)cal history, as to a chronicle of the 
estate, having, in a manner, beien ac- 
quainte;d with many of the tree's, from 
the very time that they were acorns. 
Old Nimrod, as has Ikbcu shown, is 
rather pragmatical in tliose points of 
knowledge on which lie values himself; 
but the sejuire rarely contradicts him, 
and is, in fact, one of the most indulgent 
potentates that ever was henpecked by 
his ministry. 

1 le often laughs about it himself, and 
evidently yields to these old men more 
from the bent of his own humour, than 
Troin any want of proper authority, fie 
likes this honest independence of old 
age, and is well aware that these trusty 
followers love and honour him in their 
liearts. He is perfectly at ease about 
his own dignity and the respect of those 
around him; nothing disgusts him sooner 
than any appearance of fawning or syco- 
phancy. 

I really have seen no display of royal 
state that could compare with one of the 
squire’s progresses about his paternal 
fields and through his hereditary wood- 
lands, with several of these faithful ad- 
herents about him, and followed by a 
body-guard of dogs. He encourages a 
frankness and manliness of deportment 
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among his dependents, and is the per- 
sonal friend of his tenants ; inquiring into 
their concerns, and assisting them in 
times of difficulty and hardship. Tliis 
has rendered him one of the most popu- 
lar, and of course one of the happiest of 
landlords. 

Indeed, I do not know a more enviable 
condition of life, than that of an English 
gentleman, of sound judgment and good 
feelings, who j)asses the greater part of 
his time on an hereditary estate in the 
country. From the excellence of the 
roads and the rapidity and exactness of 
tlic public conveyances, he is enabled to 
command all the comforts and conveni- 
ences, all the intelligence and novelties 
of tlie capital, while he is removed from 
its hurry and distraction, lie has ample 
means of occupation and amusement 
within his own domains; he may diver- 
sify his time by rural occupations, by 
rural sports, by study, and by the de- 
lights of friendly society collected within 
his own hospitable halls. 

Or if his view's and feelings arc of a 
more extensive and liberal nature, he 
has k greatly in his power to do good, 
jind to have that good immediately re- 
flected back upon himself. He can ren- 
der essential service to his country, by 
assisting in the disinterested administra- 
tion of the law's ; by watching over the 
opinions and principles of the lower orders 
around him ; by di ft using among them 
those lights wliich may be important to 
their welfare; by mingling frankly among 
them, gaining their confidence, becoming 
the immediate auditor of their complaints, 
informing himself of their wants, making 
himself a channel through which their 
grievances may be quietly communicated 
to the proper sources of mitigation and 
relief; or by becoming, if need be, the 
intrepid and incorruptible guardian of 
their liberties — the enlightened champion 
of their rights. 

All this, it ;jijipcars to me, can be done 
W'ithout any sacrifice of personal dignity, 
without any degrading arts of popularity, 
without any trucjcling to vulgar preju- 
dices, or concurrence in vulgar ckimour; 
but by tlic steady influence of sincere 
and friendly counsel, of fair, upright, and 
generous deportment. Whatever may 
be said of English mobs and English de- 
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mn^ogucs, I havo never met with a |xk)- 
pkj'more open to reason, more eorisi- 
deratc in their temjxirs, more tractable 
by argument in the roughest limes, than 
the English. They are remarkably quick 
at discerning and appreciating whatever 
is manly and honourable. They are by 
nature and habit methodical and orderly; 
and they foci the value of all that is re- 
gular and rc^[)ectable. They may occa- 
sionally be dcccivrxl by sophistry, and 
excited into turbulence by |)ublic dis- 
tresses and the misrepresentations of de- 
signing men; but open their eyes, and 
they will eventually rally round the land- 
marks of steady truth and deliberate good 
sense. They arc fond of established cus- 
toms, they arc fond of loug-cstablishcd 
names ; and that love of order and quiet 
wliich characterizes the nation, giv(^s a 
vast influence to the descendants of the 
old flimilk‘s, whose forefathers have been 
lords of the soil from time immemorial. 

It is when the rich and well-(‘dncati)d 
and highly privileged classes neglect tlicir 
duties, wkm they neglect to study the 
interests, and conciliate the afloctions, 
and instruct the opinions and champion 
the rights of the pco[)le, that the latter 
iKJCOme dis(x.)ntcnted and turbuk*iit, aiid 
fall into the hands of demagogues : th(‘ 
demagogue always steps in M’hcre the 
patriot is wanting. There is a common 
high-handed cant among the high-fed, 
and, as they fancy themselves, high- 
minded men, about putting down the 
mol) ; but all true physicians know that it 
is better to sweeten the blood lhan attack 
the tumour; to apply the emollient ratfu;r 
than the cautery. It is absurd in a 
country like England, where there is so 
much freedom, and such a jealousy of 
right, for any man to assume an aris- 
tocratical toiK^, and to talk superciliously 
of the common people. There is no rank 
that makes him independent of the opi- 
nions and affections of his fcllow-mcn ; 
there is no rank nor distinction that severs 
him from his fcllow-subjects ; and if, by 
any gradual neglect or sssumption on the 
one side, and discontent and jealousy on 
the otheY*, the orders of society should 
really separate, let those who stand on 
the eminence beware that the chasm is 
not mining at their feet. The orders of 
society in all well -constituted governments 

! arc mutually bound together, and irn- 
; portant to each otlicr ; then; can be no 
such thing in a free government as a 
vacuum ; and wlienever one is likely to 
tak<‘ place by the drawing off of the rich 
and intelligent from the poor, the bad 
passions of society will rush in to fill up 
the space, and rend tiie whole asunder. 

Though horn and brought up in a 
republic, and more and more (jonfirmed 
in republican principles by every year’s 
observation and experience, yet I am not 
insensible to the excellence that may 
exist in ()th(;r forms of government, nor 
to the fact that they may be more suitable 
to tb(‘ situation and circumstances of the 
countric^s in which they exist : I have; 
endeavoured rather to look at them as 
tlu'y arc, and to observe; how they are 
calculated to eflect the end whicdi they 
propose. Considering, therefore', the; mi xed 
nature of the' government of this country, 
and its representative; feirm, I have looked 
with admiration at the manner in which 
the wealth and influence and intelligence 
wa'rc spread ewe'r its whole surface ; not 
as ill seime' mnnarchieis, drained from the 
country, and collecle'd in towns and eatie's. 

I have; ceuisidere'd the great rural es- 
tablishmeaits of the' nobility, and the le'sser 
e'steiblish meats of the gentry, as so many 
reservoirs of we*alth and intelligence 
elistributcd about the kingdom, apart 
from the towns, to irrigate;, freshen, and 
fertilize the surrounding country. I have; 
looked upon them, leio, as the august 
retreats of patriots and statesmen, where, 
in the e*njoyiTieiit of honourable indopem- 
de'ncc and elegant leisure, they might 
train up their minds to appear in those 
legislative assemblies, whose debates and 
decisions form the study and precedents 
of other mitions, and involve the interests 
of the world. 

I have been both surprised and dis- 
appointed, therefore, at finding, that on 
this subject I was often indulging in a 
Utopian dream, rather than a wcll-lbund- 
cd opinion. I have been concerned at 
finding that these fine estates were too 
oflen involved, and mortgaged, or placed 
in the hands of creditors, and the owners 
e;xiled from their paternal lands. There 
is an extravagance, I am told, that runs 
parallel with wealth ; a lavish expenditure 
among the great ; a senseless competition 
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among the aspiring ; a be(?dless, joyless 
dissipation, among all the upper ranks, 
that often beggars even these splendid 
estfiblishrneuts, breaks down the pride 
and principles of their possessors, and 
makes too many of them mere place- 
hunters, or shilling absentees. It is thus 
that so many arc; thrown into the hands 
of govern m(‘iit ; and a court, which ought 
to be the most pure and honourable in 
Europ(i, is so often degraded by noble, 
but importunate time-servers. It is thus, 
too, that so many become exiles from 
thc*ir native land, crowding the hotels of 
foreign countries, and expending upon 
thankless strangers the wealth so hardly 
drained from their laborious peasantry. 
I h{iv(i looked upon these latter with a 
mixture of censure and concern. Know'- 
ing the almost bigoted fondness of an 
Knglishrnan for his native homo, I can 
conceive what must be their compunction 
and regret, when, amidst the sunburnt 
plains of France*, they call to mind the 
green fields of hiUgland ; the hereditary 
groves which they have abandon(;d, and 
the hosj)ita])le roof of their fathers, which 
they have lefl desolate, or to be inhabited 
by strangers. But rt^4renchin(;nt is no 
plea for an abandonment of country. 
They have risc'ii with the prosperity of 
the land: let them abide its Ihictuations, 
and conform to its fortunes. It is not for 
the rich to fly because the country is 
suiTering : let them share*, in their rela- 
tive [)roportion, the common lot ; they 
owe it to the land that has elevated them 
to honour and allluc'ncc. When tliepoor 
have* to diminish their scanty morsel of 
bread ; when they have to compound 
with the cravings of nature, and study 
with how little they can do, and not be 
starved ; it is not then for the rich to By, 
and diminish still further the resources of 
the poor, that they themselves may live 
in splendour in a cheaper country. Let 
them rather retirei to their estates, and 
there practise retrenchment. Let them 
return to that noble simplicity, tliat prac- 
tical good sense, that honest pride, which 
form the foundation of true English cha- 
racter, and from them they may again 
rear the edifice of fair Jind honourable 
prosperity. . 

On the rural habits of the English 
nobility and gentry ; on the manner in 
▼OL. 1. , 38 
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which they discharge their duties on their 
patrimonial possessions, depend greatly 
the virtue and welfare of the nation. *So 
long as they pass the greater part of their 
time in the quiet and purity of the coun- 
try; surrounded by the monuments of 
their illustrious ancestors ; surrounded by 
every thing that can inspire generous 
pride, noble emulation, and amiable and 
magnanimous sentiment; so long they 
are safe, and in them the nation may 
repose its interests and its honour. But 
the moment that they become the servile 
throngers of court avenues, and give 
themselves up to the political intrigues 
and heartless dissi[)ations of the me- 
tropolis, that moment they lose the real 
nobility of their natures, and iK'corne the 
mere leeches of the country. 

That the great majority of nobility 
and gentry in England are endow(*d with 
high notions of honour and independence*, 

I thoroughly believe. They liave evi- 
denc<*d it lately on very important 
questions, and have given an example of 
adherence to principle, in pr(*ferencc to 
party and pow(*r, that must have asto- 
nished many of the venal and obsequious 
courts of Europe. Such are the glorious 
elfec.ts of freedom, when infused into a 
coiiftlitution. But it seems to me that 
they are apt to forget the positive nature 
of their duties, and to fancy that their 
f*min(*nt privileges are only so many 
means of s(*lf-indulgencc. They should 
recollect that in a constitution like that 
of England, the titled ordr*rs are intended 
to be fis usc'ful as they are ornamental, 
and it is their virtues alone that can 
render them both. Their duties are 
divided between the sovereign and the 
subject ; surrounding and giving lustre 
and dignity to the throne, and at the same 
time tempering and mitigating its rays, 
until they are transmitted in mild and 
genial radiance to the people. Born to 
leisure and opulence, they owe the ex- 
ercise of their talents, and the expenditure 
of their wealtlT, to their native country. 
They may be compared to the clouds ; 
w’hich, being drawn up by the sun, and 
elevated in the h&ivcns, reflect ajd mag- 
nify his splendour ; while they repay the 
earth, from which they derive their sus- 
tenance, by returning their treasures to 
its bosom in fertilizing showers. 
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I A BACHELOR’S CONFESSIONS. 

“ I’ll live a private, pensive, single life.” 
j The Collier of Croydon. 

I WAS sitting in my room a morning or 
two since, reading, when some one tapped 
at the door, and Master Simon entered. 
He had an unusually fresh afipearance ; 
he had put- on a bright green riding-coat, 
with a bunch of violets in the button-hole, 
and had the air of an old bachelor trying 
to rejuvenate himself. He had not, 
however, his usual briskness and vivacity, 
but loitered about the room with somts 
what of absence of manner, humming 
the old song, — “ Go, lovely rose, tell her 
that wastes lier time and me and then, 
leaning against the window, and looking 
upon the landscape, he uttered a very 
audible sigh. As 1 had not been accus- 
tomed to sw Master Simon in a pensive 
mood, 1 thought there might be some 
vexation preying on his mind, and 1 
endeavoured to introduce a cheerful strain 
of conversation ; but he was not in the 
vein to follow it up, and proposed that 
we should take a walk. 

It was a beautiful morning, of that soft 
vernal lemperature, that seems to thaw 
all the frost out of one’s blood, and to 
set all nature in a ferment. The very 
fishes felt its influence ; the cautious trout 
ventured out of his dark hole to seek his 
mate, the roach and the dace rose up to 
the surface of the brook to bask in the 
sunshine, and the amorous frog piped 
from among tlie rushes. If ever an 
oyster can really fall in love, as has 
been said or sung, it must be on such a 
morning. 

* The weather certainly had its eflect 
even upon Master Simon, for he seemed 
obstinately bent upon the pensive mood. 
Instead of stepping briskly along, smack- 
ing his dog-whip, whistling quaint ditties, 
or telling sporting anecdotes, he leaned on 
my arm, and talked about the approach- 
ing nuptials ,* from whcsrice he made 
several digressions upon the character of 
womankind, touched a little upon the 
tender passion, and mUde sundry very 
excellent, though rather trite, observa- 
tions upon disappointments in love. It 
was evident that he had something on his 
mind which he wished to impart, but felt 


awkward in approaching it. I was cu- 
rious to see to what this strain would 
lead ; but was determined not to assist 
him. Indeed, I mischievously pretended 
to turn the conversation, and talked of 
his usual topics, dogs, horses, and hunt- 
ing; but he was very brief in his replies, 
and invariably got back, by hook or by 
crook, into the sentimental vein. 

At length we come to a clump of trees 
that overhung a whispering brook, with a 
rustic, bench at their feet. The trees 
were grievously scored with letters and 
devices, whic.h had grown out of all 
shape and size by tlie growth of tlie 
bark ; and it appeared that this grove had 
served as a kind of register of the family 
loves from time imnu’morial. Here 
Master Simon made a pause, jiullcd up a 
tuft of flowers, threw them one by one 
into the water, and at length, turning 
somewhat abruptly upon me, asked me if 
I had (jver been in love. I confess the 
question startled me a little, as I am not 
fond of making confessions of my amo- 
rous follies ; and above all should never 
dream of choosing my fri(*nd Master 
Simon for a confidant. He did not wait, 
however, for a reply; the inquiry was 
merely a prelude to a confession on his 
own fiart, and after several circumlocu- 
tions and whimsical preambles, he fairly 
disburthened himself of a very tolerable 
story of his having been crossed in love. 

The reader will, very probably, sup- 
pose that it related to the gay widow who 
jilted him not long since at Doncaster 
races ; — no such thing. It was about a 
sentimental passion that he once had for 
a most beautiful young lady, who wrote 
poetry and played on the harp. He used ' 
to serenade her ; and indeed he described 
several tender and gallant scenes, in 
which be was evidently picturing himself 
in his mind’s eye as some elegant hero 
of romance, though, unfortunately for the 
tale, I only saw him as he stood before 
me, a dapper little old bachelor, with a 
face like an apple that has dried with the 
bloom on it. 

What were the particulars of this ten- 
der talc I have already forgotten ; in- 
deed I listened to it with a heart like a 
very pebble-stone, having ha^rd work to 
repress a smile while Master Simon was 
putting on the amorous swain, uttering 
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every now and then a sigh, and endea- 
vouring to look sentimental and melan- 
choly. 

All that I recollect is, that the lady, 
according to his account, was certainly 
a little touched ; for she used to accept 
all th(i music that he copied for her harp, 
•and all the patterns that he drew for her 
dresses ; and he began to flatter himself, 
after a long course of delicate attentions, 
that he was gradually fanning up a gen- 
tle flame in her heart, when she suddenly 
accepted the hand of a rich, boist(^rous, 
ftjx-hunting baronet, without either music 
or sentiment, who carried her by storm, 
after a fortnight’s courtship. 

Master Simon could not help con- 
cluding by some observation about “ mo- 
dest merit,” and the powder of gold over 
the sex. As a remembrance of his pas- 
sion, he pointed out a heart carved on 
the bark of one of the trees ; but which, 
in the procc'ss of time, had growm out 
into a large excrescence; : and he show'od 
me a lock of h(‘r hair, which he wore 
in a true-lover’s knot, in a large gold 
brooch. 

I have seldom n)et with an old bache- 
lor that had not, at sopie time* or other, 
his nonsensical moment, v hen he would 
become tembu* and sentimental, talk 
about the concerns of the heart, and 
htive souk; conf(;ssion of a delicate na- 
tur(! to make. Almost every man has 
some little trait of romance in bis life, 
which he looks back to wdtb fondrujss, 
and about which he is apt to grow gar- 
rulous occasionally. He recollects him- 
self as he was at the time, young and 
gamesome; and forgets that his hearers 
have no oth(‘r idea of the hero of the 
tale, hut such as he may ajipear at 
the time of t(‘lling it ; ])eradventure, a 
withered, whimsical, spindle-shanked old 
gentleman. 'With married men, it is 
true, this is not so freqiu'ntly the case ; 
their amorous romance is apt to decline 
after marriage ; why, I cannot for the 
life of me imagine ; but with a bachelor, 
though it may slumber, it never dies. It 
is always liable to break out again in 
transient flashes, and never so much as 
on a spring morning in the country ; or 
on a winter evening, when seated in his 
solitary chanil^er, stirring up the fire and 
talking of matrimony. 
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The moment that Master Simon had 
gone through his confession, and, to use 
the common phrase, “ had made a clean 
breast of it,” he became quite himself 
again. Tie had settled the point which 
had been worrying his mind, and doubt- 
less considered himself established as a 
man of sentiment in my opinion. Before 
wc had finished our morning’s stroll, he 
was singing as blithe as a grasshopper, 
whistling to his dogs, and telling droll 
stori(;s ; and I recollect that he was par- 
ticularly^ facetious that day at dinner, on 
the subject of matrimony, and uttered 
several excellent jokes, not to be found 
in Jo(i Miller, thfit made the bride elect 
blush and look dowui ; but set all the old 
gentlemen at the table in a roar, and 
absolutely brought tears into the gene- 
ral’s eyes. 


ENGLISH GRAVITY. 

‘‘ Merrie England !” 

Ancient Phrase. 

Tiierk is nothing so rare as for a 
man* to ride his hobby without mol(;sta- 
tion. 1 find the squire has not so undis- 
turbed an indulgence in his humours as 
1 had imagined; but has been repeatedly 
thwarted of late, and has sutferod a kind 
of well-meaning persecution from a Mr. 
Faddy, an old gentleman of some weight, 
at h'a.st of purse, who has recently moved 
into the neighbourhood. He is a worthy 
and substantial mariulacturer, who, hav- 
ing accumulated a large fortune by dint 
of sUiam-engines and spinning-jennies, 
has retired from business, and set up for 
a country gentleman. I ie has taken 
an old country-scat and refitted it ; and 
painted and plastered it, until it looks not 
unlike his own manufactory. He has 
been particularly careful in mending the 
w^alls and hedge's, and putting up notices 
of spring-guns and man-traps in every 
part of his premises. Indeed he shows 
great jealousy about his territorial rights, 
having stopped up a footpath that led 
across his fields^ and given warning, 
in staring letters, that whoever should 
be found trespassing on those grounds 
would be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law. He has brought into 
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the country with him all the practical 
maxims of town, and the bustling habits 
of business ; and is one of those sensible, 
useful, prosing, troublesome, intolerable 
old gentlemen that go about wearying 
and worrying society with excellent 
plans for public utility, 

J le is very much (lisj)osed to be on in- 
timate terms with the squire, and calls 
on liim every now and then, with some 
project for the good of the neighbour- 
hood, which happens to run diametri- 
cally opposite to soimi oik* or oth(*r of 
the squire’s peculiar notions ; but which 
is “ too sensible* a measure” to be oj)enly 
opposed, lie has annoyed Iiim exc(*s- 
sively by enforcing the vagrant laws ; 
persecuting the gipsies, and endeavour- 
ing to sup[)ress country wakes and Iioli- 
day games ,* u hicli he considers great 
nuisances, and reprobates as causes of 
the deadly sin of idleness. 

There is evidently in all this a little of 
the ostentation of newly acquired con- 
s(*(i lienee ; the trad(*sman is gradually 
swelling into the aristocrat ; and he be- 
gins to grow (*xcessively intol(‘rant of 
every thing that is not gent(‘el. He has 
a great deal to say about “ the coiiiinon 
])eoj)le talks much of his park, his 
jireserves, and the necessity of enforcing 
lli(5 game-laws mon? strictly ; and mak(‘s 
fn‘(]uent use of the [)lirase, “the gentry 
of the neighbourhood.” 

lie came to the Hall lal(*ly, with a 
face full of business, that he and the 
squire, to use his own words, “ might lay 
their heads together,” to hit upon some 
mode of putting a stop to the frolicking 
at the village on the approaching May- 
day. It drew', he said, idle ])e*ople toge- 
ther from all parts of th<* neighbourhood, 
who s])ent the day fiddling, dancing, and 
carousing, instead of staying at home to 
work for their families. 

Now, as the squire, unluckily, is at 
the bottom of these May-day revels, it 
may be supposed that the suggestions of 
the sagacious Mr. Faddjf were not re- 
ceived with the best grace in the W'orld. 
It is true, the old gentleman is too cour- 
teous to show any temper to a guest in 
his ow'n house, but no sooner was he 
gone than the indignation of the squire 
ibund vent, at having his poetical cob- 
webs invaded by this buzzing, blue-bottle 


fly of traffic. In his warmth he inveigh- 
ed against the whole race of manufac- 
turers, who, I found, were sore disturbers 
of his comfort. “ Sir,” said Ik;, with 
emotion, “ it makes my heart bleed to 
see all our fine streams dammed up and 
bestrode by cotton-mills; our valleys 
smoking with steam-(;ngines, and the din- 
of the hammer and tlu; loom scaring 
away all our rural delights. What’s to 
lH*come of merry old England, when its 
manor-houses arc all turned into manu- 
factori(*s, and its sturdy p(*asantrv into 
])inmakers and stocking-weavers '! 1 have 
look(*d in vain for mcTry yiK'rwood, and 
all the greenwood haunts of Robin Hood; 
the whoh; country is covi*red with manu- 
facturing towns. I have stood on the 
ruins of I)udl(;y (’astle, and looked round, 
with an a(‘liing heart, on what W'ere 
once its feudal domains of verdant and 
beautiful country. Sir, I beh(‘ld a mere 
campus ]>hlegne ; a r(*gion of fire ; reek- 
ing w'ith coal-pits, and furnaces, and 
smelt ing-hous(;s, vomiting forth flames 
and smoke. TIk; jiale and ghastly 
people, toiling among vile exhalations, 
looked mon; liki* demons than hurn.an 
beings ; tin; clanlving whe(;l.s and engines, 
seen through the murky atmosphere, 
looked like instruments of torture in this 
pandemonium. W hat is to h(*come of 
the country with th(*se evils rankling In 
its very core? Sir, thi'si* ma nu fact u re rs 
will be the ruin of our rural manners; 
they will destroy the national charai*ter; 
they will not l(;ave materials for a single 
line (»f poetry !” 

'J'he squire is ajit to wax eloquent on 
such themes; and I could hardly help 
smiling at this wdiimsical lam(*ntation 
over national industry and public im- 
])rovement. 1 am told, however, that 
he really grieves at tlu* growing spirit of 
trade, as destroying the charm of life. 
FI(; considers every new short-hand mode 
of doing things, as an inroad of snug 
sordid mc;thod ; and thinks that this wdll 
soon lx*(;(3me a mere matter-of-fact w'orld, 
where life will be reduced to a mathema- 
tical calculation of conveniences, and 
every thing will be done by steam. 

He maintains also, that the nation has 
declined in its free and joyous spirit in 
proportion as it has turned its attention 
to commerce and manufactures ; and that 
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in old times, when England was an idler, 
it was also a merrier little island. Tn 
support of this opinion he adduces the 
frequency and splendour of ancient festi- 
vals and merry-makings, and the hearty 
spirit with which they were kept up by 
• all classes of people, llis memory is 
stored with the accounts given by Stow, 
in his Survey of liondon, of the holiday 
revels at the inns of court, the Christ- 
mas mummeries, and the masquings and 
j bonfires about the streets. London, he 
I says, in those days, resembled the con- 
j| tinental cities in its picturesque manners 
and amusements. The court used to 
dance after dinner on public occasions. 

I After the coronation-dinner of Richard II. 
for exam[)le, the king, the prelates, the 
nobles, th(‘, knights, and the rest of the 
comj)any danced in Westminster Hall to 
the music of the minstrels. 'J'he exam- 
ple of the court was followed by the 
middling classes, and so down to the 
lowest, and the whole nation was a 
dancing, jovial nation. He quotes a city 
picture of the times, given by Stow, 
which resembles the lively scenes one 
may often see in the gay city of Paris ; 
for he tells us that on holidays, after 
evening prayers, the maidens in London 
used to assemble before the door, in sight 
(jf their masters and dames, and while 
one played on a timbrel, the others danced 
for garlands, hanged athwart the street. 

“ Where will we meet with such merry 
groups now-a-days?” the squire will ex- 
claim, shaking his head mournfully; — 
and then as to the gayety that pre- 
vailed in dress thro\ighout all ranks of 
^ society, and made tlie very streets so 
fine and picturesque. ‘T have myself,’ 
says Gervaise Markham, ‘ met an ordi- 
nary tapster in liis silk stockings, garters 
deep fringed *with gold lace, the rest of 
his apparel suitable, with cloak lined 
with velvet !’ Nashe, too, who wrote in 
1593, exclaims at the finery of the na- 
tion. ‘ England, the player’s stage of 
gorgeous attire, the ape of all nations’ 
superfluities, the continual masquer in 
outlandish habiliments.’ ” 

Such are a few of the authorities 
quoted by the squire by way of contrast- 
ing what he supposes to have been the 
former vivacity of the nation with its 
present monotonous character. “ John 
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Bull,” he will say, “ was then a gay 
cavalier, with a sword by his side and 
a feather in his cap; but he is now a 
plodding citizen, in snuff-coloured coat 
and gaiters.” 

By-the-by, there really appears to 
have been some change in the national 
character since the days of which the 
s(|uire is so fond of talking ; those days 
when this little island acquired its fa- 
vourite old title of “ merry England.” 
This may be attributed in part to the 
growing hardships of the times, and the 
necessity of turning the whole attention 
to the mojins of subsistence ; but Eng- 
land’s gayest customs prevailed at times 
when her common people enjoyed com- 
paratively few of the comforts and con- 
veniences that they do at present. It 
may be still more attributed to the uni- 
versal s])irit of gain, and the calculating 
habits that commerce has introduced ; 
but I am inclined to attribute it chiefly to 
the gradual increase of the liberty of the 
subject, and tht; growing freedom and 
activity of opinion. 

A free people are apt to be grave and 
thoirgbtful. They have high and impor- 
tant matters to occupy their minds. 'Lhey 
feel that it is their right, their interest, 
and their duty to mingle in public con- 
cerns, and to watch over the general 
welfare. The continual exercise of the 
mind on political topics gives intenser 
hahits of thinking, and a more serious 
and earnest demeanour. A nation be- 
comes less gay, but more intellectually 
active and vigorous. It evinces less play 
of the fancy , but more power of the ima- 
gination ; less taste and elegance, but 
more grandeur of mind ; less animated 
vivacity, but deeper enthusiasm. 

It is when men are shut out of the 
regions of manly thought by a despotic 
government ; when every grave and lofty 
theme is rendered perilous to discussion 
and almost to r(*flection ; it is then that 
they turn to th^i safer occupations of taste 
and amusement ; trifl(\s rise to importance, 
and occupy the craving activity of intel- 
lect. No being is more void of care and 
reflection than the slave ; non(f dances 
more gaily in his intervals of labour: but 
make him free, give him rights and inte- 
rests to guard, and he becomes thoughtful 
and laborious. 

38 ^ 
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The French are a gayer people than 
the English. Why l Tartly from tem- 
perament, perhaps ; but greatly because 
they jiav(i been accustomed to govern- 
ments which surrouiukid the free exercise 
of thought with danger, and where he 
only was safe who shut his eyes and ears 
to public events, and enjoyed the passing 
pleasure of the day. Within late years 
they have had more O])[)ortunity of exer- 
cising their minds; and within late years 
the national cliaracter has essentially 
changed. Never did the French enjoy 
such a degree of freedom as they do at 
this moment : and at this moment the 
French arc comparatively a grave people. 


GIPSIES. 

What’s that to absolute freedom ; such as the 
very bej^frars have ^ to feast and revel here to-day, 
and yonder to-morrow ; next day where they 
please ; and ho on still, the whole eountry or king- 
dom over f There’s liberty ! the birds of the air 
can take no more. 

Jovial CaEW. 

SiNCM the meeting with the gipsies, 
which I have related in a former pa]K;r, 
I have observed several of them haunting 
the purlieus of the Hall, in spite of a 
positive interdiction of the scjuire. They 
are part of a gang that has long kept 
about this neighbourhood, to the great 
annoyance of the farmers, whose jioultry- 
yards ollcn suffer from their nocturnal 
invasions. They are, however, in some 
measure, patronized by the stjuire, who 
considers the race as belonging to the 
good old times ; which, to confess the 
private truth, seems to have abounded 
w'ith good-for-nothing characters. 

This roving crew is called “ Starlight 
Tom’s (rang,” from the name of its 
chiedain, a notorious poacher. I have 
heard repeatedly of the misdeeds of this 
“ minion of the moon jjcir every mid- 
night depredation that takes place in 
park, or fold, or farm-yard, is laid to his 
charge. Starlight Tom^iin fact, answers 
to his name ; he seems to walk in dark- 
ness, and, like a fox, to be traced in the 
morning by the mischief he has done. 
He reminds me of that fearful personage 
in the nursery rhyme : 


Who goes round the house at night ? 

None but bloody 'J’om ! 

Who steals all the sheep at night ? 

JS'onc but one by one! 

In short. Starlight Tom is the scape- 
goat of the neighbourhood ; but so cun- 
ning and adroit, that then^ is no detecting 
him. Old Christy and the gamekeeper 
have watched many a night in hopes of 
entrapping him ; and Christy oAen pa- 
trols the park with his dogs, for the pur- 
pose, but all in vain. It is said that the 
squire winks hard at his misdeeds, having 
an indulgent feeding towards the vaga- 
bond, because of his being very expert at 
all kinds of games, a great shot with the 
cross-bow, and the best morris-dancer in 
the country. 

The squire also suffers the gang to 
lurk unmolcst(id about the skirts of his 
estate, on condition that they do not 
come about the house. 'The approaching 
wedding, however, has mad(! a kind of 
Saturnalia at the Hall, and has caused a 
suspension of all sober rule. It has pro- 
duced a great sensation throughout the 
female part of the housi'hold ; not a 
housemaid but dreams of wedding-fa- 
vours, and has a husband running in 
her head. Such a time is a harvest for 
the gipsies ; thenj is a public footpath 
leading across one part of the jiark, by 
which they have free ingress, and they 
are continually hovering about the 
grounds, telling the servant girls’ for- 
tunes, or getting smuggled in to the 
young ladi(‘s. 

I believe the Oxonian amuses liimself 
very much by furnishing them with hints 
in private, and bewildijring all the weak . 
brains in the house with their wonderful 
revelations. The general certainly was 
very much astonished by the communi- 
cations made to him the other evening 
by the gipsy girl : he kept a wary silence 
towards us on the subject, and adected to 
treat it lightly ; but I have noticed that 
he has since redoubled his attentions to 
Lady Lillycrafl and her dogs. 

1 have seen also Pheebe Wilkins, the 
housekcc^per’s pretty and lovesick niece, 
holding a long conference with one of 
these old sibyls behind a large tree in the 
avenue, and often looking round to sec 
that she was not observed. I make no 
doubt that she was endeavouring to get 
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some favourable augury about the result 
of her lov(‘-quarrel with young Rcady- 
Montiy, as oracles liave always been 
more consulted on love-alTairs than upon 
any thing else. I fear, however, that in 
this instance the response was not so 
•favf)urable as usual, for I perceived poor 
Pho'be returning pensively towards the 
liouse ; lier head hanging down, and her 
hat in her hand, and the riband trailing 
along the ground. 

At another time, as 1 turned a corner 
of a terrace, at thl^ bottom of the garden, 
just by a clump of trees, and a large 
stone urn, I came upon a bevy of the 
young girls of the family, attended by 
this same I’hoebe Wilkins. 1 was at a 
loss to compreliend the meaning of their 
blushing and giggling, and their apparent 
.agitation, until 1 saw the red cloak of a 
gipsy vanishing among the shrubbery. 
A few moments aller I caught sight of 
Master Simon and the Oxonian stealing 
along one of the walks of tlie garden, 
chuckling and laughing at their success- 
ful waggery : having evidently put the 
gipsy up to the thing, and instructed her 
what to say. 

After all, there is something strangely 
pleasing in these tamperings with tin* 
future, even where we are convinciid of 
the fallacy of the prediction. It is sin- 
gular how willingly the mind will half 
dec(‘iv(‘ itself, and with what a degree of 
awe we will listen even to these babblers 
about futurity. For my part, ] cannot 
flicl angry with these poor vagabonds, 
that seek to d(;ceive us into bright hopes 
and exjiectations. I liave always been 
something of a castle-builder, and have 
found my liveliest pleasures to arise from 
the illusions which fancy has cast over 
commonplace rijalities. As I get on in 
life, I find it more difficult to deceive 
myself in this delightful manner ; and I 
should be thankful to any prophet, how- 
ever false, that would conjure the clouds 
which hang over futurity into palaces, 
and all its doubtful regions into fairy- 
land. 

The squire, who, as I have observed, 
has a jirivafe good-will towards gipsies, 
has suffered considerable annoyance on 
their accoufit. Not that they requite his 
indulgence with ingratitude, for they do 
not depredate very ^flagrantly on his 


estate; but because their pilferings and 
misdeeds occasion loud murmurs in the 
village. 1 can readily understand the 
old gentleman’s humour on this point ; I 
have a groat toleration for all kinds of 
vagrant sunshiny existence, and must 
confess I take a pleasure in observing 
the ways of gipsies. The Kinglish, who 
are a(‘customed to them from childhood, 
and oflen suffer from their petty d(q)reda- 
lions, consider them as mere riuisancf's ; 
but I have been very much struck with 
their peculiarities. I like to behold tludr 
clear olive complexions, their romantic 
black eyes, their raven locks, their lithe 
slender figures, and to hear them, in low 
silver tones, dealing forth magnificent 
promises of honours and estates, of 
world’s wealth, and ladies’ love. 

Their mode of lift', too, has something 
in if v<*ry fancilul and picturesipie. They 
arc* th(; free d(;ni/.(‘ns of nature, and main- 
tain a primitive indepinuk'nce, in spite of 
law and gospid ; of county jails and 
country magistrates. It is curious to see 
this obstinate adhcirence to the wild un- 
settled habits of savage life transmitted 
from generation to giaieration, and pre- 
served in tbe midst of one of the most 
cultivated, populous, and systematic coun- 
tries in the world. They are totally dis- 
tinct from the busy, thrifty peojile about 
th('m. They seem to be, like the Indians 
of America, either above or below the 
ordinary cares and anxieties of mankind. 
Heedless of power, of honours, of wealth, 
and indifferent to the fluctuations of the 
times, the rise or fall of grain, or stock, 
or empire's, they seem to laugh at the 
toiling, fretting world around them, and 
to live according to the philosophy of the 
old song : 

“ Who would ambition shun. 

And lovos to he i’ the sun. 

Seeking the food he cats, 

And pleased with what he gets, 

Come hither, corno hither, come hither: 

Here shall he sec 
l\o enemy. 

But winter'tLiid rough weather.'^ 

In this way they wander from county 
to county ; keeping about the purlieus of 
villages, or in plenteous neighbourhoods, 
>vhcre there are fat farms and rich coun- 
try-seats. Their encampments arc gene- 
rally made in some beautiful spot ; either 
a green shady nook of a road ; or on 
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the bord( 3 r of a common, under a shelter- 
ing hedge; or on the skirts of a fine 
spreading wood. They are always to 
be found lurking about fairs and races, 
and rustic gatherings, wherever there is 
pleasure, and throng, and idleness. They 
are the oracles of milk-maids and simple 
serving-girls ; and sometimes have even 
the honour of perusing the white hands 
of gentlemen’s daughters, when rambling 
about their father’s grounds. They are 
the bane of good housewives and thrifty 
farmers, and odious in the eyiis of coun- 
try justices ; hut, like all other vagabond 
beings, they have something to commend 
them to the fancy. They are among the 
last traces, in these matter-of-fact days, 
of the motley population of former times ; 
and are whimsically associated in my 
mind with fairies and witches, Robin 
Good fellow, Robin ITood, and the other 
fantastical personages of poetry. 


MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 

Hanpy the age, and liarinlossc wore the dayes, 

(kor then true lovo and amity was tound.) 

When every village did a May-pole raise. 

And Whitsun ales and May-games did abound. 
And all the lusty yonkers in a rout, 

With merry lassses dauiiced the rod about, 
ri’hen friendsihip to their banquets bid the guests, 
And poore men far’d the blotter for their feasts. 

Pasquil’b Pai.inoim.a. 

The month of April has nearly passed 
away, and we are fast approaching lluit 
poetical day, which was considertid, in 
old times, as the boundary that part(;d 
the frontiers of winter and summer. 
With all its caprices, however, 1 like 
the month of April. 1 like these laugh- 
ing and crying days, when sun and 
shade seem to run in billows over the 
landscajte. I like to see the sudden 
shower coursing over the meadow and 
giving all nature a greener smile ; and 
the bright sunbeams chasing the flying 
cloud, and turning all its drops into 
diamonds. «• 

I was 'enjoying a morning of the kind 
in company with the squire in one of the 
finest parts of the park. We were skirt- 
ing a beautiful grove, and ho was giving 
me a kind of biographical account of 


several of his favourite forest trees, when 
we heard the strokes of an axe from the 
midst of a thick copse. The squire 
paused and listened, with manifest signs 
of uneasiness. He turned his steps in 
the direction of the sound. The strokes 
grew louder and louder as we advanced;- 
there was evidently a vigorous arm 
wielding the axe. The squire quick- 
ened his pace, but in vain ; a loud crack 
and a succeeding crash told that the 
mischief had been done, and some child 
of the forest laid low. When we came 
to the place, we found Ma.ster Simon 
and several others standing about a tall 
and beautifully straight young tree, 
which had just been felk'd. 

The squire, though a man of most 
harmonious dispositions, was completely 
put out of tune by this circumstance, 
lie felt like a monandi witnessing the 
murder of one of his liege subjects, and 
demanded, with some asperity, the mean- 
ing of the outrage. It turned out to be 
an affair of Master Simon’s, who had 
selected the tree, from its height and 
straightness, for a May-pole, th(' old one 
which stood on the village green being 
unfit for further service. If any thing 
could have soothed tli(3 ire of my worthy 
host, it would have been the rcflcjction 
that his tr(‘(3 had fallen in so good a 
cause; and 1 saw that th(*re was a great 
.struggle between his fondness for his 
groves, and his devotion to May-day. 
He could not contemplate the prostrate 
tree, however, without indulging in la- 
mentation, and making a kind of funeral 
eulogy, like Mark Antony over the body 
of (ya^sar ; and he forbade that any tree 
should thenceforward be cut down on his 
estate without a warrant from himself; 
being determined, he said, to hold the 
sovereign power of life and* death in his 
own hands. 

I’his mention of the May-pole struck 
my attention, and I inquired whether the 
old customs connected with it were 
really kept up in this part of the coun- 
try. The squire shook his head mourn- 
fully ; and I found I had touched on one 
of his tender points, for he grew quite 
melancholy in bewailing the total decline 
of old May-day. Though it is regularly 
celebrated in the neighbouring village, 
yet it has been merely resuscitated by 
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the worthy squire, and is kept up in a stream,” iny imagination turned all into 
forced state of existence at his expense, a perfect Arcadia. 

He meets with continual discourage- Whether it b(i owing to such poetical 
rneiits ; and finds great difliculty in gt‘t- associations early instilled into my mind, 
ting the country bumj)kins to play their or whether there is, as it were, a sym]>a- 
parts tolerably. He manages to have thetic revival and budding forth of the 
every year a “ Queen of the May but feelings at this season, certain it is, that 
•as to Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, the I always exqierience, wherever I may be 
Dragon, the Hobby Horse, and all the placed, a delightful expansion of the 
other motley crew that used to enliven heart at the return of May. It is said 
the day with their mummery, he has not that birds about this time will become 
ventured to introduce tluan. restl(\ss in tlu'ir cages, as if instinct with 

Still I look forward with sorm* interest the season, conscious of the revelry that 
to thii promised shadow of old May-day » is geing on in the groves, and impatient 
even though it be but a shadow; and 1 to break from their bondage, and join in 
feel more and more pleas(‘d wdth the the jubilee of the y(‘ar. In like manner 
whimsical, yet harmless hobby of my I have felt mys(df excited, even in the 
host, which is surrounding him wdth midst of the metropolis, wIkmi the wdn- 
agr(‘(‘abl(i associations, and making a dows, which had bt?en churlishly closed 
little.' world of jioetry about him. Bremght all winter, were again thrown o{)en to 
I u]), as I have been, in a new country, 1 re'i'f'ive the balmy breath of May, wdien 
[, may apprcjciate too highly the faint v(*s- tlu' swc'cts of the country wnre breathed 
j tiges of* ancient customs which 1 now and into the town, and flowers were (*ried 
then rnee't with, and the interest I exprt'ss about the strc'cts. I have considered the 
in them may provoke a smile from thos(i tn'asurc's of flow'crs thus ])oured in, as 
wdio are iK'gligently suflering them, to so many missive's from nature inviting 
])ass away. But with whatever indiffer- us forth to enjoy the virgin beauty of 
ence tb('y may be regardeul by those “to the year, In'forc; its fn'shnc'ss is (‘xhaled 
I the nianru'r born,” yet in my mind the by Uie heats of sunny summer. 

! lingering flavour of *them imparts n (hir can readily imaginei what a gay 
' charm to rustic life, which nothing else scene it must have been in jolly old Lon- 
j could readily supply. don, wIk'H the doors were decorated wdth 

• I shall never I'orget the delight T felt flowering branches, when evf'ry hat w^•ls 
on first s('(‘ing a Maj'-poU*. It was on di'cked with hawthorn, and Roliin Hood, 
lh(‘ banks of the Dee, c.los(‘ by the pic- Friar 7"uck, Maid Marian, the inorris- 
turcs<}ue old bridge that stretches across dancers, and all tht; other fintastic 
I the riv('r from the quaint little city of masks and revellers, were performing 
I ( 'hester. J had already been carried tlaar aiitic-s about the May-pole in every 
1 back into former days by the anti(iuiti(!s part of tlu* city. 

I of that venerable place ; the examination 1 am not a bigoted admirer of old 
L of which is equal to turning over the times and old customs mi'rely because of 
; pages of a black-letter volume, or gazing their antiquity. But w'hile I rejoice in 
I on the pictures in Froissart. The May- the decline of many of the rude usages 
; pob' on the margin of that ])Octic stream and coarse* amusements of formt'r days, 

! compbited the illusion. My fancy adorned 1 cannot but regret that this innocent 
I it with w'reaths of flowers, and peojded and fancilul festival has falb'ii into disuse, 
the green bank with all the dancing It seerneel appro|)riate to this verdant and 
revelry of M?iy-day. The mere sight of pastoral country, and calculated to light 
this May-pole gave a glow to my feel- up the too pervading gravity of the 
ings, and spread a charm over the conn- nation. I value every custom that tends 
try for the rest of the day; and as I to infuse poetical feeling into the common 
I traversed a part of the fair plain of people, and to ^sweeUrn and sofum the 
i Chf'shire, and the beautiful borders of rudeness of rustic manners, wiliK)ut dc- 
j Wales, and looked from among swelling stroying their simplicity. Indi’cd, it is 
hills down a long green valley, through to the decline of this happy simplicity 
I which “ the Deva wound its wizard that the decline of this custom may be 
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traced; and the rural dance on the 
green, and the homely May-day pageant, 
have gradually disappeared, in propor- 
tion as the peasantry have become ex- 
pensive and artificial in their pleasures, 
and too knowing for simple enjoyment. 

Some attempts, the squire informs rne, 
Jiave been made of late years, by men of 
both taste and learning, to rally back the 
popular fi;eling to these standards of pri- 
mitive simplicity ; but the time has gone 
by, the feeling has become chilled by 
habits of gain and tralfic, tbe country 
apes tbe manruTs and amusements of the 
town, and little is heard of May-day at 
present, except from the lamentations of 
autliors, who sigli after it from among 
the brick walls ot’the city : 

“ For O. for O, iho Hobby Horse is forgot” 


VILLAGE WORTHIES. 

Nay, I tell you, T am so well beloved in our 
town, that not the worst dog iii the street will hurt 
my little finger. 

Collier of Croydon. 

As the neighbouring village is oni' of 
those out-of-tlie-way, but gossiping little 
place's, where a small math'r makes a 
great stir, it is not to be sup])osed that j 
tlio ajiproach of a ft'stival like that of 
May-d.iy can be regankd with inditfer- 
ence, (‘Specially since? it is made a matter 
of such moment by the great folks at th<' 
Hall. Muslen* Simon, who is the faithful 
factotum of the worthy squire, and jumps 
with his humour in every thing, is fre- 
e|Uont just now in his visits to the village?, 
to give directions for the impe^nding fete ; 
and as 1 have taken the liberty occa- 
sionally of accompanying him, I have 
bcicn enabled to g(*t some insight into the 
characters and internal politics of this 
very sagacious little cenninuiiity. 

Master KSimon is in fact the Cmsar of 
the village. It is true thp squire is the 
protcicting power, but his factotum is the 
active and busy agent. He intermeddl(?s 
in all its concerns, is acquainted with all 
the inhabitants and their domestic his- 
tory, gives counsel to the old folks in 
tlw'ir business matters, and the young 
folks in tlieir love affairs, and enjoys the 


[ proud satisfaction of being a great man 
in a little world. 

lie is the dispemser too of the squire’s 
charity, which is bounteous ; and, to do 
Master Simon justice, he performs this 
part of his functions with groat alacrity. 
Indeed I have been entertained with the 
; mixture of bustle, importance, and kind-' 
I heartedness which he displays. He is 
! of too vivacious a temperament to com- 
fort the afllicted by sitting down moping 
I and whining and blowing noses in con- 
; cert ; but goes whisking about like a 

* sparrow, chirjiing consolation into every 
! hole and corner of the village. I have 
1 seen an old woman, in a red cloak, hold 

* him for half an hour togetlier with some 
long phthisical tale of distre'ss, which 
Master Simon listened to with many a 
bob of the hf^ael, smack of his dog-whip, 
and other symptoms of impatience, 
though bo afti'rwards made? a most faith- 
ful and circumstantial report of the case 
to the sejuire. T have watcdicjd him, too, 
during one of his pop visits into the cot- 
tage of a sujieraiinuated villager, who is 
a pensioner of the squire?, where ho 
fidgete‘d about the room without sitting 
down, made many excedlent olf-ljand re- 
fte.‘ctions with the old invalid, who was 
proppeid uj) in his chair, about tbe? short- 
ness of life, the certainty of death, and 
the ne‘cessity of j>repjiring for “ thrit 
awful changi' quotecl several texts of 
Scripture? very iiK?orrectly, but mucdi to 
the edification of tbe cottage'r’s wife ; and 
on coming out pinched the daughter’s 
rosy cheek, and wondered what was in 
the young me;n, that such a pretty far?e 
did not get a liusband. 

He has also his cabinet counsellors in • 
the village?, with whom be is very busy 
just now, preparing for the May-day 
ceremonie's. Among these is the village 
tailor, a pale-faced fellow, that plays the 
e'larion(?t in the chure?h choir; and being 
a great musical genius, has frequent 
meetings of the bane! at his house, where 
th(*y “ make night hideous” by their 
concerts. He is, in consequene;c, high 
in favour with Master Simem ; and, 
through his influence, has the making, 
or rather marring, of all tbe liveries of 
the Hall ; which generally look as 
though they had been cut out by one of 
those scientific tailors of the Flying 
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Island of Laputa, who took measure of 
their customers with a quadrant. The 
tailor, in fact, miglit rise to be one of the 
moneyed men of the village, was he iiol 
rather too prone to gossip, and keep 
holidays, and give concerts, and blow all 
his substance, real and personal, througli 
his clarionet ; wliich literally keeps him 
poor both in body and estate. lie has 
for the present thrown by all his regular 
work, and suffered the breeches of the 
village to go unmade and uiimcnded, 
wliile he is occupied in making garlands 
of party-coloured rags, in imitation of 
flowers, for the decoration of the May- 
pole. 

Another of Master Simon’s counsellors 
is the apotliecary, a short, and rather fat 
man, with a pair of prominent eyes, that 
diverge like those of a lobster. He is 
tlie village wise man; very sententious, 
and full of profound remarks on shallow 
subjects. Master Simon often quotes liis 
sayings, and mentions him as rather an 
extraordinary man ; and even consults 
liim occasionally in desi)eratc cases of 
the (logs and horses. Indeed he seems 
to have boon overwhelmed by the apo- 
thecary’s philoso])hy, which is exactly 
one observation deep, consisdng of indis- 
putable maxims, sucli as may bo gath- 
ered from the motto(\s of tobac(^,o-boxes. 

I Iiad a specimc-Ti of his philosoj)hy in 
my very first conversation with him ; in 
the course of wliicli lie observed, with 
great solemnity and emjihasis, that 
“ man is a coriqiound of wisdom and 
folly;” upon which Master Simon, who 
had hold of my arm, pressed very hard 
upon it, and whispered in my car, 
that’s a devilish shrewd remark !” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Then? will no mosse stick to the stone of Sisi- 
huH, no grasse hang on tlic heelcs of Mercury, no 
utter cleave on the bread of a traveller. For as 
the eagle at every flight loseth a feather, which 
niaketh her bauld in her age, so the traveller in 
every country loseth some fleece, which maketh 
him a beggar in his youth, by buying that for a 
pound which he cannot sell again for a penny — 
repentance, Lilly’s EuriiUES. 

Among the worthies of the village, 
that enjoy the peculiar confidence of 
Master Simon, is one who has struck 


my fancy so much, that I have thought 
him worthy of a separate notice. It is 
Slingshy, the schoolmaster, a thin elderly 
man, rather threadbare and slovenly, 
somewhat indolent in manner, and with 
an easy good-humoured look, not often 
met with in his craft. I have been inte- 
rested in his favour by a few anecdotes 
which I have picked up concerning him. 

He is a native of the village, and was 
a contemporary and playmate of R(^ady- 
Money Jack in the days of their boy- 
hood. JndiH^d, th(iy carried on a kind of 
league of mutual good oflices. Slingshy 
W’as rather ])uny, and withal somewhat 
of a coward, but very aj)t at Ins learning: 
Ja<-k, on tlie contrary, was a bully-boy 
out of doors, but a sad laggard at his 
books. Slingshy helped Jack, therefore, 
to all his lessons; Jack fought all Slings- 
by’s battl(‘s ; and they w('re inseparable 
friends. Tliis mutual kindness continued 
('ven after they left the school, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity of their charac- 
ters. Jack took to plougliing and reap- 
ing, and pr(‘pared himself to till his pa- 
U'rnal acres ; whiles the other loitered 
negligently on in the path of learning, 
until he penetrated even into tlie confines 
of Latin and mathematics. 

In an unlucky hour, howawer, he took 
to reading voyages and travels, and was 
smitten with a desire to see the w^orld. 
This desire increased upon him as he 
grew up ; so, early one bright sunny 
morning he put all his (^ftects in a knap- 
sack, slung it on his back, took staff in 
hand, and called in his way to take leave 
of his early .schoolmate. Jack was just 
going out with the plough : tlie friends 
shook hands over the farm-house gate ; 
Jack drove his team afield, and Slingshy 
whi.stled “ over the hills and far away,” 
and sallied forth gaily to “ seek his for- 
tune.” 

Years and years passed by, and young 
Tom Slingshy was forgotten ; when, one 
mellow Sunday afternoon in autumn, a 
thin man, somewhat advanced in life, 
with a coat out at elbows, a pair of old 
nankeen gaiters, and a few things tied in 
a handkerchief, ami slung on the end of 
a stick, was seen loitering through the 
village. He appeared to regard several 
houses attentively, to peer into the win- 
dows that were open, to eye the villagers 
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wistfully as they returned from church, 
and then to paws some time in the church- 
yard, reading the tombstones. 

At length he found his way to the 
farm-house of Ready-Money Jack, but 
paused ere he attempted the wicket; 
contemplating the picture of substantial 
indc})endence before him. In the |)orch 
of the house sat Ready-Money Jack, in 
his Sunday dress ; with his hat upon his 
head, his pipe in his mouth, and his tan- 
kard before him, the monarch of all he 
surveyed. Beside him lay his fat house- 
dog. Tb(i varied sounds of j)oultry were 
heard from the w(‘lI-stocked farm-yard ; 
the bees hummed from their hives in the 
garden ,* the cattle lowed in the rich 
meadow; whilcMlie crammed barns and 
ampk‘ stacks lx)re proof of an abundant 
harv(‘st. 

The strcinger opened the gate and 
advanced dubiously towards the house. 
Th(‘. mastiff growled at the sight of the 
suspicious-looking intruder, but was im- 
mediately silenced by liis master; who, 
taking his pi})e from his mouth, awaited 
with in<juiring aspect the address of this 
equivocal pcrsonag(\ The stranger (‘yed 
old Jack for a momcuit, so i)ortly in his 
dimensions, and d(‘cked out in gorgeous 
capparel ; then cast a glance upon his 
own threadbare and starveling condition, 
and th(‘ scanty bundle which he h(dd in 
his hand ; then giving his shrunk waist- 
coat a twitch to make it meet bis rec(‘ding 
waistband, and casting another look, half 
sad, half humorous, at the sturdy yeo- 
man, “ I suppose;,” said he, “ Mr. Tib- 
bets, you have forgot old times and old 
playmates.” 

Tlie latter gazed at him with scruti- 
nizing look, hut acknowledged that he 
had no recollection of him. 

“ Like enough, like enough,” said the 
stranger ; ‘‘ ev(;ry body seems to have 
forgotten poor Slingsby !” 

“ Why, no sure ! it can’t be Tom 
Slingsby !” 

“ Yes, but it is though !” replied the 
stranger, shaking his head. 

R(*ady-Money Jack was on his feet in 
a twinkling; thrust Otit his hand, gave 
his ancient crony the gripe of a giant, 
and slapping the other hand on a bench, 
“ Sit down there,” cried he, “ Tom 
Slingsby !” 


A long conversation ensued about old 
times, while Slingsby was regaled with 
the b(‘st cheer that the farm-house afford- 
(id ; for he was hungry as well as way- 
worn, and had the keen appetite of a 
poor pedestrian. The early playmates 
then talk(;d over their subsequent lives 
and adventures. Jack had but little to 
relate, and was never good at a long 
story. A prosperous life, passed at home, 
has little incident for narrative ; it is only 
poor devils, that are tossed about the 
world, that are the true hero(*s of story. 
Jack had stuck by the paternal farm, 
followed the same plough that his fore- 
fathers had driven, and had waxed richer 
and richer as Ik; grew older. As to 
Tom KSIingsby, he w^as an exemplifica- 
tion of the old proverb, “ a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” He had sought his 
fortune ahout the world, without ever 
finding it, being a thing oflencr found at 
home than abroad. lie had been in all 
kinds of situations, and had learnt a 
dozen different modes of making a living; 
but had found his way back to his iiativi* 
village rather poorer than when he lell 
it, his knapsack having dwindled down 
to a scanty bundle. 

As luck would have it, the sipiire was 
passing by the farm-hous(; that very 
evening, and called there, as is oft(;n his 
custom. He found the two schoolmates 
still gossiping in the porch, and, accord- 
ing to the good old Scottish song, “ taking 
a cup of kindness yet, for auld lang syne.” 
The squire was struck with the contrast 
in appearance and fortunes of lh(;s(' early 
playmates. Ready-Money Ja(;k, seated 
in lordly state, surrounded by the good 
things of this life, with golden guineasi 
hanging to his very waitch-chain, and 
the poor pilgrim Slingsby, thin as a wea- 
sel, with all his worldly effects, his bun- 
dle, hat, and walking-staff, lying on the 
ground beside him. 

The good squire’s heart warmed to- 
wards the luckless cosmopolite, for he is 
a little prone to like such half-vagrant 
characters. He cast about in his mind 
how he should contrive once more to 
anchor Slingsby in his native village. 
Honest Jack had already offered him a 
present shelter under his roof, in spite of 
the hints, and winks, and half remon- 
strances of the shrew'd Dame Tibbets ; 
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but how to provide for his permanent 
maintenance was the question. Luckily 
the squire bethought himself that the 
village school was without a teacher. 
A little further conversation convinced 
him that Slingsby was as fit for that as 
fc)r any thing else, and in a day or two 
he was seen swaying tlui rod of empire 
in the very school house where lie had 
often been liorsed in the days of his 
boyhood. 

I lere he has remained for several 
years, and, being honoured by the coun- 
tenance of the squire, and the fast friend- 
ship of Mr. Tibhets, he has grown into 
much imjiortance and consideration in 
the village. I am told, however, that he 
still shows, now and then, a degree of 
restl(‘ssness, and a disposition to rove 
abroad again, and see a liltl(‘ more of 
the world; an inclination which seems 
particularly to haunt him about spring- 
time. There is nothing so diflicult to 
conquer as the vagrant humour, when 
onc(* it has been fully indulged. 

Since I have heard these anecdotes of 
poor 8lingsby, I have more than once 
mused upon the picture nn'sented by him 
and his schoolmate Ready-Money Jack, 
on their coming tog(‘th(T again after so 
long a si'paratioii. It is diilicult to dc^- 
tesmine between lots in life, wlierc* each 
is attended with its peculiar discontents. 
ITe who never leaves Iiis home rc'pines 
at his monotonous existence, and envies 
the traveller, whose* life* is a constant 
tissue of woiidea* and adventure ; wliile 
he, wlio is tossed about the world, looks 
back w ith many a sigh to the safe and 
quiet shore which he has abandoned. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that 
the man that stays at home, and culti- 
vates the comforts and pleasures daily 
springing u]) around him, stands the best 
chance fir happiness. There is nothing 
so fascinating to a young mind as the 
idea of travelling; and there is very 
witchcraft in the old phrase found in 
every nursery tale, of “ going to seek 
one’s fortune.” A continual change of 
place, and change of object, promises a 
continual succession of adventure and 
gratification of curiosity. But there is a 
limit to all t)ur enjoyments, and every 
desire bears its death in its very gratifi- 
cation. Curiosity languishes under re- 
volt. I. * 39 


jieated stimulants, novelties cease to ex- 
cite surprise, until at length we cannot 
wonder even at a miracle. He who has 
sallied forth into the world, like poor 
Slingsby, full of sunny anticipations, 
finds too soon how different the distant 
scene becomes when visited. 7'he srnootli 
place roughens as he approach(\s ; the 
wild place becomes tame and barren; 
the fairy tints tliat beguiled him on still 
fly to the distant hill, or gather upon the 
land he has led behind, and every part 
of the landscape seems greener than the 
spot he stands on. 


THE SCHOOL. 

But to comr* down from groat men and higher 
matters to my liftie children and poor Rchoolhousc 
again; J will, fiod willing, go forward ordi'rly, as 
1 purposed, to insirir t rhildrcii and young men 
both for learning and manners. 

Kooer Ascuam. 

Having given the reader a slight 
sketch of the village schoolmaster, lie 
may be curious to learn something eon- 
eerning his S(*hool. As the squirt* takes 
much int(*rest in the education of the 
neighbouring children, ho put into the 
Iiands of the teacher, on first installing 
him in office, a co[)y of Roger Ascliarn’s 
Schoolmaster, and advised him, moreover, 
to con over that portion of old l\ ach(*m 
whicli treats of tlu* duty of masters, and 
which condemns the favourite method of 
making boys wdse by flagellation. 

Ho exborf(*d Slingsby not to brtiak 
down or depress the free spirit of the 
boys, by harshness and slavish fear, but 
to lead th(*m freely and joyously on in 
the path of knowledge, making it plea- 
sant and desirable in their eyes. He 
wished to see the youth trained nj) in 
the manners and habitudes of the pea- 
santry of the good old times, and thus to 
lay a foundation for the accomplishment 
of his favourite ^bjeet, the revival of old 
English customs and character. He re- 
commended that all the ancient holidays 
should be observed, and that the sports 
of the hoys, in their hours of* play, 
should bo regulated according to the 
standard authorities laid down in Strutt ; 
a copy of whose invaluable work, deco- 
rated with plates, was deposited in the 
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schoolhousc. Above all, he exhorted the 
p(Mlagt>(Tue to abstain from the use of the 
bireh, an instrument of instruction which 
the good old squire regards with abhor- 
rence, as fit only for the coercion of 
brute natures, that cannot be reasoned 
with. 

Mr. Slingshy lias followed the squire’s 
instructions to the best of his dis])osition 
and abilities. He never flogs the boys, 
because he is loo easy, good-humoured a 
creature to inflict pain on a worm, fie 
is bountiful in holidays, because he loves 
holidays himself, and has a sympathy 
with th(; urchins’ impatiiMice of confine- 
ment, from having divers times expiTi- 
(Uiced its irksomeness during the times 
that he was seeing the world. As to 
sports and pastimes, the boys are faith- 
fully exercised in all that are on rec^ord, 
quoits, races, prison-bars, tipcat, trap- 
ball, bandy-ball, wrestling, leaping, and 
what not. TIk? only misfortune is, that 
having banished the hi n^h, honest Slings- 
by has not studied Roger Ascham sufli- 
ciently to find out a substitute, or rather 
he has not the mariagcinent in his iiatur(‘ 
to apply one; his school, therefore, 
though one of the hajipiest, is one of the 
most unruly in the country; and never 
was a pedag(»gu(' more liked, or less 
heeded, liy his disciples than Slingshy. 

He has lately takiai a coadjutor wor- 
thy of himself, b(;ing another stray sheep 
that has returned to the village fold. 
This is no other than the son of the 
musical tailor, who had bestowed some 
cost upon his education, hoping to sco. 
him one day arrive at the dignity of an 
exciseman, or at least of a parish clerk. 
'Lhe lad grew up, however, as idle and 
musical as his father ; and, being capti- 
vated by the drum and fife of a recruiting 
party, he follow^cd thcuTi ofl’ to the army, 
lie returned not long since, out of money, 
and out at the elbows, the prodigal son 
of the village. He remained for some 
time lounging about the place in a half- 
tattered soldier’s dress,‘*with a foraging 
cap on one side of his head, jerking 
stones across the brook, or loitering 
about •the tavern door, a burthen to his 
father, and regarded with great coldness 
by all warm householders. 

Something however, drew honest Slings- 
by towards the youth. It might be the 

kindness he bore to his father, who is 
one of the schoolmaster’s great cronies ; 
it might be that secret sympathy which 
draws men of vagrant propensities to- 
w'ards each other; for there is something 
truly inagncitic in the vagabond finding ; 
or it might be, that ho remembered the 
time, when he himself had come back 
like this youngster, a wreck to his native 
place. At any rate, whatever the motive, 
Slingshy drew towards the youth. They 
had many conversations in the village 
tap-room about foreign parts, and the 
various scenes and places they had wit- 
nessed during their wayfaring abfuit tho 
world. The more Slingshy talked with 
him, the more he f^urid him to his taste: 
and finding him almost as learned as 
himself, he forthwith engaged him as an 
assistant, or usIkt, in the school. 

Under such admirable^ tuition, tho ^ 
school, as may be supfiosed, flourishes 
apace; and if the s(*holars do not become 
versed in all the holiday accomj)lishments 
of the good old times, to the squire’s 
heart’s content, it will not be the fault of 
th(‘ir teachers. The prodigal son has 
become almost as popular among the 
boys as tho jtedagogue himsc*lf. Ilis 
instructions are not limited to school- 
hours ; and having inh(‘rited the musical 
taste and tak'iits of his hither, he has 
bitten th<* whole school with the mania. 

II(‘ is a great hand at beating a drum, 
which is ollen heard runibling from the 
rear of the schoolhouse. He is teaching 
half the boys of the village, also, to play 
th(i fife, and the pandean yiipes; and they 
weary^ the whole neighbourhood with 
their vague pipings, as they sit perched 
on stiles, or loitering about th(^ barn- 
doors in the evenings. Among the 
oUk.t exercises of the school, also, he 
has introduced the ancient art of archery, 

! one of the squire’s favourite themes, with 
such success, that the whipsters roam 
in truant bands about the neighbourhood, 
practising wdth their bows and arrows 
upon the birds of the air, and the boasts 
of the field ; and not unfrequently mak- 
ing a foray into the squire’s domains, to 
the great indignation of the gamekeepers. 

In a word, so completely arc the ancient 
English customs and habits cultivated at 
this school, that I should not be surprised 
if the squire should live to see one of his 
- _ „ - - w 
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poetic visions rcalizc'd, and a brood rear- 
ed up, worthy successors to Robin Hood, 
and his merry gang of outlaws. 


I . A VILLAGE POLITICIAN. 

I am a rogue ifl do not tliiiik I was designed for 
the helm oi' state; I am so full of nimble strata- 
gems, that J should have ordered atfairs, and earned 
It against the stream of a faction, with as much 
ease as a skijfipiT would laver against the wind. 

The (iocLiNS 

In one of niy visits to the village with 
Master Simon, he propost^d that we should 
stop at the inn, whitdi }i(5 wished to show 
ni<;, as a specimen of a real country inn, 
the head-quarters of village gossip. I 
liad remarked it bef()r(‘, in my perambu- 
lations al>out tlui plac(;. It has a d(‘ep 
old-l;ishioned porcli, heading into a large 
luill, wliieh s(‘rves for tap-room and 
travf‘ll(irs’ room ; having a wide fire- 
plae(', with liigh-baeked settles on eaeji 
side, wh(‘re tin* wise men of lh(‘. village'- 
gossip over th(‘ir ale, and hold their 
sessions during tht* long winter evc'iiings. 

I Tiie landlord is tin etisy indolent fellow, 
j shapt'd a little like one (tf liis own b(‘er 
! barrels, and is a])! to stand gossiping 
at his door, with his wig on one side, 
and his liands in his pockets, whilst his 
wife and daughter attend to eiistomers. 
I lis \vili‘, however, is fully eompetent to 
manage the e.stablishriK'nt ; and, indi'ed, 
from long habitude, rules over all the 
freejuenters of the ta])-room as com- 
j)letely as if tliey were Ik'F de])endents 
instead of her patrons. Not a vc'teran 
aje-bihber but pays homage to her, hav- 
' ing, no doubt, been often in h(‘r arrears. 
1 Jiave already liinted that she is on very 
good terms with Ready-Money Jack. 
He was a sweetheart of hers in early 
lift*, and has alw'ays eoiintenariecd the 
, tavern on her account. Indeed, he is 
(juite the “ eock of the walk’^ at the 
I tap- room. 

As we approached tlic inn, W(^ heard 
some one talking with great volubility, 
and distinguished the ominous words, 
“ taxes,” “ poor’s rates,” and “ agricul- 
tural distress.” It proved to he a thin, 
loquacious fdlow, wdio had penned the 
landlord up in one corner of the porch, 
with his hands in his pockets as usual. 
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listening wdlh an air of the most vacant 
acquiescence. 

The sight seemed to have a curious 
(dfec'-t on Master Simon, as he squeezed 
my arm, and altering his course, sheered 
w'ide of the [)orcli, as though he had not 
had any idea of entering. This evident 
evasion imluced me to notice the orator 
more particularly. He w'as meagre, hut 
active in his make, wdth a long, j)ale, 
bilious face; a black, ill-shavt'n heard, a 
feverish eye, arul a hat sharpened up at 
the sid(‘s, into a most pragmatical shape. 
He had a newspaper in his hand, and 
seemed to he commenting on its contents, 
to the thorougli conviction of mine 
host. 

At sight of Master Simon th(‘ landlord 
was evidently a little flurri(*d, and began 
to rub his hands, t‘dg(‘ away from liis 
corner, and make several profound puhli- 
ean hows; wdiile th(‘ orator took no otln'i* 
notice of my companion than to talk 
rather louder than iK'fore, and with, as 1 
thought, something of an air of defiance. 
xMaster Simon, however, as I liave bc'fore 
said, sliei'red off from the porch, and 
pass('(l on, jiressing my arm w’ithin his, 
and whispc'i’ing as w’o got by, in a tone 
of aw'o and horror, “ That's a radie-al ! 
he reads Cohhett !” 

I endeavoured to get a more jiarticular 
ac^count of liim from my eompanioii, hut 
he seemed unwilling even to talk about 
him, answering only in geiuTal terms, 
that he wens “ a eimsi'd busy fellow, that 
had a confounded trick of talking, and 
was apt to hotlier one aliout tli(? national 
debt, and such nonsense ;” from which 1 
suspected that Master Simon had bet'n 
rendcTed w ary of him by some accidental 
eiieounter on the field of argument ; for 
tliese radicals are continually roving 
about in quest of w^ordy warfare, and 
never so liapjiy as when they can tilt 
a gentleman-logician out of his saddle. 

On subsequent inquiry my suspicions 
have been c-onfirmed. I find the radical 
has hut recently found his way into the 
village, where he threatens to commit 
fearhil devastatioiws with his doctrines. 
He has already made two or thrc<? com- 
plet(* converts, or new' lights ; has shaken 
the faith of several others ; and has griev- 
ously puzzled the brains of many of the 
oldest villagers, who had never thought 
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about politics, or scarce any thing else, 
during their whole lives. 

lie is l(jan and meagre from the con- 
stant restlessness of mind and body; 
worrying about with newspapers and 
pamphlets in his pockets, wliich he is 
ready to pull out on all occasions. He 
has shocked several of the staunchest 
villagers by talking lightly of the squire 
and liis family; and hinting that it would 
be better the park should be cut u\) into 
small farms and kit(‘hen-gard(‘ns, or feed 
good mutton instead of worthless deer. 

He is a great thorn in the sid(^ of the 
s(jiiire, who is sadly afraid that he will 
introduce j)olitics into the village, and 
turn it into an unhappy, thinking com- 
munity. ihi is a still greater grievance 
to Master Simon, who has hitherto been 
able to sv\ay the political opinions of the 
plac*e, without much cost of h'ariiing or 
logic; but has been very much puzzled 
of late to weed out the doubts and h(‘re. 
si(‘s already sown by this cham[)ion of 
n*form. Ind(*ed, the latter has taken 
complete command at the tap-room of 
the tavern, not so much because he has 
convinced, as hecaus(' lie has out-talked 
all the old established oracles. The 
apothecary, Avith all his philoso[)hy, was 
as naught bed’orc him. He has convinced 
and converted the landlord at k'ast a 
dozen tiriKJs ; who, how'(W'er, is liable to 
be convinced and converted the other 
Avay by the next person with whom he 
talks. It is true the radical has a violent 
antagonist in th(i landlady, who is vehe- 
mently h)yal, and thoroughly devoted to 
the king. Master Simon, and the squire. 
She now and then comes out upon the 
reformer with all the fierceness of a cat- 
o’-mountain, and does not spare her 
own soll-headi'd husband, for listening to 
wdiat she terms such low-lived politics.” 
What makes the good w'oman the more 
violent, is the jierfect coolness wdth which 
the radical listens to her attacks, draw- 
ing his face up into a provoking, super- 
cilious smile ; and when' she has talked 
herself out of breath, quietly asking her 
for a taste of her homebrewed. 

The»only person that is in any way a 
match for this redoubtable politician is 
Ready-Money .Tack Tibbets ; who main- 
tains his stand in the tap-room, in defi- 
ance of the radical and all his works. 


.lack is one of the most loyal men in the 
country, without being able to niason 
about the matter. He has that admira- 
ble quality for a tough arguer, also, that 
he never know^s Avhen he is beat. He 
has half a dozen old maxims, which he 
advances on all occasions, and though 
his antagonist may overturn them never 
so oAen, yet he always brings them 
anew to the field. He is like the robber 
in Ariosto, wdio, though his head might 
be cut ofl’ half a hundred times, yet 
whijiped it on his shoulders again in 
a twdnkling, and returned as sound a 
man as ever to the charge. 

VVdiatever does not square w ith .Tack’s 
simple and obvious creed, he sets dow n 
for “ French jiolitics ;” for, notwithstand- 
ing the pc'ace, he cannot be piirsuaded 
that the French are not still laying plots 
to ruin the nation, and to get hold of the 
Rank of Jynglaiid. The radical attemptcnl 
to oviTwhelm him one day by a long 
passage from a new sjiaper ; but .Tack 
neither reads nor IxTieves in new\spapers. 
In reply he gave him one of the stanzas 
which he has by lu'art from his favourite, 
and indeed only author, old 'J'usser, and 
wdiich he calls his Golden Rules ; 

J^oavfi princes’ nfiairs undesconted on, 

And tend to sinli doinj^s as stand thee upon ; 

FearCJod, and olletid not the kinft nor his lawe, 

And keep ihyseiroul of the magistrate’s claws. 

When Tibbets had pronounced this 
with great emphasis, he pulled out a well- 
filled leathern purse, took out a handful 
of gold and silv(‘r, paid his score at the 
bar with great punctuality, returned his 
money, piece by piece, into his purse, 
his purse into his pocket, which he but- 
toned up ; and then, giving his cudgel a 
stout thump upon the floor, and bidding 
the radical “ good morning, sir !” with the 
tone of a man wdio conceives he has com- 
pl(‘tely done for his antagonist, he walked 
Avith lion-like gravity out of the house. 
"J’wo or three of .Tack’s admirers who 
w'ere prcsimt, and had been afraid to take 
the field themselves, looked upon this as 
a perfect triumph, and winked at each 
other when the radical’s back was turned. 

“ Ay, ay !” said mine host, as soon as 
the radical was out of hearing, “ let old 
Jack alone : I’ll warrant he’ll give him 
his own !” ! 
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THE ROOKERY. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In ^lill repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the p\e, and e’en the boding owl, 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

COWPEJI. 

In a grove of tall oaks and beeches, 
that crowns a terrace- walk, ju.st on the 
skirts of the garden, is an ancient rookery, 
wliich is one of the most important pro- 
vinces in the squire’s rural domains. 
I’he old gentleman sets great store by his 
rooks, and will not sufli'r one of thorn to 
be kilk'd ; in consequence of which they 
have increased amazingly ; the tre(‘-tops 
are loaded with th(‘ir nests : they have 
encroached ujion the gr(*at avenue, and 
have even established, in times long past, 
a colony among the elms and jiines of 
the chiirchyard, which, like other distant 
colonies, has. already thrown off alle- 
giance to the motlier country. 

The rooks are looked upon by the 
squire as a very ancient and honourable 
line of gentry, highly aristocratical in 
th(‘ir notions, fond of place, and attached i 
to church and state ,* as their building so 
loAily, keojiing about churches and ca- 
thedrals, and in the venerable groves of 
old castles and manor-hous(‘s, sufficiently 
naanifests. The good opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the squire jiut me upon 
observing more narrowly these very 
respectable' birds ; for I conless, to my 
shame, 1 had been apt to confound them 
with their cousins-german the crows, to 
whom, at the first glance, they hear so 
great a family res(.’mblance. Nothing, 

, it seems, could be more unjust or inju- 
rious than sucli a mistake. The rooks 
and crows are, among the leathered 
tribes, what the Spaniards and Portu- 
gu()se are among nations, the least loving, 
in consequence of their n(?ighbourhood 
and similarity. The rooks arc old-es- 
tablished housekeepers, highminded gen- 
tlefolk, that have had their Iiereditary 
abodes time out of mind ; but as to the 
poor crows, they arc a kind of vagabond, 
predatory, gipsy race, roving about the 
country without any settled lioine ; “ their 
hands are against every body, and every 
body’s against them,” and they are gib- 
beted in every corn-field. Master Simon 
assures me that a female rook, that 

should so far forget herself as to consort 
with a crow, would inevitably be disin- 
herited, and indeed would be totally dis- 
carded by all her genteel acquaintance. 

The squire is very watchful over the 
interests and concerns of his sable neigh- 
bours. As to Master Simon, he even 
protends to know many of them by sight, 
and to have given names to them ; he 
points out several, which he says are old 
heads of families, and compares them to 
worthy old citizens, beforehand in the 
world, that wear cocked hats, and silver 
buckles in their shoes. Notwithstaiiding 
the protecting b(mcvolence of the squire, 
and their being residents in his empire, 
fh(‘y seem to acknowl('dg(i no allegiance', 
and to hold no ititercoursc or iritimacjy. 
Their airy tf'nements are built almost out 
of the reach of gun-shot ; and notwith- 
standing tlu'ir vicinity to the JIall, fh('y 
maintain a most reserved and distrustful 
shyness of mankind. 

There is oru^ season of the year, 
howi'ver, which brings all birds in a 
rrianiier to a h'vel, find tames the pride of 
the loftiest highflyer ; which is the si'ason 
of building their nests. This takes place 
early in the spring, when the forest trees 
first bc'gin to show their buds ; the long. 
Withy ends of the branclii's to turn 
gre(‘n ; when the wild strawberry, and 
other b(;rbage of the sheltered wood- 
lands, pul fi)rth their tiiider and tinted 
Icfives, and the daisy and the primrose 
peep from under the hedges. At this 
time there is a general bustle among the 
fi'atheix'd tribes; an incessant fluttiTing 
about, and a chei'rful chirping, indicative', 
like the germimition of the vegetable 
world, of the reviving life and fecundity 
of the year. 

It is then that the rooks forgi'.t their 
usual stateliness, and their shy and lofiy 
habits. Instead of keejing up in the 
high regions of the air, swinging on the 
breezy tree-tops, and looking down with 
sovc'reign contempt upon the humble 
crawlers upon* earth, they are fain to 
throw off for a time the dignity of the 
gentleman, to coj;ne down to the ground, 
and put on the pains-taking at>d indus- 
trious character of a labourer. They 
now lose their natural shyness, become 
fearless and familiar, and may be seen 
plying about in all directions, with an 
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air of great assiduity, in search of build- 
ing materials. Kvery now and then 
your })ath will be crossed by one of those 
busy old gentlemen, worrying about with 
awkward gait, as if troubled with the 
gout, or with corns on his toes, casting 
about many a prying look, turning down 
first one eye, then the other, in earnest 
cc.nsideration, upon every straw li(i meets 
with, until, espying some mighty twig, 
large enough to make a rafter for his 
air-(‘astle, he will seize upon it with 
avidity, and hurry away with it to the 
tree top ; fearing, apparently, lest you 
should dispute with him the invaluable 
prize. 

Like other castle-builders, these airy 
architects seem rather fanciful in the 
materials with which they build, and to 
like those most which come from a dis- 
tance. Thus, though there are abundance 
of dry twigs on the surrounding trees, 
yet they never think of making use of 
them, but go foraging in distant lands, 
and come sailing home, one by one, from 
the ends of the earth, each bearing in 
his bill some precious pk'ce of timber. ! 

Nor must I avoid mentioning what, I 
grieve to say, rather derogates from the 
grave and honourable character of these 
ancient g(‘ntlefolk, that, during tin* archi- 
tectural season, th(‘y are subjijct to great 
dissensions among themselves; that they i 
make no scruple to defraud and plunder 
each other ; and that sometimf's the 
rookery is a scene of hideous brawl and 
commotion, in consequence of some de- 
linquency of the kind. Out* of the 
jiartners gtmerally remains on the nest to . 
guard it from depredation ; and 1 have 
seen severe contests, when some sly 
mfighbour has endeavoun;d to filch away 
a tempting rafter that had captivated his 
eye. As 1 am not walling to admit any 
suspicion hastily that should throw a 
stigma on the general character of so 
worshipful a people, I am inclined to 
think that these larcenies are very much j 
discountenanced by the higher classes, , 
and even rigorously punished by those i 
in authority; for I have now and then j 
sec'n a w;)iole gang of rooks fall upon the 
nest of some individual, pull it all to 
pieces, carry off the spoils, and even 
bulfet the luckless proprietor. I have 
concluded this to be some signal punish- 


I merit inflicted ujiori him, by the officers 
of the police, for some pilfering misde- 
meanour ; or, perhaps, that it was a crew 
of bailiffs carrying an execution into his 
house. 

1 have been amused with another of 
their movements during the building- 
season. The steward has suffered a 
considerable number of sheep to graze 
on a lawai near the house, somewhat to 
the annoyance of the squire, who thinks 
this an innovation on the dignity of a 
park, which ought to be devoted to deer 
only. Be this as it may, tliere is a green 
knoll, not far from tlie drawing-room 
window, where the ewes and lambs are 
accustomed to assemble tow^ards evening, 
for th(' benefit of the setting sun. No 
sooner were they gathered here, at the 
time w’hen these jiolitic birds were build- 
ing, than a statedy old rook, who Master 
Simon assured me was the chief magis- 
trate of this community, would settle 
down upon the head of one of the ewes, 
wdio, seeming conscious of this conde- 
scension, would desist from grazing, and 
stand fixed in motionless reverence of her 
august burthen ; the n‘st of the rookery 
would then come wheeling down, in imi- 
tation of their leader, until (wery (^we had 
two or three of them cawdng, and flutter- 
ing, and battling upon her back. Whether 
they requited the submission of the 
sheep, by It'vying a contribution upon 
their fleece for the benefit of the rookery, 

1 am not certain ; though I presume they 
followed the usual custom of protecting 
pow(’rs. 

The latter part of May is the time of 
great tribulation among the rookeries, 
when i1k 5 young are just able to leave the 
nests, and balance themselves on the 
neighbouring branches. Now comes on 
the season of “ rook shooting ;” a terri- 
ble slaughter of the innocents. The 
squire, of course, prohibits all invasion 
of the kind on his territories ; but I am 
told that a lamentable havoc takes place 
in the colony about the old church. 
Upon this devoted commonwealth the 
village charges “ with all its chivalry.” 
Every idle wight that is lucky enough to 
possess an old gun or blunderbuss, to- 
gether wdth all the archery of.Slingsby’s 
school, take the field on the occasion. 
In vain does the little parson interfere, 
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or remonstrate, in ant^ry tones, from his 
study window that looks into the church- 
yard ; there is a continual popping from 
morning till night. Being no great 
marksmen, their shots arc not often 
cfTectivc ; but every now and then a great 
shout from the besieging army of bump- 
kins makes known the downfall of some 
unlucky, squab rook, which comes to the 
ground with the emphasis of a squashed 
apple-dumpling. 

Nor is the rookery entirely free from 
other troubles and disasters. In so aris- 
tocratical and lofty-minded a community, 
which boasts so much ancient blood and 
hereditary pride, it is natural to suppose 
that questions of etiquette will sometimes 
arise, and affairs of honour ensue. In 
fact, this is very often the case: bitter 
quarnils break out between individuals, 
which produce sad scufllings on the tree- 
tops, and 1 have more than once seen a 
regular duel take place between two 
doughty heroes of the rookery. Their 
field of battle is genendly the air ; and 
their contest is managed in the most 
scientific and elegant manner ; wheeling 
round and round each other, and tower- 
ing liigher to get th<i ’vantage ground, 
until they sometimes disafipear in the 
clouds before the combat is determined. 

They have also fierce combats now 
and then with an invading hawk, and 
will drive him oft’ from their territories 
by a jjossc comUatMs. They are also 
extremely tenacious of their domains, 
and will suftbr no other bird to inhabit 
the grove or its vicinity. There was a 
very ancient and respectable old bache- 
lor-owl that had long had his lodgings in 
a corner of the grove, but lias been fairly 
ejected by the rooks ; and has retired, 
disgusted with the world, to a neigh- 
bouring wood, where he leads the life of 
a hermit, and makes nightly complaints 
of his ill tr(*atmcnt. 

The bootings of this unhappy gentle- 
man may generally be heard in the still 
evenings, when the rooks arc all at rest ; 
and I have often listened to them of a 
moonlight night, with a kind of myste- 
rious gratification. This gray-lieardcd 
misanthrope of course is highly respected 
by the squire ; but the servants have 
superstitious notions about him ; and 
it would be difficult to get the dairy-maid 


to venture after dark near to the wood 
which he inhabits. 

Besides the private quarrels of the 
rooks, there are other misfortunes to 
which they arc liable, and which oft(‘n 
bring distress into the most resDCctablc 
families of the rookery. Having the true 
baronial spirit of the good old fi'udal 
times, they arc apt now and then to issue 
forth from their castles on a foray, and 
to lay the plebeian fields of the neigh- 
bouring country und(;r contribution ; in 
the course of which chivalrous expedi- 
tions they now and tluai get a shot from 
the rusty artillery of some refractory 
farmer. Occasionally, too, while they 
arc quietly taking the air beyond the 
park boundaries, they have the in- 
caution to come within the reach of thf) 
truant bowmen of Slingsby’s school, and 
receive a flight shot from some un- 
lucky urchin’s arrow. In such case the 
wounded adventurer will sometimes have 
just strength enough to bring himself 
home, and, giving up the ghost at the 
rookery, will bang dangling “all abroad” 
on a bough, like a thief on a giblxit ; an 
awful warning to his friends, and an 
object of great commiseration to the 
squire. 

But, maugre all tlicso untoward inci- 
dents, the; rooks have, upon the whole, a 
happy holiday life of it. When their 
young are reared, and fairly launched 
upon their native; ekancnl, the air, tlic 
cares of the old folks sec'm over, and 
they resume all their aristocratie.al dig- 
nity and idleness. 1 have envied them 
the enjoyment which they appear to have 
in their ethereal heights, sporting with 
clamorous exultation about their lofty 
bowers ; sometimes hovering over them, 
sometimes partially alighting upon the 
topmost branches, and there balancing 
with outstretched wings, and sw’inging 
in the brec/.e. Sometimes they seem to 
take a fashionable drive to the church, 
and amuse themselves by circling in airy 
rings about jts spire; at other times a 
mere garrison is left at home to mount 
guard in their strongliold at the grove, 
while the rest coarn abroad to enjoy the 
fine weather. About sunset "the garri- 
son gives notice of their return ; their 
faint cawing will bo heard from a great 
distance, and they will be seen far off 
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like a sable cloud, and then, nearer and 
nearer, until they all come soaring home. 
Then they perform several grand cir- 
cuits in the air, over the Hall and garden, 
wheeling closer and closer, until they 
gradually settle down upon the grove, 
when a prodigious cawing lakes place, 
as though they were relating their day’s 
adventures. 

I like at such times to walk about 
these dusky groves, and hear the various 
sounds of these airy people roosted so 
high above me. As the gloom increases, 
their conversation subsides, and they 
seem to be gradually drop})ing asleep ; 
but every now and then there is a queru- 
lous note, as if some one was quarrelling 
for a pillow, or a little more of the 
blanket. It is late in the evening before 
th(‘y completely sink to repose, and then 
their old anchorite neighbour, the owl, 
begins liis lonely bootings from his 
bachelor’s hall, in the wood. 


MAY-DAY. 

It IS tho rlioic'e time of th« year, 

For the violets now appear; 

J\ow the rose receives its birth, 

And pretty primrose decks tlie earth. 

Then to the May-jiole come away. 

For It IS now a holiday. 

Act^eon and Diana. 

As I was lying in bed this morning, 
enjoying one of those half dniams, half 
reveries, which are so pleasant in the 
country, when the birds are singing 
about the window, and the sunbeams 
peeping through the curtains, 1 was 
aroused by the sound of music. On 
going down stairs, I found a number of 
villagers dressed in their holiday clothes, 
bearing a pole, ornamented with gar- 
lands and ribands, and accompanied by 
the village band of music, under the 
direction of the tailor, the pale fellow 
who i>lays on the clarionet j They had 
all sprigs of hawthorn, or, as it is called, 
“ the May,” in their hats, and had brought 
green branches and flowers to decorate 
the Hall door and windows. They had 
come to give notice that the May-pole 
was reared on the green, and to invite 
the household to witness the sports. The 


Hall, according to custom, b(^came a 
scene of hurry and delightful confusion. 
The servants were all agog with May 
and music ; and there was no keeping 
either the tongues or the feet of the maids 
quiet, who were anticipating the sports 
of the green, and the evening dance. 

I repaired to the village at an early 
hour to enjoy the merry-making. The 
morning was jmre and sunny, such as a 
May morning is always described. I'he 
fields were white with daisies, the haw- 
thorn was coverc'd with its fragrant 
blossoms, the bee hummed about every 
bank, and tlui swallow played high in 
the air about the village steeple. It was 
one of those genial days when we seem 
to draw in pleasure with the very air we 
breatlus and to feel hai)py we know not 
why. Whoever has felt the worth of 
worthy man, or has doted on lovely 
I woman, will, on such a day, call them 
tenderly to mind, and fi*el his heart 
j all alive with long-buried recollections. 

I “ For thenne,” says the excellent ro- 
I mance of King Arthur, “ lovers call 
j ageyne to their mynde old gentilness 
! and old servyse, and many kind dedes 
that were forgolten^by neglygcncc.” 

llefijre reaching the village, I saw the 
May-pole towering above the cottages, 
with its gay garlands and streamers,, 
and heard the sound of music. J found 
that there had been booths set up near 
it, for the reception of company ,* and a 
bower of green branches and flowers for 
the (iueen of May, a fresh, rosy-cheeked 
girl of the village. 

A band of morris-dancers were caper- 
ing on the green in their fantastic dresses, 
jingling with hawks’ bells, with a boy 
dressed up as Maid Marian, and the at- 
tendant fool rattling his box to collect 
contributions from the by-standers. The 
gipsy-women too were already plying 
their mystery in by-corners of the vil- 
lage, reading the hands of the simple 
country girls, and no doubt promising 
them all good husbands and tribes of 
children. 

The squire made his appearance in 
the course of the morning, attended by 
the parson, and was received with loud 
acclamations. He mingled among the 
country people throughout the day, giv- j 
ing and receiving pleasure wherever he 
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went. The aniusomenls of the day were 
under the management of* Slingshy, the 
schoolmaster, who is not merely lord of 
misrule in his school, but master of the 
revels to the village. He was bustling 
about with the perplexed and anxious air 
of a man who has the oppressive burthen 
of promoting other p(;ople’s merriment 
upon his mind. He had involved him- 
self in a dozen scrapes in cons('(|U(‘ne,e 
of a politic intrigue, which, hy-the-])y, 
Master Simon and the Oxonian were at 
the bottom of, which liad for object th(^ 
election of the Queen of May. He liad 
Miet with vioh’iil oj)position from a faction 
of ale-drinkers, who were in favour of a 
bouncing har-maid, the daugliter of the 
innkc'eper ; ])nt he had been too strongly 
backed not to carry his point, though it 
shows that thes(^ rural crowns, like all 
others, are objects of great ambition and 
lu'art-burning. I am told tli.it MasU'r 
Simon takes great interest, tliough in an 
underhand way, in th(‘ electitm of th('st‘ 
May-day Queens, and that the chaplet 
is generally secured for sorru; rustic 
beauty that has found favour in his 
eyes. 

In the course of Uie day there were 
various games of strength and agility on 
th(i griicn, at which a knot of village 
veterans presided, as judg(‘s of the lists. 
Among tliese I perceived that Ready- 
Money Jack took the lead, looking with a 
leariK'd and critical eye on the merits of 
the (liffercnt candidates; and though he 
was very laconic, and sometimes merely 
ex])ress(‘d liimself by a nod, yet it was 
evident that his o[)inions far outweiglied 
those of the most loipiacious. 

Young Jack Tibhets was the liero of 
I the day, and carried off most of th(‘. 
prizes, though in some of the teats of 
agility he was rivalled by the “ prodigal 
son,’' who appeared much in his element 
on this occasion ; but his most formida- 
ble competitor was the notorious gil)sy, 
the redoubtable “ Starlight Tom.” 1 was 
rejoiced at having an opportunity of 
seeing this “ minion of the moon” in 
broad daylight. I found him a tall, 
swarthy, good-looking fellow, with a 
lolly air, something like what I have 
seen in .an Indian chieftain ; and with 
a certain lounging, easy, and almost 
graceful carriage, which I have often 


remarked in beings of the lazaroni order, 
that lead an idle, loitering life, and have 
a gentlemanlike contempt of labour. 

Master Simon and the old general 
reconnoitred the ground together, and 
indulg(Kl a vast deal of harmless raking 
among the buxom country girls. Master 
Simon would give some of them a kiss 
on meeting with them, and would ask 
aft(“r their sisters, for he is accpiainted 
with most of the farmers’ families. Some- 
times he would whis|)er, and aftect to 
talk miscJiicvously with them, and, if 
bantered on the subjec.t, would turn it otf 
with a laugh, though it was evident he 
liked to be snsjuicted of being a gay Lo- 
thario amongst them. 

He had much to say to the farmers 
about their firms ; and seemed to know 
all lh(‘ir horses by name. TIkmx; was 
an old li'llow, w'ilh a round ruddy face, 
and a night-cap und(‘r his hat, the village 
wit, who took scweral occasions to crack 
a joke with him in the* hearirtg of his 
cornpaniofis, to whom he W'ould turn 
and wink hard wdien Master Simon had 
passed. 

The harmony of the day, however, 
had nearly, at one tiuK*, been interrupted, 
by the apj)earanee of the radical on the 
ground, with tw'o or three of his disci- 
ples. 1 h; soon got engagc*d in argunuait 
in the very thick of the throng, above 
which I could hear his voi(‘(‘, and now 
and then s(i(j his meagre hand, half a 
mile out of tli(j sleevii, elevat()d in the 
air in violent gesticulation, and flourish- 
ing a pamphlet by way of trunch(‘on. 

1 h^ WTis decrying lh(‘se idle nonsensical 
amusements in times of public distress, 
when it was every one’s business to 
think of other matters, and to be misera- 
ble. The honest village logicians could 
make no stand against him, espc^cially 
as he was seconded by his proselytes ; 
wdien, to their great joy, Master Simon 
and the general came drifting down into 
the field of action. 1 saw that Master 
Simon was f»r making ofl’, as soon as he 
found hims(‘lf in the. neighbourhood of 
this fire-ship ; hut the general was too 
loyal to suffer ^uch talk in his hearing, 
and thought, no doubt, that a Took and a 
wwd from a gentleman would be suffi- 
cient to shut up so shabby an orator. 
The latter, however, was no respecter of 
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persons, but rather seemed to exult in 
having such irni)ortant antagonists. He 
talked with greater volubility than ever, 
and soon drowned them in declamation 
on the subject of taxes, poor’s rates, and 
the natioJial debt. Master Simon en- 
deavoured to brush along in his usual 
excursive manner, whicli had always 
answered amazingly well with the vil- 
lagers ; but the radical was one of those 
j)estilent fellows that pin a man down to 
facts, and, indeed, he had two or three 
pamphlets in his pocket, to support every 
thing ho advanced by printed clocumcuits. 
TIk‘ general, too, found himself betray- 
ed itito a more serious action than his 
dignity could brook, and looked like a 
miglity Dutch Indiarnan grievously pep- 
p('red by a petty j)rivateer. It was in 
vain that he sw(‘ll(‘d and looked big, and 
talked larger, and endeavourecl to make 
up by [)omp of manner f(jr poverty of 
matter; every home-thrust of the radical 
made him wheeze like a bellows, and 
setMued to let a volume of wind out of 
liim. In a word, th(* two worthies from 
tlic Hall were completely dumbfounded, 
and this too in the presence of several of 
master Simon’s siaunch auinircrs, wlio 
had always looked up to him as infalli- 
ble. I do not know how lui and the 
genc'ral would have managed to draw 
their forces d(‘cently from the held, had 
there not been a match at grinning 
through a horse-collar announced, where- 
upon th(i radical retired with great ex- 
pression of contempt, and, as soon as his 
back was turned, the argument was car- 
ried against him all hollow. 

“ Did you ever hear such a pack of 
stuff, general ]” said Master Simon ; 
“there’s no talking with one of these 
cha])s wh(*n lie once gets that confounded 
Cobhett in liis head.” 

“’Sblood, sir!” said the general, wiping 
his forehead, “ such fellows ought all to 
1)0 transported !” 

In the latter part of the day the ladi(\s 
from the Hall paid a visit to the green. 
'J’he fair Julia made her appearance, 
leaning on her lover’s arm, and looking 
extremely pale and interesting. As she 
is a great favourite in the village, where 
she lias been known from childhood ; 
and as her late accident had been much 
talked about, the sight of her caused very 
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manifest delight, and some of the old 
women of the village blessed her sweet 
face as slic passed. 

While tliey were walking about, J 
noticed the scliool master in earnest con- 
versation with tlw young girl that re- 
presented the Queen of May, evidently 
endeavouring to spirit her up to some 
formidable undertaking. At length, as 
the party from the Hall a[)j)roached her 
how(‘r, she came forth, filtering at every 
step, until she n‘ach(.‘d the spot where the 
fair Julia stood between Iku* lover and 
Lady Lillycrafl. The little Queen tlum 
took the chaplet of flowc^rs from her head, 
and attemjited to put it on tliat of the 
bride elect ; hut the confusion of botli was 
so gr(‘at, tliat the wrcatli would have 
fallen to the ground, had not the oflicc'r 
caught it, and l.'iughing, placed it upon 
t]i(i blushing brows of liis mistress. 
There was soiiK'tliing charming in the 
very embarrassment of these two young 
cr(‘atures, both so beautiful, yet so dif- 
ferent in their kinds of beauty. Master 
Simon told mf‘, alb'rwards, that the Queen 
of May was to bav(5 spoken a few verses 
wdiich the schoolmaster had WTiltc'U for 
her ; but that she liml neither wit to un- 
derstand, nor memory to recollect them. 

“ Besides,” adJi'd he, “ betweem 3^11 and 
I, she murdiTs tlie king’s English abo- 
minably ; so she has acted the part of a 
wise* woman in holding her tongue, and 
trusting to her pretty fnci*.” 

Among tli(i other characters from tlio 
Hall was Mrs. Hannah, my lady Lilly- 
craft’s gentlewoman : to iny surprisf3 she 
was escorted by old (Christy the huntsman, 
and followiid hy bis gliost of a gn'vhound ; 
but T find they are very old acquaintanci‘s, 
btnng drawn together by some sympathy 
of disposition." Mrs. Hannah mov(‘d 
about with starched dignity ajnong the 
rustics, who drew back from her with 
more aw^e than they did from lier mistress. 
Her moutli seemed shut as with a clasp ; 
excepting that 1 now and then heard the 
word “ fellows!” escape from between 
her lips, as she got accidentally jostled 
in the crowd. 

But there was one other heart present 
that did not enter into the merriment of 
the scene, which was that of the simple 
Phoebe Wilkins, the housekeeper’s niece. 
The poor girl has continued to pine and 
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wbinc3 for some time past, in consequence 
of the obstinate coldness of her lover ; 
never was a little flirtation more severely 
punished. She appeared this day on tin; 
^reen, gallanted hy a smart servant out 
of livery, and had evidently resolved to 
try the hazardous cxperiinQpt of awaken- 
ing the jealousy of her lover. She was 
drt^ssed in her very best ; aflected an air 
of grcjat gayely ; talked loud and girlishly, 
and laugh(;d when there was nothing to 
laugli at. There was, however, an aching, 
})eavy hearl, in the poor baggage’s bosom, 
in spile of all her li;vity. Her c*ye 
turiH'd every now Jind then in (piest of 
h('r reckless lover, and her cheek gn'w 
pale, and her fictitious gayety vanished, 
on sc'cing him paying his rustic homage 
to the littk* May-day Queen. 

My attention was now diverted by a 
fresh stir and bustle. Music was heard 
from a distance* ; a baniK'r was s(‘en ad- 
vancing up the road, precede'd by a rusticg 
band playing something like a march, ^ 
and followed by a sturdy throng of 
country lads, the chivalry of a neigh- 
bouring and rival village. 

No sooiK'r had they reached the gre(‘n 
than they challenged^ the heroes of the 
day to new trials of strength and activity. 
Several gy^riinastic contests ensued liir 
the honour of the r(‘sp(‘ctive villages. In 
^th(; course of these* e\ercis€*s, young 
Tibbets and the champion of the* adverse? 
jiarty had an obstinate match at wrejstling. 
’’J’hey tugged, and straineal, and panted, 
without e*ither getting the mastery^ until 
both came to the ground, and rolled upon 
the green. Just then the? elisconsolale 
Pheebe came by'. tShe saw h(!r recre*ant 
lover in fierce; contest, as slie thought, 
and in danger. In a moment, pride, 
piejue, and coqiu'try were; forgotten ; sIk; 
rush(;d into the ring, seized ujion the rival 
champion *hy the hair, and was on the 
point of wreaking on him hf;r j)uny ven- 
geance, when a buxom, strap})! ng country 
lass, the sweetheart of the prostrate swain, 
pounced upon h(;r like a hawk, and would 
have stripped her of her fine plumage, in 
a twinkling, had she also not been seized 
in her turn. 

A complete tumult ensued. The chi- 
valry af the two villages became em- 
broiled. Blows began to be dealt, and 
sticks to be flourished. Pheebo was 
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carried off from the field in hysterics. 

In vain did the sages of the village 
interfere. The sententious ajiolhecnry 
endeavoured to pour the soothing oil of 
his philosophy u})on this tem|)Cstuous sea 
of passion, but was tumbled into the dust. 
Slingsby the pedagogue, who is a great 
lover of peace, w(*nt into the midst of the 
throng, as marshal of the day, to put an 
end to the commotion ; liut was rent in 
twain and came out with his garment 
hanging in two strips from his shoulders: 
u})on which the prodigal son dashed in 
with fury to revenge the insult which his 
|)atron had sustained. The; tumult thick- 
ened; I caught glim|)sesof the jockey^-cap 
of old Christy, like* the helmet of a 
chieftain, bobbing about in the midst of 
the scuflle ; while Mistress Hannah, 
s(‘|>arat('d from her doughty protector, 
was squalling and striking at right and 
lefl with a faded parasol; being tossed 
.and tousled about by the crowd in such 
^wise as never ha|)})ened to maiden gen- 
tlcwomjm before. 

At length T bc'held old Ready-Money 
Jack making his w^ay into the very 
thickest of the throng ; t(*aring it, as it 
were, apart, and (‘uforcing peace, vl cf 
arnih. It w as surprising to sec the sudden 
quiet that ensued. The storm settled 
dowui at once into tranquillity. The 
l^arties, having no real grounds of hos- 
tility, were readily pacified, and in fact 
were a little at a loss to know why and 
how they liad got by the ears. Slingsby 
was sjjcedily slitched together again by 
his friend the tailor, and resumed his 
usual good liumour. Mrs. Hanruih drew 
on one side to plume her rumpled fea- 
thers ; and old Christy, having repaired 
his damages, took her under his arm, and 
they sw^ept back again to the Hall, ten 
times more bitter against mankind than 
ever. 

"J^he Tibbets family alone seemed slow 
in recovering from the agitation of the 
scene. Young Jack was (*vidently very 
much move^i by the heroism of the un- 
lucky Pheebe. His mother, who had 
been summoned to the field of action by 
news of tlie aflray, was in a sad })anic, 
and had need of all licr marihgemc*nt to 
keep him from following his mistress, 
and coming to a perfect reconciliation. 

What heightened the alarm and per- 
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plcxity of the good inanaging dame was, 
that the matter had roused the slow 
apprehension of old Ready-Money him- 
self; who was very much struck by th(' 
intrepid interference of so pretty and 
delicate a girl, and was sadly puzzled to 
understand the meaning of the violent 
agitation in his flimily. 

When all tiiis came to the cars of the 
squire, he was grievously scandalized 
that his May-day fete should have been 
disgraced by such a brawl. He ordered 
Pliceb(j to appear before him, but the girl 
was so frightened and distressed, tliat she 
came sobbing and trembling, and, at the 
first question ho asked, fell again into 
hysterics. Lady LillycraR, who had 
understood that there was an affair of the 
heart at the bottom of this distress, im- 
mediately took the girl into great favour 
and protection, and made her peace with 
the s(iuire. This was the only thing that 
disturbed the harmony of the day, if w(% 
except the discomfiture of MasUT Simorr 
and the general by the radical. Upon 
the whole, therefore, lh(' squire had very 
fair reason to be satisfied that he had 
rode his hobby throughout the day without 
any other molestation. 

'J"he readcu*, leariK'd in these matters, 
will perceive that all this was but a faint 
shadow of the once gay and fanciful rites 
of May. The peasantry have lost the 
proj)er feeling for these rites, and have 
grown almost as strange to them as the 
boors of La Mancha were to the customs 
of chivalry in the days of the valorous 
Don Quixote. Indeed, I considered it a 
proof of the discretion with which the 
squire rides his hobby, that he had not 
pushed the thing any further, nor at- 
tempted to revive many obsolete usages 
of the day, which, in the present matter- 
of-fact times, would appear afTccUd and 
absurd. I must say, though 1 do it under 
the rose, the gemiral brawl in which this 
festival had nearly terminated, has made 
me doubt whether these rural customs of 
the good old times were always so very 
loving and innocent as we are apt to 
fancy them ; and whether the peasantry 
in those times were really jo Arcadian as 
they have" been fondly represented. I 
begin to fear — 

“ Those days were never ; airy dream 

Sat for the picture, and the poet’s hand, 


Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for a truth 
(iraiit It ; I still must envy them an age 
That favour’d such a dream.” 


THIS MANUSCRIPT. 

Yesterday was a day of quiet and 
repose after the bustle of May-day. 
During the morning I joined the ladies 
in a small sitting-room, the windows of 
which came down to the floor, and opened 
upon a terrace of the garden, whicli was 
set out with delicate shrubs and flowers. 
The soft sunshine that fell into the room 
through the branches of trees that over- 
hung the w'indows, the sweet smell of tlie 
flowers, and the singing of the birds, 
scemeui to produce a pleasing, yet calming 
eflect on llu' whole party, for some time 
elapsed without any one speaking. Lady 
Lillycrafl and Miss Templeton were sit- 
ting by an elegant work-table, near one 
of the windows, occu}>ied with some 
pretty lady-like work. The captain was 
on a stool at his mistress’s feet, looking 
over some music ; and Poor Pheebe 
Wilkins, who has tslways been a kind of 
pet among the la<lies, but who has risen 
vastly in favour with Lady Lillycrafl in 
consequence of some tcuidcr confessions^ 
sat in one corner of tlie room, with 
swoln cyi^s, workinsr pensively at some of 
the fair Julia’s wedding ornaments. 

The silence was interrupted by her 
ladyship, who suddenly proposed a task 
to the captain. “ I am in your debt,” 
said she, “ for that tale you read to us 
the other day ; 1 will now furnish one in 
return, if you’ll read it ; and it is just 
suited to this sweet May morning, for it 
is all about love !” 

The proposition seemed to delight 
every one present. The captain smiled 
assent. Her ladyship rung for her page, 
and despatched him to her room for tlie 
manuscript. “ As the captain,” said she, 
“ gave us an account of the author of his 
story, it is but right I should give one of 
mine. It was written by the clergyman 
of the parish where I reside. He is a 
thin, elderly man, of a delicate con- 
stitution, but positively one of Mie most 
charming men that ever lived. He lost 
his wife a few years since, one of the 
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sweetest women you ever saw. He has 
two sons, whom he educates liimself; 
both of whom already write delightful 
poetry. I [is parsonage is a lovely place, 
close by the church, all overrun with ivy 
and honeysuckles, with the sweetest 
flower-garden about it ; for, you know, 
*our country clergymen are almost al- 
ways fond of flowers, and make their 
parsonages perfect pictures. 

“ His living is a very good one, and 
he is very much beloved, and does a 
great deal of good in the neighbour- 
hood, and among the poor. And then 
such sermons as he preaclies ! Oh, if 
you could only hear one taken from a 
text in Solomon’s Song, all about love 
and matrimony, one of the sweetest 
things you ever heard ! He preaches it 
at least oncci a year, in spring-time, for 
he knows I am fond of it. He always 
dines with me on Sundays, and often 
brings me some of the sweetest pieces of 
poetry, all about the j)leasures of melan- ^ 
choly and such subjects, that make me 
cry so, you can’t think. I wish he 
would j)ublish. 1 think he has some 
things as sweet as any thing in Moore or 
Lord Byron. ^ 

“He fell into very ill health some 
time ago, and was advised to go to 
th(i continent ; and I gave him no peace 
uTitil he went, and promis(‘d to take care 
of his two boys until he returned. 

“ He was gone for abovci a year, and 
was (jiute restore ‘d. When he came back, 
he sent me th(' tale I’m going to show 
you. Oh, here it is !” said she, as the 
page put in her hands a beautiful box of 
satin-wood. She unlockcid it, and from 
among several parcels of notevs on tan- 
bossed pa|)er, cards of charades, and 
co[)ies of verses, she drew out a crimson 
velvet case, that smelt very much of 
perfumes. From this she took a manu- 
script, daintily wnntten on gilt-edged vel- 
lum paper, and stitched witlx a light 
blue riband. This she handed to the 
captain, who read the following tale, 
which I have procured for the entertain- 
ment of the reader. 
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ANNETTE DELARBRE. 

The soldier frae the war returns, 

And the merchant frae the main, 

But I hae parted wi’ my Jove, 

And ne’er to meet again, 

My dear, 

And ne’er to meet again. 

When day is gone, and night is come, 

And a’ are boim to sjeej), 

I think on them that’s far awa 
The lee-lang inglit and weep, 

My dear, 

The lee-lang night and weep. 

Old Scotch Ballad. 

In the course of a tour that I once 
made in Lower Normandy, I reniaintMl 
for a day or two at the old town of 
Honfleur, which stands near the* mouth 
of the Seine. Tt was the time of a fete, 
and all the world was thronging in tin; 
evening to dance at the fair, held beforcj 
the chapel of Our Lady of Oracc. As I 
hke all kinds of innocent merry-making, 
P joined the throng. 

The chapel is situated at the top of a 
high hill, or ])romontory, from whence, 
its hell may be heard at a dislane.e by 
the mariner at night. It is said to have 
givoii IIk; name to the port of Havre de 
Grace, which lies directly opposite on 
the other side of tlie Seine. The road up 
to the chapel W('nt in a zig-zag course, 
along I Ik; brow of the steep coast ; it was 
sliaded by trees, from hotwc'cn which I 
had beautiful peeps at the ancient 1owf;rs 
of Honfleur below, the varied .scenery of 
the opposite shore, the white buildings of 
Havre in tbt' distance, and the wide sea 
beyond. The road was enlivened by 
groiij)s of peasant girls, in their bright 
('rimson dros.ses, and tall caps ; and 1 
found all the flower of the neighbourhood 
assembled on the green that crowns the 
summit of the hill. 

The chapt;! of Notre Dame do Grace 
is a favourite resort of the inhabitants of 
Honfleur and its vieinit}^, both for plea- 
sure and devotion. At tliis little cba[)el 
prayers are put up by the mariners of 
the port previous to their voyages, and 
by their friends during their absence; 
and votive oflenings are hung about its 
walls, in fulfilment of vows made during 
times of shipwreck and disaster. 'J’ho 
chapel is surrounded by trees. Over the 
portal is an image of the Virgin and 
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Child, with an inscription that struck me 
as being quite poetical : 

“ £toile de la mer, prie* pour nous!” 

(Star of the sea, pray for us.) 

On a level spot near the chapel, under 
a grove of noble trees, tlie populace 
dance on fine summer evenings ; and 
here arc held frequent fairs and fetes, 
which assemble all the rustic beauty of 
the loveliest parts of Lower Normandy. 
The present was an occasion of the kind. 
Booths and tents were erected among the 
trees : tni^e were the usual displays of 
finery to t&m^t the rural coquette, and 
of wonderful shows to entice the curious; 
mountebanks were exerting their elo- 
quence; jugglers and fortune-tellers asto- 
nishing the credulous ; while whole rows 
of grotesque saints, in wood and wax- 
work, were offered for the purchase of 
the pious. 

The fete had as.sembled in one vie^ 
all the picturesque costumes of the Pa^ 
d’Auge, and the Cote de Caux. I be- 
held tall, stately caps, and trim boddices, 
according to fashions which have been 
handed down from mother to daughter 
for centuries, the exact counterparts of 
those worn in the time of the Conqueror; 
and which surprised me by their faithful 
resemblance to those which 1 had seen in 
the old pictures of Froissart’s Chronicles, 
and in the paintings of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Any one, also, that has been in 
Lower Normandy, must have remarked 
the beauty of the peasantry, and that air 
of native elegance which prevails among 
them. It is to this country, undoubtedly, 
that the English owe their good looks. 
It was from hence that the bright carna- 
tion, the fine blue eye, the light auburn 
hair, passed over to England in the train 
of the Conqueror, and filled the land with 
beauty. 

The scene before me was perfectly 
enchanting ; the assemblage of so many 
fresh and blooming faces ; the gay groups 
in fanciful dresses, some ^ancing on the 
green, others strolling about, or seated 
on the gras« ; the fine clumps of trees in 
the fore-ground, bordering the brow of 
this airy height ; and the broad green 
sea, sleeping in summer tranquillity, in 
the distance. 

Whilst I was regarding this animated 


picture, I was struck with the appearance 
of a beautiful girl, who passed through 
the crowd without seeming to take any 
interest in their amusements. She was 
slender and delicate in her form ; she 
had not the bloom upon her check that is 
usual among the peasantry of Normandy, 
and her blue eyes had a singular and 
melancholy expression. She was accom- 
panied by a venerable- looking man, whom 
I presumed to be her father. There was 
a whisper among the bystanders, and a 
wistful look after her as she passed ; the 
young men touched their hats, and some 
of the children followed her at a little 
distance, watching her movements. She 
approached the edge of the hill, where 
there is a little platform, from whence 
the people of ITonfleur look out for the 
approach of vessels. Here she stood for 
some time waving her handkerchief, 
though there was nothing to be seen 
but two or three fishing-boats, like mere 
specks on the bosom of the distant ocean. 

These circumstances excited rny curi- 
osity, and 1 made some inquiries about 
her, which were answered with readiness 
and intelligence by a priest of the neigh- 
bouring chapel. ,, Our conversation drew 
together sevt^al of the bystanders, each 
of whom had something to communicate, 
and from them all I gathered the follow- 
ing particulars. 

Annette Dclarbre was the only daughter 
of one of the higher order of farmers, or 
small proprietors, as they are called, 
who lived at Pont-l’Eveque, a pleasant 
village not far from Ilonfleur, in that 
rich pastoral part of Lower Normandy 
called the Pays d’Auge. Annette was 
the pride and delight of her i)arents, and 
w’as brought up wdth the fondest indul- 
gence. She w^as gay, tender, petulant, 
and susceptible. All her feelings were 
quick and ardent ; and having never 
experienced contradiction or restraint, 
she was little practised in self-control: 
nothing but the native goodness of her 
heart kept her from running continually 
into error. 

Even while a child, her susceptibility 
was evinced in an attachment which she 
formed to a playmate, Phigene La Forgue, 
the only son of a widow who^ lived in the 
neighbourhood. Their childish love was 
an epitome of rnaturcr passion ; it had 
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its caprices, and jealousies, and quarrels, 
and reconciliations. It was assuming 
something of a graver character as An- 
nette entered her fifteenth, and Eugene 
his nineteenth year, when he was sud- 
denly carried oft' to the army by the 
conscription. 

It was a heavy blow to his widow'cd 
mother, for he was her only pride and 
comfort ; but it was one of those sudden 
'bereavements which mothers were j)er- 
petually doomed to feel in Franco, dur- 
ing the time that continual and bloody 
w'ars were incessantly draining her youth. 
It w\as a temporary aftliction also to An- 
nette, to lose her lover. With tender 
embraces, lialf childish, half womanish, 
she parted from him. The tears streamed 
from her blue eyes, as she bound a braid 
of h(u* fair hair round his wrist ; but the 
sniik's still broke through ; for she was 
yet too young to feel how serious a thing 
is separation, and how many chances 
tluire are, when parting in this wide 
world, against our ever meeting again. 

Weeks, months, years fl(;w by. An- 
nette increased in beauty as she increased 
in yiiars, and was the r(‘ignitig belle of 
the neighbourhood. JJer time passed 
innocently and liapjiily. IL r father was 
a man of some conse(]uence in the rural 
community, and liis house w as tlu^ resort 
of the gayest of the village. Annette 
held a kind of rural court ; she was 
aUvays surrounded by (companions of her 
own age, among wliom she shone unri- 
valkid. Much of their time was passed 
in making lace, the prevakait manufac- 
ture of the neighbourhood. As they 
sat at this delicatf; and feminine labour, 
th(' merry tale and s})rightly song went 
round : none laughed with a lighter heart 
than Annette; and if she sang, her voice 
was perfiict melody. Their (ivenings 
were enlivened by the dance, or by those 
pleasant social games so prevalent among 
the French ; and when she api)eared at 
the village ball on Sunday eveming, she 
was the theme of universal admiration. 

As she was a rural heiress, she did 
not want for suitors. Many advanta- 
geous offers w^ere made her, but she 
refused them all. She laughed at the 
pretended pangs of her admirers, and 
triumphed over them with the caprice of 
buoyant youth and conscious beauty. 


With all her apparent levity, however, 
could any one have read the story of her 
heart, they might have traced in it some 
fond remembrance of her early playmate, 
not so deeply graven as to be painful, 
but too deep to be easily obliterated ; and 
they might have noticed, amidst all her 
gaycty, the tenderness that marked her 
manner tow'ards the mother of Eugene. 
She would often steal away from her 
youthful companions and their amuse- 
ments, to pass whole days with the good 
widow ; listening to her fond talk about 
her boy, and blushing with secret plea- 
sure when his letters were read, at find- 
ing hei-sclf a constant theme of recollec- 
tion and inquiry. 

At length the sudden return of peace, 
which sent many a warrior to his native 
cottage, brought back Eugene, a young, 
sun-burnt soldier, to the village. I ntjcd 
not say how rapturously his return was 
greeted by his mother, who saw in him 
the pride and staff of her old age. He 
had risen in the service by his merit ; but 
brought away little from the wars, ex- 
cepting a soldier-like air, a gallant name, 
and a scar across the forehead. He 
brought back, however, a nature un- 
spoiled by the camp. He was frank, 
op(jn, generous, and ardent. His heart 
wa:? quick and kind in its impulscis, and 
w'as perhaps a little softer from having 
suffered : it was full of U^nderncss for 
Annette. He had received fr(‘(pu‘nt ac- 
counts of her from his mother; and the 
mention of her kindness to his lonely 
parent had rendered her doubly dear to 
him. I Ic had been wounded ; he had 
been a prisoner ; he had been in various 
troubles, but he had always preserved 
the braid of her hair, which she had 
bound round his arm. It had been a 
kind of talisman lo him ; he had many a 
time looked upon it as he lay on the hard 
ground, and the thought that he might 
one day see Annette again, and the fair 
fields about his native village, had cheered 
his heart, and* enabled him to bear up 
against every hardship. 

Ho had left Annette almost a child ; 
he found her a blooming woma4. If he 
had loved her before, he now adored 
her. Annette was equally struck with 
the improvement which time had made 
in her lover. She nv^iiced, with secret 
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admiration, his superiority to the other 
young men of the village : the frank, 
lofty, military air, that distinguished him 
from all the rest at their rural gatlier- 
ings. The more she saw him, the more 
her light, playful fondness of former years 
deepened into ardent and powerful affec- 
tion. But Annette was a rural belle. 
She had tasted the sweets of dominion, 
and had been rendered wilful and capri- 
cious by constant indulgence at home, 
and admiration abroad. She was con- 
scious of her power over Eugene, and 
delighted in exercising it. She some- 
times treated him with petulant caprice, 
enjoying the pain wliich she inflicted by 
her frowns, from the idea how soon she 
would chase it away again by Jier smiles. 
She took a pleasure in alarming his fears, 
by affecting a temporary prelcrence to 
some one or other of his rivals; and 
then would delight in allaying them by 
an ample measure of returning kindness. 
Perhaps there was some degree of vanity 
gratified by all this ; it might be a matter 
of triumph to show her absoluh) power 
over the young soldier, who was the 
universal object of female admiration. 
I^kigc'ne, however, was of too senVuis and 
ardent a nature to lie trifled with. He 
loved too fervently not to be fdled with 
doubt. He saw Annette surrounded by 
admirers, and full of animation ; the 
gayest among the gay at all their rural 
festivities, and apparently most gay when 
he was most dejected. Every one saw 
through this caprice but himself; every 
one saw that in reality she doted on 
him ; but Eugene alone supected the sin- 
cerity of her affection. For some time 
he bore this coquetry with secret impa- 
tience and distrust; but his feelings grew 
sore and irritable, and overcame his self- 
command. A slight misunderstanding 
took place ; a quarrel ensued. Annette, 
unaccustomed to be thwarted and contra- 
dicted, and full of the insolence of youth- 
ful beauty, assumed an air of disdain. 
She refused all cxplanaticins to her lover, 
and they parted in anger. That very 
evening Eugene saw her, full of gayety, 
dancing., with one of his rivals ; and as 
her eye caught his, fixed on her with 
unfeigned distress, it sparkled with more 
than usual vivacity. It was a finishing 
blow to his hopes, already so much 

impaired by secret distrust. Pride and 
resentment both struggled in liis breast, 
and seemed to rouse his spirit to all its 
wonted energy. He retired from her 
presence with the hasty diitermination 
never to sec her again. 

A woman is more considerate in affairs 
of love than a man, because love is more 
the study and business of her life. An- 
nette soon repented of her indiscretion : 
she felt that she had used her lover un- 
kindl}?’ ; she felt that she had trifled with 
his sincere and generous nature — and 
then he looked so handsome when he 
parted after their quarrel — his fine fea- 
tures light('d up by indignation. She 
had intend(Ml making up with him at the 
evening dancer ; but his sudden departure 
prevented her. She now promiscid her- 
self that when next they met she would 
am[>ly repay him by the sweets of a 
perfect reconciliation, and that, thence- 
forward, she would novc'r — never leaze 
him more! That j)romise was not to be 
fulfilled. Day afler day passed ; but 
Eugene did not make his appearance. 
Sunday evening came, the usual time 
when all the gayety of the village assem- 
bled; but Eug(n>.^ was not there. She 
inquired afh^r him ; he had left the vil- 
lage. She now became alarmed, and, 
forg(‘tting all <‘oyness and afftjcted indif- 
ference, called on Eugene’s mother lor 
an explanation. She found her full of 
affliction, and learnt with surprise and 
consternation that Eugene had gone 
to s('a. 

While his feelings were yet smarting 
with her affected disdain, and his heart 
a prey to alternate indignation and de- 
spair, ho had suddenly embraced an * 
invitation which had repeatedly been 
made him by a relation, who was fitting 
out a ship from the port of Honfleur, and 
who wished him to be the companion of 
his voyage. Absence appeared to him 
the only cure for his unlucky passion ; 
and in the temporary transports of his 
feelings, there was something gratifying 
in the idea of having half the world 
intervene between them. The hurry 
necessary for departure left no time for 
cool reflection ; it rendered him deaf to 
the remonstrances of his afflicted mother. 

He hastened to Honfleur just in time to 
make the needful preparations for the 
: ^ 
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voyage ; and the first news that Annette 
received of this sudden determination 
I was a letter delivered by his mother, 
returning her pledges of affection, parti- 
cularly the long-treasured braid of her 
hair, and bidding her a last farewell, in 
terms more full of sorrow and tenderness 
‘than upbraiding. 

This was the first stroke of real an- 
guish that Annette had ever received, 
and it overcame her. The vivacity of 
her spirits was apt to hurry her to 
extremes ; she for a time gave way to 
ungovernable transports of aflliction and 
remorse, and manifested, in the violence 
of her grief, the real ardour of her affec- 
tion. The thought occurred to her that 
the ship might not yet have sailed ; she 
seized on the hope with eagerness, and 
hastened with htn* father to Ilonfleur. 
The shii) had sailed that very morning. 
From tlie heights above the town she 
saw it lessi'iiing to a speck on the broad 
bosom of the ocean, and before evening 
the white sail had fad(‘d from her sight. 
She turned full of anguish to the neigh- 
bouring chaiiel of Our Lady of Grace, 
and tl [rowing herself on the pavement, 
poured out jirayers and tears for the 
return of her lover. 

Wh(ui slu; returned homo the cheer- 
fulness of her spirits was at an end. 
She looked back with remorse and self- 
upbraiding at her past caprices ; she 
turned with distaste from the adulation 
of her admirers, and had no longer any 
relisli for the amusements of the vil- , 
lage. With humiliation and diflidence ! 
she sought the w'idowed mother of Eu- 
gene ; but was received by her with an 
. overflowing heart, for she only beheld 
in Annette one who could sympathize 
in her doting fondness for her son. It 
seemed some alleviation of her remorse 
to sit by Iho mother all day, to study 
her wants, to beguile her heavy hours, 
to hang about her with the caressing 
endearments of a daughter, and to sc(;k 
by every means, if possible, to supply 
th(i place of the son, w hom she reproach- 
ed herself wdth having driven away. 

In the mean time the ship made a 
prosperous voyage to her destined port. 
Eugene’s mother received a letter from 
him, in which he lamented the precipi- 
tancy of his departure. The voyage had 


given him time for sober reflection. If 
Annette had been unkind to him, he; 
ought not to have forgotten what was 
duo to his mother, who was now ad- 
vanced in years. He accused himself 
of selfishness in only listening to the 
suggestions of his own inconsiderate pas- 
sions. He piumiscd to return with the 
ship, to make his mind up to his dis- 
appointment, and to think of nothing 

but making his mother happy “ And 

when he does return,” said Annette, 
clasping her hands with transport, “ it 
shall not be my fault if ho ever leaves 
us again.” 

Tlie time approached for the ship’s 
return. She was daily expected, when 
the weather Ix^came dreadfully tempestu- 
ous. Day after day brought news of 
vessels foundered, or driven on shore, 
and the sea coast was strewed with 
wrecks. Intelligence was received of 
the looked-for ship having been dismast- 
ed in a violent storm, and the greatest 
fears wxto ( ntertained for her safety. 

Annette never left the side of Eugene’s 
mother. She watched every change of 
her countenance with painful solicitude, 
and* endeavoured to cheer her with 
hoj)es, while her own tnind was racked 
by anxiety. She tasked her eflbrls to 
be gay ; but it was a forced and unna- 
tuial gayety : a sigh from the mother 
would completely check it ; and when 
she could no hjuger restrain the rising 
tears, she w^ould hurry awuiy and pour 
out her agony in secret. Every anxious 
look, every anxious inquiry of the mo- 
ther, wh( ‘never a door opened, or a 
strange face appeared, was aji arrow to 
her soul. She considered every disap- 
pointment as a i)ang of her own inflic- 
tion, and her heart sickened under the 
care-worn expression of the maternal 
eye. At length this suspense became 
insupportable. She left the village and 
liastened to Ilonfleur, hoping every hour, 
every moment, to receive some tidings of 
her lover. She paced the pier, and wea- 
ried the seamen of the port with her in- 
quiries. She made a daily pilgrimage 
to the chapel o£ Our Lady of Grace; 
hung votive garlands on the vftill, and 
passed hours citlicr kneeling before the 
altar, or looking out from the brow of 
the hill upon the angry sea. 
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At length word was brought that the 
long- wished- lor vessel was in sight. She 
was seen standing into the mouth of the 
Seine, shattcr(?d and crippled, bearing 
marks of having been sadly tempest- 
tossed. There was a general joy dif- 
fused by her return ; and there was not a 
brighter eye, nor a lighter heart, than 
Annette’s in the little port of Honfleur. 
The ship came to anchor in the river ; 
and shortly after a boat put off for the 
shore. The populace crowded down to 
the pier-head to welcome it. Annette 
stood blushing, and smiling, and trem- 
bling, and weeping; for a thousand 
j)ainfully pleasing emotions agitated her 
breast at the thoughts of the meeting and 
iTconciliation about to take j)lace. Her 
heart throbbed to pour itself out, and 
atone to her gallant lover for all its 
errors. At one moment she would place 
herself in a conspicuous situation, where 
she might catch his view at once, and 
surprise liim by her welcome; but the 
next moment a doubt would come across 
her mind, and she would shrink among 
the throng, trembling and faint, and gasp- 
ing with her emotions. Her agitation 
increased as the boat drew near, until it 
became distressing ; and it was almost a 
relief to her when she perceivcHl that lier 
lover was not there. She presumed that 
some accident had detained him on board 
of the ship ; and she felt that the delay 
would enable her to gather more self- 
possession for the meeting. As the boat 
neared the shore, many inquiries were 
made, and laconic answers returned. At 
length Annette heard some inquiries after 
her lover. Her heart palpitated ; there 
was a moment’s })ausc; the reply was 
brief, but awful. He had been washed 
from the deck, with two of the crew, in 
the midst of a stormy night, when it 
was impossible to render any assistance. 
A {)iercing shriek broke from among the 
crowd; and Annette had nearly Ihllen 
into the waves. 

The sudden revulsion of feelings after 
such a transient gleam of happiness, was 
too much for her harassed frame. She 
was carried home serfseless. Her life 
was for some time despaired of, and it 
was months before she recovered her 
health ; but she never had perfectly 
recovered her mind : it still remained 


unsettled with respect to her lover’s 
fate. 

“ The subject,” continued my informer, 

“ is never mentioned in her hearing ; but 
she sometimes speaks of it herself, and 
it seems as though there were some 
vague train of impressions in her mind, 
in which hope and fear are strangely 
mingled ; some imperfect idea of her 
lover’s shipwreck, and yet some expecta- 
tion of his return. 

“ Her parents have tried every means 
to cheer her, and to banish these gloomy 
images from her thoughts. They as- 
semble round her the young companions 
in whose society she used to delight ; 
and they will work, and chat, and sing, 
and laugh, as formerly ; but she will sit 
silently among them, and will sometimes 
weep in the midst of their gayety ; and, 
if spoken to, will make no reply, but 
look up with strc;aming eyes, and sing a 
dismal little song, which she has learned 
somewhere, about a shipwreck. It makes 
every one’s lieart ache to sec her in this 
way, for she used to be the happiest 
creature in the village. 

“ She passes the gix'ater part of the 
time with Eugene’s mother; whose only 
consolation is her society, and wdio dotes 
on her with a mother’s tenderiK'ss. She 
is the only one that has perfect influence 
over Annette in every mood. The ]>oT>r 
girl seems, as formerly, to make an 
effort to be cheerful in her compaujr ; 
but will sometimes gaze upon her w ith 
the most piteous look, and then kiss her 
gray hairs, and fall on her neck and 
weep. 

“ She is not always melancholy, how- 
ever ; she has occasional intervals w hen • 
she will be bright and animated for days 
together ; but there is a degree of wild- 
ness attending these fits of gayety, that 
prevents their yielding any satisfaction 
to her friends. At such times she will 
arrange her room, which is all covered 
with pictures of ships and legends of 
saints ; and will wreathe a white chaplet, 
as if for a wedding, and prepare wed- 
ding ornaments. She will listen anxi- 
ously at the door, and look frequently ' 
out at the window, as if expecting some 
one’s arrival. It is supposed that at 
such times she is looking for her lover’s 
return ; but, as no one touches upon the 
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theme, or mentions his name in her pre- 
sence, the current of her thoughts is 
mere matter of conjecture. Now and 
then she w'ill make a pilgrimage to the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Grace; where 
she will pray for hours at the altar, and 
decorate the images with wreaths that 
she has woven ; or will wave her hand- 
kerchief from the terrace, as you have 
seen, if there is any vessel in the dis- 
tance.” 

Upwards of a year, he informed me, 
had now elapsed without effacing from 
h(’r mind tliis singular taint of insanity ; 
still her friends hoped it might gradually 
wear away. Tliey had at one time re- 
moved her to a distant part of the coun- 
try, in hopes that absence from the 
scenes connected with her story might 
hav(i a salutary effect ; but, when her 
periodical melancholy returned, she be- 
came more restless and wretched than 
usual, and, secretly escaping from her 
friends, set out on foot, without knowing 
the road, on one of her pilgrimages to 
the chapel. 

This little story entirely drew my 
attention from the gay scene of the fete, 
and fixed it upon the beautiful Annette. 
While she was yet handing on the ter- 
race, the vesper-bell was rung from the 
maghbouring chapel. She listened for a 
•moment, and then, drawing a small 
rosary from her bosom, walked in that 
direction. Several of the p€^asantry fol- 
lowed her in silence ; and I felt too much 
interested not to do the same. 

The chapel, as 1 said before, is in the 
midst of a grove, on the high promon- 
tory. The inside is hung round with 
the little models of ships, and rude paint- 
ings of wrecks and perils at sea, and 
j)rovidential deliverances ; the votive 
offerings of captains and crews that 
have been saved. On entering, Annette 
paused for a moment before a picture of 
the Virgin, which, I observed, had re- 
cently been decorated with a wreath of 
artificial flowers. When she reached 
the middle of the chapel she knelt down, 
and those who followed her involuntarily 
did the same at a little distance. The 
evening sun shone soflly through the 
chequered grove into one window of the 
chapel.* A perfect stillness reigned 
within ; and this stillness was the more 


impressive, contrasted with the distant 
sound of music and merriment from the 
fair. I could not take my eyes off from 
the poor suppliant ; her lips moved as 
she told her beads, but her prayers were 
breathed in silence. It might have been 
mere fancy excited by the scene, that, as 
she raised her eyes to heaven, I thought 
they had an expression truly seraphic. 
But I am easily affected by female 
beauty, and there was something in this 
mixture of love, devotion, and partial in- 
sanity, that was inexpressibly touching. 

As the poor girl left the chapel, there 
was a sweet serenity in her looks ; and 
I was toki that she would return home, 
and in all probability be calm and cheer- 
ful for days, and even weeks ; in which 
lime it was supposed that hope predomi- 
nated in her mental malady ; and that, 
when the dark side of her mind, as her 
friends call it, was about to turn uj), it 
would be known by her neglecting her 
distaff or her lace, singing plaintive 
songs, and weeping in silence. 

She passed on from the chapel with- 
out noticing the fete, but smiling and 
speaking to many as she passed. I fol- 
lawed her with my eye as she descended 
the winding road towards Honfleur, lean- 
ing on her father’s arm. “ Heaven,” 
thought I, “ has ever its store of balms 
for the hurt mind and wounded spirit, 
and may in time rear up this broken 
flower to be once more the pride and joy 
of the valley. The very delusion in 
which the poor girl walks may be one of 
those mists kindly diffused by Providence 
over the regions of thought, when they 
become too fruitful of misery. The veil 
may gradually be raised which obscures 
the horizon of her mind, as she is en- 
abled steadily and calmly to contemplate 
I the sorrows at present hidden in mercy 
from her view.” 


On my return from Paris, about a 
year after\fards, I turned off from the 
beaten route at Rouen, to revisit some of 
the most striking scenes of Lower Nor- 
mandy. Having passed t]irough the 
lovely country of the Pays d’Auge, I 
reached Honfleur on a fine afternoon, 
intending to cross to Havre the next 
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morning, and embark for England. As 
I had no better way of passing the even- 
ing, I strolled u]) the Jiill to enjoy the 
fine prospect from tlie chapel of Notre 
Dame de Grace; and while there, I 
thought of inquiring after the fate of 
poor Annette Delarbre. The priest who 
had told me her story was ofticiating at 
vespers, after which I accosted liim, and 
learnt from him the remaining circum- 
stances. lie told me that from the time 
I had seen her at the chapel, her disorder 
took a sudden turn for tlie worse, and 
her health rapidly declined. Her cheer- 
ful intervals became shorter and less fre- 
quent, and attended with more incohe- 
rency. She grew languid, silent, and 
moody in lior melancholy ; her form 
w'as wasted, her looks pale and discon- 
solat(‘, and it was feared she would never 
recover. She became impatient of all 
sounds of gayety, and was never so con- 
tented as when Eugene’s mother was 
near her. The good woman watched 
over her with patient, yearning solici- 
tude; and in seeking to beguile lier 
sorrows, would half forget her own. 
Sometimes, as she sat looking upon her 
pallid face, the tears would fill her eyes, 
which, wlieii Annette perceived, slie 
would anxiously wijie them away, and 
tell her not to grk've, for that Eugene 
would soon return; and then she would 
affect a forced gayety, as in former 
times, and sing a lively air ; but a sud- 
den recollection would come over her, 
and she would burst into tears, hang on 
the poor mother’s neck, and entreat her 
not to curse her for having destroyed her 
son. 

Just at this time, to the astonishment 
of every one, news was received of Eu- 
gene, who, it appeared, was still living. 
When almost drowned, he had fortu- 
nately seized upon a spar which had 
been washed from the ship’s deck. 
Finding himself nearly exhausted, Ik? 
had fastened himself to it, and floated 
for a day and night, until all sense had 
left him. On recovering, he had found 
himself on board a vessel bound to India, 
but so ill as not to move without assis- 
tance. His health had coif;inu(>d preca- 
rious throughout the voyage ; on arriving 
in India he had experienced many^ vicis- 
situdes, and had been transferred from 


ship to ship, and hospital to hospital. 
His constitution had enabled him to 
struggle through every hardship ; and 
he was now in a distant port, w^aiting 
only for the sailing of a ship to return 
home. 

Great caution was necessary in im- 
parting these tidings to the mother, and 
even then she was nearly overcome by 
the transports of her joy. But how to 
impart them to Annette was a matter of 
still greater perplexity. Her state of 
mind had been so morbid ; she had been 
subject to such violent changes, and the 
cause of her derangement had been of 
such an inconsolable and hopeless kind, 
that her fritaids had always forborne to 
tamper with her feelings. They had 
never even hinU'd at the subject of her 
griefs, nor encouraged the theme when 
she adverted to it, but had passed it over 
in silence, hoping that timew^ould gradu- 
ally wear the traces of it from her recol- 
lection, or, at least, would render them 
loss painful. They now felt at a loss 
how to undeceive her even in her mi- 
sery, lest the suddt'ii recurrence of happi- 
ness might confirm the eslrangement of 
her reason, or might overpower her en- 
feebled frame. They ventured, however, 
to jirobe those wounds which they for- 
merly did not dare to toucli, for tlioy 
now had the balm to pour into them.,. 
They kid the conversation to those topics 
which they had hitherto shunned, and 
endeavoured to asc(Ttain the current of 
her thoughts in those varying moods that 
had formerly perplexed them. They 
found, howeviir, that her mind was even 
more aflected than they had imagined. 
All her ideas were confused and wander- 
ing. Her bright and cheerful moods, 
whicli now grew seldomer than ever, 
were all the effects of mental delusion. 
At such times she had no recQllection of 
her lover’s having been in danger, but 
was only anticijiating his arrival. 

“ When the winter has passed away,” 
said she, “and the trees put on their 
blossoms, and the swallow comes back 
over the sea, he will return.” When 
she was drooping and desponding, it was 
in vain to remind her of w hat she had 
said ill her gayer moments, and to assure 
her that Eugene would indeed- return 
shortly. She wept on in silence, and i 
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appeared insensible to their words. But 
at times her agitation became violent, 
when she would upbraid herself with 
having driven Eugene from his mother, 
and brought sorrow on her gray hairs. 
Her mind admitted but one leading idea 
at a time, which nothing could divert or 
efface ; or if they ever succeeded in in- 
terrupting the current of her fancy, it 
only became the more incoherent, and 
inert'ased the feverishness that preyed 
upon both mind and body. Her friends 
felt more alarm for her than ever, for 
they feared that her senses were irre- 
coverably gone, and her constitution 
completely undermined. 

In the mean time Eugene returned to 
the village. He was violently affected 
when the story of Annette was told him. 
Witli bitterness of h(‘art he upbraided his 
own rashness and infatuation that had 
liurried him away from her, and accused 
himself as the author of all her woes. 
His mother would describe to him all the 
anguish and remorse of poor Annette ; 
the t(‘nderness with which she clung to 
lier, and endeavoured, even in the midst 
of her insanity, to console her for the 
loss of her son, and the touching expres- 
sions of affection that wore mingled 
with her most incoherent wanderings of 
thought, until his feelings would be 
Vound up to agony, and he would entreat 
her to desist from the recital. They did 
not dare as yet to bring him into Annette’s 
sight ; but lie was permitted to sec her 
when she was sleeping. The tears 
streamed down his sunburnt cheeks as 
lie contemplated tlic ravages which grief 
and malady had made; and his heart 
swelled almost to breaking as he beheld ; 
round her neck the very braid of hair 
which she once gave him in token of 
girlish affection, and which he had re- 
turned to her in anger. 

At length the physician that attended 
her determined to adventure upon an 
experiment ; to take advantage of one of 
those cheerful moods when her mind was 
visited by hope, and to endeavour to 
ingraff, as it were, the reality ujion the 
delusions of her fancy. These moods 
had now become very rare, for nature 
was sinjeing under the continual pressure 
of luir mental malady, and the principle 
of reaction was daily growing weaker. 


Every effort was tried to bring on a 
cheerful interval of the kind. Several 
of her most favourite companions were 
kept continually about her; they chatted 
gaily, they laughed, and sang, and 
danced; but Annette reclined with lan- 
guid frame and hollow eye, and took no 
part in their gayety. At length the winter 
was gone; the trees put forth their 
leaves ; the swallows began to build in 
the eaves of the house, and the robin 
and wren [liped all day beneath the win- 
dow. Annette’s spirits gradually revived. 
She began to deck her person with un- 
usual care ; and bringing forth a basket 
of artificial flowers', she went to work to 
wreathe a bridal chajilet of white roses. 
Her companions asked her why she pre- 
pared the chaplet. “ What !” said she 
with a smile. “ have you not noticfid the 
trees putting on their wedding dresses of 
blossoms? Has not the swallow ffown 
back over the sea ? Do you not know 
that the time is come for Eugene to 
return? that he will be home to-morrow, 
and that on Sunday we arc to be mar- 
ried?” 

Her words wore repeated to the physi- 
cic%n, and he seiz(;d on them at once. He 
directed that her idea should be encou- 
ragc‘d and acted upon. Her words were 
echoed through the house. Every one 
talked of the return of Eugene as a mat- 
ter of course; tliey congratulated her 
upon her approaching happiness, and 
assisted her in her preparations. The 
next morning the same theme was re- 
sumed. She was dressed out to receive 
her lover. Every bosom fluttered with 
anxiety. A cabriolet drove into the vil- 
lage. “ Eugene is coming !” was the 
cry. She saw him alight at the door, 
and rushed with a shriek into his arms. 

Her friends trembled for the result of 
this critical experiment ; but she did not 
sink under it, for her fancy had prepared 
her for his return. She was as one in a 
dream, to whom a tide of unlooked-for 
prosperity, that would have overwhelmed 
his waking Aiason, seems but the natural 
current of circumstances. Her conver- 
sation, however, showed that her senses 
were wandering. There wasrfin absolute 
forgetfulness of all past sorKiw ; a wild 
and feverish gayety that at times was 
incoherent. 
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The next moniing she awoke languid 
and exhausted. All the occurrences of 
the preceding day had passed away from 
her mind as though they had been the 
more illusions of h(^r fancy. She rose 
melancholy and abstracted, and as she 
dress('d herself, was heard to sing one of 
her plaintive ballads. When slie entered 
tlie parlour her eyes were swoln with 
weeping. She heard Eugene’s voice 
without and started. She passed her 
hand across her forehead, and stood 
musing, like one endeavouring to recall 
a dream. Eugene entered the room, and 
advanced towards her ; she looked at 
him with an eager, searching look, nmr- 
mured some indistinct words, and, before 
he could reach her, sank upon the floor. 

She relapsed into a wild and unsettled 
state of mind ; but now that the first 
shock was over, the physician ordered 
that Eugene should keep continually in 
her sight. Sometimes she did not know 
him ; at other times she would talk to 
him as if he wore going to sea, and 
would implore him not to part from her 
in anger; and when he was not present, 
she would speak of him as if buried in 
the ocean, and would sit, with clasped 
hands, looking upon the ground, the pic- 
ture of despair. 

As the agitation of her feelings sub- 
sided, and her frame recovered from the 
shock whicli it had received, she Ix'came 
more placid and coherent. Eugene kept 
almost continually near her. JIc formed 
the real object round which her scattered 
ideas once more gathered, and which 
linked them once more with the realities 
of life. But her changeful disorder now 
appeared to take a new turn. She be- 
came languid and inert, and would sit 
for hours silent, and almost in a state of 
lethargy. If rouscjd from this stupor, it 
seemed as if her mind would make some 
attem|)ts to follow up a train of thought, 
but would soon become confused. She 
would regard every one that approached 
her with an anxious and inquiring eye 
that seemed continually td disappoint 
itself. Sometimes, as her lover sat hold- 
ing her hand, she would look pensively 
in his face^ without saying a word, until 
his heart was overcome ; and after these 
transient fits of intellectual exertion, she 
would sink again into lethargy. 


By degrees this stupor increased ; her 
mind ap|)oared to have subsidi'd into a 
stagnant and almost deathlike calm. For 
the greater part of the time hm’ eyes 
were closed ; her face almost as fixed 
and passionless as that of a corpse. She 
no longer took any notice of surrounding 
objects. There was an awfulness in this 
tranquillity that filled her friends with 
apprehension. . The ])hysician ordered 
that she should be kept perfectly qui(;t ; 
or that, if she evinced any agitation, she 
should be gently lulled, like a child, by 
some favourite tune. 

She remained in this state for hours, 
hardly s(;eming to breathe, and appa- 
rently sinking into the sleep of death. 
Her chamber was profoundly still. The 
attendants moved about it wdlh noiseless 
tread ; every thing w'as communicated 
by signs and whispers. IIc‘r lover sat 
by her side watching her with painful 
anxiety, and fearing that every brc'ath 
which stole from her pale lips would be 
the last. 

At length she heaved a deep sigh ; and 
from some convulsive motions appeared 
to be troubled in her sleiq). Her agita- 
tion increased, accompanictl by an indis- 
tinct moaning. f>lie of her companions, 
remembering the physi(*ian’s instructions, 
endeavoured to lull her by singing, in a 
low voice, a tc'nder littk' air, which w%as 
a particular favourite of Annett(‘’s. J’ro- 
bably it had some connexion in heu* mind 
with her own story; for every fond girl 
has some ditty of the kind, linked in her 
thoughts wdth sweet and sad remem- 
brances. 

As she sang, the agitation of Annette 
subsided. A streak of faint colour came 
into her cheeks ; her eyelids bticamo 
swoln with rising tears, which trembled 
there for a moment, and then, stealing 
forth, coursed down h(T pallid check. 
When the song was ended, she o])ened 
her eyes and looked about her, as one 
awak(*ning in a strange place. 

“ Oh, Eugene ! Eugene !” said she, 
“ it seems as if I have had a long and 
dismal dream : what has happenf;d, and 
what has been the matter with me ?” 

The questions were embarrassing ; and 
Ixjfore they could be answered, the phy- 
sician, who was in the next room, en- 
tered. She took him by the hand, looked 
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up in his face, and made the same in- [ 
qniry. lie endeavoured to put her off, 
with some evasive answer ; — “ No, no !” ; 
cried she, “ I know I’ve been ill, and I ■ 
have been dreaming strangely. I thought j 
Eugene had lefl; us — and that he had ^ 
goncj to sea — and that — and that he was 
■ drowned ! — But he has been to sea !” 
added she earnestly, as recollection kept 
flashing u])on her, “ and he has been 
wn'cked — and wf* were all so wretched — 
and he came home again one bright 
morning — and — Oh !” said she, pressing 
he‘r hand against her forehead with a 
sickly smile, “ I see how it is ; all has 
not been right here, I Ix'gin to recollect 
— but it is all past now — hkjgene is heni ! 
and his motiu'r is happy — and we shall 
never — never part again — shall we, Eu- 
gene ?” 

She sunk back in her chair exhausted ; 
the tears stn^amed down her cheeks. 
Her companions hovered round her, not 
knowing what to make of this sudden 
dawn of reason. Her lover sobbed aloud. 
She opened her eyes again, and looked 
upon them with an air of the sweetest 
aeknowledgn)ent. “ You are all so good 
to rnii !” said she, faintly. 

The physician dre\^ the father aside. 

“ Your daughter’s mind is restored,” said 
he ; “ sIk; is sensible that she has been 
deranged ; she is growing conscious of 
the past, and conscious of the present. 
All that now remains is to keep her calm 
and qui(^t until her health is re-establish- 
ed, and then h'i Ikt be married, in (xod’s 
name !” 

“ The wedding took place,” continued 
the good priest, “ but a short time since ; 
they were here at the last fet(' during 
th(‘ir liom'yrnoon, and a handsomer and 
happier coupk' was not to be seen as tlu'y 
danced und(‘r yonder trees. The young 
man, his wife, and mother, now live on 
a fine farm at Pont I’Evoque ; and that 
model of a ship which you see yonder, 
with white flowers WTeathed round it, is 
Annette’s oAx^ring of thanks to Our Lady 
of Orace, for having listened to her 
prayers, and protected her lover in the ' 
hour of peril.”* ^ 

* Whoever has seen the pathetic ballet of Nina, 
may be renwiided of it by some of the passages m the 
latter part of the above tale. The story, it is true, 
was sketclicd before seeing that ballet ; but m re- 


The captain having finished, there was 
a momentary silence. The tender-hearted 
Lady Lillycrafl, who knew the story by 
heart, had led the way in weeping, and 
indeed had ollcn begun to shed tears 
before they had come to the right place. 

The fair Julia was a little flurried at 
the passagci where wedding preparations 
were mentioned ; but the auditor most 
affected was the simple Phenbe Wilkins. 
She had gradually dropt her work in her 
lap, and sat sobbing through the latter 
part of the story, until towards the end, 
when the happy reverse had nearly pro- 
duced another scene 'of hysterics. “do, ■ 
take this case to my room again, child,” 
said Lady Lillycrafl: kindly, “ and don’t 
cry so much.” 

“ I won’t, an’t please your ladyship, 
if I can help it ; — but I’m glad they made 
all up again, and were married !” 

By the way, the case of this lovelorn 
damsel begins to make some talk in the 
household, especially among certain little 
ladies, not far in their teens, of whom 
she has made confidants. She is a great 
favourite with them all, but particularly 
so since she has confided to them her 
love secrets. They enter into h(jr con- 
cerns with all the violent zeal and over- 
whelming sympathy with which little j 
boarding-school ladies engage in the 
politics of a love affair. 

I have noticed lluan fn-quently clus- 
tering about her in private conferences, i 
or walking up and down the garden ter- 
race under my window, lisUming to some j 
long and dolorous story of her afflictions; ' 
of vvliich I could now and then distin- | 
guish the ever-recurring jih rases “ says 
he,” and “ says she.” | 

I ac(-idi‘ntally interrupted one of these i 
litth' councils of war, wlien they were all ; 
huddled together under a tree, and seem- j 
ed to Ix' earnestly considering some in- | 
teresting document. The flutter at my j 
approach showed that there were some 
secrets under discussion ; and I observed 

writing: it, the author’s memory was haunted by the 
inimitable performance of Bigottini, m Nina, and 
the vivid recollection of it may have produced an 
occasional similaiity. lie is in some measure 
prompted to make this acknowledgment, for the 
purpose of expressing his admiration«of the won- 
derful powers of that actress, who has given a 
dignity and pathos to the ballet, of which he had 
not sujiposed it capable. 
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the disconsolate Phoebe crumpling into 
her bosom a love-letter or an old valen- 
tine, and brushing away the tears from 
her checks. 

The girl is a good girl, of a soft melt- 
ing nature, and shows lier concern at the 
cruelty of Ikt lover only in tears and 
drooping looks ; but with the little ladies 
who have espoused her cause, it sparkles 
up into fiery indignation ; and I have 
noticed on Sunday many a glance darted 
at the pew of the Tibbets’s, enough even 
to melt down the silver buttons on old 
Ready-Money’s jacket. 


TRAVELLING. 

A citizen, for recreation sake, 

To see the country would a journey lake 
Some dozen mile, or very little more ; 

Taking his leave with friends two months before, 
With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand. 

As he had travail’d to some new-found land. 

Doctor Merrie-Man, 1609 . 

The squire has lately received another 
shock in the saddle, and been almost 
unseated by his marplot neighbour, the 
indefatigable Mr. Faddy, who rides his 
jog-trot hobby with etpial zeal ; and is 
so bent upon improving and reforming 
the neighbourhood, that the squire thinks, 
in a little while, it will be scarce worth 
living in. Th(j enormity that has just 
discomposed my worthy host, is an at- 
tempt of the manufacturer to have a line 
of coaches established, that shall diverge 
from the old route, and pass through the 
neighbouring village. 

I believe I have mentioned that the 
Hall is situated in a ixitircd part of the 
country, at a distance from any great 
coach-road ; insomuch that the arrival 
of a traveller is apt to make every one 
look out of the window, and to cause 
some talk among the ale-drinkers at the 
little inn. I was at a loss, therefore, to 
account for the squire’s indignation at a 
measure apparently fraught with con- 
venience and advantage, until I found 
that the conveniences of travelling were 
among his greatest grievjinces. 

In fact, he rails against stage-coaches, 
postchaises, and turnpike-roads, as seri- 
ous causes of the corruption of English 
rural manners. They have given faci- 


lities, he says, to every hum-drum citi- 
zen to trundle his family about the 
kingdom, and have sent the follies and 
fashions of town whirling, in coach- 
loads, to the remotest parts of the island. 
The whole country, he says, is traversed 
by those flying cargoes ; every by-road 
is explored by enterprising tourists from 
Cheapsidc and the Poultry, and every 
gentleman’s park and lawns invaded by 
cockney sketchers of both sexes, with 
portable chairs and portfolios for draw- 
ing. 

He laments over this as destroying 
the charm of privacy, and interrupting 
the quiet of country lifti ; but more espe- 
cially as affecting the sim])licity of the 
peasantry, and filling their heads with 
half-city notions. A great coach-inn, 
he says, is enough to ruin the manners 
of a whole village. It creates a horde 
of sots and idlers ; nifikcs gapers and 
gazers and news-mongers of the com- 
mon people, and knowing jockeys of the 
country bumiikins. 

The s(|uirc has something of the old 
feudal feeling. He looks back with 
regret to the “ good old times,” when 
journeys were only made on horseback, 
and the extraordfnary difticulti(‘s of tra- 
velling, owing to bad roads, bad accom- 
modations, and highway robbers, seemed 
to separate each village and hamlet froin 
the rest of i1k‘ world. The lord of the j 
manor was then a kind of monarch in ! 
the little realm around liiin. Ho held 
hi.s court in his paternal hall, and was 
looked up to with almost as rniie,h loyalty 
and deference as the king liimsclf. Every 
neighbourhood was a little world within 
itself, having its local manners and ' 
customs, its loc.al history, and local 
opinions. The inhabitants were fond(T 
of their homcjs, and thought less of wan- 
dering. It was looked upon’ as an expe- 
dition to travel out of sight of the parish- 
steeple ; and a man that had been to 
London was a village oracle for the rest 
of his life. 

What a di (Terence between the mode 
of travelling in those days and at j)re- 
sent ! At that time, when a gentleman 
went on a distant visit, he sallied forth 
like a knight-errant on an enterprise, 
and every family excursion was a page- 
ant. How splendid and fanciful must 
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one of those domestic cavalcades have 
been, where the beautiful dames were 
mounted on palfreys magnificently capa- 
risoned, with embroidered harness, all 
tinkling with silver bells ; attended by 
cavaliers richly attired on prancing 
steeds, and followed by pages and serv- 
■ ing-men, as we see them represented in 
old tapestry. The gentry, as they tra- 
velled about in those days, were like 
moving pictures. They dc;lighted the 
eyes and awakened the admiration of the 
common people, and passed before them 
like superior beings ; and indeed they 
were so ; there was a hardy and health- 
ful exercise connected with this ecpies- 
trian style, that made them generous and 
noble. 

In his fondness for the old style of 
travelling, the squire makes most of his 
journeys on horseback, though he la- 
ments the modern deficiency of incident 
on the road, from the want of fellow- 
wayfarers, and the rapidity with which 
every one is whirled along in coaches 
and post-chaises. In the “ good old 
times,” on the contrary, a cavalier jogged 
on through bog and mire, from town to 
town, and hamlet to hamlet, conversing 
with friars and frank Ifn^, and all other 
chance companions of the road ; beguil- 
ing the way with travellers’ tales, which 
then were truly wonderful, for every 
tiling beyond one’s neighbourhood was 
fill! of marvel and romance; stopping at 
night at some “ hostel,” where the bush 
over the door proclaimed good wine, or 
a pretty hostess made bad wine palata- 
ble ; meeting at supjier with travellers 
like himself; discussing their day’s ad- 
< ventures, or listening to the song or 
merry story of the host, who \vas gene- 
rally a boon companion, and presided at 
his own board ; for, according to old 
Tusser’s “ Innholder’s Posie,” 

“ At meales my friend who vitlrth here 
And sitteth with his host, 

Shall both be sure of better cheerc, 

And ’scape with lesser cost.” 

The squire is fond, too, of stopping at 
'4 those inns which may be met with, here 
and there, in ancient houses of wood and 
plaster, or calimanco houses, as they are 
called by antiquaries, with deep porches, 
diamond-paned bow-windows, panelled 
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rooms and great fireplaces. He will 
prefer them to more spacious and mo- 
dern inns, and will cliecrfully put up 
with bad cheer and bad accommodations 
in the gratification of his humour. They 
give him, he says, the feeling of old 
times, insomuch that he almost expects, 
in the dusk of the evening, to see some 
party of weary travellers ride up to the 
door, with plumes and mantles, trunk- 
hose, wide boots, and long rapiers. 

The good squire’s remarks brought to 
mind a visit that I once paid to the 
Tabard Inn, famous for being the place 
of assemblage from whence Chaucer’s 
pilgrims set fortli for Canterbury. It 
is in the borough of Southwark, not far 
from London Bridge, and l3ears, at pre- 
sent, the name of “ the Talbot.” It has 
sadly declined in dignhy since the days 
of Chaucer, being a mere rendezvous 
and packing-place of the great wagons 
that travel into Kent. The courtyard, 
which was anciently the mustcring-placre 
of the pilgrims previous to their de- 
parture, was now lumbered with huge 
wagons. Crates, boxes, hampers, and 
baskets, containing the good things of 
town and country, were piled about 
them; while, among the straw' and litter, 
the motherly hens scratched and clucked, 
w'ith their hungry broods at their heels. 
Instead of Chaucer’s motley and splendid 
throng, 1 only saw' a group of w^agoners 
and stable-boys enjoying a circulating 
pot of ale ; while a long-bodied dog sat 
by, witli head on one side, car cocked 
up, and wistful gaze, as if waiting for 
his turn at the tankard. 

Notwithstanding this grievous declen- 
sion, how'ever, I was gratified at per- 
ceiving that the present occupants were 
not unconscious of the poetical renown 
of their mansion. An inscription over 
the gateway proclaimed it to bo the inn 
where Chaucer’s pilgrims slept on the 
night previous to their dej)arture, and at 
the bottom of the yard was a magnificent 
sign, representing them in the act of 
sallying fortl*. I was pleased, too, at 
noticing, that though the present inn 
w'as comparatively modern, yet the form 
of the old inn was preserved. There 
were galleries round the yard^ as in old 
times, on which opened the chambers of 
! the guests. To these ancient inns have 
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antiquaries ascrilxjd the present forms 
of our theatres. Plays were originally 
acted in inn-yards. The guests lolled 
over the galleries which answered to our 
modern dress-circle ; the critical mob 
clustered in the yard instead of the pit ; 
and the groups gazing from the garret- 
windows, were no bad representatives of 
the gods of the shilling-gallery. When, 
therefore, the drama grew important 
enough to have a house of its own, the 
architects took a hint for its construc- 
tion from the yard of the ancient 
“ hostel.” 

I was so well pleased at finding these 
remembrances of Chaucer and his poem, 
that T ordered my dinner in the little 
parlour of the Talbot. Whilst it w’as 
preparing, I sat at the window, musing 
and gazing into the courtyard, and 
conjuring up recollections of the scenes 
depicted in such lively colours by the 
po(;t, until by degrees, bales, boxes, and 
hampers, boys, wagoners, and dogs, 
faded from sight, and my fancy peopled 
the place with the motley throng of Can- 
terbury pilgrims. The galleries once 
more swarmed with idle gazers, in the 
rich dresses of Chaucer’s time, and’ the 
whole cavalcade s(iemed to pass before 
me. There was the stately knight on j 
sober steed, who had ridden in Christen- 
dom and heathenesse, and had “ foughten 
for our faith at Tramissene — and his 
son, the young squire, a lover, and a 
lusty bachelor, with curled locks and 
gay embroidery ; a bold rider, a dancer, 
and a writer of verses, singing and 
fluting all day long, and “ fresh as the 
month of May — and his “ knot-head- 
ed” yeoman ; a bold forester, in green, 
with horn and baudrick, and dagger, a 
mighty bow in hand, and a sheaf of pea- 
cock arrows shining beneath his belt ; — 
and the coy, smiling, simple nun, with 
her gray eyes, her small red mouth and 
fair forehead, her dainty person clad in 
featly cloak and “ ’ypinched wimple,” 
her coral beads about her arm, her 
golden brooch with a love-motto, and 
her pretty oath “ by Saint Eloy ;” — and 
the merchant, solemn in fepccch and high 
on horse^ with forked beard and “ Flaun- 


drish beaver hat — and the lusty monk, 
“ full, fat and in good point,” with berry- 
brown palfrey, his hood fastened with 
gold pin, wrought with a love-knot, his 
bald head shining like glass, and his 
face glistening as though it had been 
anointed ; — and the lean, logical senten- 
tious clerk of Oxenforde, upon his half- 
starved, scholar-like horse ; — and the 
bowsing sompnour, with fiery cherub 
face, all knobbed with pimples, an eater 
of garlic and onions, and drinker of 
“ strong wine, red as blood,” that carried 
a cake for a buckler, and babbled Latin 
in his cups ; of whose brimstone visage 
“ cliildren were sore aferd — and the 
buxom wife of Bath, the widow of five 
husbands, upon her ambling nag, with 
her hat broad as a buckler, her red 
stockings and sharp spurs ; — and the 
slender, choleric reeve of Norfolk, be- 
striding his good gray stot ; with close- 
shaven beard, his hair cropped round 
his ears, long, lean, cal floss legs, and a 
rusty blade by his side ; — and the jolly 
Limitour, with lisping tongue and twink- 
ling eye, well l)elove(l of franklins and 
housewives, a great promoter of mar- 
riages among young women, known at 
the taverns in every town, and by every 
“ hosteler and gay tapstere.” In short, 
before I was roused from my re very by 
the less poetical, but more substantial 
apparition of a smoking b(K‘fstcak, I had 
seen the whole cavalcade issue forth 
from the hostel-gate, wdth the brawny, 
double-jointed, red-haired miller, play- 
ing the bagpipes before them, and the 
ancient host of the Tabard giving them 
his farewell God-send to Canterbury. 

When I lold the squire of the existence 
of this legitimate descendant of the an- 
cient Tabard Inn, his eyes absolutely 
glistened with delight. lie determined 
to hunt it up the very first time he visited 
London, and to eat a dinner there, and 
drink a cup of mine host’s best wine, in 
memory of old Chaucer. The general, 
who happened to be present, immedi- 
ately begged to be of the party, for ho 
liked to encourage these long-established 
houses, as they are apt to have choice 
old wines. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say ; 

For now fowle sluts in dairies 

Do fare as well as they : 

And though they sweepe their hearths no lesse 
Than maids were wont to doe, 

* Yet who of late for cleanliiiesse 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 

Bisiior CORBKT. 

I HAVE montioned the squire’s fond- 
ness for the marvellous, and his predi- 
k'ction for legends and romances. His 
library contains a curious collection of 
old works of this kind, which bear evi- 
dent marks of having been much read. 
In his groat love for all that is antiquated, 
he cliorishes popular superstitions, and 
listens, with very grave attention, to 
every talc, liowever strange: so that, 
through his countenance, the household, 
and, indeed, the whole neighbourhood, 
is well stock(‘d with wonderful stories ; 
and if ever a doubt is expressed of any 
one of tlu'm, the narrator will generally 
observe, that “the squire thinks there’s 
sometliing in it.” 

The Hall of course comes in for its 
share, the common peojile liaving always 
a propensity to furnisli a great superan- 
nuati'd building of the kind with super- 
natural inhabitants. The gloomy galle- 
rit*s of such old family mansions ; the 
stately chambers, adorned with grotesque 
carvings and faded paintings; the sounds 
That vagLK'ly echo about them ; the moan- 
ing of the wind ; the cries of the rooks 
and ravens from the trees and chimney- 
toyis ; all produci^ a state of mind favour- 
able to superstitious fancies. 

> In one chamber of the Hall, just 

opposite Ti door which opens upon a 
dusky passage, there is a full-length 
portrait of a warrior in armour ; when, 
on suddimly* turning into the passage, 1 
have caught a sight of the portrait, thrown 
into strong relief hy the dark panelling 
against which it hangs, I have more 
than once been startled, as though it 
were a figure advancing towards me. 

To superstitious minds, therefore, pre- 
disposed by the strange and melancholy 
stories that arc connected with family 
paintings, it needs but little stretch of 
fancy, on a moonlight night, or by the 
flickering light of a candle, to set the old 

pictures on the walls in motion, sweep- 
ing in their robes and trains about the 
galleries. 

To tell the truth, the squire confes.ses 
that he used to take a pleasure in his 
younger days in setting marvellous stories 
afloat, and connecting them with the 
lonely and peculiar places of the neigh- 
bourhood. Whenever he read any legend 
of a striking nature, he endeavoured to 
transplant it, and give it a local habita- 
tion among the scenes of his boyhood. 
Many of these stories took root, and he 
says he is often amused with the odd 
shapes in which they will come back to 
him in some old woman’s narrative, after 
they 'have been circulating for years 
among the peasantry, and undergoing 
rustic additions and amendments. Among 
these may doubtkiss be numbered that of 
the crusader’s ghost, which I have men- 
tioned in the account of my Christmas 
visit ; and another about the hard riding 
squire of yore, the family Nimrod ; who 
is sometimes heard on stormy winter 
nights, galloping, with hound and horn, 
over a wild moor a few miles distant 
from the Hall. This I apprehend to 
haw had its origin in the famous story 
of the wild huntsman, the favourite gob- 
lin in German tales ; though, by the by, 
as I was talking on the subject with [ 
Master Simon the other evening in the j 
dark avenue, he hinted, that he had him- 
self once or twice heard odd sounds at 
night, very like a pack of hounds in cry ; 
and that once, as he wa.s returning rather 
late from a hunting dinner, he had seen 
a strange figure galloping along this 
same moor ; but as he was riding rather 
fast at the time, and in a hurry to get 
home, he did not stop to ascertain what it 
was. 

Popular superstitions are fast fading 
away in England, owing to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and the bustling ' 
intercourse kept up throughout the coun- 
try ; still they have their strongholds 
and lingering places, and a retired neigh- 
bourhood like this is apt to be one of 
them. The parson tells me that he meets 
with many traditional beliefs and notions 
among the common people, whi^h he has 
been able to draw from them in the 
course of familiar conversation, though 
they are rather shy of avowing them to 
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strangers, and particularly to “ the gen- 
try,” who arc apt to laugh at them. He 
says there arc several of his old parish- 
: ioners who remember when the village 
had its bar-guest, or bar-ghost ; a spirit 
supposed to belong to a town or village, 
! and to predict any impending misfortune 
I by midnight shrieks and W'ai lings. The 
I last time it was heard w^as just before the 
j death of Mr. Bracebridge’s father, w'ho 
j w\as much beloved throughout the neigh- 
I bourhood ; though there arc not wanting 
I some obstinate unbelievers, w ho insisted 
I that it was nothing but the howling of a 
I w’utch-dog. I have been greatly delight- 
' ed, how’(‘ver, at meeting with some traces 
j of my old favourite, Robin Goodfellow% 

, though under a different appellation from 
I any of those by W'hich I have heretofore 
: heard him calk'd. The parson assures 
I me that many of the peasantry believe 
in household goblins, called Bobbies, 

I which live about particular farms and 
I houses, in the same way that Robin 
^ Goodfellow did of old. Sometimes they 
I haunt tlie barns and outhouses, and now 
I and then wdll assist the farmer wonder- 
, fully, by getting in all his hay or corn in 
a single night. In general, however, 

I they prefer to live within doors, and are 
I fond of keeping about the great hearths, 
j and basking at night, after the family 
have gone to bed, by the glowdng embers. 
When put in particular good-humour by 
I the w’armth of their lodgings, and the 
tidiness of the housemaids, they will 
overcorrK* their natural laziness, and do 
a vast deal of household work before 
morning; churning the_ cream, brewn’ng 
the beer, or spinning all the good dame’s 
flax. All this is precisely the conduct of 
Robin Goodfellow, described so charm- 
ingly by Milton : 

“ Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his crenm-bowl duly set, 

\Vhcri 111 one ni^ht, ere gliinuse of morn, 

HiK Rhadowy flail had threslrd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lays him down the lubber-fiend, 

And stretch’d out all the chAmiey’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop- full, out of door he flings 
Ere the first cock his mat^n rings." 

t 

But bceide these household Bobbies, 
there are others of a more gloomy and 
unsocial nature, that keep about lonely 
barns at a distance from any dwelling- 


house, or about ruins and old bridges. 
These are full of mischievous, and often 
malignant tricks, and arc fond of playing 
pranks upon benighted travellers. Tluire 
is a story, among the old people, of one 
that haunted a ruined mill, just by a 
bridge that crosses a small stream ; how 
that late one night, as a traveller was 
passing on horseback, the Bobbie jumpcjd 
up behind him, and grasped him so close 
round the body that he had no jiower to 
help himself, but expected to be squeezed 
to death : luckily his heels were loose, 
wdth wdiich he plied the sides of his 
steed, and was carried, with the wonder- 
ful instinct of a traveller’s horse, straight 
to the village inn. Had the inn been at 
any greater distance, then^ is no doubt 
but he would have been strangled to 
death ; as it was, the good peojik* w eri' 
a long time in bringing him to his senses, 
and it was remarked that the first sign 
he showed of returning consciousness 
w'as to call for a bottom of brandy. 

These mischievous Bobbies bear much 
resemblance in their natures and habits 
to those sprites wdiicb Ileywood in his 
Hierarchic calls pugs or hobgoblins : 

— — “ Thoir (IwcllingB be 

In corners of old houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks o/’ wood, and ihi'sc convenli'd. 
Make fcarfull noise in butteries and in dairu's ; 
Uobiii Ooodfellow some, some call them fairies. - 
In Bolitarie rooms these ujirorcs keep, 

And bcate atdoores, to wake men from their 8 lc})C, 
Seeming to force lockes, be they non* so stroriiz. 
And keeping Christmasse gambols all iiight long. 
Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pannes and kettles, 
They will make dance about the shelves and settles, 
As if about the kitchen tost and cast. 

Yet in tho morning nothing Ibund misplac’t. 

Others such hous<>s to their use have fitted 
In which base murthers have lH*en onei* committed ; 
Some have their fearful habitations taken 
111 desolat houses, ruin’d and forsaken." 

In the account of our unfortunate 
hawking expedition, I mentioned an in- 
stance of one of th(\sc sprites supposed 
to haunt the ruined grange that stands in 
a lonely meadow, and has a remarkable 
echo. The parson informs me also, that 
the belief was once very prevalent, that 
a household Bobbie kept about the old 
farm-house of the Tibbets. It has long 
been traditional, he says, that one of 
these good-natured goblins is attached to 
the Tibbets’ family, and camo with them 
when they movcid into this part of the 
country ; for it is one of the peculiarities 
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of these household sprites, that they at- 
tach themselves to the fortunes of certain 
families, and follow them in all their re- 
movals. 

There is a large old-fashioned fire- 
place in the farm-house, which affords 
fine quarters for a chimney-corner sprite 
that likes to lie warm ,* especially as 
Ready-Money Jack keeps up rousing 
fires in the winter-time. The old people 
of the village recollect many stories 
about this goblin that were current in 
their young days. It was thought to 
have brought good luck to the house, and 
to be the reason why the Tibbets were 
always beforehand in the world, and why 
their farm was always in better order, 
their hay got in sooner, and their corn 
better stacked than that of their neigh- 
bours. The present Mrs. Tibbets, at the 
time of her courtship, had a number of 
these stories told her by the country gos- 
sips ; and when married, was a little 
fearful about living in a house where 
such a hobgoblin was said to haunt; 
Jack, however, who has always treated 
this story with great contempt, assured 
her that there was no spirit kept about 
his house that he could not at any time 
lay in the Red Sea with one flourish of 
his cudgel. Still his wife has never got 
completely over her notions on the sub- 
ject, but has a horseshoe nailed on the 
threshold, and keeps a branch of rauntry, 
or mountain-ash, with its red berries, 
suspended from one of the great beams 
in the parlour, — a sure protection from 
all evil spirits. 

These stories, however, as I before 
observed, are fast fading away, and in 
another generation or two will probably 
be completely forgotten. There is some- 
thing, however, about these rural super- 
stitions that is extremely pleasing to 
the imagination ; particularly those which 
relate to the good-humoured race of 
household demons, and indeed to the 
whole fairy mythology. The English 
have given an inexpressible charm to 
these superstitions, by the manner in 
which they have associated them with 
whatever is most homcfelt and delightful 
in rustic life, or refreshing and beautiful 
in nature. I do not know a more fasci- 
nating race of beings than these little 
fabled people that haunted the southern 


sides of hills and mountains, lurked in 
flowers and about fountain-heads, glided 
through key-holes into ancient halls, 
watched over farm-houses and dairies, 
danced on the green by summer moon- 
light, and on the kitchen hearth in win- 
ter. They seem to me to accord with 
the nature of English housekeeping and 
English scenery. I always liavc them 
in mind when I see a fine old English 
mansion, with its wide hall and spacious 
kitchen ; or a venerable farm-house, in 
which there is so much fireside comfort 
and good housewifery. There was some- 
thing of national character in their love 
of order and cleanliness ; in the vigi- 
lance with which they watched over the 
economy of the kitchen, and the func- 
tions of the servant ; munificently re- 
warding, with silver sixpence in shoe, 
the tidy housemaid, but venting their 
direful wrath, in midnight bobs and 
pinches, upon the sluttish dairy-maid. I 
think I can trace the good effects of this 
ancient fairy sway over household con- 
cerns, in the care that prevails to the 
present day among English housemaids 
to put their kitchens in order before they 
go to bed. 

I have said, too, that these fairy su- 
perstitions seemed to me to accord with 
the nature of English scenery. They 
suit those small landscapes, which arc 
divided by honeysuckled hedges into 
sheltered fields and meadows, where the 
grass is mingled with daisies, buttercups, 
and hare-bells. When I first found 
myself among English scenery, I was 
continually reminded of the sweet pastoral 
images which distinguish their fairy my- 
thology ; and when for the first time a 
circle in the grass was pointed out to me 
as one of the rings where they were 
formerly supposed to have held their 
moonlight revels, it seemed for a moment 
as if fairy-land were no longer fable. 
Brown, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, gives 
a picture of the kind of scenery to which 
I allude : , 

“ A plenRant mead 

Wliere fairies oA^n did iheir measures tread ; 
Which in the meadows makes such eircles green 
As if With garlands it had crowned %een. 

Within one of these rounds was to be seen 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairy quoeu 
At twilight sat,” 
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And there is another })icturc of the same, 
in a poem ascribed to Ben Jonson. 

“ By wells and rills in meadows green. 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise, 

And to our fairy king and queen 

Wc chant our moonlight minstrelsies.” 

Indeed it seems to me, that the older 
British poets, with that true feeling for 
nature which distinguishes them, have 
closely adhered to the simple and familiar 
imagery which they found in these po- 
pular superstitions, and have thus given | 
to their fairy mythology those continual 
allusions to the farm-house and the dtiiry, 
the green meadow and the fountain-head, 
that fill our minds with the delightful 
associations of rural life. If is curious 
to observe how the most beautiful fictions 
have their origin among the rude land ig- 
norant. There is an indescribable charm 
about the illusions with which chimeri- 
cal ignorance once clothed every subject. 
Thc'se twilight viciws of nature are often 
more captivating than any which are 
revealed by the rays of enlightened phi- 
losophy. The most accomplished and 
poetical minds, therefore, have been fain 
to search back into thc'se accidental con- 
ceptions of what are termed barbarous 
ages, and to draw from them their finest 
imagery and machinery. If we look 
through our most admired poets, we shall 
find that their minds have been impreg- 
nated by these popular fancies, and thiit 
those have succeeded best who have 
adhered closest to the simplicity of their 
rustic originals. Such is the case with 
Shakspearo in his Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, which so minutely describes the 
employments and amusements of fairies, 
and embodies all the notions concerning 
them which were current among the vul- 
gar. It is thus that poetry in England has 
echoed back every rustic note, softened 
into perfect melody ; it is thus that it has 
spread its charms over cvery-day life, 
displacing nothing, taking things as it 
found them, but tinting them up with its 
own magical hues, until every green hill 
and fountain-head, every fresh meadow, 
nay, every humble flowcJt-, is full of song 
and stor^^. 

I am dwelling too long, perhaps, upon 
n threadbare subject ; yet it brings up 
with it a thousand delicious recollections 


of those happy days of childhood, when 
the imperfect knowledge I have since 
obtained had not yet dawned upon my 
mind, and when a fairy-tale was true 
history to me. 1 have often been so 
transported by the pleasure of these r(‘- 
collcctions, as almost to wish that I had 
been born in the days when the fictions 
of poetry were believed. Even now I 
cannot look upon those fanciful creations 
of ignorance and credulity, without a 
lurking regret that they have all passed 
away. The experience of my early days 
tells me that they were sources of ex- 
quisite delight ; and I sometimes question 
whether the naturalist who can dissect 
the flowers of the field, receives half 
the pleasure from contemplating them, 
that he did who considered them the 
abode of elves and fiiiries. I feel con- 
vinced that the true interests and solid 
hajipincss of man are promoted by the 
advancement of truth ; yet I cannot but 
mourn over the pk'asant errors which it 
has trampled down in its progress. The 
fauns and sylphs, the household-sprite*, 
the moonlight revel, Ohcron, Queen Mab, 
and the delicious realms of fairy-land, all 
vanish before the light of true philosophy ; 
but who docs not sometimes turn >Nith 
distaste from the cold realities of morning, 
and seek to recall the sweet visions of the 
nisht 1 


THE CULPRIT. 

From fire, from water, and all things amiss, 
Deliver the house of an honest justice. 

The Widow, 

The serenity of the Hall has been 
suddenly interrupted by a very important 
occurrence. In the course of this morn- 
ing a posse of villagers was seen trooping 
up the avenue, with boys shouting in 
advance. As it drew near, we perceived 
Ready-Money Jack Tibbets striding along, 
wielding his cudgel in one hand, and with 
the other grasping the collar of a tall 
fellow, whom, on still nearer approach, 
we recognised for the redoubtable gipsy 
hero Starlight Tom. He was now, 
however, completely cowed and crest- 
fallen, and his courage seemed to have 
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quailed in the iron gripe of the lion-hearted 
Jack. 

The whole gang of gipsy-women and 
children came draggling in the rear; 
soiTKj in tears, others making a violent 
clamour about the cars of old Ready- 
Money, who, however, trudged on in 
silence with his prey, heeding their abuse 
as littk^ as a hawk that has pounced upon 
a barn-door hero regards the outcries 
and cacklings of his whole feathered 
seraglio. 

He had passed through the village on 
his W'ay to the I Tall, and of course had 
made a great semsation in that most ex- 
citable place, wdiere every ev(;nt is a 
matter of gaze and gossip. The report 
flew like wildfire, that Starlight Tom 
was in custody. The ale-drinkers forth- 
with abandoned the tap-room ; Slingsby’s 
scliool broke loose, and master and boys 
swelled the tide that camii rolling at the 
heels of old Ready-Money and his captive. 

Tlic uproar increased as tliey ap- 
proached th<‘ Hall ; it aroused the whole 
garrison of dogs, and the crew of hangers- 
on. The great mastiff barked from the 
dog-house ; the stag-hound and the grey- 
hound and the spaniel issued barking 
from the hall-door, a^id my Lady Lilly- 
crad’s little dogs ramped and barked 
from the jiarlour window. I remarked, 
•however, that tlie gipsy dogs made no 
r<*ply to all these menaces and insults, 
but crept close to the gang, looking round 
with a guilty, poaching air, and nowand 
then glancing up a dubious eye to their 
owners ; which shows that the moral 
dignity, even of dogs, may be ruined by 
bad company ! 

When the throng reached the front of 
the house, they were brought to a halt 
by a kind of advanced guard, composed 
of old Christy, the gamekeeper, and two 
or thrc'c servants of the house, who had 
I been brought out by the noise. The 
common herd of the village fell back with 
respect ; the boys were driven back by 
Christy and his compeers ; wliile Ready- 
Money Jack maintained his ground and 
his hold of the prisoner ; and w'as sur- 
rounded by the tailor, the schoolmaster, 
and several other dignitaries of the vil- 
lage, aijd by the clamorous brood of 
gipsies, who were neither to be silenced 
nor intimidated. 


By this time the whole household were 
brought to the d(X)rs and windows, and 
the squire to the portal. An audience 
was demanded by Ready-Money Jack, 
who had detected the prisoner in the very 
act of sheep-stealing on his domains, and 
had borne him off to be examined before 
the squire, who is in the commission of 
the peace. 

A kind of tribunal was immediately 
held in the servants’ hall, a large chamber, 
with a stone floor and a long table in the 
centre, at one end of which, just under 
an enormous clock, was placed the 
squire’s chair of justice while Master 
Simon took his place at tlie table as clerk 
of the court. An attempt had been made 
by old Christy to keep out tlie gipsy 
gang, but in vain ; and they, with the 
village worthies, and the household, half 
filled the hall. The old housekeeper and 
the butler were in a panic at this dan- 
gerous irruption. They hurried away 
all the valuable things and portable ar- 
ticles that were at hand, and even kept a 
dragon w'atch on the gipsies, lest they 
should carry off the house-clock, or the 
deal table. 

•Old Christy, and his faithful coadjutor 
the gamekeeper, acted as constables to 
the prisoner, triumphing in having at last 
got this terrible offender in tlieir clutches. 
Indeed I am inclined to think the old man 
bore some peevish recollection of having 
been handled rather roughly by the gijisy 
in the chance-medley affair of May-day. 

Silence was now commanded by Master 
Simon ; but it was difficult to be enforced 
in such a motley assemblage. There 
w’as a continual snarling and yelping of 
dogs, and as fast as it was quelled in one 
corner, it broke out in another. The 
poor gipsy curs, who, like arrant thieves, 
could not hold up their heads in an honest 
house, were worried and insulted by the 
gentlemen dogs of the establishment, 
without offering to make resistance ; the 
very curs of my Lady Lilly craft bullied 
them with igipunity. 

The examination was conducted with 
great mildness and indulgence by the 
squire, partl}^ from the kindness of his 
nature, and partly, I suspect^bccause his 
heart yearned towards the culprit, who 
had found great favour in his eyes, as I 
have already observed, from the skill he 
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had at various times displayed in archcry, 
morris'dancing, and other obsolete ac- 
complishments. Proofs, however, were 
too strong. Ready-Money Jack told his 
story in a straightforward independent 
way, nothing daunted by the presence in 
w hich he found himself, lie had suffered 
from various depredations on his sheep- 
fold and |)oultry-yard, and had at length 
kept watch, and caught the delinquent in 
the very act of making off with a sheep 
on his shoulders. 

Tibbets w'as repeatedly interrupted, in 
the course of his testimony, by the cul- 
prit’s mother, a furious old beldame, 
with an insufferable tongue, and who, in 
fact, was several times kept, with some 
difficulty, from flying at him tooth and 
nail. The wife, too, of the prisoner, 
whom I am told he docs not beat above 
half a dozen times a week, completely 
interested Lady Lillycrafl in her hus- 
band's behalf, by her tears and suppli- 
cations ; and several of the other gipsy- 
women w’ere awakening strong sym- 
pathy among the young girls and maid 
servants in the back-ground. The pretty 
black-eyed gipsy-girl, whom I have 
mentioned on a former occasion as the 
sibyl that read the fortun(;s of the general, 
endeavoured to wheedle that doughty 
warrior into their interests, and even 
made some approaches to her old ac- 
quaintance, Master Simon ; but was 
repelled by the latter with all the dignity 
of office, having assumed a look of 
gravity and importance suitable to the 
occasion. 

I was a little surprised, at first, to find 
honest Slingsby, the schoolmaster, rather 
opposed to his old crony Tibbets, and 
coming forward as a kind of advocate for 
the accused. It seems that he had taken 
compassion on the forlorn fortunes of 
Starlight Tom, and had been trying his 
eloquence in his favour the whole way 
from the village, but without effect. 
During the examination of Ready-Money 
Jack, Slingsby had stood like “ dejected 
pity at his side,” seeking every now and 
then, by a soft word, to soothe any exa- 
cerbation of his ire, or to qualify any 
harsh expression. He now ventured to 
make a few observations to the squire in 
palliation of the delinquent’s offence ; but 
poor Slingsby spoke more from the heart 


than the head, and was evidently actuated 
merely by a general sympathy for every 
poor devil in trouble, and a liberal tolera- 
tion for all kinds of vagabond existence. 

The ladies, too, large and small, with 
the kind-heartedness of the sex, w(;rc 
zealous on the side of mercy, and inter- 
ceded strenuously wnth the squire; in- 
somuch that the prisoner, finding him- 
self unexpectedly surrounded by active 
friends, once more reared his crest, and 
seemed disposed for a time to put on the 
air of injured innocence. The squire, 
however, wdth all his benevolence of 
heart and his lurking weakness towards 
the prisoner, was too conscientious to 
swerve from the strict path of justice. 
There was abundant concurring testi- 
mony that made the proof of guilt incon- 
trovertible, and Starlight Tom’s mittimus 
w’as made out accordingly. 

The sympathy of the ladies was now 
greater than ever ; they even made some 
attempts to mollify the ire of Ready- 
Money Jack ; but that sturdy potentate 
had been too much incensed by the re- 
{leated incursions that had been made ! 
into his territories by the predatory band i 
of Starlight Tom, and he was resolved, j 
he said, to drive tlio “ varment reptiles” ! 
out of the neighbourhood. To avoid all 
further importunities, as soon as the 
mittimus was made out, he girded up hii^ j 
loins, and strode back to his s('at of em- 
pire, accompanied by his interceding j 
friend, Slingsby, and follow'ed by a do- * 
tachment of th(^ gipsy gang, who hung ; 
on his rear, assailing him with mingled 
prayers and execrations. 

The question now was, how to dispose 
of the prisoner ; a matter of great mo- 
ment in this peaceful establishment, where 
so formidable a character as Starlight 
Tom was like a hawk entrapped in a 
dovecote. As the hubbub and examina- 
tion had occupied a considerable time, it 
was too late in the day to send him to 
the county prison, and that of the village 
was sadly out of repair from long want of 
occupation. Old Christy, who took great 
interest in the affair, proposed that the 
culprit should be committed for the night 
to an upper loft of a kind of tower in one 
of the outhouses, where he and the game- 
keeper would mount guard. After much 
deliberation this measure was adopted ; 
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tlui premises in question were examined 
and made secure, and Christy and his 
trusty ally, the one armed with a fowl- 
ing-piece, the otlier with an ancient blun- 
derhuss, turned out as sentries to keep 
watch over this donjon-keep. Such is 
tlie momentous affair that has just taken 
1)1 ace, and it is an event of too great 
moment in this quiet little world, not to 
turn it completely topsy-turvy. Labour 
is at a stand. Tlie house has been a 
scene of confusion the whole evening. It 
has b(*en beleagured by gipsy- women, 
with their children on their backs, wail- 
ing and lam(‘nting ; while the old virago 
of a mother has cruised up and down the 
lawn in front, shaking her head and mut- 
tering to herself, or now and then break- 
ing into a jiaroxysm of rage, brandishing 
h(‘r fist at the Hall, and denouncing ill 
luck upon Ileady-Moncy Jack, and even 
upon the squire himself. 

Lady Lilly crad has given repeated 
audiences to the culprit’s weej)ing wdfe, 
at the Hall door; and the serv?int-maids 
have stolen out to confer with the gipsy- 
women under the trees. As to the little 
ladies of the family, they arc all outrage- 
ous at Ready-Money Jack, wdiom they 
look upon in th(‘ light of a tyrannical 
giant of fairy-tale. Plimbe Wilkins, con- 
trary to her usual nature', is the only one 
*that is ])itiless in the affair. She thinks 
Mr. Tihbets (|uitc in the right ; and 
thinks the gipsies deserve to be punish- 
('d severely for meddling with the sheep 
of the Tibbets’s. 

In the mean time the females of the 
family have evinced all the provident 
kindness of the sex, ever ready to soothe 
and succour the distressed, right or wrong. 
Lady Lillycrafl has had a mattress taken 
to the outhouse, and comforts and deli- 
cacies of all kinds have been taken to 
the prisoner; even the little girls have 
sent their cakes and sweetmeats ; so that, 
I’ll warrant, the vagabond lias never 
fared so well in his life Ix^fore. Old 
Christy, it is true, looks upon every 
thing with a wary eye ; struts about with 
his blunderbuss with the air of a veteran 
campaigner, and will hardly allow him- 
self to be spoken to. The gipsy- women 
dare notrcome within gunshot, and every 
tatterdemalion of a boy has lieen fright- 
ened from the park. The old fellow is 


determined to lodge Starlight Tom in 
prison with his own hands ; and hopes, 
he says, to see one of the poaching crew 
made an example of. 

I doubt, after all, whether the worthy 
squire is not the greatest sufferer in the 
whole affair. Ilis honourable sense of 
duty obliges him to be rigid, but the 
overflowing kindness of his nature makes 
this a grievous trial to him. 

He is not accustomed to have such 
demands upon his justice in his truly 
patriarchal domain ; and it wounds his 
benevolent spirit, that, while prosperity 
and happiness are flowing in thus boun- 
teously upon him, he sliould have to 
inflict misery upon a fellow-being. 

He has been troubled and cast down 
the whole eveming ; took leave of the 
family, on going to bed, with a sigh, 
instead of his usual hearty and affec- 
tionate tone ; and will, in all probability, 
have a far more sleepless night than his 
prisoner. Indeed this unlucky affair has | 
cast a damp upon the whole household, j 
as there appears to be an universal opi- | 
nion that the unlucky culprit will come 
to the gallows. 

•Morning. — The clouds of last evening 
are all blown over. A load has been 
taken from the squire’s heart, and every 
face is once more in smiles. The game- 
keeper made his apj)earancc at an early 
hour, completely shaineniced and crest- 
fallen. Starlight Tom had made his 
escape in the night ; how he had got out 
of the loll no one could U'll ; the Devil 
they think must have assisted him. Old 
Christy was so mortified that he would 
not show his face, but had shut himself 
up in his stronghold at the dog-kennel, 
and would not be spoken with. What 
has particularly relieved the squire is, 
that there is very little likelihood of the 
culprit’s being retaken, having gone off 
on one of the old gentleman’s best hunters. 


FAMILY MISFORTUNES. 

“ The nipht hf* been unruly; where we lay, 
The chimneys were blown down. 

• Macbeth. 

We have for a day or two past liad a 
flaw of unruly weather, wliich has in- 
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truded itself into this fair and flowery 
month, and for a time has quite marred 
the beauty of the landscaj^. Last night 
the storm attained its crisis; the rain 
beat ill torrents against the casements, 
and the wind piped and blustered about 
the old Hall witli quite a wintry vehe- 
mence. The morning, however, dawned 
clear and serene; the face of the heavens 
seemed as if newly washed, and the sun 
shone with a brightness that was undim- 
med by a single vapour. Nothing over- 
head gave traces of the recent storm ; 
but on looking from my window I beheld 
sad ravage among the shrubs and flow- 
ers ; the garden walks had formed the 
channels for little torrents ; trees wore 
lopped of their branches, and a small 
silver stream that wound through the 
jiark, and ran at the bottom of the lawui, 
had swelled into a turbid, yellow sheet of 
water. 

In an establishment like this, where 
the mansion is vast, ancient, and some- 
what afllicted with the infirmities of age, 
and w’here there are numerous and ex- 
tensive dependencies, a storm is an event 
of a very grave nature, and brings in its 
train a multiplicity of cares and disas- 
ters. 

VV'hilc the squire was taking his break- 
fast in the great hall, he w'as continually 
interrupted by some bc'arcr of ill tidings 
from some part or other of his domains ; 
he appeared to me like the commander 
of a besieged city, afler some grand 
assault, receiving at his head-quarters 
reports of damages sustained in the vari- 
ous quarters of the place. At one time 
the housek(jeper brought him intelligence 
of a chimney blown down, and a despe- 
rate leak sprung in the roof over the 
picture gallery, which threatened to obli- 
terate a whole generation of his ancestors. 
Then the steward came in with a doleful 
story of the mischief done in the wood- 
lands ; while the gamekeeper bemoaned 
the loss of one of his finest bucks, w^hosc 
bloated carcass was seen floating along 
the swoln current of the river. 

When the squire issued forth, he was 
accosted, before the doon, by the old, 
paralytic gardener, with a face full of 
trouble, reporting, as I supposed, the de- 
vastation of his flower-beds, and the 
destruction of his wall-fruit. I remarked, 


liowwcr, that his intelligence caused a 
peculiar expression of concern not only 
with the squire and Master Simon, but 
with the fair Julia and Lady Liilycrall, 
who happened to be present. From a 
few words which reached my ear, 1 found 
there was some talc of domestic calamity 
in the case, and that some unfortunate 
family had been rendered houseless by 
tlie storm. Many ejaculations of i)ity 
broke from the ladies; I heard the ex- 
pressions of “ poor helpless beings,” and 
“ unfortunate little creatures,” several 
limes repeated ; to which the old gardener 
rcjdied by very melancholy shakes of the 
head. 

I felt so interested, that I could not 
lielp calling to the gardemer, as he was 
retiring, and asking what unfortunate 
family it was that had suffered so severe- 
ly? The old man touched Ids bat, and 
gazed at me for an instant, as if hardly 
comprehending my question. “ Family !” 
replied he ; “ there be no family in the 
case, your honour ; but here havcj been 
sad mischi(‘f doiKJ in the rook(*ry !” 

I had notic<Hl the day before that the 
high and gusty winds which prevailed 
had occasioned great disquiet among 
these airy housc^holders : th(‘ir nests 
being all filled with young, who were* in 
danger of being tiltetl out of thcrir tn'o- 
rocked cradh's. Indecul, the old birds 
lhems(‘lves seemed to have bard ^vork to 
maintain a foothold ; some ke))t hovujring 
and cawing in the air; or if they v('n- 
tured to alight, they had to hold fast, flap 
their wings, and spread their tails, and 
thus remain see-sawing on tlie topmost 
twigs. 

In the course of the night, however, 
an awful calamity had taken place in 
this most sage and politic community. 
There was a great tree, the tallest in the 
grove, which seemed to have been th(i 
kind of court-end of the metropolis, and 
crowded with the residences of those 
whom Master Simon considers the no- 
bility and gentry. A decayed limb of 
this tree had given way with the violence 
of the storm, and had come down with 
all its air-castles. 

One should be well aware of the hu- 
mours of the good squire and his house- 
hold, to understand the general concern 
expressed at this disaster. It was quite a 
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public calamity in this rural empire, and 
all seemed to feel for the poor rooks as 
for fellow-citizens in distress. 

The ground bad been strcw^ed with the 
callow young, which were now cherished 
in the aprons and bosoms of the maid- 
servants, and the little ladies of the family. 
I was pleased with this touch of nature ; 
this feminine sympathy in the sufferings 
of the offspring, and the maternal anx- 
iety of the parent birds. 

It was interesting, too, to witness the 
general agitation and distress that seemed 
to prevail throughout tlui feathered com- 
munity ; the common cause that was 
mad(' of it ; and the incessant hovering, 
and fluttering, and lamenting, that took 
place in the whole rookery. There is a 
chord of sympathy that runs through the 
whole feathered race as to any misfor- 
tunes of the young ; and the cries of a 
wounded bird in the breeding-season will 
throw a whole grove in a flutter and an 
alarm. Indeed, why should I confine it 
to the feathered tribe? Nature seems to 
me to have implanted an exquisite sym- 
pathy on this subject, which extends 
through all her works. It is an invaria- 
ble attribute of the ferjak* heart, to melt 
at the cry of early helplessness, and to 
take an instinctive interest in the dis- 
tresses of the parent and its young. On 
tlie present occasion the ladies of the 
family were full of pity and commisera- 
tion ,* and I shall never forget the look 
that Lady Lilly crafl gave the general, 
on his observing that the young birds 
would make an excellent curry, or an 
especial good rook-pic. 


LOVERS’ TROUBLES. 

“The poor soul sat smgmg by a sycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow; 

Sing all a green willow must bo ray garland.’* 
Oi.u Song. 

The fair Julia having nearly reco- 
vered from the effects of her hawking 
disaster, it begins to be thought high 
time to appoint a day for the wedding. 
As every .domestic event in a venerable 
and aristocratic family connexion like 
this is a matter of moment, the fixing 


upon this important day has, of course, 
given rise to much conference and debate. 

Some slight difficulties and demurs 
have lately sprung up, originating in the 
peculiar humours that are prevalent at 
the Hall. Thus, I have overheard a 
very solemn consultation between Lady 
Lillycrafl, the parson, and Master Simon, 
as to whether the marriage ought not to 
be postponed until the coming month. 

With all the charms of the flowery 
month of May, there is, I find, an ancient 
prejudice against it as a marrying month. 
An old proverb says, “To wed in May 
is to wed poverty.” Now, as Lady 
i/illycrafl; is very much given to believe 
in lucky and unlucky times and seasons, 
and indeed is very superstitious on all 
points relating to the hmder passion, this 
old ])roverb seems to have taken great 
hold upon her mind. Slie recollects two 
or three instance's in her own knowledge 
of matches that took place in this month, 
and proved very unfortunate. Indeed, 
an own cousin of hers, who married on 
a May-day, lost her husband by a full 
from his horse, afler tliey had lived 
hapjnly together for twenty years. 

The parson appeared to give giTat 
weight to her ladyship’s objections, and 
acknowledged the existence of a prejudice 
of the kind, not merely confined to mo- 
dern times, but prevalent likewise among 
the ancients. In confirmation of this, ho 
quoted a passage from Ovid, which bad 
a great effect on Lady Lillycrafl, being 
given in a language which slic did not 
understand. Even Master Simon was 
staggered by it ; for he listened with a 
puzzled air; and then, shaking his head, 
sagaciously observed, that Ovid was cer- 
tainly a very wise man. 

From this sage conference I likewise 
gathered several other important pieces 
of information relative to wt'ddings ; such 
as that, if two were celebrated in the 
same church, on the same day, the first 
would be happy, the second unfortunate. 
If, on going 40 church, the bridal party 
should meet the funeral of a female, it 
was an omen that the bride would die 
first ; if a mal?, the bridcgroojji. If the 
newly married couple wero* to dance 
together on their wedding-day, the wife 
would thenceforth rule the roast ; with 
many other curious and unquestionable 
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facts of the same nature, all which made 
me ponder more than over upon the 
perils which surround this happy state, 
and the thoughtless ignorance of mortals 
as to the awful risks they run in ventur- 
ing upon it. I abstain, however, from 
enlarging upon this topic, having no 
inclination to promote the increase of 
bachelors. 

Notwithstanding the due weight which 
the squire gives to traditional saws and 
ancient opinions, yet I am happy to find 
that he makes a firm stand for the credit 
of his loving month, and brings to his 
aid a wdiole legion of poetical authorities; 
all which, I presume, have been conclu- 
sive with the young couple, as I uiidi^r- 
sfand they are perfectly willing to marry 
in May, and abide the consequences. In 
a few days, therefore, the wedding is to 
take place, and the Hall is in a buzz of 
anticipation. The housekeeper is bus- 
tling about from morning till night, witli 
a look full of business and importancx^, 
having a thousand arrangements to make, 
the squire intending to keep open house 
on the occasion ; and as to the house- 
maids, you cannot look one of them In 
the face, but the rogue begins to colour 
up and simper. 

While, however, this leading love- 
affair is going on with a tranquillity 
quite inconsistent with the rules of ro- 
mance, I cannot say that the underplots 
arc equally propitious. The “ opening 
bud of love” between the general and 
Lady Lillycrafl seems to have experi- 
enced some blight in the course of this 
genial sfiason. I do not think the gene- 
ral has ever been able to retrieve the 
ground he lost, when he fell asleep dur- 
ing the captain’s story. Indeed, Master 
Simon thinks his case is completely 
desperate, her ladyship having deter- 
mined that he is quite destitute of senti- 
ment. 

The season has been equally unpropi- 
tious to the lovelorn Pheebe Wilkins. 

I fear the reader will be^ impatient at 
having this humble amour so often al- 
luded to ; but I confess I am apt to take 
a great interest in the love-troubles of 
simple gid>s of this class. Few people 
have an idea of the world of care and 
perplexity that these poor damsels have 
in managing the affairs of the heart. 


We talk and write about the tender 
passion ; we give it all the colourings of 
sentiment and romance, and lay the 
scene of its inffuence in high life; but, 
after all, 1 doubt whether its sw’ay is not 
more absolute among females of a hum- 
bler sphere. How often, could we but 
look into the heart, should we find the 
I sentiment throbbing in all its violence, 
in the bosom of the poor lady’s-maid, 
ratht'r than in that of the brilliant beauty 
she is decking out for conquest ; whose 
brain is probably bewildered with beaux, 
ball-rooms, and wax-light chandeliers ! 

With these humble beings love is an 
honest, engrossing concern. They have 
no ideas of settlements, establishments, 
equipages, and pin-money. The heart — 
the heart is all-in-all with them, poor 
things I There is seldom one of them 
but has her love-cares, and lovc-sccrcts ; 
her doubts, and hopes, and fears, equal 
to those of any heroine of romance, and 
ten times as sincere. And then, too, 
there is her secret hoard of lovc-docu- 
ments ; — the broken sixpence, the gilded 
brooch, the lock of hair, the unintelligible 
love-scrawl, all treasured up in her box 
of Sunday finery, for private contempla- 
tion. 

How many crosses and trials is she 
exposed to from some lynx-eyed dame, 
or staid old vestal of a mistress, who 
keeps a dragon watch over her virtue, 
and scouts the lover from the door ! But 
then, how sw(H)t are the little love scenes, 
snatched at distant intervals of holiday, 
and fondly dwelt on through many a long 
day of household labour and confinement ! 
If in the country — it is the dance at the 
fair or wake, the interview in the church- 
yard after service, or the evening stroll 
in the green lane. If in town, it is per- 
haps merely a stolen moment of delicious 
talk between the bars of the area, fearful 
every instant of being seen ; — and then, 
how lightly will the simple creature carol 
all day afterwards at her labour ! 

Poor baggage ! after all her crosses 
and dilficulties, when she marries, what 
is it but to exchange a life of comparative 
ease and comfort, for one of toil and 
uncertainty ! Perhaps, too, the lover, for 
whom in the fondness of her nature she 
has committed herself to fortune’s freaks, 
turns out a worthless churl, the dissolute, 
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hi'ird-hcartccl huskind of low life, who, 
tnkin^ to the aloliousc, leaves licr to a 
che(.‘rlcss home, to labour, penury, and 
childbearing. 

When I see poor Phoibe going about 
with drooping cy(*, and her h(‘ad hanging 
“ all o’ one side,” J cannot help calling to 
mind the pathetic little picture drawn by 
] )esdcmona : — 

“ My mother had a rnaid, called Barbara ; 

She was in love ; and he she loved proved mad. 
And did forsake her she hud a son*; «if wilhiw, 
An old thinjr ’twas ; hut it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it.” 

I hope, however, that a better lot is in 
reserve for Pluebe W^ilkiiis, and that she 
may yet “ rule the roast” in the ancient 
empire of the Tibbets ! She is not fit to 
b.'ittle with hard hearts or hard tini(‘s. 
She w«is, 1 am told, the pet of her poor 
mother, who was proud of thci beauty of 
her child, and brought her up more ten- 
d(‘rly than a village girl ought to be ; 
and, ever since she has lieen led an 
or[)han, the good ladies at the Hall have 
completed the softening and spoiling of 
her. 

I have recently observi'd her holding 
long conferences in the churchyard, and 
uj) and down one of ^he lanc's near the 
village, with k’^lingsby th(' sclioolmaslcn*. 
I at first thought the pedagogue might be 
touched ^vith th(' tendiT m?ilady so pre- 
valent in tlu'se parts of late ; but 1 did 
him injustice. 1 lonest Slingsby, it seems, 
was a iric'nd and crony of Ikt late fatlu'r, 
the parish clerk, and is on intimate terms 
with the Tibbets family : prompted, there- 
for(', by his good-will towards all parties, 
and s('cr('tly instigated, jierhaps, by the 
managing dame Tibbi'ts, he has under- 
taken to talk with Phiebe upon the sub- 
ject. Tie gives her, ho\>'ever, but little 
encouragement. Slingsby has a formida- 
ble opinioil of the aristocratical feeling of 
old Ready-Money, and thinks, if Pheebe 
were even to make the matter up with the 
son, she wamld find the father totally 
hostile to the match. The poor damsel, 
therefore, is reduced almost to despair ; 
and Slingsby, who is too good-natured 
not to sympathize in her distress, has 
advised her to give up all thoughts of 
young J^ck, and has proposed as a sub- 
stitute his learned coadjutor, tla; prodigal 
son. He has even, in the fulness of his 
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heart, offered to give up the school-house 
to them; though it would leave him once 
more adrift in the wide world. 


HIE HISTORIAN. 

Jh-rminne. you sit by us, 

And tell 's a talc. 

Mamilius. Merry or s-id shall’t be ? 

Ikrmionv. As merry as you will. 

Mnmilius. A sad laic's best for winter. 

1 have OIK' of sprites* and goblin*' 

Hvrimom:. Let’s have that, sir, 

Winter’s Tale. 

As this is a story-telling .age, I have 
beim tempti'd occasion.ally to give the 
reader one of the many talcs that arc 
siTved up with supjier at the flail. I might, 
indc(‘d, have furnished a series almost 
equal in number to the* Arabian Nights ; 
but some were rather hackneyed ami 
t(‘dious ; others 1 did not fi‘el warrantc'd 
in betraying into print ; and many more 
were of the old generaPs relating, and 
turned principally upon tig(T-hunting, 
ekqihant-ridiiig, and Seringapatam, en- 
livened by the wonderful dec'ds of Tijipoo 
Sail), and the excellent jokes of Major 
Pendergast. 

1 had all along maintained a quiet post 
at a corner of the tabic, where I had 
been able to indulge my humour undis- 
turbed ; listening attentively when the 
story was very good, and dozing a little 
when it was rathiT dull, which I consider 
the perfection of auditorship. 

J was roused the other evening from a 
slight trance into which I had fallen 
during one of the generaPs historii^s, by 
a suddt'ii call from th(‘ sipiire to furnish ’ 
some entertainment of the kind in my 
turn. Having been so profound a listener 
to otht'rs, 1 could not in conscience refuse; 
but neitlu'r iny memory nor invention 
being ready to answ'er so unexpected 
a demand, I begged leave to read a 
manuscript tale from the })en of my 
fldlow-countryman, the late Mr. Diedrioh 
Knickerbocker, the historian of New 
York. As this ancient chronicler may 
not be better known to my readers than 
he wais to the company at Jhc Hall, a 
word or two concerning him may not bo 
amiss, before proceeding to his manu- 
script. 
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Diedricli Kiiickcrbockor was a native 
of New York, a descendant from one of 
the ancient Dutch familic's W'hich origi- 
nally settled in that province, and re- 
mained there after it was tJiken posses- 
sion of by the English in 1664. The 
descendants of these Dutch families still 
remain in villages and neighbourhoods 
in various parts of the country, retain- 
ing, with singular obstinacy, the dresses, 
manners, and even language of their an- 
cestors, and forming a very distinct and 
curious feature in the motley population 
of the state. In a hamlet whose spire 
may be seen from New York, rising 
above the brow of a hill on the opposite 
side of the Hudson, many of the old 
folks, even at the present day, speak 
English with an accent, and the Dominie 
preaches in Dutch ; and so completely is 
the hereditary love of (piiet and silence 
maintained, that in one of these drowsy 
little villages, in the middle of a W’arm 
summer’s day, the buzzing of a stout 
blue-bottlo fly will rc'sound from one end 
of the place to the other. 

With the laudable hereditary feeling 
thus kept up among these worthy people, 
did Mr. Knickerbocker undertake to write 
a history of his native city, coiriprising 
the reign of its thrc'c Duteh governors 
during the tim() that it was under the* 
domination of the Hogenmogens of Hol- 
land. In the execution of this design 
the little Dutchman has displayed great 
historical research, and a wonderful con- 
sciousness of the dignity of his subject. 
His W’ork, however, has l)een so little 
understood, as to Ixj pronounced a mere 
work of humour, satirizing the follies of 
the limes, both in politics and morals, 
and giving whimsical views of human 
nature. 

Be this as it may : — among the pay>ers 
left; behind him were sevend tales of a 
lighter nature, apparently thrown toge- 
ther from materials which he had gather- 
ed during his profound researches for his 
history, and which he s(;ems to have cast 
by with neglect, as unworthy of publica- 
tion. Some of these have fallen into my 
hands by an accident whic>h it is needless 
at present ^to mention; and one of these 
very stories, with its prelude in the words 
of Mr. Knickerbocker, I undertook to 
read, by way of acquitting myself of the 


debt which I owed to the other story- 
tellers at the Hall, I subjoin it for such 
of my readers as arc fond of stories.* 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

FROM THE MHP. OF THE I^ATE DIEDRICTI KNICKERBOCKER. 

Formerly iilmo.st every plnce hatl a liouse of lliis 
kind. If a house was seated on some melancholy 
place, or built in some old romantic manner, or if 
nny particular aceident had happened in it, such as 
minder, sudden death, or the like, to be sure that 
house had a mark set on it, and was afterwards 
esteemed the habitation of a ghost. 

Bourne’s .\NTiauiTiEs. 

In the neighbourhood of the ancient 
city of the Manhattoes there stood, not 
very many years since, an old mansion, 
which, when I was a boy, went by the 
name of the Haunted House. It was 
one of the very few remains of the 
architecture of the early Dutch settlers, 
and must have been a house ot* some 
consequence at the time when it was 
huill. It consisted of a centre and two 
wings, the gable ends of which were 
shaped like stairs. It was built partly 
of wood, and partly of small Dutch 
bricks, such as die worthy colonists 
brought with them from Holland, Iji^fore 
they discovered that liricks could be ma- 
nufactured elsewhere. The house stood 
remote from the road, in the c(.‘nlre of a 
large field, with an avenue of old locust- 
treesf leading up to it, several of which 
had been shivered by lightning, and two 
or three blown down. A few applc- 

* I find that the talc of Riji Van Winkle, Riv(*n 
in the Sketch Book, has been discovered by diveis 
writers in magazines, to have been loiiuded on a 
little (lerrnan tradition, and the matter has lu-en 
revealed to the world as if it were a foul instance 
of plagiarism inarvellou''ly brought to light. Jn a 
note whirh follows tint tale 1 had alluded to the 
superstition on which it was founded, -and I thought 
a mere allusion was suflicient, as tlie tradition was 
so notorious as to be inst'ricd in alrnost every col- 
lection of (ierman legends. 1 had seen it myself 
in three. 1 could hardly have hoped, therefore, in 
the pre^erlr ag<’, when every source of ghost and 
goblin story is ransacked, that the origin of the tale 
would escape discovery. In fact, I had considered 
popular traditions of thti kind as fair foundations 
for authors of fiction to build upon, and had made 
use of the one in question accordingly. I am not 
disposed to contest the matter, however, and indeed 
consider rnysriif so completely overpaid by the pub- 
lic for my trivial performances, that I, am content 
I to submit to any deduction which, in their after- 
thoughts they may think projier to make. 

t Acacias. 
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trc'os ^T(jw straggling about the field ; 
there were traces also of what had 
bficn a kitchen-garden; but the fences 
W(^re broken down, the veg(itables had 
disapjieared, or had grown wild and 
turned to little better than weeds, with 
h(M’(‘ and then; a ragged rose-bush, or a 
tall suii/iower shooting up from among 
brambles, and hanging its head sorrow- 
fully, as if contemplating the surround- 
ing desolation. Part of the roof of the 
old house had falkai in, the window's 
were shattered, the panels of the doors 
brtjken, and meiukid wdth rough iKjards, 
and there were two rusty weathercocks 
at the ends of the house, which made 
a gr(‘at jingling and wdiistling as they 
whirk'd about, but always pointed WTong. 

I The a})j)i‘arance of the mIioIc jilace w’as 
fjrlorn and desolate at the best of times; 
but, in unruly w'eather, the howling of 
tb(' \\ind about th(‘ crazy old mansion, 
the scnieching of the weathercocks, the 
slamming and banging of a few loose 
window'-shutters, had altogether so wild 
and dreary an elfecl, that the n(*igh- 
bourliood stood peidectly in <awe of tlu' 
))lac(‘, and pnaiounccd it the rendcz\ous 
of hol)gol)lins. I recolk'ct the old build- 
ing w'ell ; fur 1 remember how many 
limes, wdi(‘n an idkg unlucky urchin, I 
have prowded round its precincts, with 
*somc of my graceless companions, on 
j holiday afternoons, when out on a frc'C- 
I bo(iting cruise among the orchards. 
There was a trc(‘ standing nc-ar the 
house that bore the most lH*autiful and 
tempting fruit ; but then it w’as on en- 
clninted ground, for the place was so 
charmtul by frightful stories that we 
dreaded to approach it. Sometimes w'c j 
would venture in a body, and g('t near j 
the Hesperian tree, keeping an eye 
upon the old mansion, and darting fear- 
ful glance’s into its shattered wdudows; 
when, just as we w'ere about to seize 
upon our prize, an exclamation from 
some one of the gang, or an accidental 
noise, would throw us all into a panic, 
and w'(j would scamper headlong from 
the place, nor stop until we had got 
quite into the road. Then there w'crc 
sure to be a host of fearful anecdotes 
told of sirange cries and groans, or of 
some hideous face suddenly seen staring 
out of one of the windows. By degrees 
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we ceased to venture into these lonely 
grounds, but would stand at a distance 
and tJirow stones at the building ; and 
there was something fearfully })leasiiig 
in the sound as th(*y rattled along the 
roof, or sometimes struck some jingling 
fragments of glass out of the windows. 

The oiigin of this house w’as lost in 
the obscurity that covers the early period 
of the province, while under the govern- j 
ment of their high mightinesses the States . 
General. Some reported it to have been j 
a country-residence of VVilhelmus Kieft, | 
coinmoniy called the Testy, one of the j 
Dutch governors of New Amsterdam; ,j 
others said that it had been built by a ,, 
naval commander w'ho served under Van 
Tromp, and wlio, on being disapi)ointcd | 
of preferment, retired from the sfu-vicc |. 
in disgust, beeamti a philosoplier through 
sheer sjaU), and bruugbt over all his jj 
wealth to the ])rovince, that he might |, 
live aceordiiig to bis humour, and de- 
spise the w'orld. The reason of its having ij 
fallen to decay w'as likewise a matter of |j 
dispute; some said that it w’as in chan- |i 
eery, and had already cost more than its ,| 
wortii ill legal expense's; but the most j'| 
cAfrrent, and, of course, the most proln- j 
ble account, w’as that it was liauntod, 
and that nobod \ could live quietly in it. ,, 
There can, in fact, be V(‘ry little doubt | 
that this last w’as tlie eas(‘, there were so , 
imuiy corroborating stories to pro\e it, — \ 
not an old woman in the neighbourhood 
but could furnish at least a score. There 
wais a gray-hea(l(‘d curmudgeon of a 
nt^gro that lived hard by, who had a ,, 
wholti budgt't of them to tell, many of || 
which had happened to himself. 1 recol- j 
loct many a time stopi)ing with my 1 
schoolmates, and getting him to relate ' 
soiih?. The old crone lived in a hovel, ^ 
in the midst of a small patch of potatoes ^ 
and Indian corn, wdiich his master had , 
given him on setting him free. He would ^ 
come to us, with his hui* in his hand, 
and as we sat perched, like a row of | 
swallows, ott the rail of the fmice, in the 
mellow' twilight of a sunnner evening, 
he would tell us sueli fearful stories, 
accompanied Ijy such aw ful^ rollings of , 
his wdiitc eyes, that w'e were almost 
afraid of our own footsteps as wc re- j 
turned home afterw ards in the dark. i 
Poor old Pompey ! many years arc 
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past since he di('cl, tund went to keep 
company with the ghosts he was so fond 
of talking about. Ho was buried in a 
corner of his own little potato-patch ; the 
]>loiigh soon passed over his grave, and 
levelled it with the rest of the field, and 
nobody thought any more of the gray- 
headed negro. By a singular chance I 
was strolling in that neighbourhood seve- 
ral years atlerwards, when I had grown 
up to bo a young man, and I found a knot 
of gossips speculating on a skull which 
liad just been turned up by a plough- 
share. They of course determined it to 1 
Ik; the remains of some one tliat had b('en 
murdered, and they had raked up with 
it some of the traditionary talcs of the ' 
Haunted House. I knew it at once to ' 
be thf' relic of poor Pomjx'V, but I h(‘lil ^ 
my tongue; for 1 am too considerate of | 
oth(‘r peoj)l(‘’s enjoyment even to mar a ' 
story of a ghost or a murd(‘r. I took ^ 
care, however, to see th(‘ bones of my ; 
old friend once more buried in a place j 
ylK're they were not likely to be dis- | 
turbed. As I sat on the turf and watch- ' 
ed the interment, 1 fell into a long con- j 
versation with an old geiitkanan of the 
n(‘ighbourhood, John Josse Vand(‘rmoel’e, i 
a ])leasant gossiping man, whose whole | 
life was spent in h(‘aring and telling the 
news of the province*. He recollech'd * 
old Pompey, and his stories about the - 
Haunt(’d House; but he assured me he j 
could give me one still mewe* strange 
than any that Pomp('y had related ; and ! 
on my expressing a great curiosity to * 
hear it, he sat down beside rue on the [ 
turf, and told the following tale. I Imve I 
endeavoured to give it as nearly as pos- ! 
sible in liis own words ; but it is now 
many years since, and I am grown old, 
and my memory is not over-good. I can- 
not thenTore vouch for the language, but 
I am always scrupulous as to facts. 

D. K. 


DOLPH HEYLIGER. 

“ I take the town of Concord, where I dwell, 

All Kilhorn be iny wilin'ss, if J weie not 
Bt'got in bashfiilnt-iss, brought uj) in Hhainefacodnrss ; 
Let ’«n bring a dog but to iny vacc that ran 
Zay 1 have beat ’un, and without a vault; 

Or but a cat will swear upon a book, 

1 have as much ns zet a virc her tail, 

And ril give him or her a crown for ’nieiidH.” 

Talk of a 'J’un. 

In the early time of the province of 
New York, while it groaned under the 
tyranny of the Pmglish governor, Ixird 
Ctwnhury, yho carried his cruelties to- 
wards th(' Dutch inliahitants so fir as to 
allow no Dominie, or sehoohnastor, to 
olTiciate in their language, without his 
special license; about this time, there lived 
in the jolly, little old city of th(^ Manhat- 
toos, a kind motherly dame, known by 
the naiiK* of Dame H(‘yliger. She was 
th(‘ widow of a Dntcli sea-captain, who 
di('d suddenly of a f(‘ver, in const'fjiienco 
of working too hard, and eating too 
heartily, at th(* time wlxai .all the inhabi- 
tants turned out in a panic, to fortify the 
place against the invasion of a small 
French priv.atec'r.^ He lef her with 
very little money, and one infant son, 
the only survivor "'of siwfTal children. 
The good woirifin had iKX'd of* much 
management to rnaka* both laids meet, ! 
and kei'p uj) a drcenl appisaranci*. How- ' 
ever, as h('r husband had fallf*n a vi(‘tim ^ 
to his zeal for the public saf'ty, it w\as ! 
universally agri'cd that “ snmc'tbing ought ' 
to be dom* for the widow ;” and on the 
hopes of this “ something” she lived to- 
lerably for some yi'ars ; in the* mean 
time every body pitied and spoke well of 
her, and that helped along. 

She lived in a small house, in a small 
street, called Garden Street, very pro- 
bably from a gardi*n which may have 
flourished there some time or other. As 
her necessities every year gn;w greater, 
and the talk of the jiublic about doing 
“ something for her” grew loss, she had 
to cast about for some modi; of doing 
something for herself, by way of helping 
out her slender means, and maintaining 
her independence, of which she was 
somewhat tenacious. 

Living in a mercantile town.; she had 
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caught something of the spirit, and de- 
termined to venture a little in th(^ great 
lottery of commerce. On a sudden, 
therelbrc, to the great surprise of the 
street, there appeared at her window a 
grand array of gingerbread kings and 
queens, with their arms stuck a-kimbo, 

• adcr the invariable royal manner. There 
were also several broken tumblers, some 
filled with sugar-plums, some with mar- 
ble's ; there were, moreover, cakes of 
various kinds, and barley-sugar, and 
Holland dolls, and wooden horses, with | 
here and tliere gilt-covered picture-books, 
and now and then a skein of thread, or 
a dangling pound of candles. At the 
door of the house sat the good old dame’s 
I cat, a decent dcmure-looking personage, 

' that seemed to scan every body that 
I jiassed, to criticizes their dress, and now 
j and then to stretch her neck, and look 
I out with sudden curiosity, to see what 
I was going on at the other end of the 
, street ; but if by chance any idle vaga- 
j bond dog came by, and oflered to be 
: uncivil — hoity-toity ! — how she would 
' bristle up, and growd, and spit, and strike 
I out her paws ! she was as indignant as 
ever was an anciimt and ugly spinster 
on the approach of stiine graceless pro- 
fligate. 

But though the good woman liad to 
' tome down to those liumble means of 
subsistence, yet she still kept up a feel- 
ing of family pride, having descended 
from the Vanderspiegels, of Amsterdam ; 
and she had the family arms painted and 
framed, and hung over her mantel-jiicce. 
She was, in truth, much respected by 
all the poorer people of the place; her 
liousc was quite a resort of the old wives 
of the neighbourhood ; they would drop 
in there of a winter’s aflernoon, as she 
sat knitting on one side (3f her fireplace, 
her cat purring on the other, and the j 
tea-kettle singing before it ; and they | 
would gossii) with her until late in the 
evening. There was always an arm- 
chair for Peter do Groodt, sometimes 
called Long Peter, and sometimes Peter ! 
Longlegs, the clerk and sexton of the j 
little Lutheran church, who was her 
great crony, and indeed the oracle of 
her fireside. Nay, the Dominie himself 
did not tJisdain, now and then, to step 
in, converse about the state of her mind, 


and take a glass of her special good | 
cherry-brandy. Indeed, he never failed i 
to call on new year’s day, and wash licir 
a happy new year ; and the good dame, 
wlio was a little vain on some points, 
always piqued herself on giving him as 
large a cake as any one in town. 

1 have said that she had one son. He 
was the child of her old age ; but could 
hardly be called the comfort, for, of all 
unlucky urchins, Dolph Heyliger was 
the most mischievous. Not that the 
whipster was really vicious ; he was 
only full of fun and frolic, and had that 
daring, gamesome spirit, which is ex- 
tolled in a rich man’s child, but exe- 
crated in a poor man’s. He was con- 
tinually getting into scrapes : his mother 
was incessantly harassed with complaints 
of some waggish pranks which he had 
played off: bills were sent in for windows 
that he had broken ; in a word, he had 
not reached his fourteenth year before 
he was pronounced by all the neighbour- 
hood, to be a “ wicked dog, the wickedest 
dog in the street !” Nay, one old gen- 
tleman, in a claret-coloured coat, with a 
thin red face, and ferret eyes, went so 
fai: as to assure Dame Heyliger, that her 
son would, one day or other, come to the 
gallows ! 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the poor 
old soul loved her boy. It seemed as 
though she loved him the better the 
worse he behaved ; and that he grew 
more in hc;r favour, the more he grew 
out of favour with the world. Mothers 
are foolish, fond-hearted beings ; there’s 
no reasoning them out of their dotage ; 
and, indeed, this poor woman’s child was 
all that was IcR to love her in this world; 
— so we must not think it hard that she 
turned a deaf oar to her good friends, 
who sought to prove to her that Dolph 
would coiiie to a halter. 

To do the varlet justice, too, ho was 
j strongly attached to his parent. He 
I would not willingly have given her pain 
on any account ; and when he had been 
doing wrong* it w'as but for him to catch 
his poor mother’s eye fixed wistfully 
and sorrowfuily upon him, to fill his 
j heart with bitterness and contrition. But 
he was a heedless youngste?, and could 
not, for the life of him, resist any new 
temptation to fun and mischief. Though 
I 42 * 
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quick at his learning, whenever he could 
be brought to apply himself, yet he was 
always prone to be led away by idle 
company, and would play truant to hunt 
after birds’ nests, to rob orchards, or to 
swim in the Hudson. 

Jn this way he grew up, a tall, lub- 
l)erly boy ; and his mother began to be 
greatly perplexed what to do with him, 
or how to put him in a way to do for 
himself; for he had acquired such an 
unlucky reputation, that no one seemed 
willing to employ him. 

Many were the consultations that she 
hold with Peter de Groodt, the clerk and 
sexton, who was her prime counsellor. 
Peter was as much pcrj)lexcd as herself, 
for lie had no great o})inion of the boy, 
and thought he would never come to 
good. He at one time advised her to send 
him to sea ; a piece of advice only given 
in the most desperate cases ; but Dame 
Heyligef would not listen to such an 
idea ; she could not think of letting Dolph 
go out of her sight. She was sitting one 
day knitting by her fireside, in great 
perplexity, when the sexton entered with 
an air of unusual vivacity and briskness. 
He had just come from a funeral. Tt had 
been that of a boy of Dolph’s years, who 
had been ojiprcntice to a famous German 
doctor, and had died of a consumption. 
Tt is fnie, there had been a whisper that 
the deceased had been brought to his 
end by being made the subj(‘ct of the 
doctor’s experiments, on which he was 
apt to try the effects of a new compound, 
or a quieting draught. This, however, 
it is likely, was a mere scandal ; at any 
rate, I^etijr de Groodt did not think it 
worth mentioning ; though, had we time 
to philosophize, it would be a curious 
matter for speculation, why a doctor’s 
family is apt to be so lean and cadaver- 
ous, and a butcher’s so jolly and rubi- 
cund. 

Peter de Groodt, as I said before, en- 
tered the house of Dame Heyliger with 
unusual alacrity. He was full of a bright 
idea that had popped into hi's head at the 
funeral, and over which he had chuckled 
as he shovelled the earth, into the grave 
of the doctor’s disciple. It had occurred 
to him, thrft, as the situation of the de- 
ceased was vacant at the doctor’s, it 
would be the very place for Dolph. The 


boy had parts, and could pound a pestle, 
and run an errand with any boy in the 
town, and what more was wanted in a 
student 1 

The suggestion of the sage Peter was 
a vision of glory to the mother. She 
already saw Dolph, in her mind’s eye, 
with a cane at his nose, a knocker at 
his door, and an M. D. at the end of his 
name — one of the established dignitaries 
of the town. 

The matter, once undertaken, was 
soon effected : the sexton had some in- 
fluc'nce with the doctor, they having had 
much dealing together in the way of 
their separate professions ; and the very 
next morning ho called and conducted 
the urchin, clad in his Sunday clothes, 
to undergo the inspection of Dr. Karl 
Lodovick Ivnipiierhausen. 

They fouiKl the doctor seated in an 
elbow-chair, in one corner of this study, 
or laboratory, with a large volume, in 
German print, b(‘fore him. He; was a 
short ftit man, with a dark square face, 
rendered more dark by a black velvet 
cap. He had a little kno])b(‘d nose, not 
unlike the ace of spades, with a pair of 
spectacles gleaming on each side of his 
dusky countenance^ like a couple of bow- 
windows. 

Dol])h felt struck with awe on enter- 
ing into the presence of his hnrned man; 
and gazed about him with boyish wonder 
at the furniture of this chamber of know- 
ledge, which app('ared to him almost as 
the den of a magician. In the centre 
stood a claw-footed table, with p<*stlc 
and mortar, phials and gallipots, and a 
pair of small burnished scales. At one 
end was a heavy clothes-press, turned 
into a receptacle for drugs and com- 
pounds ; against which hung the doctor’s 
hat and cloak, and gold-headed cane, 
and on tht^ top grinned a human skull. 
Along the mantel -piece were glass ves- 
sels, in which were snakes and lizards, 
and a human foetus preserved in spirits. 
A closet, the doors of which were taken 
off, contained three whole shelves of 
books, and some too of mighty folio 
dimensions ; a collection, the like of 
which Dolph had never before beheld. 
As, however, the library did not take 
up the whole of the closet, thd doctor’s 
thrifty housekeeper had occupied the 
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rest with pots of pickles and preserves ; 
and had hung about the room, among 
awful implements of the healing art, 
strings of red pepper and corpulent cu- 
cumbers, carefully preserved for seed. 

Petc'r do Groodt, and his protege^ wore 
r(‘ceived with great gravity anti stateli- 
ru'ss by the doctor, who was a very wise, 
dignified little man, and never smiled. 
He surveyed Doljih from head to foot, 
above, and under, and through his sjiec- 
tacles, and the poor lad’s lieart quailed 
as these great glassies glared on him 
like two full moons. The doctor heard 
all that Peter de (Jroodt had to say in 
favour of the youthful candidate; and 
then, w(‘tting his thumb with the end of 
liis tongue, he began deliberately to turn 
over page' afler ])age of the great black 
volumi^ before him. At length, alter 
many hums and haws, and strokings of 
the chin, and all that hesitation and de- 
liberation with whicli a wise man pro- 
ei'eds to do wliat lie intended to do from 
the very first, the doctor agrcf'd to take 
the lad as a disciple; to give him bed, 
board, and clothing, and to instruct him 
in the liealing art ; in return for whicli 
h(‘ was to have his services until his 
twenty-first year. • 

Behold, th(‘n, our hero, all at once 
transfornu'd from an unlucky urchin, 

• running wild about the streets, to a stu- 
dent of' medicine, diligently pounding a 
pestle, under the auspices of the learned 
Doctor Karl Lodovick Knipperhausen. 
It was a happy transition for his fond 
old mother. She was delighted w'ith 
th(5 idea of her boy’s being brouglit up 
worthy of his ancestors ; and anticipated 
the day when he would be able to hold 
up his head with the lawyer, that lived 
in the large house opposite; or, perad- 
venture, with the Dominie himself. 

Doctor. Knipperhausen was a native of 
the Palatinate in Germany ; from whence, 
in company with many of his country- 
men, lie had taken refuge in England, 
on account of religious persecution. He^ 
was one of nearly thn'o thousand Pala- 
tines, who came ov(;r from England in 
1710, under the protection of Governor 
Hunter. Whc're the doctor had studied, 
how he had acquired his medical know- 
ledge, SPnd where he had received his 
diploma, it is hard at present to say, for 


nobody knew at the time ; yet it is cer- 
tain that his profound skill and abstruse 
knowledge were the talk and wonder ol 
the common people, far and near. 

His practice was totally different from 
that of any other jihysician ; consisting 
in mysterious compounds, known only 
to himself, in the jireparing and admi- 
nistering of which, it was said, he always 
consulted the stars. So high an opinion 
was entertained of his skill, particularly 
by the German and Dutch inhabitants, 
that they always resorted to him in des- 
perate cases. He was one of those in- 
fallible doctors, that are always effecting 
sudden and surprising cures, wdien the 
patient has been given up by all the regu- 
lar physicians ; unless, as is shrewdly 
observed, the case has bei'ii leA too long 
before it was j)ut into their hands. The 
doctor’s library w'as the talk and marvel 
of the nt'ighbourhood, 1 might almost say 
of the {'utire burgh. The g(.)od people 
looked with reverence at a man that had 
read three whole sludvc's full of books, 
and some of them too as large as a 
family Bible. There w'cre many dis- 
])ut(‘s among the members of the little 
Lutheran church, as to which was the 
wisest man, the doctor or the Dominie. 
Some of his admirers even w'ent so far 
as to say, that he knew more than the 
governor himself — in a word, it was 
thought that there was no end to his 
knowledge. 

No sooner w\as Dolph received into 
the doctor’s family, than he was put in 
possession of the lodging of his prede- 
cessor. It was a gar Hit -room of a steep- 
roofed Dutch house, W’hcre the rain pat- 
tered on the shingles, and the lightning 
I gleamed, and the w ind piped through 
the crannies in stormy w eather ; and 
where whole troops of hungry rats, like 
Don Cossacks, galloped about, in deft 
ance of traps and ratsbane. 

lie was soon up to his cars in mcdica 
studies, being cmjdoyed, morning, noon 
and night, in rolling pills, filtering tinc- 
tures, or pounding the pestle and mor- 
tar in one corner of the laboratory . 
wdiile the doctor w'ould take his seat ii 
another corner, when lie nothing 
else to do, or (ixpected visitors, and, ar- 
rayed in his morning-gown and velvo 
cap, would pore over the contents o 
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some folio volume. It is true, tliat the 
I regular thumping of Ilolph’s pestle, or, 
perhaps, the drowsy buzzing of the sum- 
mer flies, would now and tlien lull the 
little man into a slumber ; but then his 
spectacles wore always wide awake, and 
studiously regarding the book. 

There was anotlier personage in the 
house, however, to whom Dolph was 
obliged to pay allegiance. Though a 
bachelor, and a man of such great dig- 
nity and importance, yet the doctor was, 
like many other wise men, subject to 
petticoat government. He was com- 
pletely undcir the sway of his housc- 
kc(‘i)er; a spare, busy, fretting housc- 
w'iRj, in a little, round, quilted Gorman 
cap, with a huge bunch of keys jingling 
at the girdle of an exceedingly long 
W’aibt. Frau Jlse (or Frow Ilsy as it 
was pronounced) had accompanied him 
ill his various migrations from Germany 
to England, and from England to the 
province; managing his establishment 
and himself too ; ruling him, it is true, 
with a gentle hand, but carrying a high 
hand with all the world beside. Jlow 
she had acquired such ascendancy I do 
not pretend to say. Peopl(‘, it is true, 
did talk — hut have not people beci/ jirone 
to talk ever since the ivorld Ix^gan ? 
Who can tell how woukui generally c.on- 
trive to get the upjier hand ! A husband, 
it is true, may now and them be master 
in liis own house ; but who ever knew a 
bachelor that wms not managed by his 
housckc;c;per '! 

Indeed, Frau llsy’s power was not 
confiiK'd to the doctor’s household. Slie 
W’as one of those prying gossips that 
know every one’s business better than 
they do themselves; and whose all- 
seeing eyes, and all-telling tongues, are 
terrors throughout a neighbourhood. 

Nothing of any moment transpired in 
the world of scandal of this little burgh, 
but it was known to Frau Ilsy. She 
hud licr crew of cronies, that were per- 
petually hurrying to her little parlour 
with some precious hit of new^s ; nay, 
she would sometimes discuss a whole 
volume of secret history, as she held the 
street door aj^pr, and gossipea with one of 
these garrulot's cronies in the very teeth 
of a December blast. 

Between the doctor and the house- 


keeper it may easily be supposed that 
Dolph had a busy life of it. As Frau 
Ilsy kept the keys, and literally ruled 
the roast, it was starvation to offend her, 
though he found the study of her temper 
more perplexing even than that of medi- 
cine. When not busy in the laboratory, 
she kept hina running hither and thither 
on her errands ; and on Sundays he was 
obliged to accompany lier to and from 
church, and carry her Bible. Many a 
time has the })oor varlet stood shivering 
and blowing his fingers, or holding liis 
frostbitten noscq in the churchyard, 
wdiile Ilsy and her cronies were huddled 
together, w'agging their heads, and tear- 
ing some unlucky character to j)ieces. 

With all his advantages, however, 
Dolpli made v(‘ry slow" progress in his 
art. This W"as no fault of the doctor’s, 
certainly, for he took unw'caricd pains 
with the lad, keeping him close to the 
pestle and mortar, or on the trot about 
tow n w ith jdiials and pill-boxes ; and if 
be (*ver flagged in his industry, which he 
was rather a})t to do, the doctor would 
fly into a passion, and ask him if lui ever 
expected to k'arn his prok^ssion, imk'ss 
he applied himself closer to his study. 
The fact is, he still retained the fondness 
for sport and mischief that had mark(.‘d 
his childhood; the habit, ind('('d, had i 
strengtliciK'd with his years, and gainc'd J 
force from being tlnvarted and con- 
strained. lie daily grew more and 
more untraetahle, and lost favour in the 
eyes both of the doctor and the house- 
kcopor. 

In the mean lime the doctor w"ent on, 
waxing wealthy and renowned. He was 
famous for his skill in managing cas('s 
not laid down in the books. He had cured 
several old wa)men and young girls of 
witchcraft ; a terrible complaint, nearly 
as prevalent in the province .in those 
days as hydroj)hobia is at present. He 
had even rcstorcjd one strapping country- 
girl to perfect health, who had gone so 
far as to vomit crooked pins and needles ; 
which is considcrc;d a desperate stage of 
the malady. It was whispered, also, 
that he was possessed of the art of pre- 
paring love-powders ; and many applica- 
tions had he in consequence from love- 
sick patients of both sexes. Cut all 
these cases formed the mysterious part 
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of his practice, in which, according to 
the cant phrase, “ secrecy and honour 
might be depended on.” Dolph, there- 
fore, was obliged to turn out of the study 
whf’iH'vcr such consultations occurred, 
tliongh it is said he learnt more of the 
secH'ts of the art at the key-hole, than 
by all the rest of his studies put to- 
gether. 

As the doctor increased in wealth, he 
hc'.gan to extend his possessions, and to 
look forward, like other gr(‘at men, to 
the time when he should retire to the 
I repose of a country-seat. For this pur- 
! j)ose he had purchased a farm, or, as 
I tb(^ Dutch settlers called it, a Imrcrie^ a 
few miles from town. It had been the 
! residence of a wealthy family, that had 
! returiu'd some time since to Holland. A 
■ large mansipn -house stood in the centn* 

I of it, very much out of re])air, and which, 

' in consequence of c(Ttain reports, had 
' r('c(ijv(‘(l the appellation of the I Taunted 
' House. Either from these reports, or 
: from its actual dreariness, the doctor 
! lind found it impossible to get a tenant ; 

! and, tlmt the jdace* might not fall to 
I ruin Ixdore lie could reside' in it himse'lf, 

! lie had plae'cd a country beior, with his 
family, in one wing* with the privile'ge 
' of e-ultivating the farm on share's. 

' The' (leK'tor now felt all the* dignity of 
^*a landhohler rising within liim. He had 
' a little of tiie (Jermaii jiride of territory 
' in his composition, anel almost lejoked 
' u]K)n himsf'll’as owner of a prinedpality. 
JTe h(.‘gan to comjilain of the; fatigue of 
business ; and was f niel of riding out 
“ to look at his estate.” His little expe- 
ditions to his lands were attended with a 
bustle and ]){irade that create*el a sensa- 
tion througliout the ne'ighbourhoexl. His 
wall-eyed horse stooei stamping, and 
whisking off the flies, feir a full hour 
be'feire' the’; house. Then the doctor’s 
sadelle-bags would be brought out anel 
aeljusted ; then, ader a little while, his 
cloak weadd be rolled up and strajiped to 
the saddle ; then his umbre'lla would be 
buckk'd to the cloak ; while, in the mean 
time', a group of nigged boys, that ob- 
servant class of bedngs, would gather 
before the door. At length the deictor 
weiulel is^ue Ibrth, in a ])air of jack-boots 
that reached above his knees, and a 
cocked hat flapped down in front. As 


he was a short, fat man, he took some 
time to mount into the saddle ; and when 
there, he took some time to have the 
saddle and stirrups properly adjusted, 
enjoying the wonder and admiration of 
the urchin crowd. Even after ho had 
set off, he would pause in the middle of 
the street, or trot back two or three times 
to give some parting orders ; which were 
answered by the housekeeper from the 
door, or I)olj)h from the study, or the 
black cook from the cellar, or the 
chambermaid from the garret- window ; 
and there w(‘re generally some last 
words bawled after liim, just us he was 
turning the corner. 

The whole neighbourhood would be 
aroused by this pomp and circumstance. 
The cobbler would leave his last ; the 
barber would thrust out liis frizzed 
head, with a comb sticking in it ; a knot 
would collect at the grocer’s door, and 
the word W’ould lx; buzzed from one end 
of the stre(‘t to the othi'r, “ 7’he doctor’s 
riding out to liis country-seat !” 

These were golden moments for Doljdi. 
No sooner was the doctor out of siglit, 
than ])estle and mortar were abandoned ; 
tlie laboratory was left to take; care of 
itself, and the studi'iit was off on some 
rnadcaj) frolii*. 

Indeed, it must be confessed, the 
youngsti'r, as lie grew iij), sei'ined in a 
fair way to fultil the jnvdiction of the 
old, claret-coloured gentk'maii. Ho was 
tlic ringleader of all liolidri}^ sports, and 
midnight gambols; ready for all kinds 
of misehievons iiraiiks, and harebrained 
adventures. 

There is nothing so troublesome as a 
hero on a small scale, or, rather, a h(;ro 
ill a small town. Dolph soon liocamc 
tlu; abhorrence of all drowsy, honse- 
kceping, old citizens, who hated noise, 
and had no relish for waggery. The 
good dames, too, considered him as little 
better than a reprobate, gathered their 
daughters under their wings whenever 
he ajiproacbeJ, and pointed him out as 
a warning to their sons. No one seemed 
to hold him in much regard, excepting 
the w'ild strt[dings of the place, who 
were captivated by his jjjien-hcarted, 
daring manners, and the negroes, who 
always look upon every idle, do-nothing 
youngster, ns a kind of gentleman. 
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Even the good Peter do Groodt, who had 
considered himself a kind of patron of 
the lad, began to desi)air of him; and 
would shake his head dubiously, as he 
listened to a long complaint from the 
housekeeper, and sij)ped a glass of her 
ras|)bcrry-brandy. 

Still his mother was not to 1)0 w’oaried 
out of lier afFcclioii by all the wayward- 
ncjss of her boy ; nor disheartened by the 
stories of his misdeeds, with wliieh her 
g(3od friends wqsc continually regaling 
her. She had, it is true, very little of 
the {)l(iasure which rich people enjoy, in 
always hearing their children ])rais(id ; 
hut she considered all this ill-will as a 
kind of j)ersecurion which he sufferc'd, 
and she liked him the better on that ac- 
count. She saw him growing up a line, 
tall, good-looking youngster, and she 
looked at liim wuth the secret pride of a 
motlu'r’s h(^art. It was her great desire 
that Dolph should appear like a gentle- 
man, and all the money she could save 
went towards hc‘l|)ing out his })ocket and 
Iiis wardrobe. She woidd look out of 
the window' allcr him, as he sallied forth 
ill his best array, and her hc'art W’ould 
yearn with delight; and once, when 
Peter de Groodt, struck with the young- 
ster’s gallant appearance on a briglit 
Sunday morning, observed, “ Well, after 
all, Dolph does grow' a comely fid low' !” 
the tear of pride started into the niother’s 
eye : “ Ah, neighbour ! neighbour !” ex- 
claimed she, “ thi'.y may say w'hat th(!y 
please; pof)r Dolph will yet hold up his 
head w ith the best of them !” 

Dolph Ileyliger had now nearly at- 
tained his one-and-twentieth year, and 
the term of liis medical studies was just 
exj)iring ; yet it must be confessed, that he 
knew' little morc of the profession than 
when he lirst entered the doctor’s doors. 
This, however, could not be from any 
want of quickness of parts, ftr he showed 
amazing aptness in mastering other j 
branches of knowliMlge, which he could j 
only have studied at interval^. He was, 
for instance, a sure marksman, and won 
all the geese and turkeys at Christmas 
holidays. Ho was a bold rider ; he was 
famous for\lcaping and wrestling; he 
played tolerably on the fiddle; could 
swim like a fish ; and was the best hand 
in the whole place at fives or ninepins. 


I All these accomplishments, however, 
i procured him no favour in the eyes of 
, the doctor, who grew more and more 
I crabbed and intolerant the nearer the 
term of apprentieeshij) apj)roached. Frau 
Ilsy, loo, was for ever finding some occa- 
j sioii to raise a wu'ndy tempest about his 
[ ears ; and seldom encountered him about 
I the house, without a clatter of tlie tongue ; 
j so that at length the jingling of her ke^s, 
j as she approaclied, was to Dolph liki) the 
1 ringing of the prompt(;r’s bell, that gives 
i notice of a theatrical thunderstorm. 

I Nothing hut the infinite good-humour of 
I the heedless youngster enabled him to 
bear all this domestic tyranny without 
open rebellion. It was evident that the 
doctor and liis housekeeper were prepar- 
ing to beat the poor youth out of the iK'st, 
the moment his term should have (;x})ircd ; 
j a short-liaiid mode wdiich the doctor had 
■ of providing for useless disciples, 
j Indeed the little man had bei'ii ixuidi'red 
I more than usually irritable lately, in 
j consequence of various cares and ve\a- 
I lions w'hich bis country estate had 
j brought upon him. The doctor had beim 
I repeatedly annuved \)y the rumours and 
1 tales which prevaik'd concerning the old 
I mansion ; and founil it diflicult to [)revail 
I even upon the (*oun1ryman and his family 
to remain there rent-free. Eviny time 
I he rode out to the firm ho was tisasi'd by 
some fnish complaint of strange noises 
I and fearful sights, with which tlie tenants 
j were disturbed at night ; and tlie doctor 
would come home fretting and fuming, 
i and vent his s[>leen ujion the whole 


household. It was indeed a sore griev- 




ance, that afiected him both in })ride and 
])urse. lie was threatened with an ab- 
solute loss of the profits of his property ; 
and then, w'liat a blow to his territorial 
conscijuence, to be the landlord of a 
haunted house ! 

It w'as observed, however, that with 
all his vexation, the doctor never pro- 
posed to sleep in the house himself; nay, 
he could never be prevailed iqioii to 
remain on the premises after dark, but 
made the b(‘st of his way fiir tow'n as 
soon as the bats began to (lit about in the 
twilight. The fact was, the doctor had 
a sticret belief in ghosts, having, passed 
the early part of his life in a country 
where they particularly abound ; and in- 
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(Iced the story went, that, wlicn a boy, 
he had once seen the devil upon the Hartz 
mountains in Germany. j 

At length the doctor’s vexations on 
this head were brought to a crisis. One 
morning, as ho sat dozing over a volume 
in the study, ho wjls suddenly startled 
from his slumbers by the bustling in of 
the housc^keeper. 

“ Here’s a fine to do !” cried she, as 
she (mtcred the room. Here’s (^laus 
Hopper come in, bag and baggage, from 
the farm, and swears lie’ll have nothing 
more to do with it. The whole family 
have hc'en frightened out of their wits ; 
for th(ir(‘’s sucii racketing and rummaging 
about the old house, that they can’t sleej) 
(juiet in th(*ir beds !” 

“ Donner und hlitzen !” cried the doc- 
tor, impatiently ; “ will th(iy never have 
done chattering about that house ? What 
a pack of fools, to let a few rats and 
miccj frighten them out of good quar- 
ters !” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the housekeeper 
wagging licr h(.‘ad knowingly, and piqued 
at having a good ghost-story doubted, 

there’s more in it than rats and mice. 
All the neighbourhood talks about the 
house ; and then such sights have beem 
seen in it ! looter de Groodt tcdls m(j, 
that the family that sold you the' house, 
and went to Holland, dropped several 
strange hints about it, and said, ‘ they 
wished you joy of your bargain and 
you know yoursedf there’s no getting any 
family to live in it.” 

“Peter dc Ch’oodt’s a ninny — an old 
woman,” said the doctor, peevishly ; 
“ I’ll warrant he’s been filling these peo- 
ple’s heads full of stories. It’s just like 
ins nonsense about the ghost that hauubxl I 
the church belfry, as an excuse for not 
ringing the bell that cold night when 
Harmnnus* Brink herhoff’s house was on 
fire. Send (’Inns to me.” 

Claus Hopj)er now made bis ajipear- 
ance : a simjde country lout, full of awe 
at finding himself in *1110 very study of 
I)r. Knipperhausen, and too much em- 
barrassed to enter into much detail of the 
matters that had caused his alarm. He 
stood twirling his hat inonehmid, resting 
sometimjas on one leg, sometimes on the 
other, looking occasionally at the doctor, 
and now and then stealing a fearful 


glance at the death’s-head that scorned 
ogling him from the top of the clothes- 
press. 

The doctor tried every means to per- 
suade him to return to the farm, but all 
in vain ; he maintained a dogged deter- 
minatic3n on the subject ; and at tlie close 
of every argument or solicitation would 
make the same brief, inflexible reply, 
“ Ich kan iiicht, mynheer.” The doctor 
was a “ little pot, and soon hot his 
patience was exhausted by these continual 
vexations about his estate. The stubborn 
refusal of (’laus Hopper seemed to him 
like flat rebellion ; his tc^mper suddenly 
boiled over, and Claus was glad to make 
a rapid rc'treat to escape sc^alding. 

When the bumpkin got to the hous«- 
k('eper’s room, he found PetcT de Groodt, 
and several other true Ix^lievers, ready to 
receive him. Here he indemnified him- 
self for the restraint he had suflered in 
the study, and opened a budget of stories 
about the Haunted House that astonished 
all his hearers. The housekeeper be- 
lieved them all, if it was only to spite 
the doctor for having received her in- 
tcllig(nicc so uncourt (5011 sly. Peter de 
Groodt matched them with many a won- 
derful legend of times of the Dutch 
dynasty, and of the Devil’s Stepping- 
stones ; and of tlu^ j)irate that was hanged 
at Gibbet Island, and continued to s\N'ing 
there at night long afler llie gallows was 
taken down ; and of the ghost of the un- 
fortunate Governor L(‘isler, who was 
hanged for treason, which haunted the 
old Tort and the government-house. The 
gossiping knot dispersed, each charged 
with direful intelligence. The s(‘\ton 
disburdened hims(‘lf at a vestry-meeting 
that was held that very day, and the 
black cook forsook her kitchen, and 
spent half of the day at the street-pump, 
that gossiping-])lace of servants, dealing 
fortli the news to all that came for water. 
In a little time the Avhole town was in a 
buzz with fairs about the TTniintrd House, 
Some said Ijiat Claus Hopper had seen 
the devil, while oth(Ts hinted that the 
house was haunted by the ghosts of some 
of the patients whom the doctor had 
physicked out of the world, ^fnd that was 
the reason why he did not venture to 
live in it himself. 

All this put the little doctor in a torri- 
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ble fume. lie threatened vengeance on 
any one who should affect the valuer of 
his proj>crly by exciting popular preju- 
dices. He complained loudly of thus 
being in a manner dispossessed of his 
territories by mere bugbears ; but he 
secretly determined to have the house 
exorcised by the Dominie. Great was 
his relief, therefore, w hen, in the midst 
of his perplexities, Dolph stepped forward 
and undertook to garrison the Haunted 
House. The youngster had been listen- 
ing to all tlic stories of Claus Hopper and 
Peter de Groodt : he was fond of adven- 
ture, he loved the marvellous, and his 
imagination had become quite excited by 
these talcs of wonder. Besides, he had 
led such an uncomfortable life at the 
doctor’s, being subjected to the intolera- 
ble thraldom of early hours, that he was 
delighted at the prospect of having a 
liouse to himself, cv(jn though it should 
b(5 a haunted one. I lis offer w'as eagerly 
accepted, and it w\as determined that he 
should mount guard that very night. I lis 
only stipulation was, that the enterprise 
should be kept secret from his mother ; 
for he knew the poor soul would not 
sleep a wink if she knew that her son 
was waging war with the powers of dark- 
ness. 

When night came on he set out on 
this [)erilous expedition. Tlie old black 
cook, his only friend in the household, 
had provided him with a little mess for 
supper, and a rushlight ; and she tied 
round his neck an amulet, given her by 
an African conjuror, as a charm agaiiist 
evil spirits. Dolph w^is escorted on his 
way by the doctor and Peter de Groodt, 
who laid agreed to accompany him to the 
house, and to see him sale lodged. The 
night was overcast, and it was very dark 
when they arrived at the grounds which 
surrounded the mansion. The sexton 
led the way with a lantern. As they 
walked along the avenue of acacias, the 
fitful light, catching from bush to bush, 
and tree to tree, often startled the doughty 
Peter, and made him fall back upon his 
followers; and the doctor grappled still 
closer hold of Dolph’s armf observing that 
the ground ^ji^as very slippery and uneven. 
At one time they were nearly put to total 
rout by a bat, which came flitting about 
the lantern ; and the notes of the insects 


from the trees, and the frogs from a 
neighbouring pond, formed a most drowsy 
and doleful concert. 

The front door of the mansion opencjd 
with a grating sound, that made the 
doctor turn pale. They entered a tolera- 
bly large hall, such as is common in 
American country-houses, and wdiich 
serves for a sitting-room in warm weather. 
From hence they went up a wide stair- 
case, that groaned and creaked as they 
trod, every step making its particular 
note, like the key of a harpsichord. This 
led to another hall on the second story, 
from whence they entered the room 
wdiere Dolph was to sleep. It was large, 
and scantily furnished ; the shutters were 
closed ; but as they wx're much broken, 
there was no want of a circulation of 
air. It appeared to have been that sacred 
chamber, known among Dutch house- 
waves by the name of “the best bed- 
room which is the best furnished room 
in the house, but in which scfirce any 
body is ever permitted to sleep. Its 
splendour, however, was all at an end. 
There w'cre a fc*w broken articles of fur- 
niture about th(' room, and in the centre 
stood a heavy deal table and a large 
arm-chair, both of which had the look 
of being coeval with the mansion. The 
fireplace was wide, and had been fa(icd 
with Dutch tiles, representing Scripture 
stories ; but some of them had fallen out 
of their places, and lay shattered about 
the hearth. The sexton had lit the rush- 
light ; and the doctor, looking fearfully 
about the room, was just exhorting Dolph 
to be of good cheer, and to pluck up a 
stout h(;art, when a noise in the chimney, 
like voices and struggling, struck a sud- 
den panic into the sexton. He took to 
his heels with the lantern ; the doctor 
followed hard after him; the stairs 
groaned and creaked as they hurried 
down, increasing their agitation and 
speed by its noises. The front door 
slammed after them ; and Dolph heard 
them scrambling down the avenue, till 
the sound of their feet was lost in the 
distance. That he did not join in this 
precipitate retreat might have been owing 
to his possessing a little more courage 
than his companions, or perhaps that he 
had caught a glimpse of the cause of their 
dismay, in a nest of chimney swallows, 
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that came tumbling down into the fire- 
place. 

Being now left to himself, he secured 
the front door by a strong bolt and bar ; 
and having seen that the other entrances 
were fastened, he returned to his desolate 
chamber. Having made his supper from 
the basket which the good old cook had 
provided, he locked the chamber door, 
and retired to rest on a mattress in one 
corner. The night was calm and still ; 
and nothing broke upon the profound 
quiet, but the lonely chirping of a cricket 
from the chimney of a distant chamber. 
The rushlight, which stood in the centre 
of the deal table, shed a feeble yellow 
ray, dimly illumining the chamber, and 
making uncouth shapes and shadows on 
the walls, from the clothes which Dolpli 
had thrown over a chair. 

With all his boldness of heart therp 
was something subduing in this desolate 
scene ; and he felt his spirits flag within 
him, as he lay on his hard bed and gazed 
about the room. He was turning over 
in his mind his idle habits, his doubtful 
prospects, and now and th(‘n heaving a 
heavy sigh, as he thought on his poor 
old mother ; for there is nothing like the 
silence and loneliness of night to bring 
dark shadows over the brightest mind. 
By-and-by he thought he heard a sound 
ds if some one was walking below stairs. 
Ho listened, and distinctly heard a step 
on the great staircase. It approached 
solemnly and slowly, tramp — tram|) — 
tramp ! It was evidently the tread of 
some heavy ])ersonage ; and yet how 
could he have got into the house without 
making a noise ? H(^ had examined all 

the fastenings, and was certain that every 
entrance W'as secure. Still the steps ad- 
vanced, tramp — tramp — tramp ! It was 
evident that the person approaching could 
not be a I'obber, the step was too loud 
and deliberate ; a robber would either be 
stealthy or precipitate. And now the 
footsteps had ascended the staircase ; 
they were slowly advancing along the 
passage, resounding through the silent 
and empty apartments. The very cricket 
had ceased its melancholy note, and no- 
thing interrupted their awful distinctness. 
The door^ which had been locked on the 
inside, slowly swung open, as if self- 
moved. Tlic footsteps entered the room ; 
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but no one was to be seen. They passed 
slowly and audibly across it, — tramp — 
tramp — tramp ! but whatever made the 
sound was invisible. Dolph rubbed his 
eyes, and stared about him ; he could sec 
to every part of the dimly-lighted cham- 
ber ; all was vacant ; yet still he heard 
those mysterious footsteps, solemnly 
walking about the chamber. They 
ceased, and all was dead silence. There 
was something more appalling in this in- 
visible visitation, than there would have 
been in any thing that addressed itself to 
the eyesight. It was awfully vague and 
indefinite. He felt his heart beat against 
his ribs ; a cold sweat broke out upon 
his forehead ; he lay for some time in a 
state of violent agitation ; nothing, how- 
ever, occurred to increase his alarm. 
His light gradually burnt down into the 
socket, and he fell asleep. When he 
awoke it was broad daylight ; the sun 
was peering through the cracks of tho 
window-shutters, and the birds were mer- 
rily singing about the house. The bright 
cheery day soon put to flight all the 
terrors of the preceding night. Dolpli 
laughed, or rather tried to laugh, at all | 
that had passed, and endeavoured to per- 
suade himself that it was a mere freak 
of the imagination, conjured up by the 
stories he had heard ; but he was a little 
puzzled to find the door of his room 
locked on the inside, notwithstanding 
that he had positively seen it swing open 
as the footsteps had entered. He re- 
turned to town in a state of considerable 
perplexity ; but he determined to say 
nothing on the subject, until his doubts 
were cither confirmed or removed by 
another night’s watching. His silence 
was a grievous disappointment to the 
gossips, who had gathered at the doctor’s 
mansion. They had prepared their minds 
to hear direful tales; and they were 
almost in a rage at being assured that 
he had nothing to relate. 

The next night, then, Dolph repeated 
his vigil, ^e now entered the house 
with some trepidation. He was particu- 
lar in examining the fastenings of all the 
doors, and securing them well. He 
locked the door of his chflmber and* 
placed a chair against it; tlien having 
despatched his supper, he threw himself 
on his mattress and endeavoured to sleep. 
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It was all in vain; a thousand crowd- 
ing fancies kept him waking. The time 
slowly dragged on, as if minutes were 
spinning themselves out into hours. As 
the night advanced, he grew more and 
more nervous ; and he almost started 
from his couch when he heard the myste- 
rious footstep again on the staircase. Up 
it came, as before, solemnly and slowly, 
tramp — tramp — tramj) ! It approached 
along the passage ; the door again swung 
open, as if there had been neither lock 
nor impediment, and a strange-looking 
figure stalked into the room. It was an 
elderly man, large and robust, clothed 
in the old Flemish fashion. He had on 
a kind of short cloak, with a garment 
under it, belted round the waist; trunk 
hose, with great bunches or bows at the 
knees ; and a pair of russet-boots, very 
large at top, and standing widely from 
his legs. Ilis hat was broad and slouched, 
with a feather trailing over one side. 
His iron-gray hair hung in thick masses 
on his neck ; and he had a short grizzled 
beard. He walked slowly round the 
room, as if examining that all was safe ; 
then hanging his hat on a peg beside the 
door, he sat down in the elbow-chair, 
and leaning his elbow on the table, lie 
fixed his eyes on Dolph with an unmov- 
ing and deadening stare. 

Dolph was not naturally a coward ; 
but he had been brought up in an im- 
plicit belief in ghosts and goblins. A 
thousand stories came swarming to his 
mind that he had heard about this build- 
ing; and as he looked at this strange 
personage, with his uncouth garb, his 
pale visage, his grizzly beard, and his 
fixed, staring, fish-like eye, his teeth 
began to chatter, his hair to rise on his 
head, and a cold sweat to break out all 
over his body. How long he remained 
in this situation he could not tell, for he 
was like one fascinated. Ho could not 
take his gaze off from the spectre ; but 
lay staring at him, with his whole intel- 
lect absorbed in the conteinplation. The 
old man remained seated behind the 
table, without stirring, or turning an eye, 
always keeping a dead s^/Cady glare upon 
Dolph. At length the household cock, 
from a neighbouring fiirm, clapped his 
wings, and gave a loud cheerful crow 
that rung over the fields. At the sound, 


the old man slowly rose, and took down | 
his hat from the peg ; the door opened, 
and closed after him ; ho was heard to 
go slowly down the staircase, tramp — 
tramp — tramp ! — and when he had got 
to the bottom, all was again silent. 
Dolph lay and listened earnestly ; count- 
ed every footfall ; listened, and listened if 
the steps should return, until, exhausted ' 
with watching and agitation, he fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

Daylight again brought fresh courage 
and assurance. Ho would fain have 
considered all that had passed as a mere 
dream ; yet there stood the chair in 
which the unknown had seated himself; 
there was the table on which he had 
leaned ; there was the peg on which lie 
had hung his hat ; and there was the 
door, locked precisely as he himself had 
locked it, with the chair placed against 
it. He hastened down stairs, and exa- 
mined the doors and windows ; all were 
exactly in the same state in which he 
had left them, and there was no appa- 
rent way by which any being could have 
entered and left the house, without leav- 
ing some trace behind. ‘‘ Poh !” said 
Dolph to himself, “ it was all a dream 
— but it would dot do ; the more he en- 
deavoured to shake the scene oflT from 
his mind, the more it haunted him. 

Though he persisted in a strict siledcc 
as to all that he had seen and heard, yet 
his looks betrayed the uncomfortable 
night that he had passed. It was evi- 
dent that there was something wonderful 
hidden under this mysterious reserve. 
The doctor took him into the study, 
locked th(; door, and sought to have a 
full and confidential communication ; but 
he could get nothing out of him. Frau 
Ilsy took him aside into the pantry, but 
to ns little purpose ; and Peter dc Groodt 
held him by the button for' a full hour, 
in the churchyard, the very place to got 
at the bottom of a ghost-story, but came 
off not a whit wiser than the rest. It is 
always the case, however, that one truth 
concealed makes a dozen current lies. 

It is like a guinea locked up in a bank, 
that has a dozen paper representatives. 
Before the day was over, the neighbour- 
hood was full of reports. Soipe said that 
Dolph Heyliger watched in the Haunted 
House, with pistols loaded with silver 
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bullets ; others, that he had a long talk 
with a spectre without a head ; others, 
that Doctor Knipperhausen and the sex- 
ton had been hunted down the Bowery 
Lane, and quite into town, by a legion 
of ghosts of their customers. Some 
shook their heads ; and thought it a 
shame that the doctor should put Dolph 
to pass the night alone in that dismal 
Iiouso, where he might be spirited away, 
no one knew whither ; while others ob- 
served, with a shrug, that if the devil did 
carry off the youngster, it would but be 
taking his own. 

These rumours at length reached the 
cars of the good Dame Ilcyligor, and, 
as may be supposed, threw her into a 
terrible alarm. For her son to have op- 
posed himself to danger from living foes, 
would have been nothing so dreadful in 
her eyes, as to dare alone the terrors of 
the Haunted House. She hastened to 
the doctor’s, and passed a great part of 
the day in attcm])ting to dissuade Dolph 
from repeating his vigil ; she told him a 
score of talcs, wdiieh her gossiping 
friends had just related to Ikt, of persons 
who had been carried off, when watching 
alone, in old ruinous houses. It was all 
to no effect. Dolj)h*b pride, as w^cll as 
curiosity, was piqued. He endeavoured 
to calm the apprehensions of his mother, 
and to assure her that there was no 
truth in all the rumours she had heard. 
She looked at him dubiously, and sliook 
her head ; but finding his determination 
was not to be shaken, she brought him 
a little thick Dutch Bible, with brass 
clasps, to take with him, as a sword 
w'herewith to fight the powers of dark- 
ness; and, lest that might not be sufficient, 
the housekeeper gave him the Ileidel- 
burgh catechism by way of dagger. 

The next night, therefore, ])olph took 
up his quarters for the third time in the 
old mansion. Whether dream or not, 
the same thing was repeated. To- 
wards midnight, when every thing was 
still, the same sound echoed through 
the empty halls — tramp — tramp — tramp ! 
The stairs were again ascended; the 
door again swung open; the old man 
entered ; walked round the room ; hung 
up his b^it, and seated himself by the 
table. The same fear and trembling 
came over poor Dolph, though not in so 


violent a degree. He lay in the same 
way, motionless and fascinated, staring 
at the figure, which regarded him us 
before with a dead, fixed, chilling gaze. 
In this way they remained for a long 
time, till, by degrees, Dolph’s courage 
began gradually to revive. Whether 
alive or dead, this being had certainly 
some object in his visitation, and he re- 
collected to have heard it said, that 
spirits have no power to speak until they 
are spoken to. Summoning up resolu- 
tion, therefore, and making two or three 
attempts, before he could get his parch- 
ed longue in motion, he addressed the 
unknown in the most solemn form of 
adjuration that he could recollect, and 
demanded to know what was the motive 
of his visit. 

No sooner had he finished, than the 
old man rose, took down his hat, the 
door opemid, and he went out, looking 
back ujion Dolph just as he crossed the 
threshold, ns if expecting him to follow. 
The youngster did not hesitate an in- 
stant. He took the candle in his hand, 
and tlie Bible under his arm, and obeyed 
the tacit invitation. The candle emitted 
a feeble, uncertain ray; but still he could 
see the figure before him, slowly de- 
scending the stairs. He followed, trem- 
bling. When it had reached the liottom 
of the stairs, it turned through the hall 
towards the back door of the mansion. 
Dolph held the light over the balustrades; 
but, in his eagerness to catch a sight of 
the unknown, he flared his feeble taper 
so suddejily, that it went out. Still there 
was sufficient light from the pale moon- 
beams, that fell through a narrow win- 
dow, to give him an indistinct view of 
the figure, near the door. He followed, 
therefore, down stairs, and turned to- 
wards the j)lace; but when he had got 
there, the unknown had disappeared. 
The door remained fast barred and 
bolted ; there was no other mode of exit ; 
yet the being, whatever he might be, 
was gone. ^Ile unfastened the door, and 
looked out into the fields. It was a hazy, 
moonlight night, so that the eye could 
distinguish ol^ccts at some distance. He 
thought he saw the unknown in a foot- 
path that led from the do8r. He was 
not mistaken ; but how had he got out of 
the house ? He did not pause to think, 
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but followed on. The old man proceeded 
at a measured pace, without looking 
about him, his footsteps sounding on the 
hard ground. He passed through the 
orchard of apple trees that stood near 
the house, always keeping the footpath. 
It led to a well, situated in a little hollow 
which had supplied the farm with water. 
Just at this well Dolph lost sight of him. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked again ; 
but nothing was to be seen of the un- 
known. He reached the well, but no- 
body was there. All the surrounding 
ground was open and clear ; there was 
no bush nor hiding-place. He looked 
down the well and saw, at a great depth, 
the reflection of the sky in the still water. 
After remaining here for some time, with- 
out seeing or hearing any thing more of 
his mysterious conductor, he returned to 
the house, full of awe and wonder. He 
bolted the door, groped his way back to 
bed, and it was long before he could 
compose himself to sleep. 

His dreams were strange and troubled. 
He thought he was following the old 
man along the side of a great river, until 
they came to a vessel that was on the 
point of sailing ; and that his conductor 
led him on board and vanished. He 
remembered the commander of the vessel, 
a short swarthy man, with crisped black 
hair, blind of one eye, and lame of one 
leg ; but the rest of his dream was very 
confused. Sometimes he was sailing; 
sometimes on shore ; now amidst storms 
and tempests, and now wandering quietly 
in unknown streets. The figure of the 
old man was strangely mingled up with 
the incidents of the dream ; and the 
whole distinctly wound up by his finding 
himself on board of the vessel again, 
returning home, with a great bag of 
money ! 

When he awoke, the gray, cool light 
of dawn was streaking the horizon, and 
the cocks passing the riveil from farm 
to farm throughout the country. He 
rose more harassed and perplexed than 
ever. He was singularly confounded by 
all that he had seen and dreamt, and 
began to doubt whether Ws mind was 
n<ot affected, and whether all that was 
passing in bis thoughts might not be 
mere feverish fantasy. In his present 
state of mind, he did not feel disposed to 


return immediately to the doctor’s, and 
undergo the cross-questioning of the 
household. He made a scanty breakfast, 
therefore, on the remains of the last 
night’s provisions, and then wandered 
out into the fields to meditate on all that 
had befallen him. Lost in thought, he 
rambled about, gradually approaching 
the town, until the morning was far 
advanced, when he was roused by a 
hurry and bustle around him. He found 
himself near the water’s edge, in a throng 
of people, hurrying to a pier, where there 
was a vessel ready to make sail. He 
was unconsciously carried along by the 
impulse of the crowd, and found that it 
was a sloop, on the point of sailing up 
the Hudson to Albany. There was much 
leave-taking, and kissing of old women 
and children, and great activity in carry- 
ing on board baskets of bread and cakes, 
and provisions of all kinds, notwithstand- 
ing the mighty joints of meat that dangled 
over the stern ; for a voyage to Albany 
was an expedition of great moment in 
those days. The commander of the 
sloop was hurrying about, and giving a 
world of orders, which were not very 
strictly attended to ; one man biiing busy 
in lighting his ])i^e, and another in 
sharpening his snicker-snee. 

The appearance of the commander 
suddenly caught Dolph’s altention. He' 
was short and swarthy, with crisped 
black hair ; blind of one eye, and lame 
of one leg — the very commander that he 
had seen in his dream ! Surprised and 
aroused, he considered the scene more 
attentively, and recalled still further 
traces of his dream : the appearance of 
the vessel, of the river, and a variety of 
other objects, accorded with the imper- 
fect images vaguely rising to recollection. 

As he stood musing on these circum- 
stances, the captain suddenly* called to 
him in Dutch, “ Step on board, young 
man, or you’ll be left behind !” He was 
startled by the summons ; he saw that 
the sloop w’^as cast loose, and was actu- 
ally moving from the pier ; it seemed as 
if he was actuated by some irresistible 
impulse ; he sprang upon the deck, and 
the next moment the sloop was hurried 
off by the wdnd and tide. Dolph’s 
thoughts and feelings were all in tumult 
and confusion. lie had been strongly 
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worked upon by the events that had fore, Dolph was satisfied he would have 
recently hcfallcn him, and could not hut time enough to reflect, and to make up 
think that there was some connexion his mind as to what he should do when 
between his present situation and his he arrived at Albany. The captain, 
last night’s dream. He felt as if he was with his blind eye, and lame leg, would, 
under supernatural influence; and he it is true, bring his strange dream to 
tried to assure himself with an old and mind, and perplex him sadly for a few 
favourite maxim of his, that “ one way moments ; hut of late his life had been 
or other, all would turn out for the best.” made up so much of dreams and realities, 

i^For a moment, the indignation of the his nights and days had been so jumbled 
doctor at his departure, without leave, together, that he seemed to be moving 
passed across his mind, but that was continually in a delusion. There is al- 
rnattcr of little moment ; then he thought ways, however, a kind of vagabond con- 
of the distress of his mother at his strange solution in a man’s having nothing in 
disappearance, and the idea gave him this world to lose ; with this Dolph com- 
a sudden pang : he would have entreated forted his heart, and determined to make 
to be put on shore ; but he knew with the most of the present enjoyment, 
such wind and tide the entreaty would In the second day of thcj voyage they 
have been in vain. Then the inspiring came to the Highlands. It was the latter 
Jove of novelty and adventure came rush- part of a calm, sultry day, that they 
ing in full tide through his bosom ; he floated gently with the tide between these 
felt himself launched strangely and sud- stern mountains. There was that per- 
denly on the world, and under full way feet quiet which prevails over nature in 
to explore the regions of wonder that lay the languor of summer heat ; the turning 
up this mighty river, and beyond those of a plank, or the accidcuital falling of an 
blue mountains that had bounded his oar on deck, was echoed from the rnoun- 

I horizon since childhood. While he was tain-side, and rev(jrberatcd along the 
lost ill this whirl of thought, the sails shores; and if by chance the captain 
strained to the breezy; the shores seemed ghve a shout of command, there were 
to hurry away behind him ; and, before airy tongues that mocked it from every 
he p(*rfectly recovered his self-possession, cl ill. 

•the sloop was ploughing her way past : Dolph gazed about him in mute delight 
Spiking-devil and Yonkers, and the tallest and wonder at these scenes of nature’s 
chimney of the Manhattoes had faded magnificence. To the left the Dunder- 
from his sight. berg reared its woody precipices, height 

1 have said that a voyage up the Hud- j over height, foi'est over forest, away into 
son in those days w’as an undertaking of the deep summer sky. To the right 
some moment ; indeed, it w^as as much strutted forth the bold promontory of 
thought of as a voyage to Europe is at Anthony’s Nose, with a solitary eagle 
present. The sloops were oflcn many wheeling about it ; while beyond, moun- 
days on the way ; the cautious navigators j tain succeeded to mountain, until they 
taking in sail when it blew fresh, and 1 seemed to lock their arms together, and 
coming to anchor at night ; and stopping [ confine this mighty river in their cm- 
to send the boat ashore for milk for tea, | braces. There was a feeling of quiet 
without which it w\as impossible for the ! luxury in gazing at the broad, green 
worthy old lady-passengers to subsist. | bosoms, here and there scooped out 
And then there were the much-talked-of ^ among the precipices; or at woodlands 
perils of the Tappaan Zee, and the High- liigh in air, nodding over the edge of 
lands. Ill short, a prudent Dutch burgher some beetling bluff, and their foliage all 
would talk of such a voyage for months, transparent in the yellow sunshine, 
and even years, beforehand ; and never In the midst of his admiration, Dolph 
undertook it without putting his affairs in remarked a^ile of bright, snowy clouds 
order, making his will, and having peering above the westc;^ heights. •It 
prayer^ said for him in the Low-Dutch was succeeded by another and another, 
churches. each seemingly pushing onwards its pre- 

In the course of such a voyage, there- decessor, and towering, with dazzling 
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brilliancy, in the deep blue atmosphere ; foam. The captain saw the danger, 
and now muttering peals of thunder were and cried out to lower the sail. Before 
faintly heard rolling behind the moun- the order could bo obeyed the flaw struck 
tains. The river, hitherto still and the sloop, and threw her on her beam- 
glassy, reflecting pictures of the sky and ends. Every thing now was fright and 
land, now showed a dark ripple at a confusion ; the flapping of the sails, the 
distance, as the breeze came creeping up whistling and rushing of the wind, the 
it. The fish-hawks wheeled and scream- bawling of the captain and crew, the 
cd, and sought their nests on the high shrieking of the passengers, all mingled 
dry trees ; the crows flew clamorously with the rolling and bellowing of the 
to the crevices of the rocks, and all thunder. In the midst of the uproar the 
nature seemed conscious of the approach- sloop righted ; at the same time the 
ing thunder-gust. mainsail shifted, the boom came sweep- 

The clouds now rolled in volumes over ing the quarter-deck, and Dolph, who 
the mountain tops ; their summits still was •gazing unguardedly at the clouds, 
bright and snowy, but the lower parts of found himself, in a moment, floundering 
an inky blackness. The rain began to in the river. 

patter down in broad and scattered drops ; For once in his life one of his idle 

the wind freshened, and curled up the accomplishments was of use to him. 
waves; at length it seemed as if the The many truant hours which he had 
bellying clouds were torn open by the devoted to sporting in the Hudson had 
mountain tops, and comjilete torrents of made him an expert swimmer ; yet with 
rain came rattling down. The light- all his strength and skill, he found great 
ning leaped from cloud to cloud, and difficulty in reaching the shore. His 
streamed quivering against the rocks, disappearance from the deck had not 
splitting and rending the stoutest forest been noticed by the crew, who were all 
trees. The thunder burst in tremendous occupied by their own danger. The 
explosions ; the peals were echoed from sloop was driven along with inconceiva- 
mountain to mountain; they crashed upoh blc rapidity. She had hard work to 
Dunderberg, and rolled up the long defile weather a long promontory on the eastern 
of the highlands, each headland making shore, round which the river turned, and 
a new echo, until old Bull Hill seemed to which completely shut her from Doljih’s 
bellow back the storm. view. 

For a time the scudding rack and mist, It was on a point of the w^estern shore 
and the sheeted rain, almost hid the land- that he had landed, and, scrambling uj) 
scape from the sight. There was a fear- the rocks, ho threw himself, faint and 
ful gloom, illumined still more fearfully exhausted, at the foot of a tree. By dc- 
by the streams of lightning which glit- grees the thunder-gust passed over. The 
tered among the raindrops. Never had clouds rolled away to the east, where 
Dolph beheld such an absolute warring they lay piled in feathery masses, tinted 
of the elements ; it seemed as if the with the last rays of the sun. The dis- 
storm was tearing and rending its way tant play of the lightning might be still 
through this mountain defile, and had seen about their dark bases, and now and 
brought all the artillery of heaven into then might be heard the faint muttering 
action. of the thunder. Dolph rose, and sought 

The vessel was hurried on by the about to see if any path led from the 
increasing wind, until she came to where shore, but all was savage and trackless, 
the river makes a sudden bend, the only The rocks were piled upon each other ; 
one in the whole course of its majestic great trunks of trees lay shattered about, 
career.* Just as they turned the point, as they had been blown down by strong 
a violent flaw of wind came sweeping winds which draw through these moun- 
down a mountain-gully, bending the tains, or had fallen through age. The 
forest before i(, and, in a moment, lash- rocks, too, were overhung with wild 
ing up the river into white froth and vines and briars, which completely mat- 
ted themselves together, and opposed a 
♦ This must have been the bend at West Point, barrier to all ingress ; every movement 
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that he made shook down a shower from 
the dripping foliage. He attempted to 
scale one of these almost perpendicular 
heights ; but, though strong and agile, he 
found it an Herculean undertaking. Often 
he was suj)portcd merely by crumbling 
• projections of the rock, and sometimes he 
clung to roots and branches of trees, and 
hung almost suspended in the air. The 
^,^ood-pigcon came cleaving his whistling 
flight by him, and the eagle screamed 
from the brow of the impending cliff. As 
he was thus clambering, he was on the 
point of seizing hold of a rshrub to aid his 
ascent, when something rustled among 
the leaves, and he saw a snake quivering 
along like lightning, almost from under 
his hand. It coiled itself up immediately, 
in an attitude of defiance, with flattened 
head, distended jaws, and quickly vibra- 
ting tongue, that played like a little 
flame about its mouth. Dolph’s heart 
turned faint within him, and he had well 
nigh let go his hold, and tumbled down 
the precipice. The serpent stood on the 
defensive but for an instant ; it was an 
instinctive movement of defence ; and, 
finding there was no attack, it glided 
away into a clefl of the rock. Dolph’s 
eye followed it with fearful intensity; and 
he saw at a glance that he was in the 
• vicinity of a nest of adders, that lay 
knotted, and writhing, and hissing in the 
chasm. He hastened with all sjXicd to 
escape from so frightful a neighbourhood. 
Ilis imagination was full of this new hor- 
ror ; he saw an adder in every curling 
vine, and heard the tail of a rattlesnake 
in every dry leaf that rustled. 

At length he succeeded in scrambling 
to the summit of a precipice ; but it was 
covered by a dense forest. Wherever he 
could gain a look-out between the trees, 
he saw that the coast rose in heights and 
cliffs, one rising beyond another, until 
huge mountains overtopped the whole. 
There were no signs of cultivation, nor 
any smoke curling amongst the trees 
to indicate a human residence. Kvery 
thing was wild and solitary. As he was 
standing on the edge of a precipice that 
overlooked a deep ravine fringed with 
trees, his feet detached a great fragment 
of rock»; it fell, crashing its way through 
the tree tops, down into the chasm. A 
loud whoop, or rather yell, issued from 
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the bottom of the glen ; the moment after 
there was the report of a gun; and a 
ball came whistling over his head, cutting 
the twigs and leaves, and burying itself 
deep in the bark of a chestnut tree. 

Dolph did not wait for a second shot, 
but made a precipitate retreat ; fearing 
every mompnt to hear the enemy in pur- 
suit. He succeeded, however, in return- 
ing unmolested to the shore, and deter- 
mined to penetrate no farther into a 
country so beset with savage perils. 

He sat himself down, dripping, discon- 
solately, on a wet stone. What was 
to be done? where was he to shelter 
himself? The hour of repose was ap- 
proaching ; the birds were seeking their 
nests, the bat began to flit about in the 
twilight, and the night-hawk, soaring 
high in heaven, seemed to be calling out 
the stars. Night gradually closed in, 
and wrapped every thing in gloom ; and 
though it was the latter part of summer, 
yet the breeze stealing along the river, 
and among these dripping forests, was 
chilly and penetrating, especially to a 
half-drowned man. 

As he sat drooping and despondent in 
this comfortless condition, he perceived a 
light gleaming through the trees near the 
shore, where the winding of the river 
made a deep bay. It cheered him with 
the hopes that there might be some hu- 
man habitation where he might get some- 
thing to appease the clamorous cravings 
of his stomach, and, what was equally 
necessary ii^is shipwrecked condition, 
a comfortable shelter for the night. It 
was with extreme difficulty that he made 
his way towards the light, along ledges 
of rocks, down which he was in danger 
of sliding into the river, and over great 
trunks of fallen trees ; some of which 
had been blown down in the laic storm, 
and lay so thickly together, that he had 
to struggle through their branches. At 
length he came to the brow of a rock 
that overhung a small dell, from whence 
the light {proceeded. It was from a fire 
at the foot of a great tree that stood in 
the midst of a grassy interval or plat 
among the^ocks. The fire cast up a 
red glare among the gr|(y crags, sHid 
impending trees ; leaving chasms of deep 
gloom, that resembled entrances to ca- 
verns. A small brook rippled close by, 
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betrayed by the quivering reflection of 
the flame. There were two figures mov- 
ing about the fire, and others squatted 
before it. As they were between him 
and the light, they were in complete 
shadow: but one of them happening to 
move round to the opposite side, I>)lph 
was startled at perceiving, by the full 
glare falling on painted features, and 
glittering on silver ornaments, that he 
was an Indian. He now looked more 
narrowly, and saw guns leaning against 
a tree, and a dead body lying on the 
ground. 

Dolph began to doubt whether he was 
not in a worse condition than before; 
here was the very fixi that liad fired at 
him from the glen. He endeavoured to 
retreat quietly, not caring to entrust him- 
self to these half-human beings in so 
savage and lonely a place. It was too 
late : the Indian, with that eagle quick- 
ness of eye so remarkable in his race, 
perceived something stirring among the 
bushes on the rock : he seized one of the 
guns that leaned against the tree ; one 
moment more, and Dolph might have 
had his passion for adventure cured by a 
bullet. He hallooed loudly, with the In- 
dian salutation of friendsliip ; the whole 
party sprang upon their feet ; the salu- 
tation was returned, and the straggler 
was invited to join them at the fire. 

On approacliing, he found, to his con- 
solation, that the party was composed of 
white men, as well as Indians. One, 
who was evidently the ijpcipal per- 
sonage, or commander, was seated on a 
trunk of a tree before the fire. He was 
a large, stout man, somewhat advanced 
in life, but hale and hearty. His face 
was bronzed almost to the colour of an 
Indian’s ; he had strong but rather jovial 
features, an aquiline nose, and a mouth 
shaped like a mastilf’s. llis face was 
half thrown in shade by a broad hat, 
with a buck’s tail in it. His gray hair 
hung short in his neck. He wore a hunt- 
ing-frock, with Indian Icggingc, and rno- 
cassons, and a tomahawk in the broad 
wampum-belt round his waist. As Dolph 
caught a distinct view of his* person and 
features, he w^qs struck with something 
that reminded him of the old man of the 
Haunted House. The man before him, 
however, was different in his dress and 
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age ; he was more cheery too in his 
aspect, and it was hard to define where 
the vague resemblance lay: but a resem- 
blance there certainly was. Dolph felt 
some degree of awe in approaching him ; 
but was assured by the frank, hearty 
welcome with which he was received. 
As he cast his eyes about, too, he was 
still further encouraged, by perceiving 
that the dead body, which had caused 
him some alarm, was that of a deer ; and 
his satisfaction was complete in discern- 
ing, by the savoury steams which issued 
from a kettle, suspended by a hooked 
stick over the fire, that there was a part 
cooking for the evening’s repast. 

He now found that he had fallen in 
with a rambling hunting-party ; such as 
often took place in those days among the 
settlers along the river. The hunter is 
always hospitable ; and nothing makes 
men more social and unceremonious than 
meeting in the wilderness. The com- 
mander of the party poured him out a 
dram of cheering liquor, which he gave 
him with a merry leer, to warm his 
heart ; and ordered one of his followers 
to fetch some garments from a pinnace, 
which was moored in a cove close by ; 
while those in which our hero was drip- 
ping might be dried before the fire. 

Dolph found, as he had suspected, that 
the shot from the glen, which had come 
so near giving him his quietus when on 
the precipice, was from the party before 
him. He had nearly crushed one of 
them by the fragment of rock which he 
had detached ; and the jovial old hunter, 
in the broad hat and buck tail, had fired 
at the place where he saw the bushes 
move, supposing it to be some wild ani- 
mal. He laughed heartily at the blun- 
der ; it being what is considered an 
exceeding good joke among hunters ; 
“ but, faith, my lad,” said he, “ if I had 
but caught a glimjisc of you to take sight 
at, you would have followed the rock. 
Antony Vander Hey den is seldom known 
to miss his aim.” These last words 
were at once a clue to Dolph ’s curiosity; 
and a few questions let him completely 
into the character of the man before him, 
and of his band of woodland rangers. 
The commander in the broad Iiat and 
hunting- frock was no less a personage 
than the Heer Antony Vander Hey den, 
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of Albany, of whom Dolph had many a 
time heard. He was, in fact, the hero 
of many a story ; being a man of singu- 
lar humours and whimsical habits, that 
were matters of wonder to his quiet 
Dutch neighbours. As he was a man of 
property, having had a father before him, 
from whom he inherited large tracts of 
wild land, and whole barrels full of 
^ w ampum, he could indulge his humours 
Trwithout control. Instead of staying qui- 
etly at home ; eating and drinking at 
regular meal-times ,* amusing himself by 
smoking his pipe on the bench before the 
door ; and then turning into a comforta- 
ble bed at night ; he delighted in all 
kinds of rough, wild expeditions. He 
was never so happy as when on a hunt- 
ing-party in the wilderness, sleeping un- 
der trees or bark-sheds, or cruising down 
the river, or on some woodland lake, 
fishing and fowling, and living the Lord 
knows how. 

He was a great friend to Indians, and 
to an Indian mode of life ; which he con- 
sidered true natural liberty and manly 
enjoyment. When at home he had al- 
ways several Indian hangers-on, who 
loitered about his house, sleeping like 
hounds in the sunShinc, or preparing 
hunting and fishing-tackle for some new 
expedition, or shooting at marks with 
*bows and arrows. 

Over these vagrant beings Heer An- 
tony had as perfect command as a hunts- 
man over his jiack ; though they were 
great nuisances to the regular people of 
his neighbourhood. As he was a rich 
man, no one ventured to thwart his hu- 
mours ; indeed, lie had a hearty joyous 
manner about him, that made him uni- 
versally popular. He would troll a Dutch 
song as he tramped along the street ; 
hail every one a mile off ; and when he 
entered a’ house, he would slap the good 
man familiarly on the back, shake him 
by the hand till he roared, and kiss his 
wife and daughters before his face — in 
short, there was no pride nor ill-humour 
about Heer Antony. 

Besides his Indian hangers-on, he had 
three or four humble friends among the 
white men, who looked up to him as a 
patron,,^and had the run of his kitchen, 
and the favour of being taken with him 
occasionally on his expeditions. It was 


with a medley of such retainers that he 
was at present on a cruise along the 
shores of the Hudson, in a pinnace which 
he kept for his own recreation. There 
were two white men with him, dressed 
partly in the Indian style, with mocassons 
and hunting-shirts ; the rest of his crew 
consisted of four favourite Indians. They 
had been prowling about the river, with- 
out any definite object, until they found 
themselves in the highlands, where they 
had passed two or three days, hunting 
the deer which still lingered among these 
mountains. 

“ It is a lucky circumstance, young 
man,” said Antony Vandcr Ilcyden, 
“ that you happened to be knocked over- 
])oard to-day ; as to-morrow morning we 
start early on our return liomewards ; 
and you miglit then have looked in vain 
for a meal among these mountains — but 
come, lads, stir about ! stir about ! Let’s 
see what prog w^e have for supper ; the 
kettle has boiled long enough; my sto- 
mach cries cupboard ; and I’ll warrant 
our guest is in no mood to dally with his 
trencher.” 

There was a bustle now in the little 
encampment ; one took off the kettle and 
turned a part of the contents into a huge 
wooden bow l. Another prepared a flat 
rock for a table ; while a third brought 
various utensils from the pinnace, which 
was moored close by ; and I leer Antony 
himself brought a flask or two of precious 
liquor from his own private locker ; know- 
ing his boon companions loo well to trust 
any of them wdth the k(jy. 

A rude but hearty repast was soon 
spread ; consisting of venison smoking 
from the kettle, with cold bacon, boiled 
Indian corn, and mighty loaves of good 
brown household bread. Never had 
Dolph made a more delicious repast ; and 
when he had washed it down by two or 
three draughts from the Heer Antony’s 
flask, and felt the jolly liquor sending its 
w'armth through his veins, and glowdng 
round his very heart, he would not have 
changed Ins situation, no, not with the 
governor of the province. 

The Hee^ Antony, too, grew chirping 
and joyous ; told half a doj^n fat stories, 
at which his white followers laughed im- 
moderately, though the Indians, as usual, 
maintained an invincible gravity. 
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This is your true life, my boy !” 
said he, slapping Dolph on the shoulder ; 
“ a man is never a man till he can defy 
wind and weather, range woods and wilds, 
sleep under a tree, and live on basswood 
leaves !” 

And then would he sing a stave or two 
of a Dutch drinking-song, swaying a 
short, squab Dutch bottle in his hand, 
while his myrmidons would join in 
chorus, until the woods echoed again ; — 
as the good old song has it : 

“ Thoy all with a shout made the elements ring. 

So soon as the office was o’er ; 

To leasiing they went, with true merriment, 

And tippled strong liquor gillore.” 

In the midst of his joviality, however, 
Heer Antony did not lose sight of dis- 
cretion. Though he pushed the bottle 
without reserve to Dolph, yet he always 
took care to help his followers himself, 
knowing the beings he had to deal with ; 
and he was particular in granting but a 
moderate allowance to the Indians. The 
repast being ended, the Indians having 
drunk their liquor, and smoked their 
pipes, now wrapped themselves in their 
blankets, stretched themselves on the 
ground, with their feet to the fire, and 
soon lell asleep, like so many tired 
hounds, 'riio rest of the party remained 
chatting before the fire, which the gloom 
of the forest, and the dampness of the 
air from the late storm, rendered ex- 
tremely grateful and comforting. The 
conversation gradually moderated from 
the hilarity of supper-time, and turned 
upon hunting adventures, and exploits 
and perils in the wilderness ; many of 
which were so strange and improbable, 
that I will not venture to repeat them, 
lest the veracity of Antony Vander 
Hey den and his comrades should be 
brought into question. There were many 
legendary tales told, also, about the river, 
and the settlements on its borders; in 
which valuable kind of lore the Heer 
Antony seemed deeply versed. As the 
sturdy bush-beater sat in a twiked root of 
a tree, that served him for a kind of arm- 
chair, dealing forth those wild stories, with 
the fire glcarr\ing on his strongly -marked 
visage, Dolph ♦was again repeatedly per- 
plexed by something that reminded him 
of the phantom of the Haunted House ; 

— — 

some vague resemblance that could not 
be fixed upon any precise feature or 
lineament, but which pervaded the gene- 
ral air of his countenance and figure. 

The circumstance of Dolph’s falling 
overboard being again discussed, led to 
the relation of divers disasters and sin- 
gular mishaps that had befallen voyagers 
on this great river, particularly in the 
earlier periods of colonial history ; most 
of which the Heer deliberately attributed 
to supernatural causes. Dolph stared at 
his suggestion ; but the old gentleman 
assured him that it was very currently 
believed by the settlers along the river, 
that these highlands were under the do- 
minion of supernatural and mischievous 
beings, which seemed to have taken some 
pique against the Dutch colonists in the 
early time of the settlement. In con- 
sequence of this, they have ever since 
taken particular delight in venting their 
spleen, and indulging their humours, 
upon the Dutch skijipers ; bothering them 
with flaws, head winds, counter-currents, 
and all kinds of impediments ; insomuch, 
that a Dutch navigator was always 
obliged to be exceedingly wary and de- 
liberate in his proceedings ; to come to 
anchor at dusk; to’ drop his peak, or 
take in sail, whenever he saw a swag- 
bellied cloud rolling over the mountains; 
in short, to take so many precautions, " 
that he was oflen apt to be an incredible 
time in toiling up the river. 

Some, he said, believed these mis- 
chievous powers of the air to be evil 
spirits conjured up by the Indian wizards, 
in the early times of the province, to 
revenge themselves on the strangers who 
had dispossessed them of their country. 
They even attributed to their incantations 
the misadventure which befell the re- 
nowned Hendrick Hudson, when he 
sailed so gallantly up this river ‘in quest 
of a northwest passage, and, as he 
thought, run his ship aground ; which 
they affirm was nothing more nor less 
than a spell of these same wizards, to 
prevent his getting to China in this 
direction. 

The greater part, however, Heer An- 
tony observed, accounted for all the 
extraordinary circumstances attending 
this river, and the perplexities of the 
skippers which navigated it, by the old 
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legend of the Storm-ship which haunted 
Point-no-point. On finding Dolph to be 
utterly ignorant of this tradition, the Ilecr 
stared at him for a moment with surprise, 
and wondered where he had passed his 
life, to be uninformed on so important a 
point of history. To pass away the re- 
mainder of the evening, therefore, he 
undertook the talc, as far as his memory 
would serve, in the very words in which 
had been written out by Mynheer 
Selyne, an early poet of the New Ne- 
derlandts. Giving, then, a stir to the fire, 
that sent up its sparks among the trees 
like a little volcano, he adjusted himself 
comfortably in his root of a tree ; and 
throwing back his head, and closing his 
eyes for a few moments, to summon up 
his recollection, he related the following 
legend. 


THE STORM-SIIIP. 

In the golden age of the province of 
the New Netherlands, when it was under 
the sway of Wouter Van Twillcr, other- 
wise called the Doubter, the people of the 
Manhattoes were) alarmed one sultry af- 
ternoon, just about the time of the summer 
solstice, by a tremendous storm of thunder 
and lightning. The rain descended in 
such torrents as absolutely to spatter up 
and smoke along the ground. It seemed 
as if the thunder rattled and rolled over 
the very roofs of the houses ; the light- 
ning was seen to play about the church 
of St. Nicholas, and to strive three times, 
in vain, to strike its weathercock. Garret 
Van Horne^s new chimney was split 
almost from top to bottom ; and DofTue 
Mildeberger was struck speechless from 
his baldfaccd mare, just as he was riding 
into town. In a word, it was one of 
those unparalleled storms, that only 
happen once within the memory of that 
venerable personage, known in all towns 
by the appellation of “ the oldest inha- 
bitant.” 

Great was the terror of the good old 
women of the Manhattoes. They ga- 
thered their children together, and took 
refuge in the collars ; after having hung 
a shot) on the iron point of every bed-post, 
lest it should attract the lightning. At 


length the storm abated ; the thunder 
sunk into a growl, and the setting sun, 
breaking from under the fringed borders 
of the clouds, made the broad bosom of 
the bay to gleam like a sea of molten 
gold. ' 

The word was given from the fort that 
a ship was standing up the bay. It passed 
from mouth to mouth, and street to street, 
and soon put the little ca[)ital in a bustle. 
The arrival of a ship in those early times 
of the settlement, was an event of vast 
importance to the inhabitants. It brought 
them news from the old world, from the 
land of their birth, from which they were 
so completely severed : to the yearly 
ship, too, they looked for their supply of 
luxuries, of finery, of comforts, and almost 
of necessaries. The good vrouw could 
not have her new cap nor new gown until 
the arrival of the ship ; the artist waited 
for it for his tools, the burgomaster for 
his pipe and his supply of Hollands, the 
school hoy for his top and marbles, and 
the lordly landholder for the bricks with 
which he was to build his new mansion. 
Thus every one, rich and poor, great and 
small, looked out for the arrival of the 
ship. It was the great yearly event of 
the town of New Amsterdam ; and from 
one end of the year to the other, the ship 
— the ship — the ship — was the continual 
topic of conversation. 

The ncw^s fi-om the l^rt, therefore, 
brought all the populace down to the 
battery, to behold the wished-for sight. 
It was not exactly the time when she had 
Ixjen expected to arrive, and the circum- 
stance was a matter of some speculation. 
Many were the groups collected about 
the battery. Here and there might be 
seen a burgomaster, of slow and pompous 
gravity, giving his opinion with great 
confidence to a crowd of old women and 
idle boys. At another place was a knot 
of old weather-beaten fellow's, who had 
been seamen or fishermen in their times, 
and were great authorities on such oc- 
casions ,* these gave different opinions, 
and caused great disputes among their 
several adherents : but the man most 
looked up to, and follow'cd and watched 
by the croiwd, was Hans Van Pelt, an old 
Dutch sea-captain retired from thew ser- 
vice, the nautical oracTe of the place. 
He reconnoitred the ship through an 
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ancient telescope, covered with tarry can- 
vass, hummed a Dutch tunc to himself, 
and said nothing. A hum, however, 
from Hans Van Pelt had always more 
weight with the public than a speech from 
another man. 

In the mean time the ship became more 
distinct to the naked eye ; she was a 
stout, round, Dutch-built vessel, with high 
bow and poop, and bearing Dutch colours. 
The evening sun gilded her bellying 
canvass, as she came riding over the long 
waving billows. The sentinel who had 
given notice of her approach, declared, 
that he first got sight of her when she 
was in the centre of the bay ; and that 
she broke suddenly on his sight, just as if 
she had come out of the bosom of the 
black thunder-cloud. The bystanders 
looked at Hans Van Pelt, to see what he 
would say to this report ; Hans Van Pelt 
screwed liis mouth closer together, and 
said nothing ; upon which some shook 
their heads, and others shrugged their 
shoulders. 

The ship was now repeatedly hailed, 
but made no reply, and passing by the 
fort, stood on up the Hudson. A gun 
was brought to bear on her, and with 
some difficulty, loaded and fired by Hans 
Van Pelt, the garrison not being expert 
in artillery. The shot seemed absolutely 
to pass through the ship, and to skip 
along the W'a-ler on the other side, but no 
notice was taken of it ! What was strange, 
she had all her sails set, and sailed right 
against wind and tide, which were both 
down the river. Upon this Hans Van 
Pelt, who w'as likewise harbour-master, 
ordered his boat, and set off to board 
her ; but after rowing two or three hours, 
he returned without success. Sometimes 
he would get within one or two hundred 
yards of her, and then, in a twinkling, 
she would be half a mile off. Some said 
it was because his oars-mcn, who were 
rather pursy and short-winded, stopped 
every now and then to take breath, and 
spit on their hands ; but this it is probable 
y^as a mere scandal. He got near enough, 
li©wcvcr, to see the crew, who were all 
dressed in the Dutch style, the officers in 
doublets and high hats and feathers ; not 
a v» ord was sp6kcn by any one on board ; 
they stood as motionUiss as so many 
statues, and the ship seemed as if left 


to her own government. Thus she kept 
on, away up the river, lessening and 
lessening in the evening sunshine, until 
she faded from sight, like a little while 
cloud melting away in the summer sky. 

The appearance of this ship threw the 
governor into one of the deepest doubts 
that ever beset him in the whole course 
of his administration. Fears w^ere enter- 
tained for the security of the infant set- 
tlements on the river, lest this might I'j 
an enemy’s ship in disguise, sent to take 
possession. The governor called to- 
gether his council repeatedly, to assist 
him with their conjectures. lie sat in 
his chair of state, built of timber from 
the sacred forest of the Hague, and 
smoked his long jasmine pipe, and listened 
to all that his counsellors had to say on 
a subject about which they knew no- 
thing ; but in spite of all the conjecturing 
of the sagest and oldest heads, the go- 
vernor still continued to doubt. 

Messengers were despatched to differ- 
ent places on the river ; but they returned 
without any tidings — the ship had made 
no port. Day after day, and week after 
week, elapsed, but she never returned 
down the Hudson. As, however, the 
council seemed solicitous for intelligence, 
they had it in abundance. The captains 
of the sloops seldom arrived without 
bringing some report of having seen the 
strange ship at the different parts of the 
river ; sometimes near the Palisadoos, 
sometimes off Ooton Point, and some- 
I times in the Highlands ; but she never 
was reported as having been seen above 
the Highlands. The crews of the sloops, 
it is true, generally differed among them- 
selves in their accounts of these appari- 
tions ; but that may have arisen from 
the uncertain situations in which they 
saw her. Sometimes it was by the 
flashes of the thunder-storm lighting up 
a pitchy night, and giving glimpses of 
her careering across Tappaan Zee, or 
the wide waste of Haverstraw Bay. At 
one moment she would appear close upon 
them, as if likely to run them down, and 
would throw them into great bustle and 
alarm ; but tlie next flash would show 
her far off, always sailing against the 
wind. Sometimes, in quiet moonlight 
nights, she would be seen undeV some 
high bluff of the highlands, all in deep 
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shadow, excepting her topsails glittering 
in the moonbeams ; by the time, how- 
ever, that the voyagers would reach the 
place, thercj would be no ship to be seen ; 
and when they had passed on for some dis- 
tance, and looked back, behold ! there 
she was again, with her topsails in the 
moonshine ! Her appearance was always 
just aller, or just before, or just in the 
midst of unruly weather; and she was 
by all the skippers and voyagers 
of the Hudson by the name of “ the 
storm-ship.” 

These reports perplexed the governor 
and his council more than ever ; and it 
would be endless to reiieat the conjec- 
tures and opinions that were uttered on 
the subject. Some quoted cases in point, 
of ships seen off the coast of New Eng- 
land, navigated by witches and goblins. 
Old Hans Van Pelt, who liad l)een more 
than once to thci Dutch colony at the 
Caj)e of Good Hope, insisted that this 
must be the Flying Dutchman which had 
so long haunted 'J'ablo Bay ; but Ixjing 
unable to make port, had now sought 
another harbour. Others suggested, 
that, if it really was a supernatural ap- 
parition, as there was every natural rea- 
son to believe, it mtght be Hendrick 
Hudson, and his crew of the Half-moon ; 
who, it was well known, had once run 
aground in the upj)er part of the river, 
in seeking a northwest passage to 
China. This opinion had very little 
weight with the governor, but it passed 
current out of doors ; for indeed it had 
already been reported, that Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew^ liaunted the Kaat- 
skill Mountain ; and it appeared very 
reasonable to suppose, that his ship 
might infest the river w^here the enter- 
prise was baffled, or that it might bear 
the shadowy ennv to their p(iriodical 
revels in the mountain. 

Other events occurred to occupy the 
thoughts and doubts of the sage Woutcr 
and his council, and the Storrn-ship 
ceased to be a subject of deliberation at 
the board. It continued, however, to be 
a matter of popular belief and marvellous 
anecdote through the whole time of the 
Dutch government, and particularly just 
before the capture of New Amsterdam, 
and the sifbjugation of the province by 
the English squadron. About that time 
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the Storm-ship was repeatedly seen in 
the Tappaan Zee, and about Weehawk, 
and even down as far as Hoboken ; and 
her appearance was supposed to be omi- 
nous of the approaching squall in public 
affairs, and the downfall of Dutch domi- 
nation. 

Since that time we have no authentic 
accounts of her ; though it is said she 
still haunts the Highlands, and cruises 
about Point-no-point. P( ople who live 
along the river, insist that they some- 
times see her in sumrne i moonlight ; and 
that in a deep still midnight they have 
heard the chant of her crew, as if heav- 
ing the lead ; but sights and sounds are 
so deceptive along the mountainous 
shores, and about the wide bays and 
long roaches of this great river, that I 
confess I have very strong doubts upon 
the subject. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that strange 
things have been seen in these highlands 
in storms, which arc considered as con- 
nected with the old story of the ship. 
The captains of the river-craft talk of a 
little bulbous-bottomcd Dutch goblin, in 
trunk hose and sugar-loaf hat, with a 
speaking-trumpet in his hand, w hich they 
say keeps about the Dunderberg.'^ They 
declfirc that they have bc;ard him, in 
stormy w^eather, in the midst of the tur- 
moil, giving orders in Low-Dutch for 
the l>iping up of a fresh gust of wind, or 
the rattling off of another thunderclap. 
That sometimes he has been seen sur- 
rounded by a crew of little imps in broad 
breeches and short doublets; tumbling 
head over heels in the rack and mist, 
and playing a thousand gambols in the 
air; or buzzing like a swarm of flies 
about Anthony’s Nose; and that, at 
such times, the hurry-scurry of the 
storm was always greatest. One time 
a sloop, in passing by the Dunderberg, 
was overtaken by a thunder-gust, that 
came scouring round the mountain, and 
seemed to burst just over the vessel. 
Though tight^and well ballasted, yet she 
laboured dreadfully, until the water came 
over the gunwale. • All the crew were 
amazed, whei^ it was discovered that 
there was a little white sugar^oaf hat on* 
the mast-head, which was known at 

♦ I. €, The “Thunder-Mountain,” so called from 
its echoes. 
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once to be the hat of the Heer of the 
Dunderberg. Nobody, however, dared 
to climb to the mast-head, and get rid of 
this terrible hat. The sloop continued 
labouring and rocking, as if she would 
have rolled her mast overboard. She 
seemed in continual danger either of up- 
setting or of running on shore. In this 
way she drove quite through the High- 
lands, until she had passed Pollopol’s 
Island, where, it is said, the jurisdiction 
of the Dunderberg potentate ceases. No 
sooner had she passed this bourne, than 
the little hat, all at once, spun up into 
the air like a top ; whirled up all the 
clouds into a vortex, and hurried them 
back to the summit of the Dunderberg ; 
while the sloop righted herself, and 
sailed on as quietly as if in a mill-pond. 
Nothing saved her from utter wreck but 
the fortunate circumstance of having a 
horse-shoe nailed against the mast; a 
wise precaution against evil spirits, 
which has since been adopted by all the 
Dutch captains that navigate this haunted 
river. 

There is another story told of this 
foul-weather urchin, by Skipper Daniel 
Ouslcsticker, of Fish Hill, who was never 
known to tell a lie. lie declared, that, 
in a severe squall, he saw him seated 
astride of his bowsprit, riding the sloop 
ashore, full butt against Anthony’s nose, 
and that he was exorcised by Dominie 
Van Gieson, of Esopus, who happened 
to be on board, and who sung the hymn 
of St. Nicholas ; whereupon the goblin 
threw himself up in the air like a ball, 
and went off in a whirlwind, carrying 
away with him the nightcap of the Do- 
minie’s wife ; which was discovered the 
next Sunday morning hanging on the 
weathercock of Esopus’ church steeple, 
at least forty miles off! After several 
events of this kind had taken place, the 
regular skippers of the river, for a long 
time, did not venture to pass the Dundci’- 
berg, without lowering their peaks, out 
of homage to the Heer of tlie Mountain ; 
and it was observed that all such as paid 
this tribute of respect were sufTered to 
pass unmolested. 


“ Such,” said Antony Vandcr Hey den, 
“ are a few of the stories written down 


by Selync the poet, concerning this 
Storm-ship ; which he affirms to have 
brought this colony of mischievous imps 
into the province, from some old ghost- 
ridden country of Europe. I could give 
you a host more, if necessary; for all 
the accidents that so often befall the 
river-craft in the Highlands are said to 
be tricks played off by these imps of the 
Dunderberg ; but I see that you are nod- 
ding, so let us turn in for the night.”*^' 

The moon had just raised her silver 
horns above the round back of Old Bull 
Hill, and lit up the gray rocks and shag- 
ged forests, and glittered on the waving 
bosom of the river. The night dew was 
falling, and the late gloomy mountains 
began to soften and put on a gray aerial 
tint in the dewy light. The hunters 
stirred the fire, and threw on fresh fuel 
to qualify the damp of the night air. 
They then prepared a bed of branches 
and dry leaves under a ledge of rocks 
for Dolph ; while Antony Vander Hey- 
den, wrapping himself up in a huge coat 
made of skins, stretched himself before 
the fire. It was some time, however, 
before Dolph could close his eyes. He 
lay contemplating the strange scene 
before him : the Wild wwds and rocks 
around ; the fire throwing fitful gleams 
on the faces of the sleeping savages ; 
and the Heer Antony, too, who so singU- 

* Among the superstitions which prevailed in 
the colonics, during the early times of the settle- 
ments, there seems to have been a singular one 
about phantom-ships. The superstitious fancies of 
men are always apt to turn upon those objects 
which concern their daily occupations. The soli- 
tary ship, which, from year to year, came like a 
raven in the wilderness, bringing to the inhabitants 
of a settlement the comforts of Tile Irom the world 
from which they were cut off, was apt to be pre- 
sent to their dreams, whether sleejiing or waking. 
The accidental sight from shore of a sail gliding 
along the horizon in those, as yet, lonely seas, was 
apt to be a matter of much talk and speculation. 
There is mention made in one of the early New 
England writers, of a ship navigated by witches, 
with a great horse that stood by the mainmast. I 
have met with another story, somewhere, of a ship 
that drove on shore, in fair, sunny, tranquil weather, 
with sails all set and a table spread in the cabin, as 
if to regale a number of guests, yet not a living 
being on board. These phantom-ships a1wa\s 
sailed in the eye of the wind ; or ploughed their 
way with great velocity, making tne smooth sea 
foam before their bows, when not a breath of air 
was stirring. 

Moore has finely wrought up one of these le- 
gends of the sea into a little tale, which, within a 
small compass, contains the very cff^ence of this 
species of supernatural fiction. 1 allude to his 
Spectre-Ship bound to Dead-man’s Isle. 
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larly, yet vaguely, reminded him of the 
nightly visitant to the Haunted House. 
Now and then he heard the cry of some 
animal from the forest; or the hooting 
of the owl ; or the notes of the whip- 
poor-will, which seemed to abound 
among these solitudes ; or the splash of 
a sturgeon, leaping out of the river, and 
falling back full length on its placid sur- 
fhee. He contrasted all this with his 
"^tfeustomed nest in the garret-room of 
the doctor’s mansion ; where the only 
sounds he heard at night were the church 
clock telling the hour ; the drowsy voice 
of the watchman, drawling out all was 
well ; the deep snoring of the doctor’s 
clubbed nose from Ixilow stairs ; or the 
; cautious labours of some carpenter-rat 
gnawing in the wainscot. His thoughts 
then wandered to his poor old mother: 
what would she think of his mysterious 
disappearance — what anxiety and dis- 
tress would she not sulTcr? This was 
lh() thought that would continually in- 
trude itself to mar his present enjoyment. 
It brought with it a feeling of pain and 
compunction, and he fell aslet'p with the 
tears yet standing in his eyes. 

Were this a mere tale of fancy, here 
would be a fine oppoftunity for weaving 
in strange adventures among these wild 
mountains, and roving hurjters ; and, 
aTIer involving my hero in a variety of 
perils and difliculties, rescuing him from 
them all by some miraculous contrivance; 
but as this is absolutely a true story, 1 
must content myself with simple facts, 
and keep to probabilities. 

At an early hour of the next day, 
therefore, after a hearty morning’s meal, 
the encampment broke up, and our ad- 
venturers embarked in the pinnace of 
Antony Vander Hcyden. There being 
no wind for the sails, the Indians rowed 
her gently ’along, keeping time to a kind 
of chant of one of the white men. The 
day was serene and beautiful : the river 
without a wave ; and as the vessel cleft 
the glassy water, it left a long undulating 
track behind. The crows, who had 
scented the hunters’ banquet, were al- 
ready gathering and hovering in the air, 
just where a column of thin, blue smoke, 
rising frory among the trees, showed the 
place of their last night’s quarters. As 
they coasted along the bases of the moun- 


tains, the Hcer Antony pointed out to 
Dolph a bald eagle, the sovereign of these 
regions, who sat perched on a dry tree 
that projected over the river ; and, with 
eye turned upwards seemed to be drink- j 
ing in the splendour of the morning sun. , 
Their approach disturbed the monarch’s | 
meditations. He first spread one wing, | 
and then the other ; balanced himself for | 
a moment ; and then, quitting his perch ! 
with dignified composure, wheeled slowly ; 
over their heads- Dolph snatched up a j 
gun, and sent a whistling ball after him i 
that cut some of the feathers from his ; 
wing ; the report of the gun leaped , 
sharply from rock to rock, and awakened | 
a thousand echoes ; but the monarch of , 
the air sailed calmly on, ascending higher ; 
and higher, and wheeling widely as he ! 
ascended, soaring up the green bosom of ; 
the woody mountain, until he disappeared I 
over the brow of a beetling precipice, j 
Dolph felt in a manner rebuked by this i 
proud tranquillity, and almost reproach- 1 
cd himself for having so wantonly in- ! 
suited this majestic bird. Hecr Antony | 
told him, laughing, to remember that he 
was not yet out of the territories of the 
lord of the Dunderlx'rg; and an old | 
Indian shook his head, and observed, 
that there was bad luck in killing an 
eagle ; the hunter, on the contrary, should I 
always leave him a portion of his spoils, 
Nothing, however, occurred to molest . 
them on their voyage. They passed || 
pleasantly through magnificent and lonely j 
scenes, until they came to where Polio- i 
pel’s Island lay, like a floating lx)wer, at ^ 
the extremity of the Highlands. Here i 
they landed, until the heat of the day i 
should abate, or a breeze spring up, that ^ 
might supersede the labour of the oar. j 
Some prepared the mid-day meal, while ^ 
others reposed under the shade of the j 
trees in luxurious summer indolence, j 
looking drowsily forth upon the beauty [ 
of the scene. On the one side w^ere the i 
Highlands, vast and c ragged, feathered to 
the top with forests, and throwing their 
shadows on the glassy water that dimpled 
at their feet. On the other side was a 
wide expanse f)f the river, like a broad 
lake, with long sunny reachiis, and green* 
headlands ; and the distant line of Shaw- 
ungunk mountains waving along a clear 
horizon, or chequered by a fleecy cloud. 
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' But I forbear to dwell on the particu- 
lars of their cruise along the river : this 
vagrant, amphibious life, careering across 
! silver sheets of water ; coasting wild 
' woodland shores ; banqueting on shady 
promontories, with the spreading tree? 
over head, the river curling its light foam 
to one’s feet, and distant mountain, and 
rock, and tree, and snowy cloud, and 
deep blue sky, all mingling in summer 
beauty before one ; all this, though never 
cloying in the enjoyment, would be but 
tedious in narration. 

When encamped by the water-side, 
some of the party would go into the 
woods and liunt ; others would fish : 
sometimes they would amuse themselves 
by shooting at a mark, by leafung, by 
running, by wrestling; and Dolph gained 
gnv'it favour in the eyes of Antony 
Vander Hey den, by his skill and adroit- 
ness in all these exercises ; which the 
I leer considered as the highest of manly 
accomplishments. 

Thus did they coast jollily on, choos- 
ing only the pleasant hours for voyaging ; 
sometimes in the cool morning dawn, 
sometimes in the sober evening twilight, 
and sometimes when the moonshine 
s[)angled the crisp curling waves that 
whispered along the sides of their little 
bark. Never had Dolph felt so com- 
pletely in his element ; never had he 
met with any thing so completely to his 
taste as this wild, hap-hazard life. He 
was the very man to second Antony 
Vander Ileyden in his rambling humours, 
and gain(‘d continually on his affections. 
The heart of the old bushwhacker yearn- 
ed towards the young man, who seemed 
thus grow'ing up in his own likeness ; 
and as they approached to the end of 
their voyage, he could not help inquiring 
a little into his history. Dolph frankly 
told him his course of life, his severe 
medical studies, his little proficiency, and 
his very dubious prospects. The Hccr 
was shocked to find that such amazing 
talents and accomplishmcni^s were to be 
cramped and buried under a doctor’s 
wig. He had a sovereign contempt for 
the healing art, having never had any 
'other physician than the butcher. He 
bore a mortal grudge to all kinds of study 
also, ever since he had been flogged 
about an unintelligible book when he was 


a boy. But to think that a young fellow 
like Dolph, of such wonderful abilities, 
who could shoot, fish, run, jump, ride, 
and wrestle, should be obliged to roll 
pills, and administer juleps for a living — 
’twas monstrous ! lie told Dolph never 
to despair, but to “ throw physic to the 
dogs for a young fellow of his prodi- 
gious talents could never fail to make his 
way. “ As you seem to have no ac- 
quaintance in Albany,” said Ileer ^- 
tony, “ you shall go home with me, and 
remain under my roof until you can 
look about you ; and in the mean time 
we can take an occasional bout at shoot- 
’ ing and fishing, for it is a pity such 
' talents should lie idle.” 

! Dolph, who was at the mercy of 
! chance, was not hard to be persuaded. 

‘ Indeed, on turning over matters in his 
' mind, which he did very sagely and deli- 
i kirately, he could not but think that 
! Antony Vander Ileyden was, “ somehow 
or other,” connected with the story of 
the Haunted House ; that the misadven- 
ture in the highlands, which had thrown | 
them so strang(*ly togt'fhcr, w^as, “ some- 
how or other,” to work out something 
I good : in short, there is nothing so con- 
j venient as this “ sbmehow or other” way 
of accommodating one’s self to circum- 
stances ; it is the main-stay of a heed- 
less actor, and tardy reasoner, like Doljlh 
Hcyliger ; and he who can, in this loose?, 
easy way, link foregone evil to antici- 
pated good, possesses a secr(?t of happi- 
ness almost equal to the philosopher’s 
stone. 

On their arrival at Albany, the sight 
of Dolph’s companion s('emed to cause 
universal satisfaction. Many were the 
greetings at the river-side, and the salu- 
tations in the streets ; the dogs bounded 
before him ; the boys whooped as he 
passed ; every body seemed to know 
Antony Vander Hoyden. Dolph follow- 
ed on in silence, admiring the neatness 
of this worthy burgh ; for in those days 
Albany was in all its glory, and inhabited 
almost exclusively by the descendants of 
the original Dutch settlers, for it had not 
as yet been discovered and colonized by 
the restless people of New England. 
Every thing was quiet an(J orderly ; 
every thing was conducted calmly and 
leisurely ; no hurry, no bustle, no strug- 
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gling and scrambling for existence. The 
grass grew about the unpaved streets, 
and relieved the eye by its refreshing 
verdure. Tall sycamores or pendant 
willows shaded the houses, with caterpil- 
lors swinging, in long silken strings, 
from their branches ,* or moths, fluttering 
about like coxcombs, in joy at their gay 
transformation. The houses were built 
in the old Dutch style, with the gable 
towards the street. The thrifty 
, housewife was seated on a bench before 
her door, in close crimped cap, bright 
flowered gown, and white apron, busily 
employed in knitting. The husband 
smoked his pipe on the opposite bench, 
and the little pet negro girl, seated on the 
step at her mistress’s feet, was indus- 
1 triously plying her needle. The swal- 
' lows sported about the eaves, or skimmed 

I along the streets, and brought back some 

1 rich booty for their clamorous young ,* 

; and the little housekeeping wren flew in 

1 and out of a Lilliputian house, or an old 
hat nailed against the wall. The cows 
were coming home, lowing through the 
streets, to be milked at their owner’s 
door ; and if, perchance, there were any 
loiterers, some negro urchin, with a long 
goad, was gently urging them home- 
wards. 

As Dolph’s companion passed on, he 
received a tranquil nod from the burghers, 
and a friendly word from their wives ; all 
calling him familiarly by the name of 
Antony; for it was the custom in this 
stronghold of the patriarchs, where they 
had all grown up together from child- 
hood, to call every one by the Christian 
name. The I leer did not pause to have 
his usual jokes with them, for he was 
impatient to reach his home. At length 
they arrived at his mansion. It was of 
some magnitude, in the Dutch style, with 
large iron* figures on the gables, that 
gave the date of its erection, and showed 
that it had been built in the earliest times 
of the settlement. 

The news of the I leer Antony’s arrival 
had preceded him, and the whole house- 
hold was on the look-out. A crew of 
negroes, large and small, had collected 
in front of the house to receive him. The 
old white-headed ones, who had grown 
gray in his service, grinned for joy, and 
made many awkward bows and grimaces. 

and the little ones capered about his 
knees. But the most happy being in the 
household was a little, plump, blooming i 
lass, his only child and the darling of his ! 
heart. She came bounding out of the 
house ; but the sight of a strange young 
man with her father called up, for a 
moment, all the bash fulness of a home- 
bred damsel. Dolph gazed at her with 
wonder and delight ; never had he seen, 
as he thought, any thing so comely in the 
shape of woman. She was dressed in the 
good old Dutch taste, with long stays, 
and full, short petticoats, so admirably 
adapted to show and set off the female 
form. Her hair, turned up under a small 
round cap, displayed the fairness of her 
forehead; she had fine blue laughing , 
eyes ; a trim, slender waist, and soft swell 
— but, in a word, she was a little Dutch 
divinity : and Dolph, who never stopt 
half-way in a new impulse, fell despe- 
rately in love with her. 

Dolph was now ushered into the house 
with a hearty welcome. In the interior 
was a mingled display of Ilccr Antony’s 
taste and habits, and of the opulence of 
his predecessors. The chambers were 
furnished with good old mahogany ; the j 
bcaufets and cupboards glittered with j 
embossed silver, and painted china, j 
Over the parlour finjplace was, as usual, | 
the family coat of arms, painted and j 
framed ; above which was a long, duck | 
fowling-piece, flanked by an Indian pouch j 
and a powder-horn. The room was 
decorated with many Indian articles, 
such as pipes of peace, tomahawks, 
scalping-knives, hunting-pouches, and 
belts of wamj)um ; and there were various 
kinds of fishing-tackle, and two or three 
fowling-pieces in the corners. The 
household affairs seemed to bo conducted, 
in some measure, after the master’s 
humours ; corrected, perhaps, by a little 
quiet management of the daughter’s. 
There was a great degree of patriarchal 
simplicity, and good-humoured indul- 
gence. Th€^ negroes came into the room 
without being called, merely to look at 
their master, and hpar of his adventures ; 
they would s^and listening at the door 
until he had finished a story, and then 
go oflT on a broad grin, to repeat it in 
the kitchen. A couple of pet negro chil- 
dren wore playing about the floor with 
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tho dogs, and sharing with them their 
bread and butter. All the domestics look- 
ed hearty and happy ; and when the table 
was set for the evening repast, the variety 
and abundance of good household liixu- 
^ries bore testimony to the open-handed 
liberality of the Heer, and the notable 
housewifery of his daughter. 

In the evening there dropped in seve- 
ral of the worthies of the place, the Van 
Rennscllaers, and the Gansevoorts, and 
the Rosebooms, and others of Antony 
Vander Hey den’s intimates, to hear an 
account of his expedition; for he was the 
Sindbnd of Albany, and his exploits and 
adventures were favourite topics of con- 
versation among the inhabitants. While 
these sat gossiping together about the 
door of the hall, and telling long twilight 
stories, Dolph was cozily seated, enter- 
taining the daughter on a window-bench. 
He had already got on intimate terms ; 
for those were not times of false reserve 
and idle ceremony : and, teides, there 
is something wonderfully propitious to a 
lover’s suit, in the delightful dusk of a 
long summer evening ; it gives courage 
to the most timid tongue, and hides the 
blushes of the bashful. "J’he stars alone 
twinkled brightly ; and now and then a 
firefly streamed his transient light l)e- 
forc the window, or, wandering into the 
room, flew gleaming about the ceiling. 

What Dolph whispered into her ear 
that long summer evening it is impossi- 
ble to say : his words were so low and 
indistinct, that they never reached the 
ear of the historian. It is probable, 
however, that they were to the purpose ; 
for he had a natural talent at pleasing 
the sex, and was never long in company 
with a petticoat without paying proper 
court to it. In the mean time the visiters, 
one by one, departed ; Antony Vander 
I Icy den, who had fairly talked himself 
silent, sat nodding alone in his chair by 
the door, when he was suddenly aroused 
by a hearty salute with which Dolph 
Heyliger had unguardedly rounded off 
one of his periods, and which echoed 
through the still chapaber like the report 
of a pistol. The Heer started up, rubbed 
^his eyes, cpilled for lights, and observed, 
that it was Ifigh time to go to bed ; though 
on parting for the night, he squeezed 
Dolph heartily by the hand, looked kindly 


in his face, and shook his head know- 
ingly; for the Heer well remembered 
what he himself had been at the young- 
ster’s age. 

The chamber in which our hero was 
lodged was spacious, find panelled with 
oak. It was furnished with clothes- 
presses, and mighty chests of drawers, 
well waxed, and glittering with brass 
ornaments. These contained ample stock 
of family linen; for the Dutch house- 
wives had always a laudable pride in 
showing off their household treasures to 
strangers. 

Dolph’s mind, however, was too full to 
take particular note of the objects around 
him ; yet he could not help continually 
comparing the free, open-hearted cheeri- 
ness of this establishment, with the 
starveling, sordid, joyless housekeeping at 
Doctor Kni[)perhausen’s. Still there was 
something that marred the enjoymf'iit ; 
the idea that he must take leave of his 
hearty host, and pretty hostess, and cast 
himself once more adrift upon the world. 
To linger here would bo folly ; he should 
only get deeper in love : and for a poor 
varlet, like himself, to aspire to the 
daughter of tho great Heer Vander I ley- 
den — it was madness to think of such a 
thing ! The very kindness that the girl 
had shown towards him prompted him, 
on reflection, to hasten his departure ; «t 
would be a poor return for the frank 
hospitality of his host, to entangle his 
daughter’s heart in an injudicious attach- 
ment. In a word, Dolph was, like many 
other young reasoners, of exceeding good 
hearts, and giddy heads; who think after 
they act, and act differently from whai 
they think ; who make excellent deter- 
minations over night, and forget to keep 
them the next morning. 

“ This is a fine conclusion, truly, of 
my voyage,” said he, as he almost buried 
himself in a sumptuous feather bed, and 
drew the fresh whitf^ sheets up to his chin. 
“ Here am I, instead of finding a bag 
of money to carry home, launched in a 
strange place, with scarcely a stiver in 
my pocket; and, what is worse, have 
jumped ashore up to my very ears in 
love into the bargain. However,” added 
he, after some pause, stretching himself, 
and turning himself in bed, “ t'm in good 
quarters for the present, at least ; so I’ll 
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c’cri enjoy the present moment, and let 
the next take care of itself; I dare say 
all will work out, ‘ somehow or other,’ 
for the best.” 

As he said these words he reached out 
his hand to extinguish the candl(‘, when 
he was suddenly struck with astonish- 
ment and dismay, for he thought he be- 
held the phantom of the Haunted House, 
.staring on him from a dusky part of the 
Camber. A second look reassured him, 
as he perceived that what he had taken 
for the spectre was, in fact, nothing but 
a Flemish portrait, that hung in a sha- 
dowy corner, just Udiirid a clothes-press. 

It was, however, the precise representa- 
tion of his nightly visiter. The same 
cloak and belted jerkin, the same grizzled 
beard and fixed eye, the same broad 
slouched hat, with a featlier hanging 
over one side. Dol[)}i now called to 
mind the resemblance he had frequently 
remarked between his host and the old 
man of the Haunted House; and ^\as 
fully convinced that they were in some 
way connected, and that some especial 
destiny had governed his voyage. He 
lay gazing on the portrait with almost 
as much awe as he had gazed on the I 
ghostly original, un^il the shrill house- 
clock warned him of the lateness of the 
hour. He put out the light : but re- 
gained for a long time turning over 
these curious circumstances and coinci- 
dences in his mind, until he fell asleep. 
His dreams partook of the nature of his 
waking thoughts. I Ic fancied that he 
still lay gazing on the picture, until, by 
degn'cs, it became animated ; that the 
figure descended from the wall, and 
walked out of the room ; that he followed 
it, and found himself by the well, to 
which the old man pointed, smiled on 
him, and disappeared. 

In the. morning, when Dolph waked, 
he found his host standing by his bed- 
side, who gave him a hearty morning’s 
salutation, and asked him how he had 
slept. Dolph answered cheerily; but 
took occasion to inquire about the por- 
trait that hung against the wall. “ Ah !” 
said Hecr Antony, “ that’s a portrait of 
old Killian Vandcr Spiegel, once a bur- 
gomaster of Amsterdam, who, on some 
popiltar* troubles, abandoned Holland, 
and came over to the province during 


the government of Peter Stuy vesant. He 
was my ancestor by the mother’s side, 
and an old miserly curmudgeon he was. 
When the English took possession of 
New Amsterdam, in 1664, he retired 
into the country. He fell into a me- 
lancholy, ap])rchending that his wealth 
would be taken from him, and that he 
would come to beggary. He turned all 
his property into cash, and used to hide 
it away. He was for a year or two 
concealed in various places, fancying 
himself sought after by the English, to 
strip him of his wealth ; and finally was 
found dead in his bed one morning, with- 
out any one being able to discover where 
he had concealed the greater part of his 
money.” 

When his liost had left the room, 
DoI[>h remained for some time lost in 
thought. His whole mind was occupied 
b}'^ what he had heard. Vander Spiegel 
was his mother’s family name, and he 
recollected to have heard her speak of 
this very Killian Vandcr Spiegel as one 
of her ancestors. Ho had heard her say, 
too, that her father was Killian’s rightful 
heir, only that the old man died without 
leaving any thing to be inh('rited. It 
now appeared that Heer Antony was 
likewise a descendant, and })erhaps an 
heir also, of this poor rich man ; and 
that thus the Heylig('rs and the Vandcr 
Heydens were remotely connected. 

“ What,” thought he, “ if, after all, 
this is the interpretation of my dream, 
that this is the way I am to make my for- 
tune by this voyage to Albany, and that 
I am to find the old man’s hidden wealth 
in the bottom of that well ? But what 
an odd roundabout mode of communi- 
cating the matter! Why the jdague 
could not the old goblin have told me 
about the well at once, without sending 
me all the way to Albany, to hear a 
story that was to send me all the way 
back again?” 

These thoughts passed through his 
mind while^ he was dressing. lie de- 
scended the stairs, full of perplexity, 
when the bright Jacc of Marie Vander 
Hoyden suddenly beamed in smiles upon 
him, and seemed to give hing a clue to tfac 
whole mystery. “ After alP,” thought he, 
“ the old goblin is in the right. If I am 
to get this wealth, ho means that I shall 
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marry his pretty descendant ; thus both 
branches of the family will be again 
united, and the property go on in the 
proper channel.” 

No sooner did this idea enter his head, 
than it carried conviction with it. He 
was now all impatience to hurry back 
and secure the treasure, which, he did 
not doubt, lay at the bottom of the 
well, and which he feared every moment 
might be discovered by some other per- 
son. “ Who knows,” thought he, “ but 
this night-walking old fellow of the 
Haunted House may be in the habit of 
haunting every visiter, and may give a 
hint to some shrewder fellow than my- 
self, who will take a shorter cut to the 
well than by the way of Albany ?” He 
wished a thousand times that the bab- 
bling old ghost was laid in the Red Sea, 1 
and his rambling portrait with him. He i 
was in a perfect fever to depart. Two 
or three days elapsed before any oppor- 
tunity presented for returning down the 
river. They were ages to Dolph, not- 
withstanding that he w^as basking in the 
smiles of the pretty Marie, and daily 
getting more and more enamoured. 

At length the very sloop from whbdi 
ho had been knocked overboard prepared 
to make sail. Dolph made an awkward 
apology to his host for his sudden de- 
parture. Antony Van dor Hey den was 
sorely astonished. He had concerted 
half a dozen excursions into the wilder- 
ness ; and his Indians were actually pre- 
paring for a grand expedition to one of 
the lakes. He took Dolph aside, and 
exerted his eloquence to get him to aban- 
don all thoughts of business, and to re- 
main with him, but in vain ; and he at 
length gave up the attempt, observing, 

“ that it was a thousand pities so fine a 
young man should throw himself away.” 
Heer Antony, however, gave him a hearty 
shake by the hand at parting, with a 
favourite fowling-piece, and an invitation 
to come to his house whenever he revi- 
sited Albany. The pretty, little Marie 
said nothing ; but as he gave her a fare- 
wcHt kiss, her dimpled, cheek turned pale, 
and a tear stood in her eyq. 
c Dolph sprang lightly on board of the 
vessel. They hoisted sail ; the wind was 
fair ; they soon lost sight of Albany, and 
its green hills, and embowered islands. 

They were waBed gaily past the Kaats- 
kill Mountains, whose fairy heights were 
bright and cloudless. They passed pros- 
perously through the Highlands, without 
any molestation from the Dunderberg 
goblin and his crew; they swept on 
across Haverstraw Bay, and by Croton 
Point, and through the Tappaan Zee, and 
under the Palisadocs, until, in the after- 
noon of the third day, they saw the 
promontory of Hoboken, hanging like% 
cloud in the air ; and, shortly after, the 
roofs of the Manhattoes rising out of the 
water. 

Dolph’s first care was to repair to his 
mother’s house ; for he was continually 
goaded by the idea of the uneasiness she 
must experience on his account. He was 
puzzling his brains, as he went along, to 
think how he should account for his 
absence, without betraying the scicrets 
of the Haunted House. In the midst of 
these cogitations, he entered the street 
in w hich his mother’s house was situated, 
wdien he was thunderstruck at beholding 
it a heap of ruins. 

There had evidently been a great fire, 
which had destroyed several large houses, 
and the humble dwelling of poor Dame 
Ileyliger had been*- involved in the con- 
flagration. The walls were not so com- 
pletely destroyed, but that Dolph could 
distinguish some traces of the scene 
of his childhood. The fireplace, about 
which he had often played, still re- 
mained, ornamented with Dutch tiles, 
illustrating passages in Bible history, on 
which he had many a time gazed with 
admiration. Among the rubbish lay the 
wreck of the good dame’s elbow-chair, 
from which she had given him so many 
a wholesome precept; and hard by it 
was the family Bible, with brass clasps ; 
now, alas ! reduced almost to a cinder. 

For a moment Dolph was - overcome 
by this dismal sight, for he was seized 
with the fear that his mother had perish- 
ed in the flames. He was relieved, how- 
ever, from this hbrriblc apprehension, 
by one of the neighbours who happened 
to come by, and who informed him that 
his mother was yet alive. 

The good woman had, indeed, lost 
every thing by this unlooked-for cala- 
mity ; for the populace had'''bc5bn so 
intent upon saving the fine furniture of 
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her rich neighbours, that the little tene- 
ment and the little all of poor Dame 
llcyliger had been suffered to consume 
without interruption ; nay, had it not 
been for the gallant assistance of her old 
crony, Peter de Groodt, the worthy dame 
and her cat might have shared the fate 
of their habitation. 

As it was, she had been overcome with 


•fdght and affliction, and lay ill in body, 
and sick at heart. The public, however, 


had showed her its wonted kindness. 
The furniture of her rich neighl>ours 
being, as far as possible, rescued from ' 
the flames ; themselves duly and cere- 


moniously visited and condoled with on 
the injury of their pro])erty, and their 
' ladies commiserated on tl]e agitation of 
' th(‘ir nerves ; the public, at length, began 
' to recollect something about poor Dame 
’ Ileyliger. Slie forthwith became again 
' a subject of universal sympatliy ; every 
body ])itied her more than ever; and if 
: pity could have been coined into cash — 
gooil l 4 ord ! how rich she would have 
been ! 

i It was now det('rmin(*d, in good carn- 
) est, that something ouglit to be done for 
I b(T without delay. "J'he Domiiiuj, thcre- 
! fore, put up prayers»for Ik.t on Sunday, 

I in winch all the; congregation joined 
most heartily. Evc'ii Cobus (Iroesbeck, 

' Tl)(^ alderman, and Mynheer Milledollar, 
the giv'at Dutcli merchant, stood up in 
' their {)ews, and did not sj)are their voices 
on tlu' occasion ; and it was thought th(‘ 
prayers of such great mc'ii could not but 
' have their due W(dgbt. Doctor Knipper- 
hausen, too, visited Iku’ professionally, 

' and gave her abundance of advice gratis, 
and was universally lauded for his 
charity. As to lier old friend Peter de 
I Groodt, )ic was a poor man, whose pity, 
and prayers, and advice, could be of but 
I littl(? avail, so he gave her all that was 
' in his powc‘r — he gave her shelter. 

To the humble dwelling of Peter de 
Groodt, then, did Dolph turn Jiis steps. 

! On his way thither, he recalled all the 
I tenderness and kindness of his simple- 
I hearted ])aront, her indulgence of his 
errors, her blindness to his faults ; and 
then he bcthouglit liimself of his own 
j idl(‘, harum-scarum life. “ I’ve been a 
j sad scapegrace,” said Dolph, shaking 
[ his head, sorrowfully. “ I’ve been a com- 


plete sink-pocket, that’s the truth of it ! 
But,” add('d he, briskly, and clasping 
his hands, “ only let her live — only let 
her live — and I’ll show rnysclf indeed a 
son !” 

As Dolph approached the house he 
met Peter de Groodt coming out of it. 
The old man started bac;k aghast, doubt- 
ing whether it was not a ghost that stood 
before him. It being bright daylight, 
however, Peter soon plucked up heart, 
satisfied that no ghost dare show his 
face in such clear sunshine. Dolph now 
learned fr(jm the worthy sexton the 
consternation and rumour to which his 
mysterious disappearance had given , 
ris(}. It had been universally believed ! 
that lie had been spirited away by , 
those hobgoblin gentry that infested the , 
Haunted I louse ; and old Abraham Van- i 
doz('r, who lived by the great button- 
wood trees, at the three-mile stone, ; 
aflirm(*d, tliat he had heard a terrible : 
noise in the air, as he was going home 
late at night, which seem(‘d just as if a | 
flight of wild-geese were overhead, pass- | 
ing off towards the northward. The • 
IT aunted House was, in consequence, | 
l(X)kcd Uj)on with ten times more awe | 
than ever ; nobody would venture to j 
pass a night in it for the world, and j 
e\Ln the doctor had ceased to make his j 
exj)editions to it in tlie daytime. 

It rt'quired some ])reparation before 
Dolpli’s n'turn could be made known to 
his mother, the poor soul ha\ing be- 
wailed him as lost; and her spirits , 
having been sorely broken down by a 
number of comfortm’s, uho daily cheered 
her with stories of ghosts, and of people 
carried away by the devil. He found 
her confined to her bed, with the other 
member of the I leyliger fiimily, the good 
dame’s cat, purring beside her, but sadly 
singed, and utterly despoiled of those 
whiskers, wliicli were the glory of her 
physiognomy. The poor woman threw 
her arms about Dolph’s neck : “ My boy ! 
my boy ! a^’t thou still alive ?” For a 
time she set*med to have forgotten all 
her losses and tro^ibles in her jo^ at his 
return. Kvctj the sage grimalkin showed 
indubitable signs of joy at^4he return «f 
the youngster. She saw, perhaps, that 
they were a forlorn and undone family, 
and felt a touch of that kindliness which 
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fellow-sufferers only know. But, in truth, 
cats are a slandered people ; they have 
more affection in them than the world 
commonly gives them credit for. 

The good dame’s eyes glistened as she 
saw one being, at least, beside herself, 
rejoiced at her son’s return. “ Tib 
knows thee ! poor dumb beast !” said 
she, smoothing down the mottled coat of 
her favourite ; then recollecting herself, 
with a melancholy shake of the head, 
“ Ah, my poor Dolph !” exclaimed she, 
“ thy mother can help thee no longer ! 
She can no longer help herself! What 
will Ix^comc of thee, my poor boy!” 

“ Mother,” said Dolph, “ don’t talk in 
that strain ; I’ve been too long a charge 
upon you ; it’s now my part to take care 
of you in your old days. Come ! be of 
good heart ! You, and I, and Tib, will 
all see better days. I’m here, you sec, 
young, and sound, and hearty ; then 
don’t let us despair, I dare say things 
will all, somehow or other, turn out for 
the best.” 

While this scene was going on with 
the Heyliger family, the news was car- 
ri(‘d to Doctor Knipixirhausen, of the safe 
return of his disciple. The little doctor 
scarcely knew whether to rejoice or be 
sorry at the tidings. He was happy at 
having the foul reports wliich had pre- 
vailed concerning his country mansion 
thus disproved ; but he grieved at having 
his disciple, of whom he had supposed 
himself fairly disencurnl)ered, thus drift- 
ing back a heavy charge upon his hands. 
While he was balancing between these 
two leolings, he was determined by the 
counsels of Frau Ilsy, who advised him 
to take advantage of the truant absence 
of the youngster, and shut the door upon 
him for ever. 

At the hour of bed-time, therefore, 
when it was supposed the recreant disci- 
ple would seek his old quarters, every 
thing was prej)arcd for his reception. 
Dolph having talked his mother into a 
state of tranquillity, sought dhe mansion 
of his quondam master, and raised the 
knocker with a faltering hand. Scarcely, 
however, had it given a, dubious rap, 
when the deptor’s head, in a red night- 
cap, popped out of one window, and the 
housekeeper’s, in a white nightcap, out 
of another. He was now greeted with a 


tremendous volley of hard names and 
hard language, mingled with invaluable 
pieces of advice, such as arc seldom 
ventured to be given excepting to a friend 
in distress, or a culprit at the bar. In a 
few moments not a window in the street 
but had its particular night-cap, listening 
to the shrill treble of Frau Ilsy, and the 
guttural croaking of Dr. Knipperhausen ; 
and the word went from window to win-t 
dow, “ Ah ! here’s Dolph Heyliger come 
back, and at his old pranks again.” In 
short, poor Dolph found he was likely to 
get nothing from the doctor but good 
advice; a commodity so abundant as 
even to be thrown out of th(i window ; so 
he was fain to beat a r(;trcat and take up 
his quarters for the night under the lowly 
roof of honest Peter do Groodt. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Dolph was out at the Haunted House. 
Every thing looked just as he had left it. 
The fields wore grass-grown and matted, 
and it appeared as if nobody had tra- 
vers(‘d them since his departure. With 
palpitating heart he hastened to tlie well, 
lie looked down into it, and saw that it 
was of great depth, with water at the 
bottom. He had provided himself with 
a strong line, such *as the fishermen use 
on the banks of New foundland. At the 
end was a heavy plummet and a large 
fish-hook. With this la; began to soUnff 
the bottom of the well, and to angle about 
in the waiter. He found that the water 
was of some dopth ; there appi'ared also 
to Ixi much rubbish, stones from the top 
having fallen in. Several times his hook 
got entangled, and he camt^ near break- 
ing his line. Now and then, too, he 
hauled up mere trash, such as the scull 
of a horse, an iron hoop, and a shattered 
iron-bound bucket. He had now been 
several hours employed without finding 
any thing to repay his trouble; or to en- 
courage him to proceed. He began to 
think himself a great fool, to be thus 
decoyed into a wild-goose-chase by mere 
dreams, and was on the point of throw- 
ing line and all into the well, and giving 
up all further angling. 

“ One more cast of the line,” said he, 
“ and that shall be the last.” As he 
sounded he felt the plummet slip, as it 
were, through the interstices Tif loose 
stones ; and as he drew back the line. 
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he felt that the hook had taken hold of 
something heavy. He had to manage 
his line with great caution, lest it should 
be broken by the strain upon it. By 
degrees the rubbish that lay upon the 
article which he had hooked gave way ; 
he drew it to the surface of the water, 
and what was his rapture at seeing some- 
thing like silver glittering at the end of 
his line ! Almost breathless with anxiety, 
he drew it up to the mouth of the well, 
surprised at its great weight, and fearing 
every instant that his hook would slip 
from its hold, and his prize tumble again 
to the bottom. At length he landed it 
safe beside the well. It was a great 
silver porringer, of an ancient form, 
richly embossed and with armorial l)ear- 
ings, similar to those over his mother’s 
mantel-piece, engraved on its side. The 
lid was fastened down by several twists 
of wire; Dolph loosened them with a 
trembling hand, and, on lifting the lid, 
behold ! the vessel was filled with broad 
golden pieces, of a coinage which he had 
never seen before ! It was evident he had 
lit on the place where old Killian Vandcr 
Spiegel had concealed his treasure. 

Fearful of being seen by some strag- 
gler, he cautiously tetired, and buried 
his pot of money in a secret place. He 
now spread terrible stories about the 
Hatrnted House, and deterred every one 
from approaching it, while he made fre- 
quent visits to it in stormy days, when 
no one was stirring in the neighbouring 
fields ; though, to tell the truth, he did 
not care to venture thc^re in the dark. 
For once in his life he was diligent and 
! industrious, and followed u|> his new 
trade of angling with such perseverance 
and success, that in a little while he had 
hooked up wealth enough to make him, 
in those moderate days, a rich burgher 
for life. * 

It would be tedious to detail minutely 
the rest of his story. To tell how he 
gradually managed to bring his property 
into use without exciting surprise and 
inquiry — how he satisfied all scruples 
with regard to retaining the property, 
and at the same time gratified his own 
' feelings by marrying the pretty Marie 
Van der H cydcn — and how he and Heer 
AntoTiyTfad many a merry and roving 
ejfpcdition together. 

— ^ 
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I must not omit to say, however, that 
Dolph took his mother home to live with 
him, and cherished her in her old days. 
The good dame, too, had the satisfaction 
of no longer hearing her son made the 
theme of censure ; on the contrary, he 
grew daily in public esteem ; every body 
spoke well of him and his wines ; and 
the lordliest burgomaster was never 
known to decline his invitation to dinner. 
Dolph often related, at his own table, the 
wicked pranks which had once been the 
abhorrence of the town ; but they were 
now considered excellent jokes, and the 
gravest dignitary was fain to hold his 
sides when listening to them. No one 
was more struck with Dolph’s increasing 
merit than his old master the doctor; 
and so forgiving was Dolph, that he 
absolutely employed the doctor as his 
family physician, only taking care that 
his prescriptions should be always thrown 
out of the window. His mother had often 
her junto of old cronies to take a snug 
cup of tea with her in her comfortable 
little parlour ; and Peter de Groodt, as 
he sat by the fireside, with one of her 
grandchildren on his knee, would many 
a 'time congratulate her upon her son 
turning out so great a man ; upon which 
the good old soul would wag her head 
wiih exultation, and exclaim, “ Ah, 
neighbour, neighbour I did I not say that 
Dolph would one day or other hold up 
his head with the best of them ?” 

Thus did Dolph Hcyliger go on, cheer- i 
ily and prosperously, growing merrier 
as he grew older and wiser, and com- 
pletely falsifying the old proverb about 
money got over the devil’s back ; for he 
made good use of his wealth, and became 
a distinguished citizen, and a valuable 
member of the community. He was a 
great promoter of public institutions, such 
as beef-steak societies and catch-clubs. 
He presided at all public dinners, and 
was the first that introduced turtle from 
the West Indies. He improved the breed 
of race-horsfjs and game-cocks, and was 
so great a patron of modest merit, that 
any one, who coulii sing a good song, or 
tell a good gtory, was sure to find a 
place at his table. / * 

He was a member, too, of the corpora- 
tion, made several laws for the protection 
of game and oysters, and bequeathed to 



the board a large silver punch-bowl, 
made out of the identical porringer before 
mentioned, and which is in the possession 
of the corporation to this very day. 

Finally, he died, in a florid old age, of 
an apoplexy at a corporation feast, and 
was buried with great honours in the 
yard of the little Dutch church in Gar- 
den Street, where his tombstone may 
still be seen, with a modest epitaph in 
Dutch, by his friend Mynheer Justus 
Benson, an ancient and excellent poet of 
the province. 

The foregoing tale rests on better au- 
thority than most tales of the kind, as I 
have it at second-hand from the lips of 
Dolph Ileyliger himself. Ho never re- 
lated it till towards the latter part of his 
life, and then in great confidence, (for 
he was very discreet,) to a few of his 
particular cronies at his own table, over 
a supernumerary bowl of punch ; and 
strange as the hobgoblin parts of the 
story may seem, there never was a sin- 
gle doubt expressed on the subject by 
any of his guests. It may not be amiss, 
before concluding, to obst'rve that in 
addition to his other accomplishments, 
Dolph Heyligcr was noted for being the 
ablest drawer of the long-bow in the 
whole province. 


THE W£:DD1NG. 

No more, no more, much honour aye betide 
The lofty bridegroom, and the lovely bride; 

That all of their Mucceeding days may say, 

Kach day appears like to a wedding-day. 

Braithwaite. 

Notwithstanding the doubts and de- 
murs of Lady Jiillycrafl;, and all the 
grave objections that were conjured up 
against the month of May, yet the wed- 
ding has at length happily taken place. 
It was celebrated at the village church, 1 
in presence of a numerous company of | 
relatives and friends, and many of the ' 
tenantry. The squire must needs have j 
something of the old ceremonies observed ' 
on the occasion ; so, at the gate of the 
churchyard, several Jittle girls of the 
village, dressed in white, ''ycre in niadi- 
Ecss with bt.sikcts of flowers, which they 
strewed before the bride ; and the butler 
bore before her the bride-cup, a great 
silver embossed bowl, one of the family 


relics from the days of the hard drinkers. 
This was filled with rich wine, and de- 
corated with a branch of rosemary, tied 
with gay ribands, according to ancient 
custom. 

“ Happy is the bride that the sun 
shines on,” says the old proverb ; and it 
was as sunny and auspicious a morning 
as heart could wish. The bride looked 
uncommonly beautiful ; but, in fact, what 
woman does not look interesting on Her 
wedding-day ? I know no sight more 
charming and touching than that of a 
young and timid bride, in her robes of 
virgin white, led up trembling to the 
altar. When I thus behold a lovely girl, 
in the tenderness of her years, forsaking 
tlic house of her fathers, and tluj home 
of her childhood ; and, with the implicit 
confiding, and the sweet self-abandon- 
ment, which belong to woman, giving up 
all the world for the man of her choice ; 
when I hear, her, in the good old lari-, 
guage of the ritual, yielding hcTsclf to 
him, ** for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, 
honour, and obey, till death us do part,” 
it brings to my mind the beautiful and 
affecting self-devotion of Ruth : “ Whi- 
ther thou goest I wAl go, and where thou 
lodgcst I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

The fair Julia was supported on''tiifc 
trying occasion by Lady Lillyerall, 
whose heart was overflowing with its 
wonted sympathy in all matters of love 
and matrimony. As the bride approaolied 
the altar, her face would be one momonl 
covered with blushes, and the next deadly 
pale; and she seemed almost ready to 
shrink from sight among her female 
companions. 

I do not know what it is that makes 
every one serious, and, as it were, awe- 
struck at a marriage ceromorty ; which 
is generally considered as an occasion of 
festivity and rejoicing. As the ceremony 
was performing, I observed many a rosy 
face among the country -girls turn pale, 
and I did not sec a smile throughout the 
church. The young ladies from the 
Hall were almost as much frightened as 
if it had been their own case, and stole 
many a look of sympathy ai their trem- 
bling companion. A tear stood in the 
eye of the sensitive Lady Lillycrafl ; and 
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as to Phosbe Wilkins, who was present, she 
absolutely wept and sobbed aloud ; but it 
is hard to tell, half the time, what these 
fond foolish creatures are crying about. 

■ The captain, too, though naturally gay 
and unconcerned, was much agitated on 
the occasion ; and, in attempting to put 
the ring upon the bride’s finger, drop- 
ped it on the floor ; which Lady Lilly- 
Craft has ^ince assured me is a very 
lucky omen. Even Master Simon had 
lost his usual vivacity, and had assumed 
a most whimsically-solemn face, which 
he is apt to do on all occasions of cere- 
mony. He had much whispering with 
the parson and parish-clerk, for he is 
always a busy personage in the scene; 
and he echoed the clerk’s amen with a 
solemnity and devotion that edified the 
whole assemblage. 

The moment, however, that the cere- 
mony was over, the transition was magi- 
cal. The bride-cup was passed round, 
according to ancient usage, for the com- 
pany to drink to a hafipy union ; every 
one’s feelings seemed to break forth from 
restraint ; Master Simon had a world of 
bachelor-pleasantries to utter, and as to 
the gallant general, he bowed and cooed 
about the dulcet Lafly T^illycrafl, like a 
mighty cock-pigeon alxnit his dame. 
^Th c villagers gathered in the church- 
ya?3f, to cheer the happy couple as they 
left the church ; and the musical tailor 
had marshalled his band, and set up a 
hideous discord, as the blushing and 
smiling bride passed through a lane of 
honest peasantry to her carriage. The 
children shouted and threw up their hats; 
the bells rung a merry jxjal, that set all 
the crows and rooks flying and cawing 
about the air, and threatened to bring 
down the battlements of the old tower ; 
and there was a continual pojiping off of 
rusty firelocks from every part of the 
neighbourhood. 

The prodigal son distinguished himself 
on die occasion, having hoisted a flag 
on the top of the schoolhouse, and kept 
the village in a hubbub from sunrise, 
with the sound of drum and fife and pan- 
dean pipe ; in which species of music 
several of his scholars arc making won- 
derfutii 4 M»ficiency. In his great zeal, 
however, he had nearly done mischief; 
i for on returning from church, the horses 
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of the bride’s carriage took fright from 
the discharge of a row of old gun-barrels, 
which he had mounted as a park of artil- 
lery in front of the schoolhouse, to give 
the captain a military salute as he passed. 

The day passed off with great rustic 
rejoicings. Tables were spread under 
the trees in the park, where all the pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood were regaled 
with roast-beef and plum-pudding, and 
oceans of ale. Ready -Money Jack pre- 
sided at one end of the tables, and be- 
came so full of good cheer, as to unbend 
from his usual gravity, to sing a song 
out of all tune, and give two or three 
shouts of laughter, that almost electrified 
his neighbours, like so many peals of 
thunder. Tlie schoolmaster and the 
apothecary vied with each other in mak- 
ing speeches over their liquor ; and there 
were occasional glees and musical per- 
formances by the village band, that must 
have frightened every faun and dryad 
from the park. Even old Christy, who 
had got on a new dress, from top to toe, 
and shone in all the splendour of bright 
leather breeches, and an enormous wed- 
ding-favour in his cap, forgot his usual 
ei'hstiness, became inspired by wine and 
wassail, and absolutely danced a horn- 
pipe on one of the tables, with all the 
grace and agility of a mfinnikin hung 
upon wires. 

Equal gaycty reigned within doors, 
where a large party of friends were en- 
tertained. th^ery one laughed at his 
own pleasantry, without attending to that 
of his neighbours. Loads of bride-cake 
were distributed. The young ladk's were 
all busy in passing morsels of it through 
the wedding-ring to dream on, and I 
myself assisted a fine little boarding- 
school girl in putting up a quantity for 
her companions, which I have no doubt 
will set all the little heads in the school 
gadding, for a week at least. 

After dinner all the company, great 
and small, gentle and simple, abandoned 
themselves tb the dance : not the modern 
quadrille, with its graceful gravity, but 
the merry, social? old country-dance ; 
the true danctj, as the squire says, for a 
wedding occasion ; as it set^all the worl& 
jigging in couples, hand in hand, and 
makes every eye and every heart dance 
merrily to the music. According to frank 
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old usage, the gentlefolks of the Hall 
mingled, for a time, in the dance of the 
peasantry, who had a great tent erected 
for a ball-room ; and I think I never saw 
Master Simon more in his element than 
when figuring about among his rustic 
admirers, as master of the ceremonies; 
and, with a mingled air of protection and 
gallantry, leading out the quondam Queen 
of May, all blushing at the signal honour 
conferred upon her. 

In the evening the whole village was 
illuminated, excepting the house of the 
radical, who has not shown his face 
during the rejoicings. There was a dis- 
play of fireworks at the school house, got 
up by the prodigal son, which had well 
nigh set fire to the building. The squire 
is so much pleased with the extraordi- 
nary services of this last-mentioned wor- 
thy, that he .talks of enrolling him in his 
list of valuable retainers, and promoting 
him to some important post on his estate ; 
peradventure to be falconer, if the liawks 
can ever be brought into proper training. 

There is a well-known old proverb, 
that says, “ one wedding makes many,” 
— or something to the same purpose ; 
and I should not be surprised if it holds 
good in the present instance. I have 
seen several flirtations among the young 
peoj)le, that have been brought together 
on this occasion ; and a great deal of 
strolling about in pairs, among the retired 
walks and blossoming shrubberies of the 
old garden ; and if groves were really 
given to whispering, as poets would fain 
make us believe, heaven knows what 
love-tales the grave-looking old trees 
about this venerable country-seat might 
blab to the world. 

The general, too, has waxed very 
zealous in his devotions within the last 
few days, as the time of her ladyship’s 
departure approaches. I observed him 
casting many a tender look at her during 
the wedding-dinner, while the courses 
were changing; though he was always 
liable to be interrupted in h\s adoration 
by the appearance of any new delicacy. 
The general, in fact, h'ks arrived at that 
time of life, when the htjart and the 
stomach maintain a kind of balance of 
power; and when a man is apt to be 
perplexed in his affections between a fine 
woman and a truffled turkey. Her lady- 


ship was certainly rivalled through the 
whole of the first course by a dish of 
stewed carp ; and there was one glance, 
which was evidently intended to be a 
point-blank shot at her heart, and could 
scarcely have failed to effect a practica- 
ble breach, had it not unluckily been 
diverted away to a tempting breast of 
lamb, in which it immediately produced 
a formidable incision. 

Thus did this faithless general go oil, 
coquetting during the whole dinner, and 
committing an infidelity with every new 
dish ; until, in the end, ho was so over- 
powered by the attentions he had i)aid to 
fish, flesh, and fowl ; to pastry, jelly, 
cream, and blancmange, that he seemed 
to sink within himself: his eyes swanri 
beneath their lids, and their fire was so 
much slackened, that he could no longer 
discharge a single glance that would 
reach across the table. Upon the whole, 
I fear the general ate himself into as 
much disgrace, at this memorable dinner, 
as I have seen him sleep himself into on 
a former occasion. 

T am told, moreover, that young Jack 
Tibbets w'as so touched by the wedding 
ceremony, at which he was present, and 
so captivjited by the sensibility of poor 
Phaibe Wilkins, who certainly looked all 
the better for her tears, that he had a 
reconciliation with her that very Jay, 
after dinner, in one of the groves of the 
park, and danced with her in the even- 
ing, to the complete confusion of all 
Dame Tibbets’s domestic politics. I met 
them walking together in the park, short- 
ly after the reconciliation must have 
taken place. Young Jack carried him- 
self gaily and manfully ; but Phoebe 
hung her head, blushing, as I approached. 
However, just as she passed me, and 
dropped a courtesy, I caught a shy 
gleam of her eye from under her bonnet; 
but it was immediately cast down again. 
T saw enough in that single gleam, and 
in the involuntary smile that dimpled 
about her rosy lips, to feel satisfied that 
the little gipsy’s heart was happy again. 

What is more, Lady Lillycraft, with 
her usual benevolence and zeal in all 
matters of this tender nature, on hearing 
of the reconciliation of the l(»s£ir>^ un- 
dertook the critical task of breaking 
the matter to Ready-Money Jack. She 
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thought there was no time like the pre- 
sent, and attacked the sturdy old yeoman 
that very evening in the park, while his 
heart was yet lifted up with the squire’s 
good cheer. Jack was a little surprised 
at being drawn aside by her ladyship, 
but was not to be flurried by such an 
hcviour : he was still more surprised by 
the nature of her communication, and by 
this first intelligence of an affair tliat had 
been passing under his eye. He listened, 
however, with his usual gravity, as her 
ladyship represented the advantages of 
the match, the good qualities of the girl, 
and the distress which she had lately 
suffered ,* ' at length his eye began to 
kindle, and his hand to play with the 
head of his cudgel. Lady Lillycraft saw i 
that something in the narrative had gone 
wrong, and hastened to mollify his rising I 
ire by reiterating the soft-hearted Phcel)c’s 
merit and fidelity, and her great unhap- S 
pincss ; when old Ready-Money suddenly 
interrupted her by exclaiming, that if 
Jack did not marry the wench, he’d break 
every bone in his body ! The match, 
therefore, is considered a settled thing ; 
Dame Tibbets and the housekeeper have 
made friends, and drmik tea together ; 
and Phmbc has agaii^'^^covered her good 
looks and good spirits, and is carolling 
from morning till night like a lark. 

the most ^whimsical caprice of 
Cupid is one that I should be almost 
afraid to mention, did I not know that I 
was writing for readers well experienced 
in the waywardness of this most mis- 
chievous deity. The morning after the 
wedding, therefore, while Lady Lilly- 
craft was making preparations for her 
departure, an audience was requested by 
her immaculate handmaid, Mrs. Hannah, 
who, with much primming of the mouth, 
and many maidenly hesitations, requested 
leave to staj^ behind, and that Lady Lilly- 
craft would supply her place with some 
other servant. Her ladyship was asto- 
nished : “ What ! Hannah going to quit 
her, that had lived with her so long !” 

“Why, one could not help it; one 
must settle in life some time or other.” 

The good lady was still lost in amaze- 
ment ; at length the secret was gasped 
from the dr y lips of the maiden gentlc- 
woman she had been some time think- 
ing of changing her condition, and at 


length had given her word, last evening, 
to Mr. Christy, the huntsman.” 

How, or when, or where this singular 
courtship had been carried on, I have 
not been able to learn ; nor how she has 
been able, with the vinegar of her dispo- 
sition, to soften the stony heart of old 
Nimrod: so, liowever, it is, and it has 
astonished every one. With all her 
ladyship’s love of match-making, this 
last fume of H5^men’s torch has been too 
much for her. She has endeavoured to 
reason with Mrs. Hannah, but all in 
vain ; her mind was made up, and she 
grew tart on the least contradiction. 
Lady Lillycraft applied to the squire for 
his interference. “ She did not know 
what she should do without Mrs. Han- 
nah, she had been used to have licr 
about her so long a time.” 

The squire, on the contrary, rejoiced 
in the match, as relieving the good lady 
from a kind of toilet-tyrant, under whose 
sway she had suffered for years. In- 
stead of thwarting the affair, therefore, 
he has given it his full countenance; and 
declares that he will set up the young 
couple in one of the best cottages on his 
estate. The approbation of the squire 
has been followed by that of the whole 
household : they all declare, that if ever 
matches arc really made in heaven, this 
must have been ; for that old Christy 
and Mrs. Hannah were as evidently 
formed to be linked together as ever 
were pepper-box and vinegar-cruet. 

As soon as this matter was arranged, 
Lady Lillycraft took her leave of the 
family at the Hall ; taking with her the 
captain and his blushing bride, who are 
to pass the honeymoon with her. Master 
Simon accompanied them on horseback, 
and indeed means to ride on ahead to 
make preparations. The general, who 
was fishing in vain for an invitation to 
her seat, handed her ladyship into her 
carriage with a heavy sigh ; upon which 
his bosom friend, Master Simon, who 
was just moflnting his horse, gave me a 
knowing wink, made an abominably wry 
face, and, leaning frbm his saddle, whis- 
pered loudly ia my ear, “ It won’t do !” 
Then putting spurs to his iforso, away 
he cantered off. The general stood for 
some time waving his hat after the car- 
riage as it rolled down the avenue, until 
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he was seized with a fit of sneezing, from 
exposing his head to the cool breeze. I 
observed that he returned rather thought- 
fully to the house, whistling softly to 
himself, with his hands behind his back, 
and an exceedingly dubious air. 

The company have now almost all 
taken their departure. I have deter- 
mined to do the same to-morrow morn- 
ing; and I hope my reader may not 
think that I have already lingered too 
long at the Hall. I have been tempted to 
do so, however, because I thought I had 
lit upon one of the retired places where 
there are yet some traces to be met with 
of old English character. A little while 
hence, and all these will probably have 
passed away. Ready-Money Jack will 
sleep with his fathers : the good squire, 
and all his peculiarities, will be buried in 
the neighbouring church. The old Hall 
will be modernized into a fashionable 
country-seat, or peradventure a manu- 
factory. The park will be cut up into 
petty farms and kitchen-gardens. A 
daily coach will run through the village ; 
it will become, like all other common- 
place villages, thronged with coachmen, 
post-boys, tipplers, and politicians; and 
Christmas, May-day, and all the other 
hearty merry-makings of the ‘‘ good old 
times” will be forgotten. 


THE AUTHOR’S FAREWELL. 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

1 hold it fit that we shake hands, and part. 

Hamlet. 

Having taken leave of the Hall and 
its inmates, and brought the history of 
my visit to something like a close, there 
seems to remain nothing further than to 
make my bow and exit. It is my foible, 
however, to get on such companionable 
terms with my reader in the course of a 
work, that it really costs me some pain 
to part with him, and I am apt to keep 
him by the hand, and haie a few fare- 
well words at the end of my last volume. 

When I cast ait-eye back upon the 
work I am just concluding, I cannot but 
*^be sensibl^ihow full it must be of errors 
and imperfections ; indeed how should it 
be otherwise, writing as I do, about sub- 
jects and scenes with which, as a stranger. 


I am but partially acquainted? Many 
will, doubtless, find cause to smile at 
very obvious blunders which I may have 
made ; and many may, perhaps, be 
offended at what they may conceive 
prejudiced representations. Some will 
think I might have said much more on 
such subjects as may suit their peculiar 
tastes; whilst others will think I had 
done wiser to have left those subjects ||* 
entirely alone. 

It will, probably, be said, too, by some, 
that I view England with a partial eye. 
Perhaps I do ; for I can never forget that 
it is my “ fatherland.” And yet the 
circumstances under which I hfcve viewed 
it have by no means been such as were 
calculated to produce favourable impres- 
sions. For the greater part of the time 
that I have resided in it, I have lived 
almost unknowing and unknown ; seek- 
ing no favours, and receiving none ; “a 
stranger and a sojourner in the land,” 
and subject to all the chills and neglects 
that are the common lot of the stranger. 

When I consider these circumstances, 
and recollect how often I have taken up 
my pen, with a mind ill at ease, and 
spirits much dejected and cast down, I 
cannot but think i was not likely to err 
on the favourable side of the picture. 
The opinions I have given of English 
character have been the result ofm^tlch 
quiet, dispassionate, and varied observa- 
tion. It is a character not to be hastily 
studied, for it always puts on a repulsive 
and ungracious aspect to a stranger. 
Let those, then, who condemn my repre- 
sentations as too favourable, observe this 
people as closely and deliberately as I 
have done, and they will, probably, 
change their opinion. Of one thing, at 
any rate, I arn certain, that I have 
spoken honestly and sincerely, from the 
convictions of my mind, and the dictates 
of my heart. When I first published my 
former writings, it was with no hope of 
gaining favour in English eyes, for I 
little thought they were to become cur- 
rent out of my own country ; and had I 
merely sought popularity among my own 
countrymen, I should have taken a more 
direct and obvious way, by gratifying 
rather than rebuking the an gry feelings 
that were then prevalent against England. 

And here let me acknowledge my 
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warm, my thankful feelings, for the 
manner in which one of my trivial lucu- 
brations has been received. I allude to 
the essay in the Sketch Book, on the j 
( subject of the literary feuds between 
England and America. I cannot express 
the heartfelt delight I have experienced, 
at the unexpected sympathy and appro- 
' bation with which those remarks have 
been received on both sides of the At- 
lantic. I speak this not from any paltry 
feelings of gratified vanity; for I attri- 
bute the effect to no merit of my pen. 
The paper in question was brief and 
casual, and the ideas it conveyed were 
simple and obvious. “ It was the cause, 
it was the cause” alone. There was a 
predisposition on the part of my readers 
to be favourably affected. My country- 
men responded in heart to the filial feel- 
ings I had avowed in their name towards 
the parent country; and there was a 
generous sympathy in every English 
bosom towards a solitary individual, lift- 
ing up his voice in a strange land, to 
vindicate the injured character of his 
nation. There are some causes so sacred 
as to carry with them an irresistible 
appeal to every virtuous bosom ; and he 
needs but little poweff of eloquence, who 
defeMs^^^jbe honour of his wife, his 
motlyrrorViis country. 

•Hr^ail, therefore, the success of that 
brief paper, as showing how much good 
may be done by a kind word, however 
feeble, when spoken in season — as show- 
ing how much dormant good feeling 
actually exists in each country towards 
the other, which only wants the slightest 
spark to kindle it into a genial flame — as 
showing, in fact, what I have all along 
believed and asserted, that the two na- 
tions would grow together in esteem and 
amity, if ileddling and malignant spirits 
would but throw by their mischievous 
pens, and leave kindred hearts to the 
kindly impulses of nature. 

I once more assert, and I assort it with 
increased conviction of its truth, that 
there exists, among the great majority of 
my countrymen, a favourable feeling to- 
wards England. I repeat this assertion, 
because I think it a truth that cannot too 
ofte n be reiterated, and because it has 
met wSK^ome contradiction. Among all 
the liberal and enlightened minds of my 
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countrymen, among all those which 
eventually give a tone to national opinion, 
there exists a cordial desire to be on 
j terms of courtesy and friendship. But, 
at the same time, there exists in those 
very minds a distrust of reciprocal good- 
will on the part of England. They have 
been rendered morbidly sensitive by the 
attacks made upon their country by the 
English press ; and their occasional irri- 
tability on this subject has been mis- 
interpreted into a settled and unnatural 
hostility. 

For my part, I consider this jealous 
sensibility as belonging to generous na- 
tures. I should look upon my countrymen 
as fallen indeed from that independence 
of spirit which is their birth-gift ; as fallen 
indeed from that pride of character which 
they inherit from the proud nation from 
which they sprung, could they tamely sit 
down under the infliction of contumely 
Sind insult. Indeed, the very impatience 
which they show as to the misrepresen- 
tations of the press, proves their respect 
for English opinion, and their desire for 
English amity ; for there is never jealousy 
where there is not strong regard. 

.It is easy to say that those attacks are 
all the effusions of worthless scribblers, 
and treated with silent contempt by the 
nation ; but alas ! the slanders of the 
scribbler travel abroad, and the silent 
contempt of the nation is only known at 
home. With England, then, it remains, 
as I have formerly asserted, to promote 
a mutual spirit of conciliation ; she has 
but to hold the language of friendship 
and respect, and she is secure of the 
good-will of every American bosom. 

In expressing these sentiments I would 
utter nothing that should commit the 
proper spirk of my countrymen. We 
seek no boon at England’s hands : we 
ask nothing as a favour. Her friendship 
is not necessary, nor would her hostility 
be dangerous to our well-being. We ask 
nothing from abroad that we cannot rc- 
ciprocate. JJut with respect to England, 
we have a warm feeling of the heart, the 
glow of consangqjjjity, that still lingers 
in our bloody Interest apart — past dif- 
ferences forgotten — we extend the hagi 
of old relationship. We merely ask. Do 
not estrange us from you ; do not destroy 
the ancient tie of blood ; do not let scoffers 




aftd slanderars drive a kindred nation 
from your side : wc would fain be friends ; 
do liot compel us to be enemies. 

iTiere needs no better rallying ground 
for international amity, than that fur- 
nished by an eminent English writer: 

There is,” says he, “ a sacred bond 
between us of blood and of language, 
which no circumstances can break;. Our 
.literature must always be theirs ,* and 
though their laws are no longer the same 
ad ours, we have the same Bible, and we 
address our common Father in the same 
prayer. Nations are too ready to admit 
uiat they have natural enemies ; why 
should-they be less willing to believe that 
they have niatural friends 

To the magnanimous spirits of both 
countries must we trust to carry such a 
natural alliance of affection into full effect. 
To pens more powerful than mine I leave 
the noble task of promoting the cause of 
national amity. To the intelligent and 
enlightened of my own country, I address 
my parting voice, entreating them to 
show themselves superior to the petty 
attacks of the ignorant and the worthless, 
and still to look with dispassionate and 
philosophic eye to the moral character of 
England, as the intellectual source of our 
rising greatness ; while I appeal to every 
generous-minded Englishman from the 
slanders which disgrace the press, insult 
the understanding, and belie the magna- 
nimity of his country : and I invite him 
to look to America, as to a kindred nation, 
worthy ofits origin ; giving, in the healthy 
vigour of its growth, the best of com- 
ments on its parent stock ; and reflecting, 

, in the dawning brightness of its fame, 
the moral effulgence of British glory. 

I am sure that such appeal will not be 
,made in vain. Indeed I have noticed, for 
some time past, an essential change in 
‘English -mftiment with regard to Ame- 
rica. In parliament, that fountain-head 
of public opinion, there seems to be an 
emulation>.on both sides of the house, in 
holding the language of oourtesy and 
friendship. The same spirit is daily be- 
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f From an article (said to be Robei Southey, 
Kso.) published in the 'Quarterly ilcview. It is to 
bb lamented tl9rt that publication should so often 
forget the generous text here given ! 


coming more and more prevalent in good 
society. There is a growing curiosity 
concerning my country, a craving desire 
for correct information, that cannot fail 
to lead to a favourable understanding. « 
The scoffer, I trust, has had his day: 
the time of the slanderer is gone by. 
The ribald jokes, the stale common- 
places, which have so long passed current ' 
when America was the theme, are now 
banished to the ignorant and the vulgar, 
or only perpetuated by the hireling scrib- 
blers and traditional jesters of the press. 
The intelligent and high-minded now 
pride themselves upon making America a 
study. 

But however my feelings may be un- 
derstood or reciprocated on either side of 
the Atlantic, I utter them without reserve, 
for I have ever found that to speak frankly 
is to speak safely. I am not so sanguine 
as to believe that the two nations are 
ever to be bound together by any ro- 
mantic ties of feeling ; but I believe that 
much may be dope towards keeping alive 
cordial sentiments, were every well-dis- 
posed mind occasionally to throw in a 
simple word of kindness. If I have, 
indeed, contributed in any degree to 
produce such an effect by my writings, 
it will be a soothing reflection ta.me‘, that 
for once, in the course of a rathcx mcgli- 
gent life, I have been useful ; that for 
by the casual exercise ' ff a pen which has 
been in general but too unprofitably em- 
ployed, I have awakened a chord of sym- 
pathy between the land of my fathers 
and the dear land that gave me birth. 

In the spirit of these sentiments I now 
take my farewell of the paternal soil. 
With anxious eye do I behold the clouds 
of doubt and difficulty that a^ lowering 
over it, and earnestly do I hc^ that they 
may all clear up into seren«and settled 
sunshine. In bidding this last adieu, my 
heart is filled with fond, yet melancholy 
emotions ; and still I linger, and still, 
like a child, leaving the venerable abodes 
of his forefathers, I turn to breathe forth 
a filial benediction ; “ Peace be within 
thy walls, oh England ! and plenteousncss 
within thy palaces ; for my brethren and 
my companions’ sake I will now say, 
Peace be within thee !” 
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